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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

June  30,  1908. 

When  the  Carnegie  Trust  was  constituted  in  1901 
to  assist  the  students  at  Scottish  universities  there 
was  a  widespread  feeling  that  it  would  have  a 
demoralising  effect  upon  the  students  and  lower  the 
standard  of  teaching.  Scotsmen  have  proved  so  often 
what  excellent  results  are  produced  in  the  training 
of  character  by  the  struggle  against  adversity  that  a 
scheme  to  make  the  students'  path  quite  smooth 
and  easy  was  regarded  with  grave  concern.  In  the 
June  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  Sir 
William  Ramsay  details  at  some  length  the  working 
of  the  Trust  and  its  influence  upon  the  students  and 
the  curriculum  of  the  universities.  In  his  experience 
the  Trust  has  done  nothing  to  aid  the  poorest 
students  to  enter  the  university.  The  chasm  which 
separates  the  poorer  classes,  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, from  the  educated  is  increasing  in  width  and 
depth,  and  the  Trust  is  not  acting  as  a  bridge. 
Professor  Ramsay  therefore  regards  as  "  utterly 
fallacious  "  the  first  ideas  entertained  and  expressed 
about  the  Trust.  Nevertheless  he  brings  a  grave 
indictment  against  its  present  policy.  It  began 
by  being  an  endowment  for  educational  purposes, 
now  its  regulations  have  been  changed  so  that  its 
functions  are  of  a  charitable  character.  This  change 
is  regarded  as  disastrous,  and  as  causing  a  steady 


deterioration  in  the  amount  of  higher  education.  The 
professor  states  his  case  with  force,  and  his  words  must 
have  considerable  influence  upon  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  destinies  of  Scottish  higher  education. 

What  is  the  correct  view  to  take  of  school  cadet 
corps,  whether  in  the  interests  of  the  officer-master 
who  is  expected  to  do  the  work  without  pay,  or  of 
the  parent  who  has  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
in  order  to  enable  his  son  to  perform  a  public 
service,  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  determine. 
An  assistant  master  may  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the 
first  point,  and  his  plaint  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number.  But  what  of  the  other  sufferer  ?  Truth 
has  recently  aired  his  grievances,  and  we  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  much  justice  in  the  editorial  com- 
ments. Cadet  corps  (partly  owing  to  the  possession 
of  uniforms,  we  fancy)  are  expensive,  and  each 
member  is  expected  to  pay  half  a  guinea  or  so  per 
term  towards  its  upkeep — a  sum  frequently  larger 
than  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  all  school 
games.  Those  who  do  not  join  do  not  pay,  so  the 
patriot  is  mulcted  in  two  ways,  in  service  and  in 
money.  Our  own  views  do  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  enforced  military  service  in  schools,  but  those 
who  advocate  it  have  an  excellent  argument  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  foregoing  facts.  If  the  War 
Office  looks  to  the  public  schools  to  supply  its 
officers,  it  ought  to  pay  market  value  for  them, 
and  not  expect  the  finished  article  to  be  produced 
for  next  to  nothing. 
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The  abolition  of  the  existing  registration  office  by 
a  stroke  of  the  administrative  pen  is  ominous.  It 
looks  as  if  the  Board  of  Education  had  given  up 
the  task  in  disgust,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  dis- 
missal of  the  staff  without  compensation  is  accepted 
without  comment  by  the  leaders  of  educational 
opinion.  For  this  is  just  one  of  those  things  that 
a  Government  department  should  not  do.  What- 
ever its  deficiencies  may  have  been  in  its  attempt 
to  solve  a  difficult  problem,  the  council  did  laborious 
work,  and  cleared  the  road  of  many  obstacles,  by 
showing  at  least  what  was  not  the  right  way  to 
settle  the  question.  We  were  beginning  to  think  that 
its  work  was  just  taking  practical  shape,  when  we 
find  that  the  whole  subject  is  hanging  fire,  the 
obvious  conclusion  being  that  it  has  been  shelved 
sine  die.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  teachers  can  be  dropped  like 
this,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  making  their  voices  heard  decisively 
on  the  unwisdom  of  the  step. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  senior  wranglers  of  the 
year  (and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  many  others  of 
the  first  class)  came  originally  from  an  elementary 
school  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  comment 
in  the  newspapers,  much  of  which  is  beside  the 
point.  It  is  fair  to  mention  that  the  first  step  of 
Mr.  Brodetsky's  successful  career  was  taken  in  the 
Jews'  Free  School,  but  we  must  not  let  this  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  part  of  his  training 
was  received  at  the  Central  Foundation  School. 
In  most  of  the  accounts  that  we  have  seen  the 
secondary  school  has  received  rather  less  than  its 
due  in  this  matter  ;  to  those  who  know  anything  of 
mathematical  teaching  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
have  had  by  far  the  greatest  share  in  his  success. 
It  is  instructive,  moreover,  to  observe  (this  year's 
list  shows  it  very  plainly)  how  frequently  the  poor 
boy  rises  to  the  top  in  mathematics.  It  is  true 
that  he  also  does  so  in  other  subjects  (we  hold  that 
any  really  clever  boy  has  a  chance  of  coming  to  the 
front  nowadays  if  his  parents  are  not  too  short- 
sighted), but  success  in  classics  and  kindred  subjects 
is  not  so  easily  compassed  in  a  small  school.  This 
is  the  real  answer  to  the  lugubrious  leaderettes 
appearing  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  schools  are  only  poorly  represented  in 
the  Mathematical  tripos — it  is  just  the  one 
test  by  which  they  would  elect  not  to  be 
judged.  Try  the  Classical  tripos,  or  the  Greats 
list  at  Oxford,  and  a  different  story  will  have  to 
be  told. 


The  headmistresses  have  been  conferring  together 
during  the  past  month,  and  as  usual  have  con- 
tributed something  useful  to  current  educational 
politics.  We  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  first 
place  to  their  spirited  remonstrance  with  the  Board 
of  Education  for  its  delay  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Teachers'  Registration  Council.  They  declare 
themselves  unable  to  understand  its  hesitation,  and 
assert  that  the  reasons  given  for  delay  do  not 
appear  to  be  adequate.  Reference  to  other 
columns  of  this  paper  will  show  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  holding  these  opinions.  A  few  im- 
portant resolutions  were  passed  relating  to  the 
education  of  girls  ;  it  was  recommended  that  in 
examining  junior  scholars  English  and  Arithmetic 
alone  should  be  required,  that  external  examina- 
tions before  the  age  of  fifteen  should  be  dis- 
couraged, and  that  in  the  case  of  older  girls  the 
teacher  should  always  be  called  in  to  help  the 
external  authority  in  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  work  done.  These  views  are  all  sound,  and 
have  been  advocated  for  some  time  ;  now  that  they 
have  received  official  assent  we  may  hope  to  see 
them  soon  put  into  universal  practice. 

"  What  to  do  with  our  sons  "  is  a  pressing 
problem,  and  anybody  who  is  bold  enough  to  give 
advice  in  the  matter  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  We 
have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  two  attempts  at  guiding  parents 
to  a  right  choice  in  the  way  of  selecting  a  career 
for  their  sons.  The  first  is  a  book  by  the  Head- 
master of  Carlisle  Grammar  School,  to  which  we 
will  refer  in  more  detail  later,  and  the  other  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  publication 
Canada  which  comes  to  us  from  across  the  At- 
lantic. Both  are  by  practical  teachers,  and  both 
strive  to  delineate  the  sort  of  career  that  will  be 
found  suitable  to  the  particular  boy,  and  what 
amount  of  pecuniary  success  he  can  aspire  to  if 
successful.  Probably  no  part  of  a  schoolmaster's 
duty  is  more  difficult  than  to  advise  a  parent  as  to 
what  walk  of  life  his  boy  should  adorn  ;  but  the 
beginning  and  end  of  it  all  is  that  a  good  boy  will 
make  his  way  in  any  position,  and  the  bad  boy  will 
not.  It  is  useless  to  expect  the  schoolmaster  to 
turn  out  the  pupil  ready  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  particular  trade  or  profession.  He  has  to  deal 
with  boys  in  the  lump,  and  must  work  on  general 
principles,  so  moulding  the  intelligence  and  the 
.character  that  their  possessor  may  be  able  to  adapt 
himself  with  credit  to  the  position  that  he  is  des- 
tined  to   occupy.     We  notice   that   the   Canadian 
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expert  advises  that  boys  should  finish  their  educa- 
tion in  Canada  if  they  are  intended  to  begin  life 
there.  This  we  believe  to  be  good  advice  :  the 
colony  does  not  want  to  be,  as  it  is  sometimes 
regarded  here,  the  dumping-ground  for  the  failures  at 
home.  It  is  true  that  the  waste  products  of  our 
civilisation  have  been  responsible  for  the  conquest 
of  some  of  our  wide  dominions,  but  nowadays  we 
have  not  so  many  wild  untrodden  districts  to 
subdue,  and  human  society  is  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  So  it  follows  that  if  a  boy  is  likely 
to  succeed  at  home,  he  will  probably  be  successful 
in  the  colonies,  and  if  valueless  here,  all  the  more 
useless  abroad.  If  the  British  parent  would  only 
realise  this,  what  an  amount  of  misery  and  expense 
might  be  avoided  by  all  concerned  ! 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  for  teachers  visiting 
London  during  the  holidays  will  be  the  educational 
sections  of  the  Franco-British  and  Hungarian 
Exhibitions.  For  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  there  is  much  that  is  stimulating 
in  criticising  the  efforts  of  others  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  themselves.  In  a  system  like 
that  of  France  there  is  much  that  we  can  admire, 
and  some  things  that  we  might  copy  with  advantage ; 
in  fact,  many  people  think  that  the  ever-recurring 
reference  to  German  experience  might  probably 
be  varied  by  appeals  to  the  sister  nation,  whose 
educational  system  is,  in  many  respects,  so  like 
our  own.  To  the  pupil,  a  day  spent  in  the  various 
galleries,  provided  it  be  set  free  from  the  forbidding 
improving  of  the  occasion  so  beloved  of  Mr.  Barlow 
of  pious  memory,  will  bring  with  it  a  broadening 
of  view  and  sympathy  which  cannot  be  imparted 
by  any  amount  of  geography  lessons.  We  can 
imagine  no  better  treat  to  a  small  town-bred  boy 
than  can  be  supplied  by  a  walk,  for  instance, 
through  the  colonial  exhibits,  and  we  hope  that  as 
many  as  possible  will  experience  it.  In  connection 
with  the  Hungarian  Exhibition,  we  have  received 
(too  late  to  examine  closely)  a  pamphlet  upon 
education  in  Hungary,  giving  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  derived  from  official  sources, 
which  anybody  interested  in  the  subject  can  obtain 
on  application.  For  the  consolation  of  those  who 
may  fear  to  ask  for  it,  we  may  add  that  the  book 
is  written  in  English.  While  on  the  subject  of 
exhibits  we  recommend  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
to  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  picture  London 
the  Beautiful  now  on  view,  which  gives  a  wonder- 
fully vivid  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  capital  of 
the  Empire. 


The  Teachers'  Register 

It  would  appear  high  time  that  the  attention  of  the 
teaching  profession  were  called  to  the  present  condition 
of  registration.  The  matter  is  of  public,  as  well  as 
professional,  interest,  and  calls  for  a  strong  protest  from 
all  who  have  the  interests  of  education  at  heart.  We 
present  the  facts  with  as  little  elaboration  as  possible  : 
they  are  eloquent  enough,  in  our  opinion,  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

We  must  first  refer  to  the  history  of  the  late  Teachers' 
Registration  Council.  Most  people  know  that  in  1906 
the  Board  of  Education  announced  that  the  register 
was  to  be  abolished,  and  that  its  discontinuance  was 
the  virtual  aim  of  a  clause  in  Mr.  BirrelTs  defunct  Bill 
of  1906.  In  the  House  of  Lords  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Monkswell  was  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  provided  for  the  substitution  of  a  one- 
column  register  in  place  of  the  old  one,  and  committed 
the  duty  of  maintaining  it  to  a  registration  council 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession,  which  was 
to  be  constituted  by  an  Order  in  Council.  When  the 
Bill  was  dropped,  this  amendment  went  with  it,  but 
came  to  life  again  in  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Act  of  1907,  and  is  now  law. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  the  process  of  issuing  the 
Order  constituting  the  new  Council  would  have  been  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately  after  the  Parliamentary  recess 
of  1907,  especially  as  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Council 
was    timed    for    March  31,  1908.     Other  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  put  into  force  without  delay.     But  such 
was  not  the  way  of  the  Board  of  Education.     They 
apparently  waited  for  the  teaching  profession  to  make 
the  first  move,  which  it  did  by  raising  the  question  at 
the    various    Christmas    assemblies.      Eventually,   in 
February,  a  conference  of  representatives  of  secondary, 
elementary    and    technical    teaching    associations    was 
held   under   the   auspices   of   the    Federal   Council   of 
Secondary  Teachers,  at  which  a  draft  scheme  was  agreed 
upon    for    a   Council    of   twenty-five    members.     After 
being  approved  by  the  executives  of  the  various  bodies 
represented    at    the    Conference    the   scheme   was    for- 
warded to   the   Board   of  Education   in   March.     Two 
months  later  a  deputation  went  to  the  Board  on  the 
subject,  expecting  to  meet  the  new  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  to  press  its  views  upon  him.     It  was  received 
by  Sir  Robert  Morant  instead,  who  raised  objections 
as    to    the    insufficiently    "  representative "    character 
of  the  proposed  Council,  complained  that  teachers  of 
art,   music,   physical    training  and   so   forth  were  not 
represented  as  such,  and  suggested  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  back  for  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties raised.    The  points  have  been  laid,  if  not  before 
the    whole    Conference   of    February,    yet    before    the 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Secondary  Teachers, 
who  have  re-affirmed  the  draft  scheme.     Questioned 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Runciman  has  adopted  the  same 
attitude  as  his  chief  permanent  official,  though  twice 
over  declaring  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  avoid  delay. 
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The  irony  of  this  pious  aspiration  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

tf  Et  viola  tout  for  the  present,  ten  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  Official  delays  are  proverbial,  but 
this  stat  exemplo.  It  would  certainly  appear  as  if 
the  Board  were  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  declared 
will  of  Parliament,  through  dislike  of  registration  in  any 
shape,  and — can  it  be  ? — through  apprehension  of  the 
influence  which  a  Council  representative  of  the  teaching 
profession  may  acquire.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the 
whole  matter  seems  relegated  to  further  vexatious  delay ; 
and  questions  put  by  such  acknowledged  authorities 
as  Sir  W.  Anson,  Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Butcher  are  scarcely  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  showing  a 
genuine  effort  to  settle  a  serious  problem.  Put  shortly 
the  situation  is  this :  the  intention  of  the  Act  was  to 
replace  the  old  register  with  a  new  and  better  one  ;  the 
old,  though  seeming  technically  still  to  exist,  is 
dormant  and  useless  for  the  time  being,  indeed,  has 
virtually  been  so  for  the  past  two  years ;  yet  the  ac- 
credited proposal  for  the  new  body,  which  Parliament 
has  decreed  is  to  create  the  register  anew,  though  put 
forward  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  is  met  with 
criticism  instead  of  sympathy,  and  all  efforts  to  get  to 
grips  with  a  real  and  pressing  difficulty  are  parried  by 
official  replies  which  indicate  little  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  gravity  of  the  question.  Meanwhile,  the  Teaching 
Profession  suffers,  and  the  Secondary  Training  Colleges 
are  depleted  of  students. 

Finally,  grave  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
staff,  which  for  nearly  six  years  carried  on  the 
office  work.  Discharged  by  the  Council,  who  had 
no  other  alternative  when  their  own  tenure  of  power 
came  to  an  end,  they  have,  it  is  true,  been  in  some 
cases  provided  by  the  Board  with  temporary  work  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  no 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  permanent  employment,  of 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  been 
deprived.  Though  Mr.  McKenna  admitted  the  hardships 
of  the  case,  he  took  up  the  strict  legal  attitude  that  the 
Board  had  no  obligations  towards  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  servants  only  of  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council.  Mr.  Runciman  has 
followed  suit  in  denying  that  any  responsibility  direct  or 
indirect  rests  upon  the  Board.  By  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  the  Board  is  admittedly  entitled  to  act  as  it  has 
done,  but  it  thereby  affords  a  signal  instance  of  the  truth 
sumtnum  jus  summa  injuria.  And  be  it  noted  that 
the  situation  has  been  brought  about  entirely  by  the 
action  of  the  Board.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
suspended  state  of  the  register,  for  the  condition  of 
things  which  made  the  dismissal  of  the  staff  necessary. 
To  take  refuge  in  strict  legality  is  hardly  ingenuous, 
and  our  contention  is  that,  as  the  custodian  of  the  rights 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  (as  we  hope  it  will  be  in 
future)  its  final  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Board  should  be 
the  last  body  to  take  advantage  of  a  legal  point  of  this 
kind.  When  the  register  was  started  in  1902,  it  was 
naturally  expected  to  be,  in  some  form  or  other,  a 
permanent  institution — otherwise  its  establishment  was 


pointless — and  as  a  corollary  the  permanency  of  the 
officials  employed  in  its  administration  was  presumed, 
during  good  conduct,  to  be  assured.  But  for  this 
presumption — which  by  all  signs  of  the  time  seemed 
well  founded — some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  staff  would 
have  thought  twice  and  oftener  before  applying  for  the 
posts.  Whatever  the  law,  it  cannot  be  called  equity  for  a 
Department  which  is  responsible  for  a  register  set  up 
by  Order  in  Council,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  allow  persons  who  believed — and  were  not  warned 
to  the  contrary — that  registration  would  be  continuous, 
to  fall  out  of  work  without  compensation  or— as  is 
certain  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  unfortunately  probable 
in  others — without  provision  of  other  permanent  em- 
ployment. We  refuse  to  believe  that  such  a  result  was 
contemplated  by  Parliament,  contrary  to  whose  spirit 
it  is  to  treat  thus  public,  or  quasi-public,  servants, 
particularly  one  who,  having  been  appointed  under  an 
agreement  (approved  by  the  Board)  naming  retirement 
at  sixty,  is  then,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  and 
for  no  fault  of  his  own,  disestablished  without  a  chance 
of  reaching  that  age.  Had  the  Board  bestirred  itself  to 
see  that  the  new  Council  was  constituted  in  time  to 
take  over  its  predecessor's  work  without  a  break,  the 
staff  might  have  quietly  passed  over  to  the  new  body ;  as 
it  is,  they  have  no  sort  of  guarantee  of  this  solution. 
Contrast — multis  componere  paucos — the  treatment  of 
the  officials  of  the  late  School  Board  for  London,  whose 
employment  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  was  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1903. 
•  As  to  the  Register — what  is  its  exact  position  ?  The 
Board  have  made  no  public  announcement.  Was  it 
abolished  on  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Council  ?  Ap- 
parently not.  The  obligation  to  maintain  it  has  ceased, 
but  the  Board  have  not  stated  when  the  cessation  is 
to  become  operative,  or  what  body  has  the  power  to 
make  it  operative.  At  present  it  lies  dormant  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board,  who  by  Order  in  Council  of  January 
1908  were  appointed  as  trustees  for  the  funds,  property 
and  documents  of  the  outgoing  Council.  The  following 
questions  suggest  themselves  : 

If  the  register  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close, 
(1)  Under  what  authority  it  still  exists  after  the 
dissolution  on  March  31  last  of  the  Council  which 
administered  it  ?  (2)  When  the  cessation  is  to  become 
operative,  and  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  making 
it  operative  ?  (3)  Whether  it  is  at  present  open  for  the 
admission  of  teachers  who.  are  qualified  under  the 
Regulations  of  the  original  Order  in  Council  ?  and 
(4)  if  so,  by  what  authority  they  can  be  admitted  in 
the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Council  ?  (5)  Whether 
teachers  are  now  actually  being  admitted  to  the 
register,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  (6)  When  will  those 
teachers  already  on  the  register  who  desire  the  return 
of  their  fees — of  whom  there  are  not  a  few — know 
whether  the  request  will  be  granted. 

If  the  Board  state  that  it  rests  with  the  new  Council 
to  bring  the  old  register  to  an  end,  it  may  be  asked 
what  authority  they  have  for  such  a  statement. 
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The  Real  Dangers  of  the 
Examination  System 

By  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A. 

"If  you  have  to  prepare  for  examinations,  God  help 
you  for  I  cannot."  Such,  I  understand,  is  the  language 
addressed  by  a  well-known  professor  of  pedagogy  to 
his  students.  As  in  a  sense  all  work  must  undergo 
examination,  we  must  presume  that  the  words  are 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  and  apply  to  the  system  of 
public  examination  now  in  vogue  in  England — a  system 
against  which  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  is  un- 
doubtedly springing  up. 

Personally,  I  have  always  been  a  strong  believer  in 
public  examinations  of  the  "  Local  "  or  "  Joint  Board" 
type  because  they  supply  what  I  will  call  "  attainment 
records  "  and  "  progress  records  "  of  a  kind  which  is 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Some  people  seem  to 
rely  on  the  percentages  obtained  in  examinations  :  they 
appear  to  think  that,  if  a  form  obtains  80  per  cent,  in 
a  paper  it  must  be  doing  well  in  that  subject,  and  that 
if  it  obtains  only  40  per  cent,  it  must  be  doing  badly. 
To  me  it  seems  that  this  is  quite  worthless  and  that 
percentages  depend  mainly  on  the  individuality  of  the 
examiner  and  the  difficulty  of  the  paper.  Others  rely 
on  the  reports  of  external  examiners — again  a  very 
vague  kind  of  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an 
examination  of  the  Local  type  which  goes  on  year  after 
year  over  a  large  area  of  schools,  and  only  gradually 
changes  its  staff  of  examiners,  experience  seems  to  show 
that  the  standard  of  attainment  becomes  constant. 
A  particular  "  class  "  means  a  more  or  less  definite 
kind  of  attainment  in  the  aggregate  and  the  detailed 
reports  of  "  good,"  "  moderate,"  &c,  represent  a  very 
definite  amount  of  attainment  in  the  various  subjects. 
Thus  we  get  an  "  attainment  record  "  and  if  boys  or 
forms  are  sent  in  in  two  successive  years  and  we  observe 
that  they  rise  (say)  from  "  moderate  "  to  "  good  "  we 
get  a  "  progress  record."  These  records  do  not,  of 
course,  exhaust  all  that  we  need  to  know  about  a  pupil 
or  a  class  or  a  school.  They  are  rather  to  the  teacher 
what  the  clinical  thermometer  or  the  weighing  machine 
are  to  the  doctor.  They  supply  him  with  facts  which 
can  be  expressed  definitely  and  numerically.  These 
facts  do  not  cover  all  the  knowledge  he  requires,  but  they 
carry  him  some  way,  and  their  definiteness  makes  them 
of  special  value,  if  only  because  they  command  the 
assent  of  the  patient  more  certainly,  than  facts  which 
cannot  be  so  definitely  expressed.  The  objection  to 
public  examinations  rests  largely,  I  imagine,  on  the 
belief  that  they  prevent  or  at  least  discourage  originality 
in  teaching.  I  have  never  found  this  a  very  practical 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  annual  public  exami- 
nation need  not  and  should  not  cover  all  the  work 
done  in  the  year.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  dwell  on 
some  aspect  of  his  subject,  which  is  not  recognised  by 
the  examiners — and  this  is  much  the  same  as  to  say  that 


it  is  not  recognised  by  average  opinion — will  find  plenty 
of  time  during  the  twelve  months  to  teach  it  to  any 
extent,  which  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

In  the  second  place,  when  any  method  of  teaching  or 
any  aspect  of  a  subject,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
recognised,  enlists  any  large  body  of  opinion  on  its  side, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  recognised  by  the  examining  bodies. 
In  the  last  decade  there  have  been  two  great  educational 
reforms,  one  in  modern  languages,  the  other  in  geometry. 
In  the  former  the  examining  bodies  have,  in  spite  of 
obvious  difficulties,  kept  up  with  the  reformers.  In 
the  latter  they  actually  led  the  way.  When  opinion 
is  divided  between  two  courses,  the  examining  bodies 
can  provide  for  both  by  means  of  alternative  questions 
or  papers.  Thus  the  Cambridge  Local  Syndicate  has 
of  late  years  given  almost  unbounded  liberty  as  to  set 
books,  periods  of  history,  and  the  like.  Of  course  it 
is  true  that  any  increase  of  elasticity  means  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  uniformity  and  that  if  alternative  papers 
or  alternative  subjects  are  allowed,  we  lose  to  some  extent 
that  constancy  of  standard  which  gives  their  value  to 
our  "  records."  But  this  does  not  affect  me.  I  make  no 
fetish  of  constancy  of  standard.  Where  I  can  get  it 
(and  in  a  large  area  of  educational  work  I  can  get  it), 
I  value  it.  Where  it  conflicts  with  the  higher  claims 
of  originality  and  freedom  of  treatment,  by  all  means 
let  it  go. 

There  are  others,  however,  whose  objection  to  the 
present  system  goes  deeper.  To  them  our  "  attainment 
records  "  and  "  progress  records  "  are  futile  and  de- 
lusive. They  dislike  the  idea  of  expressing  in  definite 
or  numerical  terms  such  a  delicate  phenomenon  as  in- 
tellectual growth.  That  growth  is,  in  their  opinion, 
made  up  of  so  many  heterogeneous  elements,  which 
the  examiners'  "  coarse  thumb  and  finger  fail  to  plumb  " 
that  it  is  a  pity  to  give  certificates  about  it  at  all. 

But  if  certificates  must  be  given,  they  should  be  based 
on  the  teacher's  impressions,  which  though  unverifiable 
are  at  least  more  trustworthy  than  the  crude  statistics 
of  the  external  examiner.  Hence  no  doubt  the  demand, 
so  frequently  heard,  for  a  system  of  certificates  in  which 
the  papers  are  to  be  set  and  marked  by  the  teacher  and 
an  external  examiner  acting  in  concert. 

To  discuss  this  view  fully  would  lead  me  too  far  from 
my  subject,  and  I  will  merely  say  that  while  the  degree, 
in  which  examination  statistics  represent  the  truth  about 
intellectual  growth  and  attainments,  varies  with  different 
subjects,  on  the  whole  I  consider  that  they  represent,  not 
indeed  the  whole  truth,  but  a  real  truth,  and  are  a  valuable 
corrective  to  the  teacher's  impressions.  I  believe  the 
great  mass  of  English  teachers  will  agree  with  me  in 
this. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  are 
grave  evils  attaching  to  the  examination  system  as  we  see 
it.  I  say  little  about  over-pressure,  which  exists,  where 
it  does  exist,  through  the  action  of  the  student  himself 
rather  than  the  teacher,  and  would  be  found  just  as  much 
under  a  system  of  internal  examination.  Nor  do  I 
much  regard  those  stories,  so  often  heard,  of  classes 
being  occupied  for  a  whole  year  with  learning  set  books 
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by  heart :  if  any  one  supposes  that  he  will  get  a  better 
examination  result  in  Latin  by  learning  set  books  than 
by  studying  it  in  a  rational  way,  he  must  be  simply 
stupid,  and  he  that  is  stupid  will  be  stupid  still  under 
any  system. 

But  it  is  certainly  true  that  educational  ends  are 
frequently  sacrificed  to  get  an  (apparently)  better 
examination  result.  Weak  subjects,  instead  of  being 
pushed  on  to  a  level  with  stronger  ones,  are  allowed  to 
drop  still  further  behind  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
pupil  will  not  pass  in  them  :  worse  than  this  a  mer- 
cenary "  banausic  "  spirit  is  imported  into  school  work. 
Everything  is  contemplated  from  the  standpoint  of 
"  Does  it  pay  ?  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  I  believe,  that 
under  any  well-conducted  examination,  whatever  is 
valuable  educationally  is  also  sure  to  pay,  and  therefore 
this  does  not  probably  make  any  difference  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  But  it  does  make  a  vast  difference 
as  to  the  spirit  and  outlook  on  intellectual  things  with 
which  a  student  is  sent  out  into  the  world. 

Now  my  point  is  that  these  evils,  serious  as  they  are, 
do  not  belong  to  the  examination  system  as  such, 
but  are  an  abuse  of  it.  They  arise  from  the  practice 
of  regarding  the  result  not  as  an  "  attainment "  or 
"  progress  record  "  but  as  a  proof  of  successful  teach- 
ing. To  what  an  extent  this  practice  prevails  may 
be  seen  any  day  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  local 
papers. 

There  we  perpetually  find  the  authorities  of  a  school 
appealing  for  public  support  on  the  grounds  that  they 
have  passed  so  many  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Locals 
or  that  they  have  got  such  and  such  classes  and  dis- 
tinctions. Sometimes  the  advertisement  states  that 
the  school  has  passed  more  than  any  other  school  in  the 
district  or  that  it  has  passed  90  per  cent,  of  those  sent 
in.  The  lowest  depth  is  reached  when  the  advertise- 
ment informs  us  that  x  successes  have  been  obtained 
in  y  years,  all  examinations  apparently  being  regarded 
as  of  equal  value.  Surely  one  might  as  well  describe 
one's  income  as  consisting  of  so  many  coins. 

But  even  in  its  least  objectionable  forms,  the  practice 
of  treating  "  results  "  as  successes  of  the  teacher  is 
unreasonable  as  well  as  unprofessional. 

In  the  first  place,  the  result  depends  to  some,  perhaps 
unknown  but  very  large,  extent  on  the  ability  of  the 
itudent,  and  only  on  the  supposition  that  all  schools 
tend  to  get  the  same  material  (a  supposition  notoriously 
false)  can  the  results  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  teaching  power.  That  the  teaching  profession 
fully  realises  that  good  results  depend  upon  the  pos- 
session of  good  material  is  amply  shown  by  the  growth 
of  the  so-called  "scholarship"  system.  This  system, 
which  no  doubt  has  a  perfectly  respectable  origin  in  the 
fact  that  some  scholarships  are  really  required  to  help 
poor  boys  to  climb  the  "  ladder,"  has  grown  into  a 
shameless  practice  of  offering  reduced  prices  to  clever 
boys  who  will  win  successes  and  thereby  do  the  school 
credit  and  attract  fresh  customers.  Probably  as  a 
matter  of  business  it  pays,  but  it  is  at  the  loss  of  much 
professional  dignity. 


Even  were  the  material  constant,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  result  is  so  much  credit  to  the  school  or  teacher. 
Given  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  student  x  and 
the  result  y  we  cannot  simply  say  that  y  -  x  = 
teacher's  success.  Boys  can  and  do  pass  examinations 
unassisted.  In  my  own  forms  which  are  annually 
examined  by  the  Cambridge  Locals,  I  make  a  rule 
of  leaving  one  or  two  small  subjects  to  be  studied 
voluntarily  out  of  school.  The  results  may  not  be  so 
good  as  those  obtained  in  subjects  taken  in  class,  but 
they  are  quite  respectable  and  show  clearly  that  "  suc- 
cesses "  of  a  sort  can  be  obtained  without  any  teaching 
at  all. 

If  I  am  told  that  this  traffic  in  successes  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  system  which  expresses 
results  in  a  definite  form,  I  can  only  reply  that  it 
is  not  paralleled  in  other  professions.  When  the 
barrister  wins  a  case,  when  the  missionary  makes 
a  convert,  when  the  clergyman  gets  an  addition 
to  his  congregation,  when  the  doctor  sets  a  leg,  we 
have  definite  results.  In  each  case  these  might  be 
added  up,  tabulated,  and  advertised.  Yet  this  is  not 
done,  and  that  it  is  not  done  is  due  to  what  we  some- 
times call  professional  etiquette,  but  might  better  call 
professional  feeling,  the  feeling  that  our  calling  not 
only  is  but  is  known  to  be  an  honourable  one,  and  that 
if  we  base  our  reputation  in  it  on  such  grounds  as 
these  we  shall  ultimately  lower  its  prestige  and  with 
it  our  own  dignity. 

If  the  mantle  of  Samuel  Butler  has  fallen  on  any 
successor,  I  will  make  him  a  present  of  an  idea  for  a 
chapter  in  another  Erewhon.  Let  him  suppose  a 
community  in  which  medical  work  is  organised  as  we 
organise  educational  work.  The  individual  practitioner 
will  then  become  rare,  and  doctors  will  be  attached  to 
institutions,  some  public,  others  private.  These  in- 
stitutions will  live  by  their  cures,  certified  by  bodies  of 
medical  inspectors,  who,  however,  omit  to  state  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  the  treatment 
began.  The  institutions  will  offer  bursaries  which  are 
originally  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  patients  who 
cannot  afford  the  fees,  but  are  ultimately  given  to 
patients  who  have  the  strongest  constitutions,  on  the 
ground  that  as  they  are  sure  to  be  cured  they  will  im- 
prove the  advertisement.  A  typical  advertisement  will 
run  as  follows  :  "  During  the  last  six  months  5  cases 
of  measles,  4  of  diphtheria,  3  of  scarlet  fever,  have  been 
certified  as  cured.  Only  one  institution  in  the  district 
has  cured  more."  Let  us  leave  Butler  Redivivus  to 
work  out  further  details.  But,  really  absurd  as  such 
a  system  would  be,  it  could  be  more  easily  justified 
than  its  educational  anti-type.  After  all,  a  cure  is  a 
cure  :  the  man  was  ill,  and  though  perhaps  he  might 
have  got  well  just  as  quickly  with  any  or  no  doctor,  he 
has  got  well.  But  our  successes  are  often  ghastly 
failures.  The  boy  who  gets  a  £40  scholarship  when  he 
ought  to  have  got  an  £80  has,  of  course,  failed  ;  none 
the  less,  he  counts  as  a  "  success."  I  once  had  a  boy 
who,  as  the  result  of  twelve  months'  work,  went  down 
a  class  in  the  Cambridge  Locals — a  painful  incident. 
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the  candid  disclosure  of  which  will,  I  trust,  not  be  used 
to  our  professional  undoing.  Still,  he  did  get  through, 
and  had  we  been  in  the  habit  of  advertising  x  suc- 
cesses we  should  have  welcomed  it  as  enabling  us  to 
advertise  x+i. 

There  are  three  points  on  which  I  should  wish  to 
guard  against  misunderstanding.  First,  I  lay  no 
blame  on  individuals — and  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  I  should  have  to  blame  myself.  I  believe  we  are 
all  guilty  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  scholarship  question  was  discussed  at  the 
Headmasters'  Conference  and  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  great  Public  Schools  was  advocating  the  sup- 
pression of  the  system,  a  lesser  headmaster  who  was 
still  smarting  at  the  memory  of  his  ewe  lamb  carried  off 
to  grace  the  triumphs  of  Clifton  or  Winchester,  mur- 
mured under  his  breath  "  Que  MM.  les  assassins  com- 
mencent."  But  really  we  are  all  "  assassins,"  and 
when  disarmament  comes,  it  must  come  simultaneously. 

Secondly,  it  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  in  proper 
hands  and  under  proper  conditions  examination  results 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  testing  the  teacher's  power. 

Given  that  the  observer  has  the  means  of  eliminating 
that  part  of  the  result  which  is  due  to  the  boy's  ability 
and  to  his  power  of  self-instruction,  he  may  safely 
assign  the  remainder  to  the  teacher. 

A  parent  in  the  case  of  an  individual  boy  and  a 
headmaster  or  colleague  in  the  case  of  a  class  may 
justly  feel  convinced  that  a  certain  success  or  group  of 
successes  is  due  to  skilful  teaching  and  would  not  have 
been  obtained  without  such  teaching. 

But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  methods 
of  the  ordinary  success-monger,  and  indeed,  even  in 
such  cases  the  result  is  probably  more  a  means  of  con- 
firming or  correcting  impressions  already  received  than 
a  first-hand  source  of  information. 

Finally,  it  is  not  denied  that  schools  and  school- 
masters will  always  take  a  legitimate  pride  in  their 
distinguished  alumni  ;  it  would  argue  indeed  a  cold- 
blooded and  ungenerous  spirit  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 

But  this  legitimate  pride  will  be  conditioned  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place  it  will  confine  itself  to  real 
distinctions.  In  the  second  place,  its  predominating 
spirit  will  be  that  of  the  Psalm  "  Non  Nobis,"  not  so 
much  a  desire  to  assert  our  own  part  in  the  work  as  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  honour  has  been  done  to 
ourselves.  Such  a  pride  is  an  utterly  different  thing 
from  the  spirit  of  success-advertisement  which  in  this 
paper  is  condemned  as  "  unprofessional." 

But  the  very  fact  that  this  word  is  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things  shows  that  a  remedy  is  possible. 
For  after  all  we  are  a  "  profession  "  and  we  shall  not  for 
ever  consent  to  be  exempt  from  those  laws  of  honour 
which  other  professions  have  laid  down  for  themselves. 
Of  course  we  must  first  be  organised.  Whether  salvation 
lies,  as  most  think,  in  the  registration  of  teachers,  or 
as  I  should  say  in  the  registration  of  schools,  we  need 
not  despair  of  getting  a  professional  organisation, 
carrying  with  it  a  council  pledged,  amongst  other  duties, 
to  put  down  unprofessional  methods.     Such  a  council 


I  would  venture  to  hope  might  ultimately  succeed  in 
suppressing  all  school  advertisements  except  such  as 
are  of  the  nature  of  pure  notices,  and  thus  add 
quite  an  appreciable  little  sum  to  the  salary  fund. 
At  any  rate  it  might  promote  the  belief  that  lists  of 
examination  successes  are  not  a  proper  ground  on  which 
to  appeal  for  support,  and  it  could  certainly  change  out 
of  knowledge  the  present  scholarship  system.  If  this 
happy  consummation  were  reached,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  public  examination  system  would  be  converted 
from  a  tyrannical  master  into  an  excellent  servant. 
This  view  will  doubtless  not  commend  itself  to  that 
large  class  of  educationists  who  think  that  the  essence 
of  good  examination  consists  in  studying  the  peculiarities 
of  schools,  and  in  close  co-operation  between  examiners 
and  teachers.  But  these  can  at  least  combine  with  us 
against  a  common  enemy  ;  for  this  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  claims  the  ex- 
amination result  as  a  success  for  himself  will  he  be 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  examination.  To  suppose 
that  the  public  will  attach  value  to  certificates  wholly 
or  partially  awarded  by  the  men  who  advertise  them  as 
a  proof  that  they  are  superior  to  their  fellows  is  an 
idle  dream. 


"CEdipus"  and  the 
Public  Schools 

By  T.  Walrond,  M.A. 

Every  one  who  cares  for  our  public  schools  must  have 
found  great  interest  in  "  CEdipus'  "  recent  article.  He 
hits  out  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  does  not  mince 
matters.  In  some  ways,  too,  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  him  as  regards  facts  ;  though  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  his  experiences  have  been  less  pleasant  than 
those  of  the  average  public  school  master.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  masters  who  try  to  conciliate 
sulky  boys  by  asking  them  to  dinner :  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  they  are  exceptional,  if  only 
because  so  very  little  experience  would  convince  any 
man  that  such  measures  defeat  their  own  object. 

But  I  have  a  distinct  and  definite  crow  to  pluck  with 
"  (Edipus."  He  makes  many  complaints,  but  nowhere, 
except  by  implication,  does  he  suggest  a  remedy ;  and 
nowhere  at  all  does  he  give  any  reason  for  believing  that 
any  other  system  which  he  may  prefer  would  have  any 
chance  of  working  well.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  he  seems 
to  have  a  sort  of  hankering  after  the  methods  of  our 
grandfathers  :  no  sentiment,  no  nonsense  about  "  tact- 
fulness  "  between  masters  and  boys,  plenty  of  cane,  no 
cadet  corps,  no  praepostors — the  thing  seems  to  carry 
one  back  to  prae-Arnoldian  days  at  once.  Now  I  hold 
no  special  brief  for  present-day  public  schools  :  but 
when  it  comes  to  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
one  must  necessarily  ask  which  system  works  the  best. 
On  this  point  we  are  fortunately  not  without  information. 
Some  years  ago  the  Strand  Magazine  bethought  itself 
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to  write  round  to  various  headmasters  and  ask  the 
question.  The  headmasters  were  men  in  charge  of  large 
public  schools,  Dr.  Warre,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  James,  Canon 
Lyttelton  and  others — all  men  of  proved  capacity,  and 
old  enough  to  judge  of  the  former  system  by  experience  ; 
and  they  all  agreed  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  as  good 
as  they  ever  were.  It  was  admitted  that  the  old  system 
turned  out  some  better  boys,  but  at  the  cost  of  also 
turning  out  an  enormously  larger  number  of  bad  ones. 
There  it  is :  the  old  public  schools  were  divided  into 
sheep  and  goats  just  as  much  as  the  present  ones.  We 
are  all  rather  apt  to  forget  that  the  Rugby  of  Arnold 
produced  not  only  Tom  Brown  but  Flashman  :  and  we 
younger  men  who  know  of  the  older  days  only  from  books 
are  also  apt  to  forget  that  in  those  books  half  the  vile- 
nesses  of  the  old-fashioned  school  are  necessarily  omitted. 

So  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
restore  the  old  state  of  things,  even  if  it  were  possible. 
But  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  hopelessly  out 
of  the  question.  One  might  as  well  try  to  bring  the 
mail-coach  back  into  existence.  Indeed,  the  mail-coach 
has  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  the  question  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century 
there  were  some  dozen  public  schools  who  drew  their 
boys  from  all  over  the  country  :  the  rest  were  hardly 
more  than  local  institutions.  Nowadays,  with  our 
ease  in  travel,  practically  every  school  competes  against 
every  other,  or  at  all  events  against  every  other  with 
the  same  scale  of  fees :  and  this  brings  with  it,  whether 
we  like  it  or  no,  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  competition.  The  result  is  that  the  parent 
is  necessarily  a  much  larger  factor  in  the  situation  : 
and  the  parents  know  it,  and  the  headmaster  knows  it 
only  too  well.  He  may  defy  a  single  parent  on  a  single 
point ;  every  headmaster  does  so  constantly :  but  if 
he  sets  up  a  state  of  things  which  the  average  parent 
dislikes,  he  may  as  well  shut  up  his  establishment  at 
once  ;    his  resignation  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

We  need  go  no  further  than  "  (Edipus  "  to  seek  an 
instance.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  cane  is  practically 
abolished  "  in  most  schools,  and  regrets  this,  especially 
as  regards  the  assistant  master.  On  this  point  I  wrote 
in  School  some  little  time  ago,  giving  arguments  both 
for  and  against  the  present  system,  and  here  I  will 
simply  repeat  what  I  said  then,  that  whereas  I  always 
felt  that  I  might  quite  safely  be  trusted  with  a  cane, 
I  was  never  quite  confident  that  it  would  do  in  the  case 
of  my  esteemed  colleague  Mr.  So-and-so.  My  own 
grumble  is  that  small  canings  have  been  abolished.  The 
cane  is  never  used  at  all  except  for  very  serious  offences, 
and  then  it  is  laid  on  with  the  headmaster's  full  strength, 
and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  many  cases  where  one 
slight  stroke  would  check  the  exuberance  of  a  small 
boy's  playfulness  far  better  than  any  of  the  extremely 
futile  substitutes  which  the  modern  headmaster  has 
devised.  Indeed,  the  desirability  of  bringing  back  the 
cane  is  proved  abundantly  by  the  heartbreaking  failure 
of  those  substitutes.  For  a  time  it  was  writing  lines  : 
which  was  never  particularly  effective  ;  then  the  head- 
masters said  that  writing  lines  spoilt  the  handwriting ; 


nearly  all  discouraged  them,  and  some  abolished  them 
— though  the  resulting  improvement  in  the  handwriting 
has  never  been  wholly  apparent  to  me  ;  what  I  notice 
more  is  a  diminution  in  speed.  Nowadays  some  men 
make  boys  write  copies,  which  again,  by  some  strange 
perversity  of  things,  manages  somehow  not  to  improve 
the  caligraphy  :  others  try  "  detention,"  which  gives 
good  practice  in  idleness ;  yet  others  have  extra  drill, 
which  casts  upon  all  drill  a  very  undeserved  slur  ;  and 
not  one  of  them  all  has  a  tithe  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
cane  lying  on  the  desk,  even  if  it  is  not  used  more  than 
once  a  week.  But  who  is  responsible  for  this  ?  Dare 
"  (Edipus  "  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  schoolmaster  ? 
Was  it  not  within  the  last  six  months  that  the  Walsall 
parent  raised  such  a  hullabaloo  because  his  hopeful 
son  was  threatened  with  the  cane  for  smoking  ?  It  is 
the  parent,  not  the  schoolmaster,  who  neglects  the 
discipline  of  the  children.  We  have  changed  much 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  Then  stripes  were 
considered  a  natural  accompaniment  of  a  boy's  educa- 
tion ;  now  the  smallest  caning  will  excite  the  parent 
more  than  the  largest  imposition.  Personally  I  regret 
this  much,  if  only  because  I  think  that  it  was  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  boy  to  learn  to  glory  in  enduring 
physical  pain  without  showing  that  he  cared  for  it. 
But  the  fact  is  so  :  and  the  schoolmaster  must  needs 
accept  it.  When  the  wheel  comes  full  circle,  and  the 
British  public  reverts  to  King  Solomon's  methods, 
doubtless  the  schoolmaster  will  do  so  too. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  keep  our  cane  mostly 
in  the  cupboard  ;  and  to  avoid  bringing  it  out  too  often, 
we  have  perforce  to  employ  tact.  It  is  a  pity  to  decry 
"  tactfulness " — even  when  written  with  inverted 
commas.  Doubtless  it  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
— weakness,  the  desire  for  large  numbers,  popularity- 
hunting,  the  tendency  to  hide  faults  rather  than  to  cure 
them.  Doubtless,  too,  it  is  often  abused,  especially  in 
dealing  with  parents.  But  after  all  there  is  nobody 
who  needs  tact  more  than  a  schoolmaster,  and  there  is 
no  virtue  which  a  schoolmaster  needs  more  than  tact. 
Modern  schoolmastering  may  quite  safely  glory  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  more  or  less  discovered  that  boys  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  are  more  or  less  reasoning  beings, 
controllable  more  by  personal  influence  than  by  any 
quantity  of  pains  and  penalties.  A  Sixth  Form  master 
who  works  by  impositions  writes  himself  down  a  failure. 
He  may  be  a  clever  man  :  he  may  even  get  his  pupils 
scholarships  :  but  as  an  educator  he  is  naught.  For 
older  boys  care  very  little  for  impositions ;  they  write 
lines  during  the  intervals  of  cocoa  and  conversation  : 
they  joke  about  them  to  one  another,  and  gleefully  count 
up  the  number  of  lines  set  in  one  hour  of  irritability : 
and  probably  the  only  lasting  result  is  a  sincere  deter- 
mination to  have  full  value  for  them  on  any  subsequent 
opportunities.  And  what  is  more,  the  really  important 
failings  of  a  big  boy  are  those  for  which  punishment  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Mannishness  and  conceit, 
.for  example,  are  not  measurable  in  terms  of  impositions  : 
and  even  if  he  wishes  to  be  impertinent  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  clever  enough  to  clothe  his  impertinence  in 
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respectful  language.  Where  an  order  is  given  as  by  a 
despot,  he  shows  a  fiendish  cunning  in  evading  it : 
where  the  same  thing  is  conveyed  to  him  as  advice  from 
an  older  man,  he  will  at  least  give  it  consideration.  He 
is  just  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  which  age  brings 
with  it :  for  he  is  just  beginning  to  know  what  it  is 
to  deal  with  beings  who  are  distinctly  younger  and  more 
foolish  than  he  :  and  so  he  is  ready  enough,  if  left  a  free 
agent,  to  take  advantage  of  the  riper  experience  of  his 
elders.  But  only  if  left  a  free  agent ;  and  he  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  "  Tactfulness "  may  and  does 
produce  many  failures  ;  but  under  present  conditions  it 
is  the  surest  if  not  the  only  road  to  success. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  Prefect  system, 
one  direct  result  of  which  is  to  emphasise  the  difference 
between  older  and  younger  boys.  If  worked  with 
average  intelligence  it  makes  the  prefect  have  a  greater 
respect  for  his  masters  ;  he  who  is  just  learning  that 
to  maintain  discipline  is  no  simple  matter  will  tend  to 
look  up  to  those  who  have  been  at  the  job  for  years  ; 
rule-breaking  becomes  less  entirely  admirable  in  the 
eyes  of  one  who  is  now  a  lawgiver  himself.  "  CEdipus  " 
tells  us  that  the  system  is  a  partial  failure  and  has  some 
obvious  dangers.  Quite  so:  and  in  these  points  the 
prefect  system  resembles  most  other  human  devices. 
But  is  there  any  other  system  which  can  take  its  place, 
any  system  which  is  less  of  a  failure,  which  has  fewer 
dangers,  obvious  or  otherwise,  which  has  more  to  be 
said  in  its  favour  ?  "  CEdipus  "  suggests  none  ;  and 
I  have  heard  of  none.  We  may  discuss  the  different 
methods  of  appointing  prefects— whether,  as  in  most 
of  the  best-known  schools,  all  the  Sixth  should  be 
prefects,  which  may  cause  anaemic  bookishness  to  be 
saddled  with  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  or  whether  to 
choose  them  by  "probable  efficiency"  which  may  very 
likely  end  in  giving  additional  importance  to  those  who 
are,  in  all  conscience,  quite  important  enough  already. 
But  something  of  the  sort  is  almost  inevitable  :  indeed 
we  should  hardly  recognise  the  public  school  without  it. 
If  there  are  no  prefects,  how  are  the  boarding-houses  to 
be  looked  after  out  of  school  hours  ?  Are  they  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  public  opinion  of  the  boys  ?  Or 
are  they,  German  fashion,  to  be,  night  and  day,  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  master  ?  When  we  put 
the  question  this  way  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
prefect  system,  tares  and  wheat  combined,  has  come 
to  stay.  And  as  for  the  smallei  fry  regarding  the  prefect 
as  a  sort  of  under-master,  that  is  the  precise  position 
which  he  does  occupy  to  them  :  he  is  in  authority  over 
them,  just  as  his  masters  are  over  him.  A  very  little 
self-assertion  on  the  part  of  a  master  will  prevent 
juniors  from  regarding  the  prefect's  authority  as  equal 
to  his  :  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  prefect  will,  if 
reasonably  approached,  be  the  first  person  to  point  this 
out  to  them.  There  are  cases,  I  admit,  where  the  head- 
master gives  the  prefects  too  high  a  position— where, 
for  instance,  he  forbids  his  colleagues  to  punish  prefects, 
instead  of  merely  asking  them  to  avoid  it.  But  the 
system  itself  is  not  to  blame  because  unwise  men  work 
it  unwisely. 


I  had  sundry  further  criticisms  to  make  on  "  CEdipus." 
I  had  a  few  words  to  say  about  his  desire  for  increase  of 
roughness — that  our  schools  should  breed  more  Sloggers 
as  well  as  more  Tom  Browns — a  thing  not  neces- 
sarily desirable.  I  could  have  written  something  about 
boys  being  a  nuisance  in  the  house,  and  given  statistics 
to  show  that  the  hobbledehoy  is  common  to  all  ages. 
I  have  even  a  few  grievances  of  my  own  against  the 
public  schools,  grievances  which  I  may  perhaps  air 
some  day.  For  the  present,  however,  I  feel  that  I 
have  taken  up  enough  space. 


The  Puzzle-loving  Mind 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

From  its  earliest  days  the  child  is  a  puzzle-loving 
animal — and  fortunately  so,  for  otherwise  education 
would  be  a  hard  matter. 

The  main  natural  impulse  towards  doing  and  knowing 
seems  to  be  an  innate  masterfulness — the  combative 
instinct  that  will  not  brook  defeat.  It  is  not  intended 
to  discuss  the  development  of  this  instinct  on  the 
physical  side.  For  the  study  of  its  intellectual  mani- 
festation the  nursery  is  a  fitting  scene  to  start  with. 
Here,  one  of  the  toys  best  calculated  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  of  a  child  is  the  box  of  cubes,  con- 
taining pictures  in  sections  which  have  to  be  pieced 
together ;  in  the  same  class  is  an  endless  variety  of 
patchwork  puzzles,  modern  invention  going  to  ex- 
travagant lengths  of  ingenuity,  presumably  catering 
more  for  the  parents  than  the  child — but  that  is  another 
story.  One  other  still  undislodged  favourite — which 
we  none  of  us  quite  grow  out  of — the  solitaire  board, 
may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Further 
instances  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  children  and  their  doings. 

Education,  like  most  other  speculative  subjects,  has 
passed  through  the  crucible  of  many  a  scientific  specialist, 
and  there  is  now  a  goodly  list  of  philosophers  to  its 
account.  Without  for  a  moment  denying  the  need  for 
scientific  treatment  and  formularisation,  or  question- 
ing the  value  of  philosophic  educational  treatises,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  at  times  to  the  plain-thinking 
man  philosophy  would  appear  to  be  the  art  of  putting 
obvious  truths  into  unintelligible  language. 

The  learned,  then,  may  well  smile  at  the  crudity  of 
talking  of  the  child's  "  puzzle-loving  mind."  The 
term,  however,  has  been  purposely  chosen  for  its  clear- 
ness and  its  suitability  to  the  tenor  of  this  inquiry. 
To  call  it  a  discussion  of  the  heuristic  method  might 
seem  a  more  rational  course.  But  "  heuristic  "  is  one 
of  those  technical  terms  which  have  such  an  "  efficient" 
sound  that  they  are  frequently  employed  as  substitutes 
for  the  existence  of  the  principles  which  they  were 
originally  intended  to  connote.  Besides,  its  employ- 
ment would  have  the  effect  both  of  raising  too  high 
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expectations  concerning  the  simple  remarks  that  are 
to  follow,  and  of  restricting  those  remarks  within  too 
narrow  limits. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
cannot  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  there  must  be 
something  very  radically  wrong  with  the  teaching. 
And  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  younger  boys.  To  them  mathematics  is  an 
unbounded  field  for  the  play  of  their  enterprising 
instinct.  Every  sum,  indeed,  is  a  puzzle,  and  every 
healthy  boy  wishes  to  feel  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
it  out.  If  all  subjects  could  be  similarly  reduced  to  a 
collection  of  short  puzzles,  capable  of  exact  solution — 
the  brevity  and  exactness  required  varying  inversely 
with  the  age  of  the  scholars — the  wheels  of  education 
would  need  less  greasing. 

The  question  of  "  exact  solution  "  gives  occasion  for 
a  few  words  of  caution  with  regard  to  recent  develop- 
ments in  mathematical  teaching. 

Theoretical  questions,  with  answers  that  "  come  out 
nicely"  are  now  rapidly  vanishing  from  our  teaching 
(if  not  from  our  text-books).  In  their  stead  we  have 
practical  problems  based  on  everyday  life  (where 
unfortunately  things  have  not  that  happy  knack  of 
"coming  out  nicely"),  which  can  only  be  treated  by 
what  is  known  as  the  method  of  approximation. 

Are  we  then  at  one  blow  to  shatter  the  illusions  of 
childhood,  whose  faith  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  exact- 
ness ?  Are  we  to  introduce  these  bravely  springing 
plants  to  the  blighting  winds  of  vagueness — which,  as 
it  is,  will  come  all  too  soon  to  disturb  their  sunny  outlook 
on  life  ? 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  talk  of  a  child's  faith  in 
exactness  when  fertility  of  imagination  is  one  of  its 
strongest  characteristics.  Yet,  fanciful  as  are  its  ideas 
and  however  correctly  they  may  be  classed— from  the 
adult's  point  of  view — under  imagination  (or,  more 
harshly,  exaggeration),  are  they  for  that  any  the  less 
literal  facts  to  the  child  itself  ? 

To  many  teachers — not  of  course  mathematical 
specialists,  but  the  general  form-masters,  or  specialists 
in  other  subjects,  who  do  some  mathematical  teaching — 
approximation  is  inclined  to  present  itself  as  a  synonym 
for  vagueness  ;  and  the  mischief  done  to  a  child's 
mind  by  such  a  doctrine  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gauge. 
If  approximation  methods  are  to  come  into  general 
use— which  may  be  taken  for  granted — then  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  boys  be  taught  that  within  certain 
fixed  limits  (and  in  practice  the  limits  must  be  fixed 
and  stated  by  the  boys  at  the  head  of  each  sum  worked) 
the  answer  to  an  "approximation"  is  exact.  There 
must  be  no  margin  of  grace.  The  answer  is  either 
right  or  wrong.  (Approximation  in  a  different  sense, 
namely,  the  rough  calculation  of  a  result  before  actually 
working  out  a  problem,  is,  of  course,  another  matter, 
and  should  take  its  place  as  the  normal  preliminary  to 
every  precise  mental  process.  But  vague  approxi- 
mations as  final  solutions  should  be  eschewed  as  utterly 
as  if  they  were  agents  of  the  Evil  One.) 

Practical  illustrations  would  no  doubt  render  more 


clear  the  pitfalls  here  alluded  to ;  but  that  subject 
once  started  on  would  require  an  article  to  itself,  and 
one  of  a  technical  nature  out  of  keeping  with  this 
cursory  survey. 

One  of  the  puzzles  in  education  which  a  boy  does 
not  like  to  solve,  and  cannot  solve,  is  the  puzzle  of 
being  required  to  do  obviously  futile  things.  He  may 
do  them,  but  he  will  do  them  doggedly.  The  apparently 
futile  things  a  boy  of  faith — if  told  that  they  are  for 
his  ultimate  good— may  set  himself  conscientiously  to 
perform  ;  but  the  obviously  futile  he  will  kick  against, 
and  the  more  certainly,  the  more  of  the  right  metal  there 
is  in  him.  The  futility  of  insisting  on  brain-racking 
arithmetical  solutions  of  problems  which  can  be  solved 
with  ease  by  algebra  has  now  long  been  recognised  : 
the  water-tight  compartment  view  of  education  has 
long  since  been  jettisoned  into  the  limbo  of  mistaken 
principles. 

(What  a  weird  and  dismal  colony  they  must  make, 
these  dwellers  in  the  outer  darkness  of  forsaken  ideals — 
all  huddled  together — shuddered  at,  and  looked  upon 
as  criminals  by  stray  wanderers  from  the  world  of  true 
enlightenment — with  here  and  there  a  misplaced  in- 
nocent, patiently  awaiting  its  recall  in  the  may  be 
distant  but  sure  revolution  of  time  !) 

Even  yet,  however,  in  a  disguised  form,  futility  still 
occupies  a  needlessly  large  place  in  our  educational 
methods.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  mistake  of  em- 
ploying as  an  end  what  should  only  be  employed  as  a 
means. 

The  crying  instance  in  mathematics  is  the  treatment 
of  the  graphical  method.  As  a  mathematical  master 
(a  keen  pioneer  of  the  new  methods)  recently  remarked 
to  the  writer  with  sorrowful  scorn  :  "  The  authors  of 
the  present  (one  can  hardly  say  modern)  text-books 
seem  to  think  that  their  works  will  at  once  be  recognised 
as  up-to-date  if  only  they  can  add  to  their  prospectus 
the  mystical  words  '  Including  a  chapter  on  Graphs.'  " 
A  chapter  on  graphs  !  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  include  a  chapter  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Ruler."  Instead 
of  being  introduced  to  the  fascinating  utility  of  graphical 
methods  when  employed  in  everyday  work,  as  occa- 
sions arise,  the  boy  is  put  through  a  dreary  course  of 
cooked-up  (and  many  of  them  misleading)  graphical 
problems,  and  is  never  allowed  to  appreciate  the  true 
function  of  this  ancillary  process. 

Turning  now  to  language  teaching,  and  examining 
the  opportunities  therein  provided  for  the  short-puzzle 
exact-solution  method,  we  shall  for  the  first  time  realise 
the  full  significance  of  that  seemingly  barren  expression 
"mental  gymnastics"  as  applied  to  the  classics.  In 
fact  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Latin  language  so 
readily  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  fascinating  puzzles, 
that  one  could  almost  believe  it  had  been  specially 
compiled  for  that  purpose  !  (Greek  presents  similar 
opportunities,  while  the  greater  subtlety  of  many  of 
its  puzzles  renders  it  peculiarly  fitting  as  a  continuation 
study,  to  be  taken  up  after  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin 
*  has  been  attained.)  There  is  a  finality,  too,  about  each 
little    problem  which  makes  Latin  such  an  excellent 
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instrument  for  the  education  of  young  boys  who  are 
notoriously  deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  ap- 
plication in  a  single  direction.  And  yet  each  problem 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to,  and  a  slight  connection 
with,  its  neighbour  ;  so  that  the  pupil  is  imperceptibly 
beguiled  into  the  acquisition  of  this  desirable  habit  of 
sustained  application  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  the 
gradual,  almost  unconscious,  building  up  of  a  large 
whole  out  of  a  series  of  smaller  constructions  each 
complete  in  itself,  the  whole,  when  attained,  being  a 
sudden  revelation  of  the  result  of  all  the  previous 
constructive  labours. 

In  a  simple  construing  lesson,  for  instance,  the  first 
puzzle  is  to  find  the  principal  verb ;  the  second,  to  find  a 
subject  that  fits  on  to  it ;  then  to  find  an  object,  if  there 
is  one,  and  so  on — it  is  needless  to  labour  the  illustration. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  translating  of  English 
into  Latin  ;  the  process  is  practically  the  same,  with 
just  a  needful  spice  of  variety  supplied  by  the  puzzle 
taking  on  to  a  certain  extent  a  synthetic  rather  than 
an  analytic  form.  In  both  cases  the  activity  of  the 
boys'  brains  in  this  puzzle-solving  is  far  more  fully 
appreciated,  and  their  lively  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
more  readily  secured,  if  the  work  be  done  viva  voce  and 
not  on  paper.  The  older  method  has  been  to  have 
exercises  written,  and  grammatical  work  heard.  The 
latter  no  doubt  offers  a  means  of  creating  keen  com- 
petition among  the  scholars ;  but  accuracy  can  never 
be  ensured  unless  a  large  amount  of  written  grammar 
is  enforced.  The  monotony  of  such  written  tasks  may 
be  objected  to ;  but  adults  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  what  seems  monotonous  to  them  is  not  necessarily 
so  to  boys  ;  and  one  thing  boys  do  like  is  frequent 
repetition  of  similar  work,  presumably  the  bringing 
into  play  again  of  faculties  recently  aroused  being  the 
source  of  this  pleasurable  sensation. 

Turning  to  modern  languages,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  here  we  have  not  anything  like  the  same 
scope  for  concise  problem  work.  German,  in  so  far 
as  it  retains  a  flexional  system,  approaches  nearest  to 
Latin,  but  French  and  English  are  very  deficient  in 
the  outstanding  elements  of  precision  requisite  for 
developing  an  accurate  habit  of  mind.  From  this 
follows  the  conclusion  that  the  first  language  to  be 
studied  by  children  should  be  Latin  and  not  French  or 
German.  Those  who  favour  beginning  with  a  modern 
language  do  so  on  the  plea  of  approaching  the  unknown 
through  the  known.  They  say  that  a  child  should 
begin  by  studying  the  language  that  is  nearest  in 
structure  and  thought  to  his  mother  tongue.  But  as 
a  boy,  at  the  commencement  of  his  secondary  educa- 
tion, knows  practically  nothing  about  the  structure  of 
his  mother  tongue,  and  less  about  the  thought,  this 
argument — highly  plausible  though  it  may  be  to  the 
adult  mind — has  in  reality  no  bearing  at  all  upon  the 
question. 

The  subject  which  suffers  more  than  any  other  from 
its  inadaptability  to  an  educational  method  of  treatment 
is  English.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  elementary 
stages,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  is  devoted 


to  studying  the  language  grammatically.  The  results 
are  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  the  labour ;  the 
"hopeless"  pupils  remain  hopeless  to  the  end;  the 
only  boys  who  do  promising  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  largely  in 
their  spare  time— and  these  boys  probably  owe  as 
little  to  their  school  English  lessons  as  do  the  hopeless 
cases  referred  to  above.  This  being  so,  it  would  surely 
be  sounder  policy  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  Latin 
lesson  for  training  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
language,  and  to  confine  English  work  to  the  reading 
(without  notes)  of  books  that  have  a  genuine  attraction 
to  the  average  boy.  The  net  should  be  spread  as  wide 
as  possible,  including  serials  like  the  Boys'  Own  Paper, 
books  by  Henty  and  Jules  Verne  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Scott  and  Kingsley  ;  in  fact  the  boys  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  books,  under  a  very  easy 
censorship  of  the  form-master.  One  lesson  out  of  three, 
say,  should  be  allotted  to  this  silent  reading ;  one  to 
the  reading  in  class  of  some  really  entertaining,  as  well 
as  stimulating,  standard  author ;  while  every  third 
lesson  should  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  literary 
expression  by  means  of  written  composition  of  every 
conceivable  variety— not  only  set  essays,  but  imaginary 
lectures  and  speeches,  dialogues,  character  sketches, 
original  stories,  verses  occasionally,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  reproductions  of  scenes  from  the  books  the  boys 
are  reading — similar  practice  in  viva  voce  expression 
being  held  at  regular  intervals. 

The  teacher  would  throughout  take  a  lively  interest 
not  only  in  the  books  that  his  pupils  were  reading  at 
school,  but  in  what  they  would  read  in  their  leisure 
time  at  home.  If  his  choice  of  the  form  reading-books 
(i.e.,  those  read  conjointly  aloud)  were  judicious,  his 
advice  would  also  be  found  to  carry  weight  with  the 
boys  in  the  matter  of  their  own  private  reading.  His 
efforts  would  be  largely  aided  by  the  existence  of  a 
well-stocked  school  library,  or,  better,  form  library — 
for  the  latter  would  be  of  greater  effect  in  centralising 
interest  and  promoting  discussion  among  the  form. 

Were  English  teaching  conducted  on  these  lines  (of 
course  the  more  specialised  work  of  senior  forms  is 
outside  the  range  of  all  discussion  of  this  kind),  the 
average  English  boy  would  not  leave  school  an  avowed 
Philistine  in  all  things  literary,  a  hater  of  the  very 
name  of  standard  author. 

The  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  then,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  subjected  to  methods  of  dissection  and 
piecemeal  problem  work.  And  it  is,  after  all,  as  well 
to  have  one  item  in  the  curriculum  treated  on  an 
altogether  higher  plane,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
broaden  the  mind  and  beget  the  habit  of  sustained 
concentration — which  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects  exercised  by  silent  reading  on  the  mercurial 
temperament  of  young  boys. 

With  geography  and  history  the  case  is  different. 
The  study  of  these  subjects  in  their  widest  application 
is  indeed  unsuited  to  children,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  the  higher  forms  are  reached.  In  fact 
the   time   allotted    to  geography   and    history  in  the 
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lowest  part  of  the  school  should  be  quite  small,  but 
increasing  largely  as  the  forms  go  up.  Some  knowledge 
of,  and,  better  still,  some  real  interest  in,  history  will 
have  been  derived  from  the  English  reading  lessons. 

The  actual  history  and  geography  lessons  can,  in 
the  hands  of  capable  teachers,  be  very  well  carried  out 
by  problem  methods.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
geography,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  cause  and  effect — and 
that  is  nine-tenths  of  the  subject.  The  remainder, 
which  consists  in  memorising  facts,  can  be  best  carried 
out  by  means  of  much  rough  map-drawing — also  fre- 
quently needed  for  the  other  part  of  the  work. 

No  special  advocacy  of  the  method  is  required  with 
regard  to  history  teaching ;  for  here  it  is  the  normal 
ideal  of  every  history  teacher  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as 
he  is  able.  But  its  employment  to  the  full  is  only 
within  the  power  of  exceptionally  capable  teachers. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  history  work  would 
consist  in  breaking  up  the  narrative  into  short  episodes, 
as  complete  in  themselves  as  possible.  The  teacher 
would  give  to  the  class  in  strong  outline  the  main 
factors  leading  up  to  the  situation,  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  characters  taking  part  in  it.  He  would  then  call 
upon  the  class  for  suggestions  as  to  the  probable 
denouement,  discussion  would  be  provoked,  the  teacher 
throwing  in  a  criticism  or  suggestion  here  and  there,  until 
at  last  the  correct  solution  was  arrived  at — never  to  be 
forgotten. 

There  should  also  be  close  inter-action  between  the 
history  and  the  English  teaching,  the  history  master, 
as  occasions  arose,  suggesting  books  suitable  for  the 
boys  to  read,  and  also,  now  and  then,  subjects  for  their 
essays.  These  essays  he  would  naturally  desire  to 
see;  and  indeed,  conversely,  it  would  be  a  material 
advantage  if  all  written  essays  could  be  submitted  to 
the  English  master  for  criticism  after  they  have  been 
examined  by  the  master  by  whom  they  were  set.  This 
would  dispel  the  illusion  that  commonly  obtains  among 
boys — and  indeed  is  often  perforce  acquiesced  in  by  their 
teachers — that  style  in  writing  (in  both  senses)  is  a  luxury 
only  to  be  indulged  in  on  special  occasions. 

But,  under  present  conditions,  the  English  master  on 
a  staff  is  often  harder  worked  than  any  of  his  colleagues  ; 
and  if  the  plan  suggested  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  allow  him  a  very  generous  portion  of  free 
time  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  extra  work.  Indeed, 
in  many  schools  it  might  involve  the  retention  of  two 
English  specialists  on  the  staff.  Yet  surely  this  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  when  dealing  with  the  language  of 
our  own  country. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  let  this  inquiry 
venture  across  the  threshold  of  the  laboratory.  Science 
teaching — if  seeing  the  printed  word  is  believing — 
has  from  the  first  been  recognised  as  the  field  par 
excellence  for  the  employment  of  the  heuristic  method. 
Whether  it  is  so  generally  practised  as  it  should  be 
might  prove  a  fruitful  matter  for  inquiry.  But  at  any 
rate  the  method  is  there  ready  to  hand ;  its  details 
can  be  studied  in  book  and  pamphlet.  So  that  if 
there  is  anything  at  fault  in  the  teaching  of  science 


(as  many  practical  authorities  maintain),  it  is  not  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  well -developed  and  organised  up-to-date 
method. 


Agricultural   Education  in 
Elementary  Schools 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  Bill  under  the  above  title  annually  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has  this  year  advanced 
a  stage.  It  has  been  referred  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  is  supported  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  than 
whom  few  men  speak  upon  educational  matters  with 
greater  authority.  It  may  be  opportune,  therefore, 
carefully  to  examine  the  Bill  and  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  is  really  calculated  to  further  the  objects  of  its  pro- 
moters. That  Mr.  Collings  is  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  the  rural  districts  no  one  will  deny  ; 
he  has  made  the  welfare  of  the  labourer  and  the  small 
cultivator  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  his  long  political 
career.  But  to  describe  the  Bill  as  he  does  is  in  itself 
misleading,  and  certain  to  provoke  hostile  criticism 
from  those  familiar  with  the  aims,  scope  and  limitations 
of  the  village  school.  Agricultural  education  cannot 
be  given  there :  to  imply  that  it  can  inevitably  retards 
a  movement  which  is  otherwise  based  upon  the  soundest 
educational  principles.  The  futility  of  attempting  to 
teach  the  art  of  farming  at  an  elementary  school  was 
emphasised  years  ago  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  his 
opinion  is  now  generally  accepted.  We  all  desire  that 
country  as  well  as  town  children  shall  be  taught  more 
from  things  and  less  from  books,  that  the  natural  and 
physical  phenomena  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods 
shall  provide  material  for  class  lessons,  and  that  every 
child  shall  be  encouraged  to  study  Nature  in  whatever 
may  be  her  most  accessible  form.  Beyond  this  neither 
the  educationist  nor  the  agriculturist  is  prepared  to  go. 
The  latter  fully  recognises  the  supreme  importance  of 
giving  the  village  lad,  whether  he  is  destined  to  till  the 
fields  or  not,  as  thorough  an  education  as  is  possible, 
and  he  does  not  wish  that  education  to  be  vitiated  by 
scraps  of  technical  instruction,  which  are  of  little  or  no 
practical  value.  What  he  looks  for  in  the  product  of  the 
schools  are  intelligence,  adaptability  and  resourcefulness. 
Hitherto  these  essential  qualities  have  been  wanting, 
hence  the  dissatisfaction  with  a  purely  bookish  cur- 
riculum. This  attitude  was  perfectly  justifiable,  but 
it  should  not  cause  those  anxious  to  help  the  farmer 
or  the  labourer  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
ultimate  end  of  both  urban  and  rural  schools  is  identical : 
to  stimulate  mental  alertness,  an  orderly  habit  of  think- 
ing, and  a  uniform  development  of  all  the  faculties. 
The  differentiation  of  the  one  school  from  the  other 
consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  scholars  and  the  locality, 
not  in  the  introduction  of  new  subjects.    Those  who 
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visit  the  education  section  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibi- 
tion can  see  how  this  ideal  may  be  attained,  not  merely 
in  the  villages  of  Kent  and  Essex,  but  in  the  crowded 
centres  of  Manchester  and  London.  A  glance  at  the 
Schedule  appended  to  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  shows  how 
different  are  his  views,  and  what  highly  specialised 
teaching  he  advocates.  Inter  alia  he  suggests  cow-  and 
pig-keeping,  and  the  packing  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  produce  for  market  as  appropriate  subjects.  Such 
knowledge  is  eminently  desirable,  but  the  elementary 
school  is  not  the  place  for  imparting  it. 

If  Mr.  Collings  would  eliminate  a  few  of  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  the   Schedule,   no  objection   could  be 
entertained  to  his  proposal  that  "  the  subjects  specified 
in  this  Act  shall  be  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  all 
public  elementary  schools  situate  within  the  area  of 
rural  districts  as  defined  by  section  21  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1897,  and  of  semi-rural  districts  as 
defined  by  section  9  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875." 
It  should,  however,   be  remembered  that  the  various 
subjects  are  essentially  instruments  of  education  and  not 
ends  in  themselves.    The  Bill  provides  that  a  special 
grant,  not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  shall  be 
made  to  local  education  authorities  by  the  Board  of 
Education  towards  the  expenses  connected  with  school 
gardens,  allotments  of  land,  buildings,  workshops,  and 
tools.     Some  additional  aid  from  the  Board  is  necessary 
if  the  village  school  is  to  be  put  upon  terms  of  equality 
with   the   urban   school.     Money   is   needed   especially 
to  enable  country  children  to  receive  manual  instruction 
in  wood-  or  metal-work,  the  importance  of  which  is  not 
less  than  the  cultivation  of  school  gardens.     It  is  further 
provided  that  a  special  grant,  not  exceeding  75  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  collections  of  books,  specimens  of  animals,  birds, 
insects,   minerals,   plants,   seeds  and  other  objects   to 
illustrate  the  instruction.     In  several  respects  the  sug- 
gestion is  to  be  commended.     A  school  library  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  and  specimens  of  animals 
and  birds  would  be  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  proper  equipment  of  all  schools  in  either  of  these 
directions  is  impossible  without  more  assistance  from 
Whitehall.      But,  were  Mr.  Collings'    proposal  carried 
into  effect,  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised  that 
it  was  not  abused.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  stipulate  that 
the  estimated  cost  and  full  particulars  must  be  submitted 
to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board.     The  temptation  to 
form  simply  a  sort  of  show  school-museum  would  have 
to   be  guarded   against.     What   the   teachers  and  the 
pupils  have  themselves  collected  possesses  an  infinitely 
greater  educational  value  than  what  may  be  purchased. 
We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  the  old  dusty  cases  of 
miscellaneous  articles  stored  away  as  curiosities,  rarely, 
if  ever,  used,  and  with  no  special  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment   of    the   school.     That   school-museums   brought 
together  and  arranged  by  the  pupils  may  be  of  great 
service  is  indisputable,  but,  as  Professor  Miall  has  pointed 
out,  "  Nature-study  must  rely  on  methods  which  work 
by  the  pupil,  exercising  his  eyes,  hands,  independent 
observation,  imagination  and  love  of  doing,  rather  than 


on  the  lecture  and  the  museum,  which  work  for  him,  and 
chiefly  exercise  his  memory." 

It  may  appear  ungracious  to  criticise  Mr.  CoUings' 
Bill  at  all,  when  one  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  motives,  but  its  defects  are  too  obvious 
to  be  ignored.  Those  who  were  identified  with  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  rural  education  ten  years 
ago  will  recall  the  opposition  which  they  encountered 
from  those  who  asserted  that  its  underlying  purpose  was 
to  deprive  country  children  of  their  already  exiguous 
chances  of  instruction,  and  to  chain  them  to  the  land, 
by  training  them  for  no  higher  life  than  that  of  a  labourer. 
We  must  not  re-awaken  these  suspicions.  A  good  deal 
of  cant  has  lately  been  written  upon  the  supposed 
advantage  of  importing  a  "  rural  bias  "  into  the  village 
school.  Nothing  could  be  more  mischievous.  The 
curriculum  should  be  free  from  bias  of  any  kind :  it 
should  preserve  an  exact  equilibrium  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  studies,  since  the  function  of  the  school 
is  to  educate  and  not  to  prepare  for  any  trade  or  industry. 
With  certain  amendments  the  Bill  under  notice  would 
be  free  from  objection.  Instead  of  describing  it  as  a 
Bill  to  promote  Agricultural  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools,  why  should  it  not  be  termed  what  it  is  in 
effect,  "  A  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion "  ?  And  why  should  not  the  advice  of  a  few  expe- 
rienced teachers  be  taken  as  to  the  appropriateness  and 
practicability  of  some  of  the  prescribed  subjects  ? 


School  attendance  is  compulsory  in  all  the  chief 
European  countries  and  British  colonies ;  Belgium, 
Quebec  and  Manitoba  are  the  principal  exceptions. 
The  most  generally  accepted  age  is  fourteen  years, 
though  in  seven  colonies  children  may  leave  on  the 
completion  of  their  twelfth  year.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  attendances 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law.  At- 
tendance at  continuation  schools  does  not  yet  appear 
to  be  compulsory  elsewhere  than  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  Japan  in  the  epitome  of  the  laws  on  the  subject,  which 
has  just  been  compiled  by  the  special  inquiries  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  information  of 
Parliament.  In  that  country  attendance  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  The  child  is 
expected  to  attend  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  school 
year  that  comes  in  his  school  age  and  ends  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  school  course.  Children  of  all  classes 
attend  the  common  schools.  Girls  are  not  yet  sent  with 
quite  the  same  readiness  as  boys.  In  the  period 
covered  by  the  latest  statistics  97.72  of  the  boys  of  school 
age  were  in  attendance  and  93.34  of  the  girls.  The 
percentage  of  daily  attendance  of  children  on  the 
registers  is  90.94. 
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Our  Schools 

XXX.  King  Edward's  School 
Birmingham 

Said  the  Editor,  when  asking  for  this  account  of 
King  Edward's  School,  "  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  stereotyped  statistical  and  historical 
paper  ;  what  I  want  is  more  the  story  of  the  school's 
life — the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it  and  the 
daily  doings  of  its  pupils." 

Therefore  statistics  shall  be  as  few  as  possible, 
and  history  brief. 

The  Foundation  now  comprises  High  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  three  Grammar  (i.e.,  second  grade) 
Schools  for  boys,  and  four  for  girls  ;  the  total 
number  of  pupils  being  2626.  The  present  paper 
deals  only  with  the  High  School  for  boys,  usually 
known  as  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 

For  the  origin  of  the  school  we  must  go  back  to 
the  year  1392,  when  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross 
was  founded  by  the  townsmen  of  Birmingham  for 
various  charitable  purposes,  among  which  it  is 
possible  that  a  school  was  included.  The  Guild 
flourished  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it 
was  suppressed,  and  its  property  confiscated.  In 
the  year  1552,  on  the  petition   of   the   townsmen, 


part  of  the  property,  to  the  annual  value  of  £20, 
was  restored,  and  a  charter  was  granted  by  "  our 
pious  founder,  King  Edward  VI.,"  directing  the 
foundation  of  a  school  with  one  master,  or  pedagogue, 
and  one  usher,  for  the  education  of  boys  in 
"  grammar." 

The  first  school-house  was  the  ancient  half- 
timbered  Guild  Hall,  which  stood  almost  on  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  present  school  buildings.  This 
continued  until  1707,  when  a  new  school  was  built, 
a  red-brick  edifice,  with  a  centre  block  and  two 
projecting  wings.  In  1836  the  present  building 
was  erected.  Archbishop  Benson,  himself  an  old 
pupil  of  the  school,  has  said  of  it :  "  The  building 
itself  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  beautiful  of  its 
kind  erected  by  the  great  Charles  Barry  in  England 
after  the  revival  of  architecture,  and  never  can  it 
cease  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind.  It  made 
many  of  us  love  architecture,  and  try  to  sketch. 
I  have  old  note-books  still,  scribbled  over  with 
outlines  of  its  roof,  and  attempts  at  its  groined 
corridors  and  staircase,  its  scrolls  and  niches." 

The  headmasters  who  have  ruled  in  the  present 
building  are  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee  (afterwards 
First  Bishop  of  Manchester),  1838;  Dr.  Gifford 
(afterwards  Archdeacon  of  London),  1848  ;  The  Rev. 
Charles  Evans  (an  "  old  boy  "  and  Dr.  Lee's  son-in- 
law),  1862 ;  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy,  1872 ;  and 
Robert  Gary  Gilson,  Esq.,  1900. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Prince  Lee's  headmastership 
that  the  school  produced  five  senior  classics  in  seven 
years  :  Holden  and  Rendall  in  1845  ;  Evans,  1847  ; 
Westcott  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham)  1848  ;  and 
Lightfoot  (also  Bishop  of  Durham),  1851.  Arch- 
bishop Benson  was  also  Dr.  Lee's  pupil.  However, 
we  must  not  linger  over  the  oft-told  glories  of  the 
past,  but  hasten  to  describe  the  present  life  of  the 
school. 

Imagine,  then,  that  it  is  nearly  nine  o'clock 
a.m.  The  school-bell  is  ringing  and  can  just  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  traffic  in  New  Street. 
Boys  and  masters  are  coming  in  from  the  railway 
stations  and  tram  termini  ;  others  have  walked  into 
town,  some  have  ridden  in  on  bicycles.  The  cloak- 
rooms are  full  of  noisy  youngsters  hanging  up 
school-caps  and  overcoats  ;  a  few  are  in  the  porter's 
lodge  talking  over  yesterday's  "  footer  "  match,  but 
in  the  lower  corridor,  which  is  dimly  lighted  by 
windows,  whereon  is  written  the  Founder's  name, 
"S&barUus  Hex  Jfuntintor"  and  the  prayer, 
"Botntw  salintm  fat  tecum,"  is  the  thickest 
throng  of  all.      And  now  the  school-porter  almost 
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fights  his  way  through  the  chattering  laughing 
press,  to  the  far  left-hand  corner  of  the  corridor, 
there  to  unlock  the  iron  gate  at  the  foot  of  the 
winding  stairway  which  leads  to  "  Big  School." 
There  is  a  wild  sprint  up  the  thirty-eight  steps,  for 
the  barren  glory  of  first  place — alas,  some  of  us, 
who  are  growing  older  and  somewhat  obese,  could 
not  now  hold  our  own  in  that  glorious  dash  as  we 
did  x  years  ago. 

The  upper  corridor  is  reached — a  brighter  spot 
this,  where  one  can  see  the  groining  and  the  fan- 
tracery,  and  the  mouldings  of  arch  and  window  ; 
"  Big  School  "  door,  on  the  left  of  the  stairs,  is 
thrown  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  some  400  or  more 
of  the  475  members  of  the  school,  many  of  them  sons 
of  old  Edwardians,  are  taking  their  places  for 
prayers,  standing  in  lines  beside  the  old  oak  desks. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  noble  proportions 
of  the  room  ;  at  the  canopy,  over  the  head-master's 
desk,  on  which  is  carved  ^apientia  ;  at  the  glorious 
open-timbered  roof,  and  the  distinction-boards  on 
the  walls  :  See  !  there  is  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's, 
and  Linwood's,  there  are  Holden  and  Rendall's, 
and  Evans's  and  Benson's  ;  yonder  is  Lightfoot's, 
and  close  by  the  door  is  Westcott's — he  has  so 
many  distinctions  that  he  appropriates  a  whole 
board. 

But  the  headmaster  has  come  in  by  his  private 
door,  and  has  taken  his  seat.  The  prefects  are  coming 
out  of  their  room  :  that  is  the  captain  of  the  school 
who  stands  below  the  dais  on  the  headmaster's 
right  ;  the  school-bell  is  silent  ;  the  assistant  masters 
file  in  to  their  accustomed  desks  ;  a  prefect  shuts 
the  door  ;  there  is  an  instantaneous  hush — it  is 
time  for  prayers.     .     .     . 

Now  the  assembly  is  breaking  up ;  desk-lids 
clatter  as  books  and  writing-pads  are  being  collected, 
boys  are  moving  away,  some  to  their  mathematical 
"  sets,"  others  to  the  science  laboratory,  others  to 
the  gymnasium  or  art-room,  the  rest  to  their  class- 
rooms on  the  Classical  or  Modern  side.  By  about 
9.15  rolls  have  been  called,  attendance-forms  filled 
up,  and  the  classes  have  settled  down  for  "  first 
hour."  At  10.15  classes  are  changed ;  at  11.20 
work  ceases  for  ten  minutes'  recess  ;  third  hour  is 
from  11.30  to  12.30.  On  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  work  begins  again  at  2.30  and  goes  on  till 
4.50,  with  ten  minutes'  recess  at  3.45.  On  other  days 
there  is  a  half-holiday,  except  for  those  who  attend 
voluntarily  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  extra 
drawing  and  science  lessons,  or  involuntarily  on 
Saturday  for  detention. 


It  has  been  hinted  above  that  the  school  is  dividecL 
into  Classical  and  Modern  sides  ;  there  is  also  an 
Lower  School ;  there  are  altogether  twenty-five 
classes,  which  are  arranged  in  four  "  Blocks."  Irr 
the  "  Blocks  "  there  is  a  separate  classification  into 
"  Sets "  for  mathematics  and  arithmetic.  It  is 
the  custom  at  K.  E.  S.  to  send  the  youngest  boys 
to  their  arithmetic  and  mathematics  during  the 
first  hour  every  morning,  while  they  are  fresh  and 
bright.  Indeed  we  make  much  of  mathematics, 
and  the  mathematical  organisation  is  perhaps  the 
best  part  of  our  system,  a  result  which  we  owe,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  influence  of  our  late  mathe- 
matical master,  Mr.  Rawdon  Levett.  Another 
point  worth  mentioning  is  that  no  boy  may  be 
promoted  from  his  "  Block  "  in  classics  and  general 
work  unless  he  is  also  fit  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
"  Block  "  in  mathematics. 

It  was  convenient  to  mention  our  mathematical 
work  in  this  order,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
classics  take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  fact  that  in  the  last  eight  years 
"  old  boys  "  have  obtained  fourteen  first  classes  in 
classics  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  Derby  scholar- 
ship and  honourable  mention  for  the  Craven  and 
Hertford,  will  give  some  idea  of  our  proficiency  in 
that  department  of  learning. 

Religious  education  in  the  school  is  entirely 
unsectarian  :  Anglican,  Nonconformist,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Hebrew,  all  meet  for  scripture  lessons 
(the  last  named  being  absent  from  New  Testament 
lessons,  of  course).  The  Cams  Greek  Testament 
Prize  at  Cambridge  has  been  won  so  often  by  old 
pupils  of  the  school  that  in  Mr.  Vardy's  days  we 
almost  began  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  perquisite. 

We  have  an  excellent  science  building  with 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  lecture 
theatre.  Near  it  stands  the  gymnasium,  than  which, 
few  schools  have  one  better  equipped.  Physical 
education  is  compulsory  for  every  boy  in  the  school, 
unless  his  health  does  not  allow  of  it. 

In  a  large  day  school  there  is  danger  of  a  lack  of 
esprit  de  corps,  and  to  overcome  this,  our  great 
institution,  the  School  Club,  was  established  by  the 
amalgamation  of  all  the  school  societies,  between 
1889  and  1891.  This  again  was  Mr.  Levett's  work. 
For  a  trifling  subscription  a  boy  may  belong  to  the 
club  (practically  every  boy  does)  and  have  his 
share  in  cricket  and  football,  fives  and  swimming, 
use  of  the  library  of  2500  books,  the  right  to  attend 
and  speak  at  the  school  debating  and  literary 
society,  membership  of  the  natural  history  society, 
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the  privilege  of  buying  swimming-bath  tickets  at 
a  nominal  fee,  and  a  copy  of  the  school  Chronicle, 
which  is  published  six  times  a  year.  Members  of 
the  Club  are  alone  eligible  to  enter  for  events  in 
the  annual  athletic  sports. 

There  is  also  a  "  house-system,"  under  which  the 
whole  school  is  distributed  into  four  groups  or 
'*  houses "  (each  with  its  house-master)  which 
compete  at  football,  cricket,  swimming,  and  fives  ; 
so  that  in  a  day-school,  where  compulsory  games  are 
impossible,  every  boy  has  his  chance  of  games,  if 
he  is  able  and  willing  to  take  it.  A  boy  belongs  to 
his  "  house  "  for  the  whole  term  of  his  school  career. 
The  idea  of  the  house-system  is  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  A.  E.  Measures,  who  holds  on  the  staff  the 
position  of  head-master's  assistant. 

The  playing-fields  are  large,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  school,  and  contain  a  pavilion  of  which 
any  school  might  be  proud. 

Our  best  sport  is  Rugby  football,  and  we  usually 
play  a  good  and  dashing  game  ;  our  cricket  is, 
generally  speaking,  less  brilliant  ;  our  athletic 
sports  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other 
schools,  and  we  now  and  then  get  a  "  Blue  "  at  the 
University. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  formed 
a  Cadet  Corps  about  120  strong.  Last  year,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  corps'  enrolment,  we  sent  a 
team  to  Bisley  to  compete  for  the  Ashburton  shield. 
Shooting  is  practised  on  a  miniature  range  in  the 
play -ground,  and  on  a  long  range  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Birmingham.  Most  schools  have  their 
favourite  play-ground  games.  At  K.  E.  S.  the  boys 
who  are  not  playing  fives  are  generally  engaged  in 
a  sort  of  football,  which  is  neither  "  Rugger  "  nor 
"  Soccer "  but  consists  in  dribbling  about  the 
play-ground  anything  from  a  fives  ball  to  a  cake  of 
soap  filched  from  the  lavatory.  Goals  are  scored 
for  "  Oxford  "  or  "  Cambridge  "  between  two 
lines  chalked  on  the  walls  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
play-ground. 

Of  indoor  amusements  it  will  be  enough  to  mention 
two,  the  Debating  Society  and  the  Musical  Society. 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  inspiring  to  see, 
after  evening  prayers,  the  stream  of  boys  making 
for  the  class-room  in  which  the  fortnightly  debate 
is  held.  Every  kind  of  question  is  settled  there, 
from  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  Federation  to 
the  existence  of  ghosts  and  the  superiority  of 
corporal  punishment  over  detention.  We  even 
rise,  once  a  year,  to  the  height  of  a  Latin  debate, 
becoming  for  the  time  being  consuls  and    fiatres 


conscripti.  And  the  younger  boys  seem  to  be  as 
keen  in  following  the  arguments  and  recording 
their  votes  as  the  elder. 

Very  popular,  too,  are  the  Musical  Society's 
concerts,  when  school  songs  are  sung  in  unison,  and 
pianists,  violinists,  vocalists,  and  even  ventrilo- 
quists, display  their  talents. 

Every  year,  at  the  end  of  July,  there  is  a  Speech 
Day,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  governors  and 
masters  of  the  school,  and  the  friends  of  the  prize- 
winners, the  successful  pupils  receive  their  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  and  act  a  few  scenes  from  English, 
French  and  Greek  plays. 

Another  occasion  on  which  we  publicly  exhibit 
ourselves  is  at  the  Gymnastic  Display,  which  is  given 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Parents  and  friends  have  thus 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual  results  of  the 
physical  side  of  our  education.  But  perhaps  our 
greatest  and  gayest  public  function  is  the  Athletic 
Sports  in  the  school  playing-field.  This  attracts  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  company  of  visitors  including 
many  "  old  boys."  Nor  must  the  annual  cross- 
count  vy  run  of  seven  miles  over  pasture  and  ploughed 
land,  with  obstacles  of  fence  and  stream,  go  un- 
mentioned  ;  nor  the  swimming  sports  held  at  one 
of  the  city  baths.  Swimming  is  our  keenest  and 
most  effective  summer  pursuit.  The  number  of 
really  good  swimmers  in  the  school  is  far  above  the 
average  for  a  day-school ;  the  house  matches  are 
most  keenly  contested,  and  we  have  swum  very 
close  matches  with  Harrow  and  Rugby. 

If  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  general  type  of  boy  in 
the  school,  and  what  becomes  of  him  after  he  has 
left  ?  it  must  be  answered  that  K.  E.  S.  does  not 
draw  its  pupils  from  any  one  stratum  of  society. 
We  rather  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  professional 
man's  son  sits  beside  the  tradesman's  son,  and  the 
boy  who  comes  down  to  school  in  his  father's  motor 
has  for  comrade  the  foundation  scholar  who  has 
been  trained  in  a  public  elementary  school. 

Generally  speaking,  the  K.  E.  S.  boy  is  painstaking 
and  earnest  ;  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience enables  them  to  judge,  his  ability  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  boys  in  public  schools  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Old  Edwardians  obtained  twenty-five 
"  firsts  "  (of  all  sorts)  in  the  last  six  years,  and  a 
Senior  Wrangler  this  year,  shows  that  we  have 
our  share  of  brilliant  pupils. 

The  average  K.  E.  S.  boy  is  inclined  to  be  utili- 
tarian :  utilitarianism  is  in  his  blood,  he  inherits 
it  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  But  he  is  intelligent, 
and   takes   a  certain   undemonstrative   interest  in 
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what  is  going  on  around  him,  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
is  fairly  well  informed.  He  is  a  voracious  reader 
of  the  newer  modern  fiction,  but  is  not  very  well 
versed  in  Scott,  or  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  He  is 
merry  and  moderately  mischievous  ;  his  tone  is 
good,  he  is  self-disciplined,  and  may  be  trusted 
not  to  do  anything  outrageous  when  left  to  his 
own  devices. 

When  he  leaves  school,  if  he  chooses  a  commercial 
career,  he  usually  becomes  a  good  man  of  business. 
Of  course  we  send  a  certain  number  of  men  to  the 
Universities,  and  our  list  of  open  scholarships  is 
usually  large  ;  since  1900  it  numbers  close  on  thirty, 
(inclusive  of  foundation  scholarships).  It  may  be 
said,  without  boasting,  that  we  generally  hold  a 
major  scholarship  at  Trinity — at  the  present  time 
we  hold  two.  It  has  been  seen  that,  once  or  so  in 
a  century,  we  turn  out  Archbishops  and  Bishops  : 
we  still  produce  what  the  Bishop's  wife  called 
"  inferior  clergy."  A  very  large  number  of  our 
pupils  enter  the  medical  profession  and  win  dis- 
tinction in  it ;  not  a  few  become  barristers  and 
solicitors.  Some  find  their  vocation  in  teaching  : 
six  of  the  present  staff  of  K.  E.  S.  are  old  boys  ; 
we  have  sent  two  mathematical  masters  to  Harrow, 
and  one  to  Eton  ;  the  Principals  of  Yorkshire  and 
Liverpool  Colleges,  the  Head-masters  of  the  Naval 
Schools  at  Dartmouth  and  Osborne,  a  late  Head- 
master of  Mill  Hill,  and  the  present  Heads  of  Exeter 
and  Portsmouth  schools,  are  old  Edwardians,  and 
we  claim  "  dons  "  at  both  Universities.  We  have 
our  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  our  M.P.'s  ; 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  and  Grant  Allen  were  of 
us  ;  we  send  a  few  officers  to  the  Army,  one  of  them, 
Mitford,  is  on  Lord  Kitchener's  staff,  and  another, 
Kekevvich,  kept  the  Boers  out  of  Kimberley.  Per- 
haps the  name  of  W.  N.  Shaw,  the  "  clerk  of  the 
weather,"  may  close  a  list  which  could  be  indefinitely 
extended. 

And  now,  what  is  the  traditional  school  ideal 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  the  spirit  with 
which  the  school  has  been  inspired  in  the  past  ? 
This  perhaps  will  best  be  seen  in  some  words  spoken 
by  Archbishop  Benson  at  the  opening  of  the  Gym- 
nasium in  1883.  His  Grace  was  telling  us  what  he 
believed  was  the  school's  ideal  in  his  day,  and  he 
summed  it  up  in  two  antitheses  :  "  Enthusiasm 
with  Reverence  "  and  "  Purity  with  Simplicity." 
"  There  was,"  he  said,  "  intense  enthusiasm  felt 
then  .  .  .  and  I  am  sure  there  was  a  spirit  of 
most  true  and  modest  reverence.  ...  I  mean  by 
simplicity  not  self-seeking,  but  seeking  to  do  your 


day's  work  in  your  day,  and  to  find  out  what  duty 
is  and  to  try  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  that  in  those  two 
antitheses  you  will  have  the  spirit  that  did  live  in 
this  place,  and  that,  I  trust,  does  live  here." 

Again,  referring  to  one  of  his  last  conversations 
with  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  the  Archbishop  said  :  "  As 
we  talked  over  all  these  things,  he  said, '  Ah,  Benson, 
of  all  things  that  ever  were  said  about  the  past, 
there  are  a  few  words  in  the  Quarterly  Review  which 
I  care  for  more  than  for  anything  that  ever  was  said 
or  ever  was  written  ;  '  and  his  eyes  gently  filled 
with  tears  as  he  said,  in  effect  quoting  the  words, 
that  '  that  school  was  the  centre  of  Christianity  to 
the  whole  town.'  His  idea  was  that  the  school 
ought  to  be  a  perpetually  flowing  fountain  of 
Christian  thought  and  Christian  feeling."  * 

Such  is  the  tradition  and  the  spirit  which  has 
been  handed  on  to  us.  Perhaps  one  who  has  known 
the  life  of  the  school  intimately  for  over  forty  years 
as  boy  and  master  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in 
his  opinion,  that  spirit  still  lives.  The  Edwardian 
is  not  smug  and  sanctimonious,  but  he  is  clean  and 
straight,  and  can  be  trusted  ;  and,  at  his  best  he  is, 
in  modern  parlance,  keen.  Not  altogether  ground- 
lessly,  perhaps,  we  daily,  in  the  ancient  prayer, 
offer  our  thanks  for  our  up-bringing  "  in  Godliness 
and  good  learning." 

E.  W.  Badger. 


Military  Education 

By  "  Emeritus  " 

In  the  general  chorus  of  approval  which  has  greeted 
the  synoptic  scheme  of  Mr.  Haldane  for  making  the 
most  of  the  military  resources — actual  and  possible — of 
the  country,  it  may  seem  ungracious,  as  it  will  probably 
be  unpopular,  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  to  school- 
masters. We  all  know  that  the  serious  problem  to  be  met 
is  the  dearth  of  officers  both  for  the  Regular  Army  and 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  new  Territorial'  Forces  : 
and  some  of  us  are  aware  that  much  talk  of  a  persuasive 
nature  and  much  optimistic  prophecy  has  been  in- 
dulged in  during  the  last  year  or  so  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing more  and  more  schoolmasters  to  take  commissions, 
more  particularly  in  school  Cadet  Corps,  or  rather  the 
junior  branch  of  the  Officers'  Training  Corps,  now  in 
process  of  creation. 

Now,  without  denying  for  a  moment  the  suitability 
of  many  schoolmasters  for  this  work,  or  the  enthusiastic 

*  The  exact  words  were ;  "  What  King  Edward's  School  is 
for  Birmingham — the  great  centre  of  its  Christian  civilisation — 
that  the  Cathedral  School  ought  to  be  in  every  diocese." — 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  99,  p.  171,  a.d.  1854. 
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readiness  with  which  numbers  of  them  give  up  leisure 
and  money  as  it  is  in  taking  upon  themselves  these 
duties,  one  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  this  appeal 
to  the  voluntary  spirit  should,  on  the  principle  of  the 
equalisation  of  burdens  in  the  community,  be  addressed 
to  a  less  severely  worked  class  of  men  :  furthermore, 
that  the  training  of  future  soldiers,  whether  officers, 
N.C.O.s  or  privates,  is  a  serious  and  ugly  necessity, 
forced  upon  serious  people  by  the  vanity  of  "  Empire- 
builders,"  the  cupidity  of  financiers,  the  irresponsibility 
of  journalists  or  monarchs,  and  a  host  of  other  stupid 
things  ;  it  is  an  ugly  necessity,  not  a  normal  part  of 
education  and  not  a  legitimate  species  of  recreation. 
To  try  and  pretend  that  it  is  the  latter  shows  the  infinite 
gullibility  of  both  public  school  boys  and  their  masters, 
though  of  course  it  may  be  policy  for  governments  and 
Ministers  of  War.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  remarks 
to  endeavour  to  make  clearer  the  dividing-line  between 
those  kinds  of  out-of-school  activities  which  the  assistant 
master  should  be  expected  willingly  to  undertake,  and 
headmasters  and  governing  bodies  to  expect  of  the  men 
they  appoint,  and  this  last  straw  which  may  yet  break 
the  back  of  the  already  over-loaded  beast  of  burden. 

To  avoid  misunderstandings,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  these  are  the  considered  opinions  of  one  who 
is  neither  an  anti-militarist  nor  an  unpatriotic  in- 
dividualist :  who  is,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  of  the 
unpleasant  advisability,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  of  the  policy  of  the  "  strong  man  armed  "  ;  and 
who,  though  not  of  a  bellicose  disposition,  has  con- 
ceived it  to  be  useful  to  serve  for  some  six  or  seven 
years  as  a  volunteer  officer  and  in  a  school  corps.  Thus 
much  to  prevent  the  charge  of  indifference  or  hostility 
to  schemes  of  national  welfare  or  defence. 

In  the  past,  under  the  old  slip-shod  regime,  when 
school  cadet  corps  had  no  standard  of  military  know- 
ledge and  no  definite  aim  or  object  for  their  existence, 
it  was  possible  for  the  energetic  schoolmaster  to 
enter  into  the  not  excessively  arduous  duties  of  an 
officer  with  more  than  half  his  attention  concentrated 
on  the  educational  results  of  his  work.  Many  enthu- 
siastic school  officers  (such,  one  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  saying,  as  would  be  soldiers  first  and  school- 
masters afterwards)  have  hailed  the  new  scheme  with 
delight  as  giving  them  an  improved  status  and  a  definite 
military  raison- d'etre.  To  this  writer  the  change  seems 
to  be  of  peculiar  importance,  and,  with  whatever  ap- 
proval he  may  regard  it  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
qua  schoolmaster  he  finds  his  attitude  no  longer  what 
it  was.  Whereas  in  the  past  it  was  possible,  by  a  little 
confusion  of  thought,  to  regard  volunteering  or  "  playing 
at  soldiers  "  as  a  branch  of  the  outdoor  sport  and  re- 
creation of  schoolboys,  and  as  such  to  be  fostered  and 
taken  up  by  the  keen  schoolmaster  as  a  labour  of  love, 
now  all  is  changed.  If  a  school  elects  to  furnish  a 
contingent  for  the  Officers'  Training  Corps,  it  is  im- 
mediately undertaking  definite  public  duties.  The 
commanding  officer  takes  on  himself  very  considerable 
responsibilities  and  greatly  increased  work.  The. 
working-up  of  boys,  even  for  Certificate  A,  to  say  nothing 


of  the  increased  general  efficiency  which  will  be  expected, 
will  entail  out-of-school  lectures  and  demand  a  great 
deal  more  time  and  labour.  Then  again,  the  being  in 
direct  touch  with  the  military  authorities,  though  a 
gain  in  many  ways,  will  doubtless  involve  more  corre- 
spondence and  more  keeping  of  returns  and  registers. 

Such  extra  work,  even  in  a  boarding-school  where  the 
members  of  the  corps  are  at  hand  and  more  under  control 
and  where  much  of  the  work — musketry  practice,  drills, 
field  instruction,  signalling  and  so  on — can  be  carried 
on  between  hours  and  on  the  spot,  should,  in  all  equity, 
be  recognised  and  remunerated,  if  not  by  the  State, 
then  by  the  school  authorities,  either  in  money  or  in 
exemptions  from  other  school  work  or  duties. 

But  it  is  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  large  secondary  day- 
schools  that  the  difficulty  presents  itself  in  a  more 
striking  form. 

In  these  schools  the  conduct  of  even  the  ordinary 
organised  games  is  a  difficult  matter  enough,  as  those 
who  have  managed  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  town  will  agree  :  but  here  it  should  be  remembered 
one  is  dealing  with  a  branch  of  activity  which  is  natural 
to  boys  and  which,  by  its  very  freedom  and  lack  of 
restrictions,  is  a  valuable  relief  from  the  necessary 
discipline  of  the  class-room.  Besides  this,  generations 
of  schoolboys  have  created  a  tradition  of  football,  cricket 
and  fives,  and  it  requires  no  coaxing  or  dragooning  to 
get  the  average  boy  interested  in  this  part  of  his 
education. 

In  the  boarding-school  the  main  strength  of  the  corps 
is  found  to  lie  in  the  numbers  of  senior  boys,  who,  while 
they  are  not  conspicuous  in  any  of  the  staple  school 
games  nor  indispensable  members  of  the  elevens,  are 
yet  glad  to  find  a  way  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
representing  their  school  at  Bisley  and  at  camp. 

In  the  day  school,  however,  as  we  all  know,  the 
parent  being  more  in  evidence  it  is  only  the  boys  who 
are  naturally  fond  of  games  who  "  come  out  of  their 
shell  "  at  all.  The  more  studious  and  the  loafers  are 
quite  content  merely  to  attend  during  the  fixed  school 
hours  and  to  catch  the  first  train  possible  home.  The 
problem  for  the  officer  of  the  corps  is  a  difficult  one  : 
if  he  does  not  endeavour  to  enlist  the  popular  and 
athletic  heroes  of  the  school  as  stalking-horses,  he  can 
never  hope  to  secure  the  indifferent ;  while,  if  his  corps 
consists  largely  of  the  few  who  support  the  other  school 
games,  he  will  be  perpetually  finding  that  he  has  to 
allow  the  corps  to  be  more  than  decimated  by  the  absence 
of  his  best  shots  or  his  sergeants,  whenever  any  military 
work  happens  to  clash  with  an  important  football  or 
cricket  fixture.  It  sounds  a  simple  enough  thing  to 
say  that  patriotic  and  military  duties  should  always 
over-ride  mere  games,  and  that  if  a  boy  cannot  be 
ordered  to  parade  whether  he  prefers  to  play  cricket  or 
not,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  corps  : 
but  no  schoolmaster  officer  conversant  with  the  peculiar 
ideals  of  English  public  school  boys  would  ever  expect 
to  manage  a  corps  successfully  were  he  to  adopt  such 
martinet  methods.     There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  further 
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or  in  detail  into  the  other  difficulties  under  which  the 
town  day  school  labours  when  compared  with  the 
boarding  school  in  the  country  :  the  distances  from 
home  to  school,  and  from  both  to  the  range  or  any 
ground  suitable  for  field  instruction  ;  the  cramping  of 
time  for  work  owing  to  the  hours  lost  in  coming  to  and 
fro  ;  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  hold  over  boys  who 
can  slip  out  unobserved  directly  school  is  over  ;  the 
counter-attractions  afforded  by  town  life  to  a  boy 
living  often  with  injudicious  parents  or  friends  ;  the 
lack  of  a  school  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  time  for  the  exercise  of  it  ;  all  these, 
and  many  more,  considerations  make  the  management 
of  a  corps  in  such  a  school  a  constant  source  of  hard  work 
and  anxiety. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  add  to  this  the  delivering  of  lectures 
on  minor  tactics,  on  drill,  on  semaphore  signalling  and 
so  on  :  if  boys  are  to  be  encouraged  to  learn  the  duties 
of  officers,  when,  as  it  is,  they  pass  through  the  ranks 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  hardly  time  for  them  to  master 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  private  ;  and  if  this  work  of 
drilling  and  teaching  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  school- 
master after  the  day's  work  of  teaching  and  drilling  in 
the  class-room  is  finished,  one  of  two  things  must  be 
done.  Either  the  master  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  military  training  must  be  one  who  has  a  good  deal 
less,  and  less  exacting,  class-work  to  do  ;  or  adequate 
remuneration  for  this  trying  work  must  be  provided. 

In  most  schools  the  time-table  cannot  be  arranged  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  former  ;  while  the  school  finances 
make  the  latter  impossible.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  for  the  people,  in  the  shape  of  the 
government,  to  make  the  necessary  contribution  to 
each  school  that  undertakes  part  of  the  work  of  national 
military  education. 

However,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  present  scheme 
will  not  bring  forward  schoolmasters  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  undertake  the  work  of  training  more  future  officers. 
Those  who  have  the  necessary  patriotism  and  martial 
spirit  have  not  the  energy  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's 
teaching  to  go  on  teaching  again,  under  more  difficult 
circumstances  and  in  competition  with  more  alluring 
kinds  of  recreation. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  in  authority  who  speak  so  confidently 
of  enlisting  the  voluntary  effort  of  schoolmasters  for 
this  work.  Voluntary  work  is  only,  as  a  rule,  under- 
taken by  those  whose  financial  position  is  quite  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  work  undertaken  is  generally  such  as 
provides  a  mental  change  and  relaxation  from  the 
drudgery  of  their  daily  profession.  We  do  not  find  that 
the  busy  medical  practitioner  gives  up  his  professional 
time  and  skill  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  medical  work  ; 
he  may  teach,  or  he  may  box,  or  he  may  act  as  a  treasurer 
to  a  boys'  club,  but  the  work  is  a  hobby  and  a  relaxation 
from  his  ordinary  routine.  Nor  again  does  one  find 
the  lawyer  giving  legal  advice  gratis  after  a  trying  day 
in  the  courts  ;  though  he  may  take  a  class  in  Shakespeare 
reading  or  elocution.  And  indeed  all  classes  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  esteemed  in  proportion  as  they  set  a 


high,  and  not  a  low  value  on  their  particular  branch  of 
work.  It  seems  to  be  expected  of  the  schoolmaster 
alone  that  he  shall  toil  during  the  day  at  his  calling, 
and  after  that  at  a  calling  the  drudgery  of  which  is 
sufficiently  similar  to  that  of  his  own  work  as  to  afford 
no  mental  or  bodily  rest.  He  is  furthermore  to  do  this 
gratuitously.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  those  for  whom 
he  is  working  are  too  poor  or  miserable  to  help  them- 
selves ?  By  no  means.  Merely  because  he  has  tamely 
submitted  to  be  a  kind  of  man-of-all-work,  whose  daily 
task  is  never  over. 


A  Forgotten  Source  of 
Modern  Education 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches,  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  to  an  exhibit  from  Ireland,  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  foundations  of  elementary  education  in 
these  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  objects  shown  for 
the  first  time,  but  they  were  absolutely  unknown  until, 
in  1904,  a  book  was  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
giving  the  history  of  the  Society  to  which  they  belonged. 
A  series  of  papers  dealing  with  three  volumes  of  an  In- 
spector's Reports,  of  which  one  is  exhibited,  subsequently 
appeared  in  this  journal.  Those  who  have  read  both 
book  and  papers  will  be  able  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  their 
information  by  means  of  the  precise  and  full  evidence 
here  afforded,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  an  educational  episode  of 
exceptional  brilliance.  The  exhibit  is  a  contribution 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College,  Kildare  Place,  Dublin  ;  it  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  pioneer  work  for  elementary  education,  done 
by  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  chiefly  between  181 1 
and  1831. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  collection,  in  order  to  induce 
readers  to  study  the  exhibit  as  a  whole. 

How  primaeval  is  the  legend  of  that  medal — the 
centre  of  three — "  It  is  my  wish  that  every  poor  child 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible."  The  date  is  no 
further  back  than  1805,  the  words  were  spoken  by 
George  III.  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  yet  they  bring  us  to  a 
time  when  few  of  the  poor  could  read,  and  when  the 
desire  of  the  King  for  their  instruction  was  so  novel  as 
to  call  for  a  commemorative  medal. 

In  marked  contrast,  in  fact,  quite  modern  in  sentiment, 
are  those  resolutions.  They  are  the  original  resolutions 
upon  which  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
of  Ireland,  generally  known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
was  based.  No.  2,  which  proposes  the  opening  of 
schools  "  upon  the  most  liberal  principles  and  divested 
of  all  sectarian  distinctions  in  Christianity,"  might  have 
been  penned  by  an  advanced  supporter  of  the  present 
Education  Bill.     Up  to  1811  *he  receipt  for  educating 
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Ireland  had  been  "  proselytise."  The  reaction  took 
shape  in  the  liberality  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society. 
For  twenty  years  they  laboured  with  exceptional  effi- 
ciency, but  their  undenominationalism  at  last  proved 
fatal.  A  long  period,  nearly  fifty  years,  of  educational 
strife  then  arose,  until  in  the  end  Ireland  found  peace,  in 
n.  system  which  provides  for  denominational  teaching 
by  all,  without  interference  from  any.  We  wonder  if 
England  must  tread  the  same  troublous  paths  before 
she  reaches  a  similar  goal. 

As  we  look  at  the  specimens  of  the  needlework  done 
in  the  Kildare  Place  Model  Schools  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  here  we  have  something  not  only  on  a  level 
with,  but  actually  in  advance  of,  present  educational 
standards.  Four  very  interesting  samplers  are  shown, 
and  the  needlework  is  of  extraordinary  fineness  and 
beauty  ;  but  the  feature  which  will  particularly  attract 
the  attention  of  the  educationist  is  the  systematic  way 
in  which  the  instruction  was  carried  out.  To  Kildare 
Place  would  seem  to  belong  the  honour  of  having  first 
introduced  a  graduated  system.  Certain  it  is  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  example  which  Dublin  set  was 
gladly  followed  by  the  National  Society  and  other 
educational  authorities  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Ample 
evidence  in  support  of  this  statement  is  afforded  by 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society, 
dated  August  1838,  which  forms  No.  13  of  the  exhibit. 

On  the  other  side  are  a  few  small  books.  Unpreten- 
tious as  they  look,  these  publications  of  the  Kildare  Place 
Society  are  of  interest  from  no  less  than  three  points  of 
view.  An  autograph  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  dated 
1814,  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  reminds 
us  that  the  books  meant  a  successful  crusade  against 
the  impure  literature  with  which  Ireland  was  flooded. 
Then,  these  books,  some  fifty  in  number,  formed  a 
"  Library  "  which  was  sent  to  every  school  in  connection 
with  the  Society.  Thirdly,  on  the  ground  of  intrinsic 
merit,  the  books  were  ahead  of  anything  the  time  could 
show  ;  testimony  was  borne  to  them  everywhere,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  no  set  in  existence  so  cheap  or 
so  useful.  Those  who  are  interested  in  woodcuts  will 
appreciate  the  original  blocks  from  which  some  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  books  were  taken.  Above  them  are 
a  number  of  first  proofs.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
merit,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  were  prepared 
for  books  whose  price  was  only  threepence  and  eight- 
pence,  according  to  size.  When  the  facts  thus  briefly 
stated  are  borne  in  mind,  we  can  understand  the  im- 
mense circulation  to  which  the  "  Cheap  Books,"  as  they 
were  technically  termed,  attained  ;  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half  copies  were  sold  by  1831.  A  member  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  in  giving  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1825,  said,  "  1  do  greatly 
admire  these  little  publications,  and  almost  envy  the 
Irish  poor  the  privilege  of  such  valuable  reading  whilst 
our  own  population  remains  unsupplied." 

The  orthodox  antiquarian,  as  a  rule,  is  blind  to  any- 
thing which  has  not  hundreds  of  years  to  its  credit.  If, 
however,  the  term  may  be  used  in  a  relative  sense,  the" 
Kildare  Place  collection  may  claim  the  possession  of 
some  very  interesting  educational  antiquities. 


That  set  of  Joseph  Lancaster  Badges  recalls  the  time 
when  the  zealous  Quaker  organised  his  great  schools 
upon  the  model  of  a  regiment,  substituting  monitors  of 
different  grades  for  officers,  and  decorating  each  rank 
with  an  appropriate  badge.  Near  the  badges,  the  so- 
called  "  Dictating  Arithmetic  "  is  at  once  a  curiosity 
of  literature  and  of  education.  Perhaps  Lancaster  was 
aware  of  Jacotot's  paradox,  "  Every  one  can  teach  ;  and, 
moreover,  can  teach  that  which  he  does  not  know  him- 
self." At  any  rate,  he  devised  an  arithmetic  whereby, 
so  he  believed,  monitors,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
could  make  mathematicians  out  of  their  fellows.  The 
plan  was  simple  enough  ;  it  consisted  merely  in  setting 
down  the  steps  of  the  work,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
monitor  could  dictate  them.  The  hope  was  that  the 
"  sad  mechanic  exercise,"  if  indulged  in  sufficiently 
often,  would  fructify  into  knowledge.  The  Society 
were  not  long  in  discovering  the  fallaciousness  of  such 
a  method.  Having  purchased  the  copyright  of  Lan- 
caster's books,  they  published  the  arithmetic  about 
1818,  but  they  very  soon  discontinued  its  issue. 

The  "  Class  Register  "  reproduces  the  atmosphere  of 
a  time  when  reading  was  looked  on  as  an  unusual  and 
laborious  accomplishment.  The  subdivision  according 
to  proficiency  was  elaborate.  There  were  classes  for 
those  who  could  read  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  and 
polysyllables,  finally  there  was  a  class  for  "  good  readers." 
The  "  Class  Register  "  makes  provisions  for  entering 
the  date  when  the  pupils  individually  reached  each 
stage.  A  similar  taste  for  minute  subdivisions  is  shown 
in  the  provision  made  for  recording  progress  through  no 
less  than  twenty-six  stages  in  arithmetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tabular  "  Scale  of  Grants  " 
stands  well  on  a  level  with  present-day  requirements. 
It  was  drawn  up  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  school 
requisites  of  all  kinds  to  every  part  of  Ireland.  To 
give  insight  into  the  proficiency  to  which  the  schools  of 
the  Society  attained,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enumerate 
some  of  these  requisites.  They  included  spelling-books, 
reading-books,  the  Pestalozzi  tables  of  numbers,  a  work 
on  geometry,  maps,  merit  tickets,  registers  and  daily 
reports,  and,  in  particular,  a  school  library. 

These  notes  may  fittingly  conclude  by  calling  attention 
to  articles  which  are  likely  to  have  special  interest  for 
those  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  papers  which 
appeared  in  this  journal  entitled  "  A  Pioneer  Inspector." 

The  Inspectors'  map  of  Ireland  is  coloured  so  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  eight  districts  into  which  the 
whole  country  was  divided,  for  inspection  purposes. 
The  routes  to  be  followed  by  the  inspectors  are  clearly 
marked.  Black  lines  indicate  their  outward  journeys. 
The  return  course  is  shown  by  dots.  Each  inspector 
drove  his  own  gig ;  the  tours  lasted  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Beside  the  map  is  one  of  W.  V.  Griffith's  remark- 
able General  Reports,  which  is  likely  to  justify  all  that 
was  said  in  the  series  of  papers  in  praise  of  his  capacity 
and  artistic  taste.  The  date  is  1827.  That  year 
Griffith  took  the  north-east  tour.  The  report  stands 
open  at  the  title-page,  which  summarises  the  work 
accomplished.     A  beautifully  finished  map  shows  the 
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extent  of  the  tour  ;  it  began  in  March  and  ended  in 
December.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
schools  were  inspected. 

There  are  many  other  objects  in  this  unique  collection, 
which  will  well  repay  attention,  but  enough  has  prob- 
ably been  said  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  the  Kildare  Place  Society  accomplished,  and  to 
create  a  desire  for  further  information.  They  have 
waited  till  1908  to  have  the  visible  tokens  of  their 
industry  and  patriotism  presented  to  the  modern  world  ; 
but  no  one  capable  of  weighing  evidence  will  call  in 
question  the  far-reaching  influences  they  have  had  upon 
Irish  education  ;  and  many  who  study  their  history 
will  be  ready  to  allow  that  England,  Scotland,  France 
and  many  other  lands  were  sensibly  affected  by  their 
educational  zeal. 

The  Lighting  of  Schools  : 
Possible  Economies 

By  S.  F.  Walker 

In  the  issue  of  School  for  August  1906  the  writer 
dealt  with  the  different  methods  of  lighting  schools, 
and  mentioned  incidentally  that  new  forms  of  electric 
incandescent  lamps  were  being  brought  out,  in  which 
the  filaments  were  made  from  the  rare  metals  tantalum, 
osmium  and  wolfram.  Since  then  the  sale  of  these 
lamps  has  been  very  much  pushed  in  consequence  of 
the  keen  struggle  that  is  taking  place  between  gas 
and  electricity,  in  which  gas  has  been  winning  up  till 
recently,  but  in  which  the  economy  of  the  new  lamps 
operates  very  much  in  favour  of  electricity,  provided 
that  the  economies  claimed  can  be  realised.  But,  as 
indicated  in  the  previous  article,  the  new  lamps  are 
only  made  for  certain  low  pressures — up  to  130  volts — 
while  the  electricity  generating  stations  in  the  towns 
and  counties  a  few  years  ago  raised  their  pressure  to 
from  200  to  260  volts,  because  the  higher  pressures 
enable  them  to  cover  a  very  much  larger  area,  eco- 
nomically, with  a  certain  size  of  cable.  The  fact  that 
the  new  lamps  are  only  made  for  the  low  pressures 
named  obliges  them  to  be  used  two  in  series,  as  electrical 
engineers  express  it.  That  is  to  say,  where  a  single 
lamp  of  the  carbon  type  has  been  used  hitherto,  two 
lamps  of  the  metallic  type  must  be  employed  to  take 
their  place.  And  hence  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
unless  the  two  lamps  can  be  so  arranged  that  one  of 
the  lamps  is  lighting  some  portion  of  the  building  that 
was  not  lighted  before,  or  unless  the  rooms  in  which 
the  new  lamps  are  fixed  were  badly  lighted  before,  the 
full  economy  of  the  smaller  current  taken  by  the  new 
lamps  is  not  obtained.  In  several  instances  that  have 
come  under  the  writer's  notice  consumers  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  new  lamps  under  the  impression 
that  their  lighting  bills  would  be  reduced,  and  have 
been  exceedingly  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  that  the  lighting  bill  has  been 
slightly  increased.     In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 


lamps  are  only  made  for  the  low  pressures  mentioned, 
a  number  of  them  are  only  made  for  comparatively 
high  candle-powers,  even  at  the  low  pressures  given, 
so  that  in  addition  to  the  user  being  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute two  lamps  for  one,  he  is  often  obliged  also  to 
have  a  very  greatly  increased  amount  of  light.  Where 
the  greatly  increased  amount  of  light  can  be  usefully 
employed,  where  it  is  an  advantage,  a  real  economy 
is  obtained,  because  the  increased  light  is  provided  at 
about  the  cost  or  possibly  a  little  more  than  that  of  the 
previous  poor  light.  But  in  the  case  of  schools,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  usual  for  lighting  to  be  so  inefficient  as 
this  would  imply,  and  the  increased  light  really  presents 
very  little  advantage. 

The  case,  however,  where  the  school  is  lighted  by 
electricity  on  the  premises  is  quite  different  from  that 
where  it  takes  current  from  the  town  or  county 
generating  station.  Practically  the  school  which 
generates  its  own  current  has  the  matter  in  its  own 
hands.  The  method  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  this 
kind  will  vary  with  the  pressure  at  which  the 
current  is  generated.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  the  case  of  schools  who  early  adopted  electric 
light,  the  pressure  of  the  service  is  100  to  no  volts, 
and  in  those  cases  economy  can  be  at  once  obtained 
by  substituting  the  metallic  filament  lamps  for  the 
carbon  lamps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  given 
below.  In  those  cases  where  the  pressure  generated 
is  200  volts  and  upwards  the  matter  can  be  easily 
dealt  with  at  comparatively  small  cost,  when  the 
suitability  of  the  new  lamps  has  been  proved,  by  re- 
winding the  generators.  Generators  of  electricity,  as 
readers  of  School  may  be  aware,  produce  currents  by  the 
revolution  of  coils  of  insulated  copper  wires,  carried 
on  drum-like  structures  called  armatures  in  powerful 
magnetic  fields  created  by  large  electro-magnets.  A 
machine  of  any  size  can  be  made  to  generate  currents 
of  any  pressure,  within  certain  limits,  if  the  number 
of  wires  and  the  size  of  the  wires  upon  the  armature 
and  field  magnets  are  in  proportion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
design,  in  fact.  In  the  dynamo  manufactory,  the  iron 
carcases  of  the  machines  of  each  size  are  turned  out 
exactly  alike,  no  matter  what  pressure  they  are  to  be 
made  to  work  at  when  completed,  and  the  pressure 
they  are  to  furnish,  when  driven,  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  wires  that  are  coiled  on  the  armatures. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  furnished  by  any  given 
generator  is  practically  the  same  at  different  pressures 
and  it  will  furnish  light  for  practically  the  same  number 
of  lamps  whether  it  is  working  at  a  high  or  at  a  low 
pressure.  Thus,  a  machine  which  is  furnishing  current  at 
200  volts,  and  say  50  amperes,  or  about  150  16-candle- 
power  carbon-filament  lamps,  will  furnish  100  amperes 
if  its  coils  are  re-wound  to  furnish  current  at  100  volts 
and  will  supply  the  same  number  of  lamps  at  that 
pressure.  Re-winding  is  merely  the  replacing  of  the 
comparatively  small  wires  on  the  armature  by  a  smaller 
number  of  larger  wires. 

Where  the  school  is  taking  current  from  the  town  or 
county  electricity  generating  station,  also  if  the  current 
is  alternating  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  stations  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  simple  method  of  arranging 
so  that  the  new  lamps  can  be  employed  with  considerable 
economy,  without  being  obliged  to  fix  two  lamps  in 
place  of  one.  One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  apparatus  employed  with  alternating  currents  is 
called  a  transformer.  Its  office  is  to  transform  the 
pressures  of  alternating  currents  up  or  down  as  may 
be  desired.  The  transformer  enables  currents  to  be 
carried  to  long  distance  at  high  pressures,  and  to  be 
transformed  down  at  the  point  of  consumption  to  the 
working  pressures,  whatever  they  may  be.  In  a  large 
number  of  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  alternating 
currents  are  carried  out  from  the  generating  station 
at  2000  and  3000  volts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  county 
generating  stations  at  10,000  volts,  the  high  pressures 
-enabling  comparatively  small  conductors  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  they  are  transformed  down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  houses  they  are  to  supply  to  the  200 
volts,  or  whatever  the  pressure  of  the  lamps  employed 
may  be.  The  transformer  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the  old  induction  coil,  with  which  readers  of  School 
may  be  familiar.  It  is  the  coil  used  for  shocking 
purposes,  for  the  X-rays,  for  medical  use,  and, 
perhaps  more  important  than  any,  in  the  electrical 
ignition  apparatus  of  motor-cars.  It  carries  two  coils 
of  wire  having  their  turns  proportioned  to  the  trans- 
formation they  are  to  accomplish.  Thus,  when  trans- 
forming from  2000  to  200  volts  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  two  coils  will  be  as  ten  to  one.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  transformer  is  a  very  flexible 
apparatus  and  that  it  can  be  made  quite  as  easily  to 
transform  from  200  volts  to  100  as  from  2000  to  200. 
Also  it  can  be  made  for  all  sizes.  In  the  early  days 
of  electricity  generating  stations,  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  fix  small  transformers  in  each  house  that 
was  supplied.  The  modern  practice  is  to  fix  larger 
transformers  in  chambers  under  the  street  to  supply 
a  number  of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
quite  easy,  however,  to  fix  small  transformers  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  furnish  current  for  the  light  required 
by  any  school  building  in  the  building,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  fittings,  wiring,  &c,  that  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  carbon  lamps  can  be  used  for  the  metallic 
filament  lamps,  the  full  economy  of  the  metallic  filament 
lamps  being  obtained,  less  the  charge  made  by  the  trans- 
former for  converting  the  current  from  200  to  100  volts. 
The  transformer  also  makes  a  small  charge  for  a  current 
that  is  always  passing  through  it,  even  when  no  lamps 
are  alight,  but  as  in  a  great  many  school  buildings  there 
would  always  be  some  lights  burning,  this  would  not 
matter,  and  in  any  case  the  charge  is  small  compared 
with  the  economy  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  metallic 
filament  lamps.* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  one  form  of  the  metallic 
filament  lamp,  the  "  Osram,"  is  made  for  25  volts,  and 
for  10  and  16  candle-power,  and  transformers  can  be 
obtained  converting  the  current  from  the  200  to  25  volts. 

*  An  apparatus  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  to  enable 
the  current  for  each  lamp  to  be  transformed.  It  is  arranged  to  be 
fixed  near  the  ceiling,  or  on  the  cord  of  a  pendent  lamp. 


The  10  and  16  candlepower  25 -volt  lamps  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  their  filaments  are  much  stronger  and  shorter 
than  those  of  the  lamps  made  for  pressures  of  100  to 
130  volts.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  length  of  the 
filament  increases  with  the  pressure,  and  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate.  The  filament  for  a  double  pressure  is 
slightly  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  filament 
for  the  lower  pressure.  There  are  other  points  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  matter  that  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  lamps  at  present  on  the  market 
are  the  Tantalum,  the  Osram  and  the  Tungsten.  The 
Tantalum  is  only  made  for  continuous  currents,  and 
therefore  the  advantages  of  the  transformer  cannot  be 
obtained.  If  it  is  used  at  all,  two  lamps  must  be  fixed 
where  one  carbon  filament  lamp  would  have  been 
employed.  The  Tantalum  lamp  is  made  in  two  forms, 
one  of  which  takes  about  half  the  current  the  carbon 
lamp  does,  and  the  other  form  takes  about  one-third  of 
the  current.  The  Tantalum  lamp  is  made  for  candle- 
powers  from  6£  up  to  27  candles,  the  lower  candle- 
powers  being  arranged  for  voltages  of  50  and  upwards, 
the  higher  candle-powers  from  100  to  130. 

The  Osram  lamp  is  made  for  pressures  of  100  to  130, 
and  for  candle-powers  of  30,  50  and  ioo,  besides  the  25- 
volt  lamps  mentioned  above.  The  100  to  130  volt  Osram 
lamps  must  only  be  used  in  vertical  positions.  The 
Tantalum  lamps  may  be  used  in  any  position.  The 
Tungsten  lamps  are  made  for  candle-powers  from  20  to 
100,  for  pressures  of  50  to  125  volts,  the  lower  candle- 
powers,  as  before,  being  made  for  the  lower  pressures. 
The  Tungsten  lamp  is  also  made  for  50  and  100  candle- 
power  for  pressures  of  200  to  220  volts,  so  that  where 
current  is  being  taken  from  the  town  or  county  supply- 
service  at  either  of  those  pressures,  in  the  cases  of  lamps 
of  50  or  100  candle-power,  such  as  those  employed  for 
large  spaces,  Tungsten  lamps  can  be  immediately  sub- 
stituted for  carbon  lamps.  The  Tungsten  lamp  can 
be  used  either  with  continuous  or  alternating  currents. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  fix  two  metallic  filament 
lamps  in  place  of  one  carbon  lamp  and  the  two  lamps 
can  be  conveniently  employed,  the  method  adopted 
is,  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  called  an  adaptor,  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  brass  tube  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  fork,  is  screwed  into  the  bracket  or  other  fitting 
which  holds  the  carbon  lamp,  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  fork  carry  two  lamp-holders  in  which  the  two 
metallic  filament  lamps  are  held. 

It  is  probable  that  as  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
filament  lamps  develops  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
lamps  of  all  candle-powers  for  all  the  pressures  that 
are  employed  on  the  town  and  county  services.  The 
difficulty  in  making  high-pressure  lamps  at  present  is 
the  fact  that  the  metallic  filament,  taking  a  lower 
current,  obliges  it  to  be  longer  than  the  carbon  filament 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  more  efficient, 
and  consequently  the  filaments  for  the  200-volt  lamps 
are  very  long  indeed,  and  for  low  candle-powers  are 
^very  thin  and  not  easily  workable.  The  same  diffi- 
culties were  present  in  the  early  days  of  the  carbon 
filament  lamp  and  have  been  successfully  overcome. 
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Correspondence 

"  Shakespeare  in  London  ,: 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Ernest  Young's  very  courteous 
notice  of  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  May  last,  I  should  like, 
with  your  permission,  to  assure  him  that  I  never  for  one 
moment  supposed  him  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  "  fables  "  to  which  I  referred  as  attaching  to  this 
Inn,  and  which  have  been  so  sedulously  disseminated, 
under  the  impression,  as  I  suppose,  of  their  conferring 
much  honour  upon  it,  knowing,  as  I  well  do,  that  they  have 
been  in  full  vigour  here  long  before  his  time  or  even  mine. 
It  was  only  his  too  ready  acceptance  of  them,  as  I  thought, 
and  their  sanction  in  a  periodical  of  the  class  and  standing 
of  School,  that  called  forth  my  hasty,  but  I  hope  not  too 
hasty,  letter. 

Having  said  this,  I  should  also  like  to  be  allowed  to 
remind  Mr.  Young  that  in  my  reference  to  the  passage  in 
John  Manningham's  Diary  relating  to  the  performance  of 
Twelfth  Night  in  the  hall  of  this  Inn  in  1601,  I  made 
no  attempt  whatever  to  deny  that  the  play  so  named 
was  the  comedy  now  known  as  the  Twelfth  Night  of 
"  Shakespeare."  To  doubt  that  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  in  view  of  Manningham's  own  partial  review  of  its 
contents.  What  I  did  say  was  this,  and  this  only,  that  in 
his  account  of  it  and  its  performance  the  now  famous 
Diarist  never  once  mentions  the  name  of  "  Shakespeare  " 
in  connection  with  it — an  omission  the  significance  of  which 
your  correspondent  has  evidently  not  quite  appreciated, 
or  he  would  not,  I  think,  have  gone  on  to  pen  for  my 
edification  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter.  For  it  is  this 
very  omission  which  removes  all  authority  from  the  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps,  which  he  quotes,  that 
"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  comedy  was  performed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  and  very  little  that  Shake- 
speare (meaning  the  actor  of  Stratford)  was  himself  engaged 
in  it,"  and  reduces  his  dictum  to  the  level  of  pure  assumption. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Phillipps,  feeling  probably 
that  his  assertion,  though  confident,  required  some  support, 
en  eavours  to  back  it  up  by  the  statement  that  "  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lawyers'  festivals  it  was  customary  to 
engage  professional  actors,"  who  were  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. Unfortunately,  though  this  became  a  custom 
later  on,  it  was  not  one  in  vogue  at  the  time  in  question, 
or  for  many  years  later,  the  earliest  entry  of  the  payment 
of  any  professional  players  for  a  play,  in  the  case  of  the 
Middle  Temple  at  least,  being  not  before  1637. 

It  is  only  natural,  of  course,  that  your  correspondent 
should  attach  infinitely  more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  such 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Phillipps  than  to  any  statement  of 
mine,  but  in  this  case  I  must,  presumptuous  as  it  may 
seem,  abide  by  my  opinion  that  Twelfth  Night,  as  per- 
formed in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  1601,  "  was  played 
probably  by  the  members  of  the  Inn  and  not  by  professional 
actors  at  all."  For,  not  only  is  this  borne  out  by  what  I 
have  above  said,  but  it  is  the  inference  which  any  one — 
any  one,  that  is,  not  scrutinising  it  for  evidence  to  bolster 
up  some  preconceived  theory — would  draw  from  the  natural 
reading  of  John  Manningham's  words.  For  what  are  these 
words  ?     Simply     these.      "  We  " — we,    that    is,    students 


and  members  of  the  Middle  Temple — "  we  had  a  play  " — 
a  play,  that  is,  amongst  ourselves,  as  was  customary  at 
the  time,  as  he  might  have  added. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  professional  players  on  such 
an  occasion  at  that  time  would  have  been  resented.  This 
is  only  too  clear  from  what  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
years  before  at  Gray's  Inn,  when  the  introduction  of  them 
— "  base  and  common  fellows,"  as  they  were  then  and 
there  termed,  though  the  actor  of  Stratford  was  probably 
amongst  them — led  to  a  riot  and  to  a  severe  censure  of 
the  member  responsible  for  bringing  them  upon  the  scene. 

The  association,  therefore,  of  "  Shakespeare  "  (meaning, 
as  I  assume,  the  actor  of  Stratford)  with  th3  Middle  Temple 
must,  I  fear,  with  all  the  honour  which  it  is  supposed  to 
confer  upon  it,  be  given  up  and  relegated,  with  the  Elizabeth- 
Raleigh  and  other  legends,  to  the  realm  of  "  fable."  Whether 
the  association  of  the  great  actor  is  any  closer  and  more 
genuine  with  those  other  places  in  London  to  which  Mr. 
Young  traces  his  footsteps  with  so  much  affection  and 
reverence,  evidently  under  the  belief  that  he  is  following 
those  of  the  great  dramatist — the  immortal  author  of  the 
plays,  &c. — I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  though  of  some  of 
them,  if  not  all,  I  have  my  serious  doubts.  I  would  only 
remark  that,  in  Mr.  Young's  review  of  them,  I  find  no 
endeavour  on  his  part  to  trace  the  object  of  his  admiration 
to  the  spot  which,  to  my  mind,  far  exceeds  in  interest  and 
importance  any  of  those  he  has  mentioned  or  referred  to, 
being  the  site,  could  it  be  found,  of  the  one  and  only  event 
in  the  life  of  "  Shakespeare  in  London  "  of  which  we  have 
really  any  authentic  contemporary  record.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  note — the  illuminating  note — we  have  of  it 
in  that  invaluable  Diary  of  John  Manningham,  where  the 
mention  of  Twelfth  Night  occurs  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made,  but  a  few  pages  further  on,  where  (p.  39) 
we  read — "  Upon  a  tyme  when  Burbidge  played  Richard 
III.,  there  was  a  citizen  grone  soe  farr  in  liking  with  him, 
that  before  shee  went  from  the  play  shee  appointed  him 
to  come  that  night  unto  her  by  the  name  of  Richard  the 
Third.  Shakespeare,  overhearing  their  conclusion,  went 
before,  was  entertained  and  at  his  game  ere  Burbidge 
came.  Then  message  being  brought  that  Richard  the 
Third  was  at  the  dore,  Shakespeare  caused  returne  to  be 
made  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  before  Richard  the 
Third.     Shakespeare's  name  William  "   (Mr.  Touse). 

I  have  ventured  to  give  this  remarkable  memorandum 
in  full,  hoping  that  you  may  find  room  for  it,  not  only 
because  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  ready  access 
to  the  immortal  diary,  but  because  it  is  generally  treated 
by  those  who  refer  to  it  as  an  unauthenticated  piece  of 
scandal,  whereas  the  writer  relates  it  as  a  genuine  bit  of 
biography,  giving  as  his  authority  the  name  (Touse  or 
Towse)  of  one  then  well  known  in  the  Temple,  a  Bencher 
of  his  Inn,  and  subsequently  the  honoured  representative 
of  important  constituencies  in  Parliament — one,  therefore, 
not  likely  to  be  known  as  the  disseminator  of  scandal. 

But,  whatever  may  be  its  historical  value,  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  existence  of  this  document  should  be 
so  persistently  ignored  by  Shakespearean  inquirers  and 
that  no  attempt,  as  I  have  said,  should  have  been  made  to 
locate  the  scene  of  the  interesting  event  which  it  records. 

For,  regarding  it  only  as  a  mere  piece  of  gossip,  what 
a  flood  of  light  does  it  not  throw  upon  the  figure  of  the  man 
Shakespeare  (the  actor)  and  the  character  in  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  ?     And,  with  one  question 
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based  on  this  reflection,  addressed  in  all  earnestness,  but 
with  due  humility,  to  the  readers  of  School,  who  are  all, 
no  doubt,  like  their  able  representative,  Mr.  Young,  ad- 
mirers and  lovers  of  "  Shakespeare  "  (as  am  I),  I  will  close 
this  letter. 

Is  this  the  light  and  character,  I  would  ask,  in  which 
they  (his  contemporaries)  would  have  regarded  him  and 
the  way  in  which  they  would  have  spoken  of  him,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  recognised  him,  as  the  author  of  those 
immortal  plays  and  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  which  have  now  (or  some  of  them)  becoYne  next,  I 
believe,  to  the  Bible,  the  most  honoured  text-books  of  our 
schools  ?  And,  if  they  did  not  so  regard  him,  why  should 
we  f 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this 
outrageously  long  letter, 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Hutchinson. 

Middle  Temple  Library. 


Reviews 

Greek  Morality 

Mr.  Jones  has  made  himself  known  recently  by  more 
than  one  serious  and  original  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks,  and  this  work  *  shows  him  again 
as  a  writer  of  scholarly  care.  This  book  needed  to  be 
written,  but  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  is  not 
a  finished  book,  nor  is  it  readable  in  style.  The  in- 
formation is  scrappy ;  the  statements  are  ex  cathedrd 
and  dogmatic ;  and  there  are  evidences  of  haste  and 
inconsistency  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Jones  remarks  that  while  the  broad  outlines  of 
Greek  ethics  have  become  familiar  ground,  the  case  of 
Greek  morality  is  different ;  and  he  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  inquirers  have  hitherto  confined  them- 
selves to  statements  contained  in  the  works  of  philo- 
sophic literature.  He  admits  however,  very  properly, 
that  he  himself  has  only  gone  a  short  step  further,  in 
collecting  passages  often  isolated  from  their  context, 
from  the  non-philosophical  literature  of  Greece,  a 
literature  spread  over  something  like  four  centuries 
of  change  and  upheaval,  and  endeavouring  to  arrive 
at  some  ideas  of  what  the  Greeks  really  thought  and 
felt  about  the  problems  of  everyday  conduct.  Of 
course,  in  a  sense  and  in  the  rough,  the  literature  of  a 
country  is  apt  to  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  people ;  but 
it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
the  ideals  of  the  literary  giants  of  a  nation  and  the 
actual  practice  of  the  common  people.  The  moral 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  for  example,  at  no 
period  represented  the  ordinary  morality  of  the  average 
Hebrew.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  author  of  this 
suggestive  book  clearly  recognises  this,  and  warns  the 

*  Greek  Morality  in  Relation  to  Institutions.  An  Essay.  By 
W.  H,  S.  Jones,  M.A.  (Blackie  and  Son.  vii  +  185  pp.  5s. 
nett.) 


reader  against  the  pedantic  trick  of  taking  any  number 
of  these  industriously  collected  extracts  as  anything 
more  than  an  approximation  towards  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  life. 

Those  who  have  not  been  through  some  systematic 
study  of  Greek  ethics — such,  for  instance,  as  is  afforded 
by  the  course  of  reading  for  Littera  humaniores  at 
Oxford,  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Jones  for  collecting 
in  so  handy  a  form  a  set  of  references  from  which  one 
can  draw  one's  own  conclusions  ;  for  one  need  not 
agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author 
to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  compilation. 

The  essay  seems  to  concentrate  on  two  main  points, 
emphasised  on  p.  156,  (1)  that  "  it  was  environment 
which  determined  the  peculiar  features  exhibited  by 
Greek  morality " — a  sweeping  generalisation,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  would  need  more  discussion  than  is 
accorded  it  here ;  and  (2)  that  "  the  true  greatness  of 
Athens  decayed  as  her  citizens  lost  their  religious 
faith" — which  all  depends  (does  it  not?)  on  which 
of  its  manifold  interpretations  you  read  into  that 
blessed  word  "religion"!  Indeed,  in  Chapter  V.  a 
good  deal  of  space  is  devoted,  and  justly,  to  showing 
that,  after  all,  the  philosophic  writers  must  have  had 
considerable  influence,  on  the  educated  classes  at  any 
rate,  even  after  the  decay  of  formal  religious  observances. 

The  contents  of  the  beginning  of  the  essay  are  the 
commonplaces  of  Greek  moral  writing,  friendship, 
religion,  the  n6\is,  and  so  on.  An  original  piece 
of  work  is  found  in  the  all  too  brief  remarks  on  the 
Greek  positions  with  regard  to  animals  in  Chapter  II. 
In  the  remarks  on  family  life,  Mr.  Jones  again  admits 
that  so  important  a  relation  as  the  marriage  tie  was 
by  no  means  destroyed  by  "  the  decay  of  religion  or 
by  the  feebleness  of  men's  hope  of  immortality." 
Indeed,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  it  is  hard  to  see 
from  what,  of  the  evidence  here  brought  forward,  Mr. 
Jones  derives  one  of  the  main  points  of  his  thesis. 
Perhaps  he  will  revise  this  book  and  work  it  out  more 
fully. 

To  us,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  work, 
the  part  which,  even  of  itself,  makes  the  book  useful  to 
the  student,  is  the  set  of  indexes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
— and  more  especially  those  dealing  with  the  views  on 
morality  contained  in  the  drama  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  If  these  pages  could  be  added  to  and 
all  the  extant  non-philosophical  writers'  utterances 
also  tabulated,  a  really  valuable  piece  of  work  would 
have  been  achieved. 

The  Swiss  Educational  Yearbook 

The  recent  number  of  the  Swiss  Yearbook  *  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  predecessors  by  the  inclusion  of  an 
article  on  pedagogic  progress  by  Herr  Luthi,  and 
another  on  School  Hygiene  by  Dr.  Fr.  Zollinger. 

Herr   Luthi    begins   by  breaking  a  lance  with   the 

*     *  Jahrbuch  des  Untcrrichtswesens  in  der  Schweiz,  1906.     (Orell 
Fiissli,  Zurich.     16  +  343   +  179  pp.     7  francs.) 
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Persdnlichkeitspedagogen,  declaring  that  the  child  has 
no  personality,  and  that  (but  for  the  thraldom  of 
bureaucracy)  the  German  schoolmen  would  never  have 
considered  the  subject,  which  is  held  of  no  account  in 
republican  Switzerland.  The  fight  for  intellectual 
freedom  in  Germany  is  not,  however,  a  fight  with  the 
bureaucrats  alone.  Economic  causes,  which  have 
converted  an  agricultural  people  into  an  industrial 
State,  have  much  to  answer  for.  The  individual  is 
feeling  himself  the  slave  of  the  machine,  and  longs  to 
assert  himself.     Herr  Liithi  proceeds  : 

To  the  desire  for  freedom  which  torments  our  contem- 
poraries may  be  ascribed  in  part  the  revival  of  religious 
thought  and  sentiment  and  the  growth  of  Church  influence. 
From  the  outset  the  Christian  religion  set  an  incalculable 
value  on  the  individual  human  soul,  and  on  that  account 
took  under  its  protection  children,  women  and  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  weary  and  heavy-laden  remember  this,  and 
the  tyrannised  believe  that  their  faith  will  set  them  free. 
A  change  is  slowly  taking  place  in  our  views  of  the  universe. 
Materialism  has  been  overcome,  and  cultured  people, 
renouncing  its  doctrines,  lean  towards  an  idealism  which 
hopes  to  attain  to  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  view 
of  the  world  and  of  life  through  the  sciences. 

After  dealing  in  turn  with  the  literature  of  pedagogy 
and  school  organisation,  he  refers  to  the  new  medical 
preliminary  examination  which  makes  a  second  modern 
foreign  language  alternative  to  Greek ;  and  finally 
presents  the  five  external  problems  of  school  organi- 
sation thus  : 

(1)  The  sectarian,  mixed,  or  secular  school. 

(2)  Co-education,  or  separation  of  the  sexes. 

(3)  Staffing :  men  only,  women  only,  or  mixed 
staffs. 

(4)  Public  schools,  or  private  schools,  or  schools 
under  the  joint  management  of  the  parent,  the  State, 
and  the  Church. 

(5)  A  uniform  curriculum,  or  schools  specialised  for 
certain  professions. 

These  five  problems  are  discussed  at  length;  after 
which  the  internal  conditions  are  discussed  in  the  same 
categorical  manner. 

In  the  chapter  which  deals  with  the  training  of  the 
teacher,  the  main  difference  between  the  normal  college 
and  the  secondary  school  is  stated  to  be  that  the  former 
must  pay  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  public  school. 
But  a  desire  is  gaining  ground  that  the  university  should 
do  more  for  the  public  school  teacher,  so  that  he  may 
enter  on  his  life's  work  with  a  riper  judgment,  better 
knowledge  and  improved  methods.  An  attempt  to 
dovetail  the  training  college  course  into  a  secondary 
school  career  is  not  favoured.  The  ideal  is  for  the 
university  to  have  its  own  training  classes  so  that  a 
student  can  pass  from  a  secondary  school  on  to  the 
university,  where  he  will  receive  all  his  training  and 
gain  an  education,  general  in  character,  but  specialised 
in  one  branch  at  least. 

Much  of  Dr.  Zollinger's  article  is  incorporated  in 
that  of  his  fellow  contributor,  but  in  a  separate  section 
he  deals  specially  with  the  training  of  the  teacher  in 


school  hygiene,  declaring  that  it  ought  to  be  a  University 
subject.  He  shows  that  public  opinion  is  favouring 
the  appointment  of  a  school  doctor  as  a  permanent 
official,  and  discusses  the  latest  ideas  on  the  hygiene  of 
the  time-table  and  the  progress  of  charitable  endeavour 
in  the  schools. 

The  volume  is  one  of  astounding  fulness,  but  one 
hint  must  be  given  to  the  prospective  purchaser  :  the 
twentieth  volume  of  the  series  is  called  "  The  Yearbook 
for  1906."  It  contains  much  of  the  legislation  of  1907, 
but  the  compilers  have  lost  step  and  the  numbering  of 
the  series  is  somewhat  misleading.  Perhaps  in  the 
near  future  we  may  have  two  volumes  in  one  year,  so- 
that  the  series  may  correspond  with  the  date  of  issue. 


Minor  Notices 

Un  Saint.  Par  Paul  Bourget.  Edited  by  Cloudesley 
Brereton,  M.A.,  L.-es-L.  xii  +  116  pp.  (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     2s.  6d.) 

As  one  of  the  works  which  Bourget  has  written  in  his- 
advocacy  of  a  return  to  traditional  dogmas  in  religion  this- 
story  has  an  important  place  amongst  the  writings  of  a 
man  who  is,  however,  often  dull  as  a  story -writer  and  who 
has  more  of  the  preacher  in  his  temperament  and  aims 
than  of  the  romancer.  Irritating  as  he  is  in  his  obscuran- 
tist moods  he  cannot  be  disregarded  by  those  who  study 
French  literature,  and  in  this  volume  the  pupil  is  under 
very  competent  editorial  guidance.  In  addition  to  the 
text  there  is  an  introduction,  and  the  editor  has  added  also- 
notes,  words  and  phrases  for  viva-voce  drill,  sentences  on 
syntax  and  idioms  for  viva-voce  practice,  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  French,  and  there  is  a  section  on  word  formation. 
The  volume  belongs  to  Siepmann's  Advanced  French  Texts. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Septuagint.  Translated 
and  edited  by  R.  R.  Ottley,  M.A.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  1906.  Vol.  II.  Text  and  Notes. 
6s.  nett.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  already  reviewed 
in  these  pages.  It  consisted  of  parallel  translations  of 
Isaiah  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Greek.  Here  we 
are  given  the  Greek  text  (Septuagint)  with  elaborate  notes- 
and  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  introduction, 
in  which  the  relation  between  the  Masoretic  text  and  the 
Septuagint  is  discussed.  The  editor  holds  that  "  it  may 
be  possible  soon  to  construct  a  text  [of  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment] which  shall  bear  some  analogy  to  the  New  Testament 
text  of  Westcott  and  Hort."  "  Not  indeed  as  that  text  is- 
regarded  by  their  more  thoroughgoing  admirers,"  but  a  text 
of  the  Septuagint  of  the  second  or  third  century,  perhaps 
even  in  substantiated  agreement  with  that  read  in  Apostolic 
times.  Mr.  Ottley  does  not  consider  that  the  Greek  version 
of  Isaiah  shows  an  underlying  Hebrew  recognisable  as  better 
than  the  Masoretic  text,  while  proofs  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lators misread  and  misinterpreted  abound  on  every  side. 
At  the  same  time  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
may  afford  means  for  improving  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
probably  not  generally  known  that  "  the  oldest  MS.  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  dates  perhaps  from  916  a.d.  ;  while  the  oldest 
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MS.  of  the  Septuagint  is  about  550  years  older  than  this." 
It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  the  Hebrew  varied 
much  during  that  period. 

Much  more  of  great  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction which  would  not  be  easily  accessible  to  ordinary 
readers  elsewhere. 

The  notes  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  entire  book. 
Particularly  important  is  the  lengthy  note  on  17  napdivos  in 
Isaiah  vii. 

An  immensity  of  labour  must  have  been  devoted  to  this 
study  of  the  Greek  text  of  Isaiah  and  we  desire  to  express 
a  grateful  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ottley's  work. 

Readings  in  Old  Testament  History.     By  the  Rev.  A.  R. 

Whitham,    Principal    of    Culham    Training    College. 

(Rivingtons.  1907.  2s.  6d.) 
This  book  does  not  consist,  as  the  title  might  suppose, 
of  selected  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  of  studies 
in  various  passages  for  school  use.  They  are  admirably 
done.  The  writer  deals  quite  frankly  with  such  questions 
as  the  allegorical  nature  of  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  and 
of  the  story  of  Jonah.  The  pupil  instructed  on  the  lines 
of  this  book  will  be  prepared  for  criticisms  which  are  certain 
to  come,  and  will  not  have  to  undergo  the  painful  and 
dangerous  process  of  unlearning  the  earlier  lessons.  We 
heartily  commend  these  studies  and  hope  they  will  widely 
circulate. 

Handbook  to  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  for  the  Use 
of  Teachers  and  Students.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E. 
Newbolt.     (Rivingtons.     1906.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 

Canon  Newbolt  has  achieved  a  most  difficult  task  in 
these  pages — a  volume  of  notes  and  lessons  in  brief  and 
simple  words  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John — to  furnish  material 
for  instruction  to  elder  children  in  elementary  schools. 
We  are  particularly  grateful  for  such  notes  as  that  on  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord  (p.  22).  The  Eucharistic  application 
of  St.  John  vi.,  on  the  Bread  of  Life,  becomes  still  more  clear 
if  based  on  the  larger  principle  that  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  Incarnation  is  the  imparting  of  a  new  vitality.  Bishop 
Gore's  Body  of  Christ  would  greatly  assist  the  teacher  in 
this  subject.  The  lesson  on  blindness,  moral,  intellectual, 
spiritual,  will  tax  the  teacher's  power  ;  but  it  is  admirable 
for  its  divisions  and  illustrations  (p.  92).  The  lesson  on 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  states  the  Prayer  Book  teaching  with 
great  clearness.  The  distinguished  writer  finds  the  full 
principles  of  his  own  Communion  with  the  Scripture 
authority. 

The  Way  to  teach  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Method  in  Use 
at  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare  Place, 
Dublin.     By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore.      (Longmans.    1906. 

2S.) 

Dr.  Kingsmill  Moore's  little  book  contains  some  excellent 
advice  on  method  in  preparing  and  conveying  a  Scripture 
lesson.  Its  principle  is  that  such  teaching  should  be 
systematic,  logical,  coherent.  Whereas  disassociated  facts 
are  a  burden  to  memory  a  sequence  of  idea  is  an  enormous 
help.  A  condensed  statement  of  the  method  here  suggested 
is,  first  find  the  Leading  Thought  in  a  passage  and  then 
teach  it.  To  take  an  instance.  The  Leading  Thought 
and  Sub-thoughts  for  a  lesson  in  1  Sam.  xiv.,  18-46,  are 
as    follows  :  Leading   Thought— A    Hasty    Spirit.     Appro- 


priate Sub-thoughts:  Hasty  as  to  God's  Ark  (18-19); 
Hasty  as  to  the  Needs  of  the  Army  (20-30) ;  Hasty  in 
Condemnation  of  the  People  (31—35) ;  Hasty  in  Condemna- 
tion of  Jonathan  (36-46). 

This  cannot  exactly  be  described  as  startlingly  new  or 
particularly  profound,  but  it  is  eminently  practical.  We 
demur  to  its  being  entitled  "the  Kildare  Place  Method," 
as  it  is  repeatedly  in  these  pages  ;  for  we  cannot  consider 
it  sufficiently  original  or  unusual  to  require  such  local 
designation.  However,  younger  teachers  will  find  the  book 
very  helpful  and  we  should  especially  commend  it  to 
teachers  in  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Book  of  Esther.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 

Rev.   A.   W.   Streane,   D.D.     (Cambridge  University 

Press.     1907.     15.  dd.  nett.) 

Dr.  Streane's  edition  of  the  Book  of  Esther  forms  an 

important  addition  to  the  series  of  the  Cambridge  Bible 

for  Schools  and  Colleges  under  the  editorship  of  the  Dean 

of  Ely.     The  very  scholarly  introduction  on  the  character 

of  the  book  ascribes  to  it  a  position  midway  between  the 

rigidly  historical  and  the  purely  imaginative. 

It  points  out  that  even  if  the  latter  were  the  case  such 
a  use  in  the  Divine  Library,  which  we  call  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, need  cause  no  difficulty.  No  one  asks  whether  our 
Lord's  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  a  true  story  of  some 
Galilean  family.  As  regards  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
God  from  the  narrative,  we  are  reminded  that  a  similar 
reticence  is  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  MaccabeanWar 
in  1  Mace.  Nevertheless  if  the  name  of  God  is  not  there 
the  work  of  God  is,  for  His  providential  care  of  His  people 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  lessons  taught.  Any 
reader  for  school  purposes  who  will  study  this  introduction 
will  possess  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  problems  which  the 
Book  of  Esther  presents,  not  excluding  the  curious  question 
of  the  apocryphal  additions.  Altogether  this  is  a  very 
complete  and  excellent  summary. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Theoretical  Mechanics.  By 
J.  H.  Jeans,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 
in  Princeton  University.     (Ginn  and  Co.     Price  10s.  6d. 

Why  is  is  that  so  many  mathematical  books  are  shapeless 
and  repellent,  while  a  few  attract  by  good  arrangement 
and  style  ?  We  suppose  it  is  that  some  writers,  busy  men, 
having  made  sets  of  lecture  notes  with  current  examination 
questions,  have  to  publish  without  much  regard  for  re- 
arrangement or  literary  form.  Others  manage  to  produce 
at  first  "  books  that  are  books,"  but  afterwards  alter, 
cut  about  and  add  patches,  useful  enough  for  the  time  but 
destroying  all  balance.  There  is  no  better  example  than 
Taylor's  Conies,  and  we  used  to  feel  that  Frost's  Solid 
Geometry  was  not  improved  by  reading  its  second  edition. 

Mr.  J  ean  s  is  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  F.  R.  S.  His  book  does 
justice  to  his  intellectual  rank,  and  is  besides  full,  rounded, 
well  finished.  It  is  a  compendium,  an  index  work  of 
mechanics,  from  the  elements  to  the  dynamics  of  right  bodies, 
Including  tops  and  planets.  It  is  so  graded  that  the  elemen- 
tary student  need  not  use  the  calculus  or  advanced  trigono- 
metry, while  those  who  wish  it  may  get  a  view  of  the  more 
advanced  work  before  plunging  into  the  numerous  special 
.treatises.  The  exercises  are  particularly  well  chosen  and 
arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.     Old  wranglers  will  recognise 
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many  favourite  problems  requiring  serious  thought  while 
making  no  undue  demand  on  power  of  dealing  with  masses 
of  figures.  The  student  gains  confidence  by  getting  neat 
results.  The  disturbing  factor  of  arithmetic  will  be  met 
later  when  practical  work  begins. 

■  The  usefulness  of  the  book  would  be  increased  if  a  com- 
plete set  of  answers  were  given,  especially  for  the  exercises 
in  the  earlier  chapters. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A., 
formerly  Master  at  Eton.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  the  assistance  of  V.  M.  Turnbull,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.     Price  4s.  6d.) 

The  School  Arithmetic — a  School  Course,  adapted  from  The 
Tutorial  Arithmetic.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Headmaster  of  Kingswood  School,  Bath.  (W.  B. 
Clive.     Price  3s.  6d.,  or  in  two  parts,  zs.  each.) 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  a  good  book  on  arithmetic 
ought  to  treat  decimals  as  an  extension  of  ordinary  numbers 
in  the  decimal  scale,  should  be  taken  early  and  be  used 
for  the  calculation  of  approximate  results.  All  questions 
involving  the  use  of  ratio  or  the  unitary  method,  except 
interest,  discount  and  stocks,  ought  to  be  considered  in 
one  section  as  problems.  This  makes  arithmetic  more 
interesting  to  the  sharp  boy  who  likes  puzzles,  and  removes 
an  appalling  number  of  "  rules  "  from  the  path  of  the  dull 
boy.  Logarithms,  with  accompanying  short  tables,  ought 
to  be  used. 

In  most  respects  the  two  above-named  books  answer 
to  the  test.  In  both,  for  purposes  of  book  arrangement, 
ordinary  decimals  are  placed  after  easy  vulgar  fractions. 
Mr.  Workman  goes  on  at  once  to  recurring  decimals,  but 
Mr.  Lock  places  them  almost  entirely  in  a  chapter  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Cube  Root,  as  is  fitting,  comes  late. 
Mr.  Lock's  book  has  been  in  use  for  over  twenty  years. 
After  some  important  changes,  it  still  retains  that  indefinable 
quality  known  as  style,  arising  chiefly  from  knowing  exactly 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  clearly.  Having  reached 
a  fifth  edition  it  is  likely  to  keep  its  place  in  public  schools 
and  for  preparation  for  the  university.  Mr.  Workman, 
an  equally  eminent  mathematician,  has  followed  the  useful 
ways  of  examinations,  and  is  ready  at  every  turn  with  hints 
for  checking  results  and  avoiding  pitfalls.  At  the  end  he 
includes  some  old-fashioned  puzzle  questions  and  some 
new  ones. 

It  is  probably  a  question  of  personal  taste,  but  we  should 
prefer  the  old  way  with  cube  root,  that  of  Todhunter  and 
men  of  his  generation.  Its  principle  is  easily  explained  and 
understood,  and  in  practice  it  can  be  done  with  equal 
accuracy. 

Chaucer  :  The  Nun's  Priests'  Tale.  By  Professor  A.  W. 
Pollard.     (Macmillan's  English  Classics.) 

Professor  A.  W.  Pollard  has  compiled  a  scholarly  edition 
of  Chaucer's  Nun's  Priests'  Tale,  which  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  The  introduction  contains  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  origins  of  the  stories.  The  notes  are  full 
and  inspiring,  and  there  are  two  learned  appendices.  The 
first  is  on  dreams  and  their  treatment,  from  the  point  of 
mediaeval  medicine,  including  notes  on  the  fashionable 
remedies  of  the  day  as  enumerated  by  Dame  Pertelote, 
which  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  numerous  as  the  Beechams 
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and  Bile  Beans  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  second 
appendix  gives  the  later  sources  of  the  dream  stories.  The 
book  also  contains  a  grammatical  summary  and  a  glossary. 

Stories  from  the  Earthly  Paradise.  (*'  Told  Through  the 
Ages  "  Series.)  By  Madalen  Edgar,  M.A.  (George 
G.  Harrap.) 

The  purveyors  of  literature  for  children  have  long  laid 
classical  myth  and  northern  saga  under  contribution. 
Miss  Madalen  Edgar  has,  however,  hit  upon  the  novel 
idea  of  re-telling  in  simple  English  the  stories  in  Morris's 
Earthly  Paradise.  She  has  a  clear  and  easy  style  and  we 
are  confident  she  will  secure  a  large  audience  of  children 
either  in  or  out  of  school.  If  anything,  the  saga  stories 
seem  to  us  a  shade  more  interesting  than  the  Grecian 
myths,  but  that  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 
There  are  a  goodly  number  of  illustrations,  including  Sir 
C.  J.  Poynter's  Atalanta,  which  considerably  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  text.  We  cannot,  however,  admire  the 
frontispiece,  which  represents  a  singularly  chilly  sort  of 
aeroplane  on  which  two  shivering  children  are  supposed 
to  be  travelling  to  fairyland. 

English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools.  (Seventeenth 
Century     Prose.)    By     Elizabeth     Lee.     (Macmillan. 

15.) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  has  put  together  an  interesting  book 
of  extracts  on  Seventeenth  Century  English  Prose,  contain- 
ing specimens  from  Milton,  Izaak  Walton,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Abraham  Cowley,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Thomas  Fuller, 
Clarendon,  Bunyan  and  Dryden. 

The  majority  are  very  old  friends  indeed,  though  none 
the  worse  for  that.  The  prose  works  of  Cowley,  however, 
in  spite  of  Leslie  Stephen's  encomium,  are  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  they  should  be  ;  and  his  essay  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  given  here,  should  please  many  in  these  days  when 
nature  study  is  the  fashion.  Miss  Lee  has  added  a  short 
glossary  of  the  harder  words,  as  well  as  a  few  notes  which 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  fewness — an  uncommon  fault. 
Thus  we  venture  to  think  a  note  on  the  unusual  form 
"Homer's  Iliads"  (p.  65)  would  not  have  been  out  of 
place  to  prevent  pupils  reproducing  this  expression ;  few 
would  grumble  at  the  mistranslation  of  Cui  bono?  (p.  43) 
being  pointed  out  for  the  same  reason. 

Can  we  properly  speak  of  a  general  "  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  army  "  a  town  which  he  never  held  ? 
If  not,  the  note  about  Charles  I.  on  p.  78  needs  re-wording, 
as  the  more  ignorant  might  easily  infer  that  at  least  at 
an  earlier  date  London  was  in  Charles's  hands,  and  that  he 
had  advanced  to  retake  it  aDd  failed.  These  are,  however, 
but  minor  blots  and  blemishes  in  a  book  which  on  the  whole 
is  excellently  put  together. 


Two    Little     Waifs. 
Mrs.  Moles  worth 


Rosy.     The    Rectory 
(Macmillan  and  Co. 


By 


Children, 
is.  6d.) 

Beautifully  printed,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane,  and 
tastefully  bound,  this  series  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
word  of  praise.  Mrs.  Molesworth's  stories  are  world-famed, 
and  justly  so  ;  and  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public  ought  to  ensure  for  them  a  popular 
success.  They  will  serve  excellently  as  library  books  or 
prizes  for  young  children. 
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50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
July  31,  1908. 

To  the  comments  made  last  month  by  Mr.  Colson 
upon  the  dangers  of  the  examination  system  may 
be  added  the  strictures  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  new  issue  of  the  Elementary  School  Code. 
They  find  that  the  syllabus  is  disorganised  in  order 
to  make  room  for  examination  subjects.  They 
therefore  require  that,  "  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  inspector,  the  syllabus  must  not  be  modified 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  scholars  for  any 
examination."  That  modification  will  not  be 
allowed  "  unless  the  modified  course  of  instruction 
will  be  suitable  in  itself  to  the  scholars  concerned 
irrespective  of  the  requirements  of  the  examination." 
An  examination  may  form  an  incident  in  a  scholar's 
life,  but  it  must  not  be  the  goal  of  his  work.  The 
prefatory  memorandum  to  the  new  Code  emphasises 
that  the  work  of  each  child  must  be  that  which  is 
best  suited  for  the  natural  development  of  his 
intelligence.  How  far  these  new  directions  may 
affect  the  scholarship  schemes  of  local  authorities 
is  an  interesting  question.  Before  this  hint  was 
given  doubts  were  being  felt  in  many  quarters  as 
to  their  educational  value. 


The  Board  of  Education  are  showing  a  genuine 
desire  that  the  school  course  should  equip  the  child 
in  a  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  life.  In  the 
Science  and  Art  Regulations  reference  is  made  to 
the  co-operation  between  the  local  education 
authority  and  employers  with  a  view  to  securing 
that  the  work  of  day  school  and  evening  school 
shall  be  knit  together,  so  that  the  general  education 
and  specific  training  may  lead  to  the  selected 
occupation.  Behind  this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
education  authorities  there  lies  an  obstacle  to  the 
equipment  of  the  children  so  that  they  may  become 
skilled  in  some  useful  trade.  The  parents  are 
indifferent  about  their  future.  The  boy  is  allowed 
to  slide  from  school  into  the  first  "  job  "  which  offers 
itself.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  is  assisting 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  the  Skilled 
Employment  and  Apprenticeship  Association  has 
been  formed  to  guide  and  promote  efforts  for  pro- 
viding parents  and  teachers  with  information  about 
the  various  employments  and  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  pursue  them.  In  Trades  for  London  Boys 
the  Association  has  just  published  an  excellent 
guide  for  masters  and  others  who  are  ready  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  this  important  subject. 

In  German-speaking  States  a  curious  contrast  is 
noticeable  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  teachers  of 
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commercial  subjects.  If  the  possession  of  a  teaching 
diploma  is  a  condition  of  appointment  applicants 
are  plentiful,  but  if  a  knowledge  of  practical  com- 
merce is  required  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  answer 
to  an  advertisement.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
To  many  primary  teachers  a  university  career 
does  not  seem  to  offer  the  opening  they  want. 
Commerce  appears  to  afford  them  a  better  chance, 
so  they  aim  at  becoming  teachers  of  commerce,  of 
modern  languages,  or  directors  of  commercial 
continuation  schools.  But  where  knowledge  of 
commerce  in  its  practical  applications  is  demanded 
the  school  unfortunately  comes  into  competition 
with  a  market  where  the  trained  man  can  sell  his 
brains  at  a  higher  price.  A  few  men,  indeed,  take 
to  teaching  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  the  attractive 
salaries  which  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  large  houses  are  able  to  offer  to  competent 
men  soon  deplete  a  school  of  its  staff. 

Thus  it  is  found  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Switzer- 
land, where  the  "  model  bureau  "  nourishes,  that  the 
attempt  to  rear  a  race  of  teachers  of  commerce  by 
means  of  commercial  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sity faculties  of  commerce  is  a  failure.  Meanwhile 
recent  Acts  regarding  apprenticeship  make  good 
teachers  more  and  more  necessary.  This  being 
so,  the  public  is  being  told  that  there  is  a  profession 
still  uncrowded  which  offers  a  good  living  wage, 
social  respectability,  and  scope  for  intellectual 
exercise.  The  chances  of  the  new  career  are  being 
placed  before  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
public  money  is  being  spent  to  give  any  candidate 
who  takes  the  bait  a  really  good  chance  of  making 
himself  proficient.  The  pupils  in  the  secondary 
commercial  schools,  having  already  determined  on 
their  careers,  are  none  of  them  intending  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  and  so  the  other  secondary 
schools,  classical  and  modern,  are  being  exploited 
to  find  the  teacher  candidate.  All  of  this  shows 
that  the  university  can  be  of  value  in  the  commercial 
life  of  a  nation,  and  that  the  foreigner's  experience 
is  not  unlike  our  own  :  that  if  an  efficient  teaching 
staff  is  required  a  good  salary  is  more  effective  than 
disingenuous  sentiment  about  the  nobility  of  the 
career. 

An  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
continuation  schools  of  Munich  has  just  been  issued. 
As  readers  of  our  June  number  will  remember,  the 
chief  feature  of  the  reorganisation  of  these  schools 
is  the  classification  of  pupils  according  to  trades, 


and  the  choice  of  a  syllabus  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  trade.  It  was  understood  that  after  a  pro- 
bationary period  the  whole  system  would  be  sub- 
jected to  an  impartial  inquiry  at  the  hands  of 
employers,  teachers,  and  workmen;  and  the  opinions 
thus  elicited  agree  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  saying 
that  the  schools  have  caused  an  immense  improve- 
ment, that  the  moral  influence  has  been  remarkably 
good  and  that  technical  proficiency  has  increased. 
Complaints  relate  almost  entirely  to  details  of 
organisation .  Certain  pupils  have  earned  exemption 
by  remaining  longer  at  the  primary  school :  these 
create  difficulty  in  classification  ;  but  the  difficulty 
will  be  short-lived,  as  the  primary  school  now 
demands  eight  full  years  of  attendance.  Many  who 
have  gained  exemption  return,  however,  as  voluntary 
pupils.  Masters  put  pressure  on  apprentices  to 
attend  an  extra  year,  pay  their  fees,  and  make 
attendance  possible  under  comfortable  conditions. 
Many  trades  note  a  vast  improvement  at  the  exami- 
nation of  apprentices  which  is  held  previous  to 
admission  to  a  journeymen's  union,  and  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  an  institution  which  enables 
their  apprentices  to  learn  all  sides  of  their  business. 
As  a  means  of  testing  the  pupils'  wishes,  the  inspector 
started  a  rumour  that  practical  work  was  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  syllabus,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
inundated  with  protests  against  such  a  proceeding. 

Following  upon  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  in  many  quarters  on  their  action  in  suspending 
the  teachers'  register,  the  Board  of  Education  have 
issued  a  circular  containing  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  themselves  and  the 
various  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  the  questions 
asked  in  Parliament  and  the  answers  given  ;  a 
circular  has  also  been  issued  on  the  methods  by 
which  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  to  be 
stimulated.  After  reading  them  we  still  remain  of 
the  opinion  that  they  will  not  do  much  towards 
allaying  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  Board's 
non  possumus  to  the  definite  proposals  of  accredited 
schoolmasters,  backed  as  it  is  by  no  sufficiently 
cogent  reasons  for  such  an  attitude.  They  believe 
in  their  own  solution,  naturally  ;  but  they  must  be 
singularly  out  of  touch  with  the  teaching  profession 
if  they  estimate  the  desire  for  a  register  at  so  low 
a  value  that  it  can  be  dissipated  by  a  douche  of 
cold  water.  The  Board  point  to  their  new  regulations 
and  to  the  money  that  they  are  prepared  to  spend 
for  the  training  of  teachers  as  evidence  that  they 
are  in  earnest,  and  that  they  are  not  doing  nothing. 
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They  may  be  (in  our  opinion  they  are)  on  the  right 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  producing  efficient 
secondary  teachers  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  this 
brings  us  any  nearer  for  the  moment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  representative  "  Registration  Council 
that  so  many  of  us  are  waiting  for.  We  hope  that 
the  public-spirited  members  who  have  taken  this 
matter  up  will  persevere  until  they  get  straight 
answers  to  plain  questions,  and  that  they  may  succeed 
by  their  protests  in  securing  proper  employment  for 
those  officials  whom  the  caprice  of  the  Board  (and 
nothing  else)  has  turned  into  the  street. 

The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  is  still 
exercising  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  regulations  recently  issued  show  that 
they  are  making  good  progress  towards  attaining 
their  object.  They  deplore  the  existence  of  faults 
in  much  of  our  secondary  teaching  which  might  be 
avoided  by  proper  training,  and  indicate  that  they 
are  prepared  to  recognise  certain  specially  organised 
secondary  schools  as  the  medium  for  producing 
qualified  teachers,  to  supplement  the  existing 
training  colleges.  The  latter  are  reproved  for  not 
always  insisting  upon  a  proper  standard  of  general 
intelligence  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  training  should  be  confined  entirely  to 
professional  work.  Suitable  schools  for  practising 
what  is  taught  are  a  sine  qua  non,  and  the  following 
sentence  strikes  us  as  expressing  very  happily 
what  some  of  us  have  been  striving  to  say  for  some 
time  past  : 

"  The  Board  desire  to  make  it  clear  that,  however 
good  the  lectures  given  on  the  theory  and  history 
of  education  may  be,  they  will  attach  the  first 
importance  to  arrangements  which  will  enable 
every  student  to  see  good  teaching  at  close  quarters, 
and  to  practise  teaching  under  skilled  criticism 
and  for  periods  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the 
acquisition  of  some  real  facility  in  instructing  and 
handling  classes  and  in  drawing  up  secondary  school 
time-tables  and  curricula." 

Our  opinion  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  the 
oridnary  man  who  has  taken  a  University  degree 
will  not  (too  often  cannot)  afford  the  additional 
expense  of  a  training  college  course,  leading  as  it 
does  to  a  position  which  is  very  inadequately 
remunerated  afterwards.  But  if  the  alternatives 
offered  in  these  regulations  are  made  easily  accessible 
we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  fall  short  of  the  results 
produced  by  the  other  method. 


The  Prussian  "  Knaben- 
Mittelschule  " 

By  James  Drever,  M.A., 

Edinburgh  University 

Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  in  this  country 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  educational  arrange- 
ments of  Germany ;  but  this  attention  has  been  given 
mainly  to  the  German  higher  schools,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Realschule  more  especially,  while  the  common  schools 
have  met  with  a  neglect  which  they  scarcely  deserve. 
This  is  strikingly  true  with  regard  to  the  Mittelschulen 
of  Prussia,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  humbler  and 
less  pretentious  part  of  the  German  school  system, 
present  many  features  that  ought  to  interest  British 
educationists. 

The  term  "  Mittelschule,"  first  used  officially  in  a 
school  report  issued  in  1799,  has  not  yet  received  in 
educational  literature  the  exact  signification  which  is 
attached,  say,  to  the  term  "  Realschule."  In  fact,  the 
former  term  is  applied  to  widely  varying  types  of  school 
in  different  parts  of  Germany.  In  South  Germany  and 
Austria  it  i3  applied  to  those  schools  which  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  Volksschule,  or  elementary  school, 
and  the  Hochschule,  or  university ;  the  Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule  are  therefore  clas- 
sified as  Mittelschulen  in  South  Germany.  In  North 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usage  of  Prussia  is 
generally  followed,  and,  the  Hochschule  being  left  out 
of  account,  the  name  "  Mittelschule  "  is  given  to  a 
school  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Volksschule 
and  the  higher  schools — that  is,  to  a  school  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  our  higher  grade  school,  or  the  higher 
primary  school  of  France. 

The  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht "  of  1794  recognised 
in  Prussia  only  two  classes  of  schools :  (a)  higher  schools, 
and  (b)  common  schools  ("  gemeine  Schulen,  die  den 
ersten  Unterricht  der  Jugend  gewidmet  sind").  There 
were  already  in  Prussia,  however,  schools  which  could 
be  classified  under  neither  category.  Indeed,  the  need 
for  schools  intermediate  between  the  two  had  long  been 
recognised.  At  least  as  early  as  1765  what  was  practi- 
cally the  Mittelschule  was  in  existence  as  a  branch  of 
the  elementary  school  system  in  many  parts  of  Germany  ; 
and  from  even  earlier  times  there  were  schools  neither 
higher  nor  elementary,  called  by  different  names,  but 
conveniently  grouped  under  the  one  name  "  Stadt- 
schulen."  In  addition  to  elementary  subjects,  such 
schools  taught  French,  Latin,  and  the  elements  of 
science,  in  some  cases  with  special  reference  to  agriculture 
or  industrial  life. 

The  need  for  this  third  grade  of  school  was  recognised 
by  the  School  Commission  appointed  by  the  Prussian 
King  in  1817.  In  their  Report,  issued  in  1819,  they 
recommended  that  there  should  be,  under  the  university, 
three  grades  or  types  of  school,  the  "  allgemeine  Elemen- 
tarschule,"    the    "  allgemeine    Stadtschule,"    and    the 
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"  hohere  Schule,"  instead  of  the  two  recognised  by  the 
"  Landrecht  "  of  1794.  But  this  Report  was  never 
embodied  in  law,  nor  did  the  Commission  enter  into  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  aims  and  curricula  of  the 
middle  grade  of  schools,  the  "  allgemeine  Stadtschulen." 
The  class  which  they  wished  to  recognise  officially  is 
represented  to-day  by  Gewerbeschulen,  Realschulen, 
and  Mittelschulen,  belonging  at  present  to  three  different 
groups,  though  the  future  may  yet  see  realised  some  such 
official  classification  as  the  Report  of  1819  recommended. 

While  the  need  for  intermediate  schools  continued  to 
be  discussed  by  practical  teachers  and  by  educational 
theorists,  individual  towns  developed  and  maintained 
such  schools  as  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  for  the 
education  of  their  citizens  of  the  middle  class.  The 
movement  which  issued  in  the  development  of  the 
present  Mittelschule  began  with  a  memorial  presented 
in  1869  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Berlin,  by  Dr. 
Hofman,  Stadtschulrat,  in  which  he  dealt  in  detail  with 
the  need  for  special  schools  for  the  middle  classes.  This 
led  in  1872  to  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  the  issue  of  the  official  Regulations  of  October  1872, 
by  means  of  which  the  development  of  the  Mittelschule 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  definite  point. 

A  Mittelschule  was  now  defined  as  an  institution  with 
at  least  five  classes  which  gave  an  education  higher  than 
that  of  the  Volksschule,  and  took  into  account  the  needs  of 
the  middle  classes  and  of  trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
higher  schools.  Regulations  were  laid  down  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  Mittelschule  teachers.  And 
finally  a  "  Lehrplan  "  was  drawn  up  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  those  of  all  Mittelschulen,  though  not  necessarily  to 
be  slavishly  adhered  to.  The  "  Lehrplan,"  which  shows 
the  work  for  a  school  of  six  classes,  was  as  follows  : 


Hours  per  Week. 

Subject 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Total.* 

Religion  .... 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

15 

German  (including  writing) 

12 

12 

12 

8 

6 

4 

54 

Arithmetic 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

24 

Geometry 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Na  tu  re  Knowledge 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

5 

Geography        .         .         . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

5 

5 

15 

Drawing  .... 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Singing    .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Total 

24 

24 

28 

32 

32 

32 

- 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to 
create  a  new  type  of  school  by  the  Regulations  of  1872  ; 
they  desired  merely  to  give  a  fixed  and  definite  character 
to  the  numbers  of  schools  already  existing  which  aimed 
at  providing  an  education  above  that  of  the  Volksschule, 
but  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  recognition 
as  higher  schools.  In  the  sequel,  however,  it  appeared 
that  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  had  yet  been  drawn 
between  the  Mittelschule  and  the  Volksschule,  since 
advanced  (gehobene)  Volksschulen  were  in  existence 
*  VI.  is  the  lowest  class  and  I.  the  highest. 


which,  while  remaining  Volksschulen,  could  at  the  same 
time  attain  the  aim  and  do  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
Mittelschule  by  one  or  two .  supplementary  classes 
attached,  as  it  were,  to  the  top.  The  operation  of  finan- 
cial considerations  brought  about  the  final  discrimination 
between  the  two  schools.  In  1888  it  was  enacted  that 
if  Volksschulen  were  to  receive  the  State  grant  they  must 
give  free  education  in  all  classes.  As  a  result  of  this 
law  advanced  Volksschulen,  Burgerschulen,  Stadt- 
schulen, and  all  such  schools  had  to  become  either  free 
Volksschulen  or  fee-paying  Mittelschulen.  In  this  way 
was  determined  finally  the  type  of  school  now  known 
in  Prussia  as  the  Mittelschule. 

Continued  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  Mittelschulen  since  1888,  and  more  especially  during 
the  last  decade.  The  school  with  a  five  years'  course 
has  practically  disappeared,  most  of  the  Mittelschulen 
of  the  present  day  having  courses  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  "  Lehrplan  "  of  1872  no  longer 
adequately  represents  the  curriculum  of  the  Prussian 
Mittelschule.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  Prussian 
Mittelschulen  present  a  considerable  variety  of  curricula. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  great  latitude  is  allowed  to 
the  local  authorities,  and  indirectly  to  the  Mittelschule 
teachers.  An  excellent  result  of  this  policy  is  seen  in 
Altona,  in  the  case  of  the  school  which  we  mean  to  choose 
as  representative  of  Mittelschulen  and  describe  in  some 
detail.  This  is  the  "  I.  Knaben-Mittelschule,"  a  school 
whose  curriculum  is  taken  as  one  of  the  types  in  that 
monumental  work  Rein's  Encyklopadisches  Handbuch 
der  Padagogik,  and  which  may  therefore  be  fairly  taken 
as  representing  the  best  of  Prussian  Mittelschulen  at  the 
present  day. 

The  "  I.  Knaben-Mittelschule,"  which  the  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  last  summer,  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  exactly  forty  years,  having  been  founded 
in  the  year  1868.  It  began  as  a  Mittelschule  with  six 
classes,  a  school  of  the  exact  type  for  which  the  "  Lehr- 
plan "  given  above  was  intended.  It  has  now  become 
a  school  with  two  parallel  "  sides  "  of  nine  classes  each. 
In  the  beginning  the  aim  of  the  instruction  was  little 
higher  than  that  of  the  Volksschule  ;  now  it  is  practi- 
cally as  high  as  that  of  the  Realschule.  From  being  the 
only  Mittelschule  in  Altona,  it  has  become  one  of  four 
Knaben-Mittelschulen,  while  there  are  in  addition  three 
Madchen-Mittelschulen  in  the  city — a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  something  like  180,000.  These  facts  in  them- 
selves show  how  the  Mittelschule  has  developed  in 
Prussia  during  the  last  generation. 

The  following  is  the  present  "  Lehrplan "  of  the 
school : 

This  "  Lehrplan  "  presents  several  interesting  features. 
It  represents  a  course  of  education  for  boys  extending 
from  the  sixth  year,  when  compulsory  education  begins 
in  Prussia,  to  the  fifteenth,  which  is  a  year  beyond  the 
age  at  which  a  pupil  may  leave  school.  It  combines 
the  curriculum  of  a  Volksschule  with  that  of  a  Real- 
schule, without,  however,  attempting  to  give  what  one 
might  distinctively  term  a  secondary  education.  The 
completion  of  the  course  does  not,  it  is  true,  entitle  the 
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SCBJECT 

Sides 

Hours  per  Week. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 
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A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

German  (including  writing)         .... 

2 
II 

5 

I 

I 

2 

II 

5 

X 

I 

3 

12 
5 

X 
X 

3 

12 
5 

I 
I 

3 

IX 

6 
2 

2 
2 

3 
II 
6 

2 

2 
2 

3 
9 
S 
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2 

5 

2 
2 

3 
9 
5 
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2 

5 
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2 

3 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 
2 
2 

3 

7 

4 

2 
2 

2 

6 

2 
2 

2 

2 

6 
3 

I 
2 
2 

2 
4 

2 
2 
2 

2 

7 

4 

X 
2 
2 
2 

6 

a 
2 

2 

2 
5 

3 

2 
3 

2 
2 
4 
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2 
2 

2 
7 
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2 
3 

2 
2 

6 

2 
2 
2 

2 
5 

4 

2 

4 

2 
2 

3 

2 
1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 
4 
2 

2 

3 

2 
X 
2 

2 
4 
4 

2 

5 

2 
2 
3 

2 
X 
2 

2 

5 
5 

2 
6 
2 
2 
J 

2 
X 
2 

22 
70 
39 
7 
18 
14 
xo 
25 

xo 
14 

16 

22 
75 
43 
7 
19 
14 
xo 
33 

xo 
X4 

16 

Total 

20 

20 

22 

22 

26 

26 

30 

30 

32 

3* 

32 

32 

34 

34 

35 

34 

35 

35 
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pupils  to  any  privileges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Realschule, 
except  the  minor  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the 
middle  postal  service.  For  that  reason  many  boys  take 
a  year  at  the  Realschule  or  Oberrealschule  after  complet- 
ing the  Mittelschule  course,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
certificate  for  one  year's  military  service. 

As  in  all  German  schools,  linguistic  studies  occupy 
the  chief  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  among  these 
naturally  the  mother  tongue  is  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note,  in  view  of 
present  movements  in  this  country,  and  in  view  of  the 
•success  which  has  attended  German  efforts  in  science 
and  scientific  industries,  that  this  success  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  assigning  science  a  prominent  position 
in  the  curricula  of  German  schools.  If  Germany's  ex- 
perience and  example  go  for  anything,  the  best  training 
for  science  work  is  to  be  obtained  by  linguistic  studies 
in  the  school.  It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that  in  scientific 
research  in  the  German  universities  pupils  of  the  Gym- 
nasium do  quite  as  good  work  as  pupils  of  the  Oberreal- 
schule. An  inquiry  would  probably  reveal  a  somewhat 
similar  state  of  matters  in  our  own  country.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  theorise  about  the  value  of  science  in  the 
school,  but  does  practical  experience  confirm  theory  ? 
It  may  be  conceded  that  some  boys  must  be  educated 
by  science  if  they  are  to  be  educated  at  all,  but  that 
science  in  the  school  is  the  best  preparation  for  later 
scientific  work  and  research  may  well  be  doubted. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  prominence  given 
to  English.  English  is  compulsory  on  both  "  sides  " 
of  the  school.  On  the  B  "  side  "  it  is  the  only  foreign 
language  taught  ;  on  the  A  "  side  "  it  is  begun  two  years 
before  French,  and  has  six  hours  more  per  week  allotted 
to  it.  The  aim  of  the  English  instruction  in  the  school 
is  to  make  the  pupils  capable  "  of  understanding  spoken 
English,  of  speaking  and  writing  English  with  some 
fluency  and  confidence,  and  without  serious  errors,  and 
of  reading  intelligently  an  English  book,  the  thought 
of  which  is  within  their  comprehension."  While  visiting 
the  school  the  writer  had  an  experience  which  illustrates 
how  well  the  aim  is  attained.  He  visited  the  school 
early  in  the  forenoon,  and  wished  later  on  the  same  day 
o  hear  some  science  lessons  in  the  Altona  Reform- 


Realgymnasium.  As  a  stranger  he  asked  the  Rektor 
for  directions  as  to  the  shortest  way  between  the  two 
schools.  The  Rektor  offered  to  send  a  boy  to  show  the 
way,  and  chose  a  boy  in  the  highest  class  who  was  sitting 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  seats.  When  they  got  outside 
the  school  the  writer  addressed  the  boy  in  English,  got 
a  reply  in  perfect  English,  and  continued  to  question  the 
boy  in  English,  as  to  his  future  intentions,  how  he  would 
proceed,  and  from  that  to  general  matters,  getting 
intelligent  answers,  with  little  hesitation,  and  in  very 
good  English,  the  conversation  lasting  until  they 
arrived  at  the  Reform-Realgymnasium.  English,  at  all 
events,  is  thoroughly  taught  in  the  Altona  I.  Knaben- 
Mittelschule. 

On  the  B  "  side  "  the  time  saved  by  leaving  out 
French  is  given  mainly  to  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic, 
and  English,  natural  science  receiving  also  one  extra 
hour  per  week  in  the  highest  class.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  pupil  who  wishes  to  take  two  foreign  languages 
should  enter  and  remain  on  the  A  "  side  "  from  the 
beginning.  Pupils  may  pass  from  either  V.Aor  V.b  into 
IV.  a.  If  they  show  themselves  capable  of  studying 
two  foreign  languages  together  the  choice  rests  with 
the  parents  ;  if  they  have  already  shown  that  English 
is  enough  for  them  they  pass  into  IV.  b.  Failure  to  do 
satisfactory  work  in  English  does  not  keep  a  boy  back. 
It  merely  involves  his  passing  over  to  the  B  "  side,"  if 
he  is  not  there  already ;  and  provided  he  show  enough 
proficiency  in  the  other  branches  he  may  pass  on  to  the 
next  class  in  spite  of  the  weakness  in  English.  On  the 
B  "  side,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  more  time  is  given 
to  English,  so  that  there  is  every  chance  of  the  weakness 
in  English  being  removed  before  the  end  of  the  course.* 

To  the  visitor  from  this  country  the  instruction  in 
science  as  science  does  not  seem  extensive  or  impressive. 
No  science  laboratory  is  provided ;  but  a  similar  state 
of  matters  is  found  in  many  even  of  the  higher  schools 
in  Prussia.  All  over  Prussia  the  teaching  in  science  is 
mainly  demonstrative,   though  there  is  at  present  a 

*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  M;idchen-Mittel- 
schulen  of  Altona  there  are  also  two  parallel  "sides,"  one  with 
two  foreign  languages,  and  the  other  with  only  one.  In  the 
latter  case  French  is  the  language,  not  English. 
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movement  in  favour  of  heuristic  science  teaching,  this 
being  known  in  Germany  as  the  new  method.  In  nature 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  as  distinct  from  science, 
the  instruction  is  excellent,  and  much  more  extensive 
than  we  usually  attempt  in  this  country.  The  school 
is  furnished  with  a  fine  collection  of  botanical  and 
zoological  specimens,  stuffed  birds,  stuffed  animals, 
skeletons,  models,  &c,  while  there  is  in  addition  a  splen- 
did natural  history  section  in  the  Altona  City  Museum, 
•which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  schools.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  is  also  laid  on  drawing,  the  instruction 
and  its  results  being  excellent.  Drawing  is  considered 
important  for  the  future  occupations  of  many  of  the 
pupils ;  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
Mittelschule  is  expected  to  take  special  account  of  the 
needs  of  practical  life,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  a  general 
education  is  at  the  same  time  preserved. 

The  school  buildings  are  not  quite  worthy  of  the 
school,  being  somewhat  old,  and  are  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  some  of  our  best  elementary  and  higher 
grade  schools  in  this  country.  They  are  arranged  on 
the  corridor  plan,  but,  the  building  having  been  originally 
used  for  barracks,  and  subsequently  converted  to  its 
present  use,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  general 
internal  arrangements  are  what  they  could  be  made 
rather  than  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  have,  however, 
little  to  learn  from  Germany  in  the  matter  of  school- 
buildings.  As  a  rule  the  Germans  do  not  spend  lavishly 
on  school  buildings,  and  such  lavishness  as  they  show 
is  in  the  case  of  the  higher  schools  rather  than  the  more 
humble  Volksschulen  and  Mittelschulen,  and  in  internal 
arrangement,  fitting,  and  decoration  rather  than  in 
external  display.  After  all,  the  external  appearance  of 
a  school,  though  important,  is  not  the  only  thing  of 
importance. 

The  playground  is  of  a  moderate  size,  part  of  it  being 
taken  up  with  a  small  school  garden.  In  fine  weather 
the  gymnastic  instruction  takes  place  in  the  playground, 
even  though  there  is  a  very  fine  gymnasium  in  the  school. 
In  addition  to  this  instruction  games  are  organised  out- 
side school  hours  for  pupils  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  These  games  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  two  of  the  teachers,  and  take  place  on  certain  fixed 
afternoons  during  part  of  the  year.  During  the  summer 
of  1906  4428  pupils  took  advantage  of  them  on  twenty- 
seven  days.  It  is  recognised  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  parent  must  be  secured  if  the  full  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  such  games,  and  an  appeal  for  this  is  made 
by  the  Rektor  in  last  year's  School  Report.  The 
attempt  to  develop  school  games  is  now  found  all  over 
Germany. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1906-7,  the  school 
had  756  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  since  there  are  eighteen 
classes  the  average  number  in  a  class  was  forty-two. 
Many  of  the  classes  are,  however,  considerably  in  excess 
of  this  number.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  teachers 
all  over  Germany  in  all  types  of  school  at  the  present 
time.  The  following  statistics  of  the  pupils  who  left  the 
school  at  Easter  1907  will  show  not  only  the  occupations 
for  which  the  school  must  in  a  general  way  prepare  its 


pupils,  but  also  the  class  of  society  from  which  the 
pupils  are  drawn.  In  all  seventy-eight  pupils  left. 
Of  these  thirty-four  had  completed  the  full  course, 
thirty-four  left  after  being  a  year  in  Class  II. — the 
second  highest  class — and  the  remaining  twenty  at  an 
earlier  stage.    The  occupations  chosen  were  : 

Middle  postal  service,  chosen  by  nine  boys. 

Shopkeeping,  chosen  by  thirty-one  boys. 

Engineering,  chosen  by  six  boys. 

Manual  labour,  chosen  by  five  boys. 

The  sea,  chosen  by  four  boys. 

Teaching  profession  (Volksschule) ,  chosen  by  two  boys. 

Electrical  engineering,  chosen  by  two  boys. 

Dairying,  chosen  by  one  boy. 

Brewing,  chosen  by  one  boy. 

Of  the  others  fourteen  entered  the  Prima  class  of  a 
Realschule  or  the  Untersekunda  of  an  Oberrealschule, 
one  entered  an  architect's  office,  and  one  became  a  dental 
mechanic. 

The  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  twenty-three  male 
teachers,  including  the  Rektor,  or  headmaster.  The 
teachers  in  the  Prussian  Mittelschulen  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  same  division  of  the  teaching  profession  as  the 
Volksschule  teachers.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  merely 
Volksschule  teachers  ;  but  a  large  and  increasing  propor- 
tion have  either  passed  the  "  Rektoratspriifung "  or 
have  obtained  the  special  qualification  for  teaching  in 
a  Mittelschule,  while  a  few  have  qualified  as  higher 
school  teachers.  The  special  examination  for  Mittel- 
schule teachers  was,  as  already  indicated,  instituted  in 
1872,  but  considerable  alterations  were  made  by  the 
new  regulations  of  July  1,  1901.  According  to  these 
latest  regulations,  all  candidates,  who  must  have  passed 
the  second  examination  for  Volksschule  teachers  or  its 
equivalent,  must  sit  the  examination  in  pedagogics. 
For  other  subjects  they  must  choose  two  of  the  following 
branches  :  religion,  German,  French,  English,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  botany  and  zoology,  physics 
and  chemistry.  Certain  combinations  are  recommended 
— e.g.,  religion  with  German,  French  with  English,  either 
with  German,  history  with  geography,  mathematics  with 
physics  and  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology  with  physics 
and  chemistry.  Candidates  who  have  qualified  as 
teachers  in  higher  schools  are  exempted  from  this 
examination. 

In  connection  with  the  Mittelschule  an  interesting 
question  is  raised,  and  that  is  its  relation  to  the  Real- 
schule. Both  are  intermediate  schools,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  one  belongs  to  the  category  of  common, 
the  other  to  that  of  higher  schools.  A  comparison  of 
the  official  "  Lehrplan  "  of  the  Prussian  Realschule 
with  that  of  the  Altona  Mittelschule  yields  the  following 
figures  (note  that  the  three  lowest  classes  of  the  Mittel- 
schule are  not  represented  in  the  Realschule  at  all,  and 
are  consequently  neglected). 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  on  the  whole  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  curriculum  of  the  Realschule 
and  that  of  the  A  "  side  "  of  the  Mittelschule.  In  both 
cases,  also,  the  curriculum  is  intended  for  boys  between 
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— 

Hours  per  week. 

Realschule. 

Mittelschule  A. 

Mittelschule  B. 

Religion    . 

13 

14 

14 

German     . 

35 

36 

41 

History 

9 

10 

IO 

Geography 

12 

H 

14 

Modern  languages 

44 

44 

33 

Arithmetic  and  mathe- 

matics   . 

28 

30 

34 

Science 

18 

18 

19 

nine  and  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Both  schools  arose  from 
the  same  needs,  but  the  Realschule  has  become  pre- 
eminently the  intermediate  school  of  Germany.  Its 
fees,  however,  being  a  good  deal  higher,  its  pupils  are 
drawn  from  a  somewhat  better  social  class.  Besides, 
it  possesses  the  important  privilege  of  qualifying  by  its 
leaving  certificate  for  the  one  year  military  service 
(einjahrig-freiwilliger  Dienst).  Pupils  of  the  Mittel- 
schule who  wish  to  obtain  this  privilege  usually  attend 
the  Realschule  for  a  year  after  they  have  completed 
the  course  at  the  Mittelschule.  But  both  schools  give 
an  education  suitable  for  boys  who  wish  to  enter  business 
or  industrial  life  immediately  on  leaving  school,  the 
RealschUe  giving  slightly  the  more  advanced  education. 
Here,  then,  we  have  in  Germany  two  schools  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  meeting  the  same  need,  and,  as 
we  should  say,  competing  with  one  another.  Are  both 
required  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
discussed  in  Germany,  but  the  matter  in  dispute  remains 
pretty  much  as  it  was.  It  is  certain  that  where  Real- 
schulen  are  numerous  the  Mittelschule  is  absent  or,  at 
all  events,  of  stunted  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  Mittelschulen  are  well  developed  and  abound, 
as  in  Altona,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  need  for 
Realschulen.  On  the  face  of  it,  then,  these  schools 
appear  as  rivals  in  the  Prussian  school  system.  Probably 
in  the  future  some  compromise  will  be  arrived  at.  At 
present  it  is  claimed  by  many  German  educationists 
that  both  types  of  school  are  required,  only  the  trouble 
is,  as  far  as  the  mere  outsider  can  see,  they  are  not  two 
different  types  at  all,  except  as  regards  fees  and  privi- 
leges. The  most  striking  and  interesting  thing  about 
the  matter  from  our  point  of  view,  however,  is  the 
multiplication  in  Germany  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
an  intermediate  education  which,  while  undeniably 
useful,  is  not  utilitarian  in  its  aim.  It  is  interesting,  too, 
that  the  Mittelschule  should  tend  in  this  way  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  Realschule,  a  school  which  is  definitely 
committed  to  a  liberal  education  and  the  avoidance  of 
premature  specialisation,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  this  country  also,  in  the 
case  of  the  corresponding  school,  the  tendency  is  in  the 
other  direction.  We  have  frequently  followed  the  lead 
of  France  in  recent  times,  and  the  present  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  follow  the  lead  of  America.  Is  this  not 
a  point  on  which  we  can  all  learn  something  from 
Germany  ?  We  ought  at  least  to  grasp  clearly  the 
reasons  which  have  led  Germany  to  cling  to  the  idea  of 


a  general  liberal  education,  and,  if  we  are  to  follow  a 
different  course,  be  prepared  to  justify  our  procedure 
with  at  least  equally  weighty  reasons. 


The  Ideals  of  an  Assistant 
Master  * 

By  E.  C.  Kittson,  B.A.,  B.-es-L. 

An  assistant  master  need  make  no  apology  for  having 
ideals.  It  is  evident  that  the  State  meant  him  to  be  an 
idealist,  since  it  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  ever 
to  attain  to  anything  material.  He  belongs  to  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  will  never  find  it  possible  to  attain 
either  to  riches  or  distinction  ;  nay,  he  will  be  accounted 
fortunate  should  he  ever  succeed  in  earning  a  sufficiently 
large  salary  to  enable  him  to  embark  on  the  enterprise 
of  marriage  ;  and  even  in  this  latter  case  he  will  probably 
have  the  chagrin  of  seeing  his  children  lacking  in  that 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  value  most,  a  good 
education. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  State  is  right ;    the 
schoolmaster  is,  and  always  has  been,  something  of  an 
idealist.     Indeed,  if  the  man  who  deliberately  adopts- 
such  a  career  as  this  be  not  an  idealist,  his  conduct  would 
seem  incomprehensible,  and  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
decide  in  what  other  category  to  put  him,  unless  he  be 
classified,  in  the  language  of  the  world,  a  fool.     We 
naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  man  who  embraces 
such  a  life  of  renunciation  will  be  a  man  apart,  and  we 
are  right  in  so  expecting  :  he  will  generally  be  found  to 
possess  tastes  and  to  pursue  lines  of  thought  unfamiliar 
to  the  ordinary  man.     However  little  we  may  desire 
that  he  should  "  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men,"  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  type  of  school- 
master, and,  as  some  think,  the  best  and  most  spiritual 
kind  of  schoolmaster,  who  has  no  absorbing  interest  in 
the  material  affairs  of  life,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
likely  to  cherish  ideals.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  greatest  schoolmasters  would  ever  have  been  suc- 
cessful merchants,  generals,  or  politicians ;    but  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  by  the  greatest  schoolmasters  I  do 
not    mean    the    greatest    headmasters :     the    greatest 
schoolmasters  probably  spent  their  lives  in  obscurity, 
doing  indeed  imperishable  work  within  their  narrow 
circle,  but  never  attaining  either  to  distinction  or  success. 
I  confess  I  have  often  longed  for  a  full  account  of  Gold- 
smith's teaching  adventures.     From  what  we  read,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  complete  failure.     We  are 
told  he  loved  his  pupils  and  was  loved  by  them.     I 
have  forgotten  the  particulars  of  his  life  ;  but  from  this 
I  should  guess  that  he  was  dismissed  for  being  a  weak 
disciplinarian.     Yet  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  amiable  poet  had  a  greater  and  more  enlightening 
influence  on  his  pupils  than  many  a  more  methodical 
teacher. 

*  Read  before  the  Lancashire  Branch  of  the  Assistant  Masters'' 
Association. 
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Yes,  it  would  seem  that  the  schoolmaster  will  always 
-be  something  of  the  nature  of  what  I  call,  in  a  general 
way,  an  idealist,  a  dreamer  even,  one  ready  to  form 
friendships  with  those  much  younger  than  himself, 
readily  reminded  of  his  own  schooldays,  seeing  in  this 
"boy  or  that  some  fancied  resemblance  with  his  own 
boyhood.  And  I  even  incline  to  think  that  a  man  of 
this  type,  though  his  way  of  thinking  may  be  as  un- 
fashionable as  his  clothes,  may  yet  be  the  best  suited  to 
deal  with  youth,  which  has  standards  of  its  own  and 
ways  of  thought  of  its  own. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  since 
he  is  by  circumstances  debarred  from  competition  for 
the  great  prizes  of  life,  it  seems  but  natural  that  he 
should  idealise  his  calling.  The  State  having  con- 
demned him  to  be  an  idealist  cannot  with  reason  refuse 
him  the  right  to  pursue  his  ideals.  It  is  the  least  that 
may  be  granted  him.  Since  the  education  of  the  country 
is  entrusted  to  him,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should 
seek  to  give  it  the  impression  which  he  thinks  it  should 
bear.  The  education  of  the  country  is  entrusted  to  him, 
for,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  education  means  in  the  end 
the  actual  work,  however  humble,  which  he  performs 
in  his  class-room  ;  if  it  be  not  a  success,  then  Ministers 
of  Education,  Education  Acts,  inspectors,  ancient  en- 
dowments, education  committees,  boards  of  governors, 
and  all  the  noble  army  of  educational  associations  exist 
in  vain. 

If,  then,  we  could  approach  this  threadbare  philan- 
thropist— for  I  presume  you  will  admit  this  to  be 
a  true  description  of  the  assistant  master  at  the  present 
day — if  we  could  approach  him  and  induce  him  to 
confide  to  us  the  ideal  he  pursues,  the  view  he  takes  of 
his  calling,  might  it  not  at  least  be  interesting  ?  And 
if  his  ideal  should  be  to  see  his  pupils  grow  up  into 
intellectual  and  enlightened  men,  is  it  not  a  worthy 
one  ?  For  if  he  should  meet  his  pupils  later  on  in  life 
•and  find  them  to  be  neither  intellectual  nor  enlightened, 
he  would  surely  have  reason  for  reflecting  that  his  life 
was  being  spent  in  vain  ! 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduction,  may  I 
now  come  closer  to  the  matter  which  I  propose  to  lay 
before  you  for  discussion  ;  and  I  cannot  begin  better 
than  by  relating  an  experience,  which,  though  neither 
interesting,  strange,  nor  important  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  having  kindled  the  train  of  thought  which  runs 
through  this  paper. 

Some  years  ago  there  passed  through  my  hands  a 
pupil  who  is  now  among  my  personal  friends.  When 
I  say  passed  through  my  hands,  I  mean  that  for  a  period 
of  about  four  terms  he  came  into  some  of  my  classes, 
learning  from  me  history,  French  and  German.  He 
was  bright,  diligent  and  capable  :  history  interested 
him  most,  probably  because  it  afforded  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  exchange  of  thought ;  but  he  never 
mastered  either  of  the  languages,  by  which  I  mean  he 
never  reached  that  stage  at  which  one  reads  French  or 
German  books  for  one's  own  pleasure.  In  the  course  of 
time  I  left  the  school,  and  a  year  later  he  left  also,  to 
go,  where  so  many  London  youths  go,  into  the  city.     I 


remained  in  touch  with  him,  and  formed  the  habit  of 
sending  him  at  Christmas  a  present  of  a  book  ;  probably 
from  some  vague  desire  of  giving  him  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would 
form  intellectual  tastes,  for  he  belonged  to  an  intellectual 
family.  The  first  book  I  gave  him  was  Kinglake's 
Eothen.  Some  time  afterwards  I  learnt  to  my  dis- 
appointment that  he  did  not  care  for  the  book,  thought 
it  dry,  and,  I  believe,  did  not  read  it.  The  last  book 
I  gave  him  was  Stevenson's  Virginibus  Puerisque,  which 
he  read  as  a  duty.  You  will  probably  tell  me  that  I 
might  have  chosen  more  wisely  ;  but  however  this  may 
be — and  we  have  no  time  to  go  into  it  fully — I  must 
confine  myself  to  asking  you  to  take  my  word  for  it 
that  the  youth  in  question  has  no  taste  for  the  best 
English  literature,  not  to  mention  any  other  literature  ; 
and  as  for  books  like  John  Stuart  Mill  On  Liberty,  or 
Burke's  Speeches,  he  would  probably  not  take  me 
seriously  if  I  suggested  that  they  were  deeply  interesting. 
Briefly,  he  is  lacking  in  intellectual  tastes  ;  and  I  foresee 
that  in  some  years'  time  he  and  I  will  have  nothing 
left  in  common  but  some  reminiscences,  or  games.  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  make  you  see  this  matter  exactly 
as  I  see  it ;  and  indeed  the  incident  is  only  of  importance 
because  it  set  me  thinking  and  observing  the  careers  of 
other  boys  during  the  years  immediately  following 
their  departure  from  school — that  most  critical  period 
in  a  boy's  life  when  he  may  be  seen  vainly  and  patheti- 
cally seeking  to  complete  his  education  by  studying 
a  halfpenny  newspaper. 

The  change  wrought  in  a  boy's  life  by  his  departure 
from  school  is  very  great.  He  finds  himself  suddenly 
in  a  new  world.  Generally  speaking  he  has  but  little 
spare  time  ;  so  even  if  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  reading 
good  books  at  school,  it  is  likely  that  this  habit,  unless 
it  has  taken  deep  root,  will  now  lapse  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  for  want  of  the  guiding  influence  of  a  master. 
Moreover,  he  has  now  many  times  greater  need  of 
judicious  reading  than  ever  before,  for  he  finds  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  about  which  as  a  rule  he  was  taught  nothing  at 
school.  He  will  now  be  compelled  to  take  sides  on  all 
the  great  political,  social,  and  religious  questions  of  the 
day.  I  say  compelled ;  for  English  youths  assume 
manliness  at  an  early  age,  and  a  young  man  will  not  as 
a  rule  have  the  moral  courage  or  the  good  sense  to  say, 
"I  do  not  know  whether  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  or 
Female  Suffrage  are  desirable  things,  because  I  have 
not  yet  learnt  enough  about  them."  In  a  very  short 
time  he  will  be  an  enfranchised  citizen,  called  on  to  give 
his  opinions  on  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  to 
the  nation.  In  due  course  he  will  become  the  father  of 
a  family,  charged  with  the  up-bringing  of  his  own 
children.  If  he  becomes  rich  enough  he  may  even 
become  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  governors.  It  is 
an  interesting  reflection  that  we  assistant  masters  have 
now  on  our  hands  the  governors  and  headmasters  of  the 
next  generation. 

But  to  return  to  our  youth  who  has  just  left  school 
and  who  finds  himself  suddenly  in  such  a  strange  world, 
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where  everybody  is  either  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative. 
How  can  he  form  opinions  on  all  the  great  political, 
social  and  religious  questions  that  present  themselves 
tojhim  ?  Has  his  school  taught  him  how  to  do  so  ? 
Has  it  given  him  any  kind  of  teaching  that  would  enable 
him  to  grapple  intelligently  with  such  questions  ?  I 
•do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  he  parted 
from  his  teachers — in  most  cases  the  only  real  teachers 
he  will  ever  have — their  last  words  of  counsel  to  him 
were  probably  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  Latin.  And  opinions — he  must  have  opinions  ! 
Everybody  has  them  !  So  he  finds  them  ready-made 
in  the  Daily  Mail. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  developing  a  highly 
specialised  system  of  secondary  education,  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  France  ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
introduced  into  our  secondary  schools  that  which 
crowns  the  teaching  of  the  French  lycee,  the  classe  de 
fthilosophie.  Though  far  from  wishing  to  recommend 
the  wholesale  introduction  of  any  foreign  institution,  I 
certainly  see  no  good  reason  why  boys  should  not  be 
taught  in  the  highest  class  of  a  secondary  school,  where 
the  leaving  age  is  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  it,  some 
psychology,  logic  and  ethics  ;  taught  in  a  sane  manner 
and  by  sound  teachers.  It  is  absurd  that  we  should 
send  out  pupils  who  may  yet  attain  to  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  State,  whose  lives  are  bound 
to  affect  the  age  in  a  thousand  ways  for  good  or  for  bad, 
and  never  introduce  them  to  the  most  interesting  of  all 
studies,  and  the  mother  of  all  knowledge,  philosophy. 

To  those  who  object  that  such  studies  are  beyond  a 
schoolboy  the  case  of  France  is  a  more  than  sufficient 
reply ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  not  only  are  such  matters 
not  beyond  a  boy's  comprehension,  but,  if  I  may  judge 
by  my  own  experience,  the  very  problems  with  which 
one  would  naturally  deal  are  actually  present  in  a  boy's 
mind  ;  and  even  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  one  would 
be  inclined  to  imagine.  I  remember  a  parent  once 
telling  me  that  he  thought  his  child  queer,  because 
he  asked  him  one  day  who  made  God.  The  question 
did  not  deserve  to  be  laughed  at :  if  the  parent  had  only 
known  it,  the  child  was  really  dealing  in  its  own  way 
with  an  extremely  profound  matter.  I  once  remember 
also  some  members  of  a  senior  form  coming  to  me  and 
saying,  "  Sir,  will  you  argue  with  So-and-so,  he  is  an 
atheist  ?  "—referring  to  an  original  member  of  the 
class,  who  was  well  known  to  have  queer  views.  I 
was  inclined  to  be  amused  at  first,  but  I  discovered 
that  these  fellows  were  in  fact  having  very  keen  dis- 
cussions among  themselves ;  discussion  perhaps  not 
very  logical  or  orderly  for  want  of  a  guiding  influence, 
but  proving  beyond  doubt  that  "  the  great  questions 
that  knock  for  answer  at  every  heart "  begin  to  obsess 
a  boy's  mind  at  quite  an  early  age. 

To  those  who  object  that  philosophy  is  a  dangerous 
study  one  can  only  assent ;  it  is,  just  as  football  is  a 
dangerous  game.  There  are  so  many  dangerous  things 
in  life  :  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  by  sea,  or  by  rail,  or  by 
motor-car  ;  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on  foot  when 


other  people  are  travelling  by  motor-car.  It  is  dangerous 
to  think,  because  if  you  once  begin  thinking  you  may 
arrive  at  all  sorts  of  wrong  conclusions.  Life  altogether 
seems  very  dangerous.  Should  we,  therefore,  become 
total-abstainers  from  all  forms  of  thought  and  action  ? 
However  little  I  may  be  an  idealist  personally,  I  fear 
that  even  for  me  this  ideal  would  prove  too  low.  Surely 
it  is  higher  wisdom  to  live  our  lives  generously  and 
develop  to  their  utmost  all  our  faculties,  mental  and 
physical  ?  And  if  there  are  questions  that  every  man 
must  answer  for  himself  sooner  or  later,  is  it  not  the 
wisest  course  boldly  to  attack  them  ?  For  if  a  boy  is 
left  to  himself  he  will  eventually  settle  these  questions 
in  his  own  way,  which  will  generally  be  an  awkward  and 
an  insufficient  way.  The  only  question  for  the  teacher 
is  whether  he  chooses  to  let  him  grope  in  the  dark,  or  to 
lend  him  his  aid.  I  say  "  to  lend  him  his  aid,"  for  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  lend  too  much  aid.  The  teacher 
of  philosophy  should  be  a  guide.  The  object  of  philo- 
sophical teaching  should  be  to  shed  light  and  to  dispel 
ignorance,  error  and  prejudice. 

But  if  philosophy,  as  such,  is  never  to  be  taught  in 
our  schools — and  one  cannot  be  certain  that  it  would 
be  the  best  solution — the  kind  of  teaching  that  I  ad- 
vocate might  be  imparted  in  another  way  :  it  might  be 
imparted  by  the  teachers  of  humanistic  subjects  in  the 
highest  form,  especially  by  the  teachers  of  languages. 
The  object  of  teaching  a  boy  any  language  should  be  to 
introduce  him  in  the  end  to  the  best  that  has  been 
written  in  that  language  ;  where  this  is  not  achieved  in 
the  highest  forms  the  language  fails  to  justify  its  in- 
clusion in  the  curriculum,  and  should  give  place  to 
something  useful.  Language  teaching  carried  out  in 
this  spirit  might  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  boy's 
studies,  arousing  in  him  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
leading  him  to  read  with  delight  the  most  charming 
things  that  have  been  written  in  his  own  and  other 
languages.  For  his  own  language  must  always  be 
first ;  and  even  though  he  should  never  go  outside  its 
limits,  I  have  no  need  to  remind  you  what  wealth  of 
beautiful  literature  there  awaits  him,  to  please  his  fancy 
or  nourish  his  thought.  As  for  other  languages,  the 
choice  is  wide  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  we 
generally  attempt  too  much.  I  cannot  believe  that 
ancient  classics  do  much  to  make  a  man  more  intellectual 
or  more  broad-minded :  in  a  grammar  school,  classics 
generally  mean  Latin,  and  Latin  means  a  great  deal  of 
grammar  and  composition  and  a  little  literature  ;  and 
even  to  achieve  this  much  Latin  requires  twice  as  much 
time  as  French. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  there  is  a  side  of  education 
of  which  I  am  losing  sight,  and  that  Latin  teaching  is 
an  excellent  discipline,  since  it  forces  a  boy  to  face 
difficulties,  and  so  on.  I  reply  that  this  element  can 
never  be  absent  from  school-work,  and  that  there  is  no 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  not  even  French  taught  by 
the  most  advanced  reformer,  which  cannot  serve  to 
inculcate  the  same  lessons  of  hard,  painstaking,  con- 
scientious work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  concentrated  our  attention 
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on  the  teaching  of  English  and  one  or  more  foreign 
languages,  we  should  be  turning  out  more  intellectual 
youths  than  at  present.  Given  the  requisite  allowance 
of  time,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  found  possible 
to  lead  boys,  while  still  at  school,  to  love  French  or 
German  literature,  or  even  both.  The  object  of  secon- 
dary education  in  the  present  age  should  really  be  to 
make  a  boy  familiar  with  the  best  thought  of  the  modern 
world.  Among  the  authors  prescribed  for  the  highest 
class  in  the  French  lycee  are  Bacon,  Mill,  Locke  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  How  often  do  we  return  the  com- 
pliment by  reading  in  our  schools  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Condillac,  or  Taine  ?  Nay,  do  we  always  read  our  own 
authors  just  mentioned  ?  I  fear  not.  And  the  result 
is  that  the  assistant  master,  who  is  already  denied  all 
else,  has  not  even  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  he 
is  helping  on  the  wheels  of  human  progress. 


Attention 


By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 


The  art  of  teaching  consists  largely,  some  would  say 
almost  entirely,  in  rightly  directing  the  attention  of 
the  learner.  If  you  can  get  your  boys  or  girls  to  attend 
to  the  right  things  at  the  right  time  you  are  master  of 
the  situation.  It  is  the  inattention  of  our  pupils,  or 
rather  their  attending  to  things  at  the  wrong  time,  that 
renders  our  teaching  so  often  ineffective. 

Yet,  important  as  attention  admittedly  is,  we  are 
only  just  beginning  to  discover  with  any  approach  to 
scientific  accuracy  what  are  its  conditions,  by  what 
laws  its  direction  and  intensity  are  governed,  and  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  other  processes  of  the  mental  life. 
We  are  more  or  less  successful  in  directing  the  attention 
of  our  forms,  but  with  most  of  us  the  art  has  been  ac- 
quired by  practice  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  theory.  Theory,  indeed,  can  never  give  us 
the  empirical  skill  which  comes  from  actual  experience 
in  teaching,  but  it  is  the  really  efficient  teachers,  who 
in  proportion  to  their  success  realise  the  further  pos- 
sibilities of  attainment,  that  will  welcome  any  new 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mental 
growth. 

Hence  it  seems  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
volume  by  Professor  Pillsbury  *  which  admirably 
summarises  our  present  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
attention.  With  his  philosophical  standpoint  we  need 
not  deal  ;  some  of  us  might  join  issue  with  him  upon 
some  of  the  deeper  questions  to  which  all  psychological 
discussions  are  bound  to  lead.  But  the  value  of  his 
book  is  due  to  its  careful  and  lucid  statement  of  the 
results  of  recent  experimental  investigations,  and  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  practical  problems  which  con- 
front the  teacher.  His  last  chapter,  "  Applications  to 
Education,"  is  specially  important  in  this  connection, 
but  throughout  his  book  he  keeps  the  educational 
*  Attention,  by  W.  B.  Pillsbury.     (Swan  Sonnenschein,  1908.) 


aspect  of  the  subject  constantly  in  mind.  He  shows 
us  how  the  experimental  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
attention  has  already  justified  conclusions  which  may 
help  us  to  improve  our  teaching  methods  and  which 
throw  fresh  light  upon  more  than  one  current  educational 
doctrine.  We  cannot  here  attempt  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  methods  by  which  the  results  have  been 
obtained,  or  of  their  theoretical  significance  ;  for  this 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Pillsbury's 
book.  But  we  may  show  the  practical  value  of  the 
discussion  by  giving  a  few  of  his  more  interesting  con- 
clusions. 

It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that,  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  the  efficiency  of  attention  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  some  slight  distraction.  Munsterberg 
and  Hamlin  "  found  that  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  two  slightly  different  sensations  increased 
when  the  subject  was  attempting  to  do  something  else  at 
the  same  time.  Many  different  senses  were  investigated, 
and  the  distraction  was  given  by  asking  the  subject  to- 
perform  operations  in  mental  arithmetic,  to  learn 
nonsense  syllables,  or  count  the  beats  of  the  metronome. 
In  every  case  it  was  found  that,  if  there  was  attention 
to  the  judgment  at  all,  there  was  greater  accuracy  while 
the  distraction  was  operative  than  if  there  was  no- 
distraction  at  all."  This  conclusion  is  not  wholly  new. 
Science  masters  know  that  it  is  easier  to  get  boys  to 
attend  to  a  difficult  explanation  if  they  have  a  lighted 
Bunsen  burner  to  watch  at  the  same  time.  But  it 
seems  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  desirability  of  the 
usual  practice  of  making  boys  sit  absolutely  still  and 
avoiding  any  distraction  whatever.  A  little  noiseless 
movement,  such  as  drawing  with  a  pencil,  would  seem 
to  be  positively  helpful.  Of  course,  the  distraction  must 
not  be  too  great.  We  none  of  us  want  a  barrel  organ 
playing  outside  the  school.* 

Again,  we  are  all  aware  that  boys  remember  interesting 
occurrences  of  small  importance,  the  fact  that  Jones 
was  dosing  when  he  was  asked  a  question,  or  that  Brown 
came  into  the  lesson  without  his  tie.  We  do  not  always 
realise  that  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  remember 
the  part  of  the  lesson  connected  with  the  incident,  the 
question  put  to  Jones,  for  instance,  or  the  master's 
explanation  which  was  interrupted  by  his  inquiry  after 
Brown's  missing  tie.  The  triste  lupus  tragedy  in  Tom 
Brown  must  have  impressed  the  line  in  question  upon 
the  memories  of  many  boys.  The  definite  formulation 
of  the  law  that  an  interesting  event  tends  to  recall  another 
of  less  interest  connected  with  it,  may  help  us  to  find 
useful  applications  for  the  principle. 

Some  noteworthy  results  have  also  been  obtained 
by  experiments  upon  the  action  of  attention  in  the 
process  of  learning  things  by  heart.  Suppose  a  poem 
is  to  be  learned.  There  are  two  opposite  methods  of 
procedure.  Either  the  poem  may  be  divided  into  small 
portions,  such  as  lines  which  are  learned  in  succession, 
or  it  may  be  read  through  as  a  whole  until  it  is  com- 

*  It  is  said  that  in  Chicago  one  enterprising  firm  has  actually 
engaged  a  band  to  play  while  the  employes  are  at  work,  and  so 
accelerate  the  conversion  of  pigs  into  bacon. 
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pletely  known.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages. 
It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  amount  of 
time  needed  for  learning  a  series  of  unmeaning  syllables 
increases  very  rapidly  as  the  syllables  become  more 
numerous.  Ebbinghaus  "  found  that  the  adult  could 
learn  from  six  to  eight  syllables  with  a  single  repetition  ; 
when  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  series  is  increased 
to  twelve,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  repetitions  are 
needed  for  a  single  correct  repetition  ;  for  sixteen, 
thirty  or  more  were  necessary  ;  for  thirty-six,  fifty-five." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  to  be  learned  has 
an  intelligible  meaning,  it  has  been  found  that  fewer 
repetitions  are  necessary  when  it  is  read  through  as  a 
whole  than  when  each  part  is  separately  learned.  It 
would  therefore  follow  that  the  former  method  is  more 
suitable  for  children  with  good  verbal  memories,  but 
that  the  latter  is  the  better  adapted  for  those  with 
logical  memories,  and  is  certainly  more  educative.  The 
common  method  of  learning  a  poem  verse  by  verse  is 
open  to  two  objections.  In  the  first  place  "  there  are 
two  associations  formed  between  the  last  word  of  each 
stanza,  one  with  the  beginning  of  the  stanza  as  it  is 
repeated  the  next  time,  and  the  other  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  and  the  two  associations  tend  to  interfere 
with  each  other  and  partly  destroy  each  other."  We 
all  know  the  difficulty  of  remembering  the  first  word  of 
the  new  verse.  And,  secondly,  "  certain  parts  of  the 
selection  are  repeated  more  often  than  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  the  weaker  strong  enough.  The  earlier 
learned  stanzas  are  repeated  each  time  a  new  one  is 
learned  in  order  to  connect  them  with  it."  Probably 
the  best  way  of  combining  the  advantages  of  the  repe- 
tition of  short  portions  with  those  of  the  assimilation 
of  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  that  recommended  by  Ebert 
and  Meumann.  "  They  would  have  the  whole  poem  read 
through  twice  each  twenty-four  hours  until  learned. 
Attention  could  be  held  to  the  relatively  new  material 
offered  each  time,  and  there  were  none  of  the  defects 
in  the  usual  method." 

Another  point  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  is  that 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poem  to  be  learned  is 
read  or  repeated.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
within  certain  limits  learning  takes  place  in  less  time  if 
the  rate  is  fast  rather  than  slow.  If  we  assume  that 
the  amount  of  work  performed  in  the  process  of  learning 
is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  time  into  the  number 
of  repetitions,  the  problem  is  to  reduce  this  product  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure.  The  required  rate  varies 
considerably  with  different  individuals,  but  an  average 
of  two  syllables  a  second  appears  to  be  a  generally 
suitable  pace. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  what  is  learned 
with  ease  will  be  easily  forgotten.  But  this  theory  does 
not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  The  experimenters 
found  that  "  fully  as  much  material  was  retained  twenty- 
four  hours  later  when  the  learning  had  been  at  the 
rapid  rate  as  when  the  verses  had  been  learned  by  the 
slower."  It  seems  that  we  may  even  go  further  and 
assert  that  things  which  are  learned  easily  with  little 
strain  upon  the  attention  are  remembered  better  than 


those  which  were  mastered  only  with  effort  and  against 
the  inclination  of  the  moment. 

Another  result  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
current  methods  is  that  learning  is  easier  when  the 
repetitions  are  divided  among  several  days  than  when 
they  are  all  accumulated  in  a  single  day.  "  So  Ebbing- 
haus showed  that  a  series  of  syllables  repeated  sixty-eight 
times  in  immediate  succession  required  seven  repetitions 
the  following  day  to  reinstate  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  repeated  seventeen  and  one  half  times  on 
one  day,  twelve  times  on  the  second,  and  eight  and  a 
half  on  the  third,  but  five  repetitions  were  needed  on  the 
fourth  to  bring  it  back.  Thirty-eight  repetitions  ex- 
tended over  three  days  are  more  effective  in  forming 
associations  than  sixty-five  when  they  are  confined  to 
a  single  day.  Jost  carried  the  experiments  very  much 
farther,  and  found  that  the  same  principle  held  to  the 
end,  and  that  the  more  you  divide  the  repetitions  the 
greater  the  amount  of  saving.  The  most  economical 
application  of  twenty-four  repetitions  was  to  make 
two  repetitions  on  each  of  twelve  days." 

Closely  connected  with  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that 
forgetfulness  takes  place  most  rapidly  immediately 
after  the  learning  has  been  accomplished.  After  the 
first  day  the  loss  in  memory  is  not  much  greater  in  a 
week  than  it  is  on  the  first  day  in  a  single  hour.  "  In 
mathematical  terms  it  is  asserted  that  forgetting  is  a 
function  of  the  logarithm  of  the  time." 

The  importance  of  frequent  breaks  in  work  is  shown 
by  another  series  of  experiments.  It  was  found  that 
"  retention  was  much  impaired  if  attention  were  turned 
at  once  to  something  else  after  a  series  had  been  learned, 
while  if  one  rested,  thought  of  nothing  in  particular, 
for  a  few  minutes  after  the  task  had  been  finished,  the 
re-learning  was  very  much  easier.  If  after  a  series  of 
nonsense  syllables  had  been  learned,  the  learner  turned 
at  once  to  mental  computations,  to  learning  other 
series  or  to  performing  any  other  work  whatsoever,  but 
24  per  cent,  of  the  series  could  be  recalled  six 
minutes  later,  while  if  nothing  was  done  in  the 
interval,  56  per  cent,  could  be  recalled.  Or  for 
relearning,  an  average  of  eight  repetitions  was  required 
to  reinstate  the  series,  while  after  the  same  interval 
spent  in  rest,  but  four  and  nine-tenths  repetitions  were 
necessary.  The  rest  should  last  approximately  six 
minutes,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  six  minutes 
48  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  were  given,  while  if 
work  were  first  begun  after  seventeen  seconds  only 
28  per  cent,  correct  answers  were  made.  It  appears 
from  these  facts  that  an  important  part  of  the  process 
of  fixing  the  associations  runs  its  course  after  the 
repetitions  have  been  finished."  It  is  obvious  that 
more  varied  experiments  are  needed  before  these  results 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  practice  in  the  form  room, 
but  they  are  at  any  rate  valuable  as  suggestions. 

At  the  present  time  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
decay  of  memory  it  is  reassuring  to  be  told  that  "  the 
influence  of  poetry  once  learned  seems  never  entirely 
to  disappear.  Stanzas  of  '  Don  Juan '  learned  once 
showed    a    saving    of   7    per    cent,  after    a   lapse   of 
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twenty-two  years  as  compared  with  stanzas  that  had 
never  been  learned.  Stanzas  that  had  been  learned 
at  four  different  times  showed  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years.  In  each  case 
there  was  nothing  of  the  poem  remembered  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  no  parts  of  it  could  be  recalled  at  will, 
but  the  connections  once  formed  in  the  nervous  system 
had  left  behind  some  traces  that  could  more  or  less 
easily  be  brought  to  complete  effectiveness  when  new 
repetitions  were  made." 

Of  the  wider  questions  upon  which  light  is  thrown 
by  Professor  Pillsbury's  book  we  can  only  mention  one, 
namely,  the  question  how  far  we  ought  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  learner  by  making  his  work  interesting. 

An  object  is  said  to  be  interesting  when  we  attend 
to  it,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  because  it  fits  in 
with  our  mental  disposition  at  the  moment.  In  other 
words,  things  are  interesting  because  they  are  related 
to  our  previous  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to  gratify 
certain  instincts  and  desires  which  are  the  result  of  that 
experience  and  of  hereditary  influences.  A  child's  work 
will  therefore  be  interesting  if  we  can  adapt  it  to  the 
particular  stage  of  mental  growth  and  the  particular 
range  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that  the  child  has  at 
the  time  attained.  Hence  "  the  first  condition  of 
being  interesting  is  a  knowledge  of  your  child.  This 
knowledge,  to  be  effective,  must  be  sympathetic,  not 
merely  statistical,"  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  a  scientific 
observer  who  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  being  whose 
actions  are  determined  by  natural  laws.  The  ethical 
motive  which  leads  the  child  to  act  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  the  moment  is  left  out  of  account. 

It  follows  that  while  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
look  upon  the  child  as  a  person  to  be  interested,  this  is 
not  a  complete  view  of  its  characteristics.  "  It  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  entire  set  of  conditions 
that  ordinarily  work  in  the  determination  of  any  at- 
tentive process.  Probably  the  attention  that  is  ordi- 
narily called  interest  is  induced  merely  by  those  factors 
which  are  derived  from  earlier  experiences  and  heredity, 
and  omits  consideration  of  the  social  factors,  which  are 
just  as  numerous  and  effective,  and  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  the  others.  It  is  only  so  far  as  the  child  is 
made  to  feel  the  social  pressure,  to  recognise  the  demands 
which  society  makes  upon  him  and  take  them  as  his  own 
ideals,  that  he  can  be  said  to  be  acquiring  an  education." 
Hence  the  appeal  to  interest  though  necessary,  is  not 
enough.  "  Any  influences  which  can  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  determinants  of  attention  must  be  used,  if 
it  is  necessary,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  education. 
If  the  teacher  can  succeed  by  choosing  those  aspects  of 
the  subject  which  are  related  to  past  experience  and  so 
are  interesting,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he  is  justified  in 
calling  to  his  aid  the  effect  of  social  pressure  as  contained 
in  the  sense  of  duty." 

Perhaps  we  may  carry  this  analysis  one  step  farther 
than  Professor  Pillsbury.  Every  voluntary  action  may 
be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  science,  in  this  instance  the  science  of  child 
study,  it  is  simply  an  event  produced  by  the  interaction. 


of  the  child's  mind  and  its  environment.  A  boy  learns 
his  lesson,  either  because  it  is  interesting,  or  because 
he  is  afraid  of  punishment.  Given  a  knowledge  of  his 
mental  state,  of  the  character  of  the  lesson,  and  of  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  we  can  predict  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  will  master  what  is  set.  This  is  a  true 
view  of  the  process  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
regard  the  boy's  action  as  a  moral  one  at  all.  The  boy 
himself,  assuming  that  he  acts  as  a  moral  being,  looks 
at  his  action  from  a  different  and  a  higher  standpoint. 
He  knows  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  inte  rest  or 
fear  of  punishment,  or  even  of  social  approbation  ;  it 
it  a  question  of  his  conscience.  Supposing  he  neglects 
his  lesson,  he  will  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  scientific 
explanation  :  here  is  a  boy  to  whom  the  lesson  is  un- 
interesting and  who  therefore  follows  the  stronger 
motive  of  a  desire  to  play.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cause 
and  effect,  but  of  loyalty  to  an  ideal.  It  has  been 
wisely  said  that  "  actions  which  are  for  science  mere 
factual  units  in  a  series  become  elements  in  a  life  guided 
by  the  notions  of  End  and  Ought.  .  .  .  Ethically, 
that  is  to  say,  the  action  is  not  referred  backward  in 
time  to  the  circumstances  and  predispositions  of  which, 
as  motives,  it  is  the  legitimate  outcome  ;  but  the  man 
brings  his  action  face  to  face  with  a  '  Thou  shalt '  which 
he  finds  within  him,  and  according  to  its  conformity 
or  want  of  conformity  with  this  law  he  approves  or 
condemns  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  the  individual 
begins  to  seek  excuses  for  his  '  fault,'  by  showing  how 
natural  it  was  in  the  circumstances,  he  has  fallen  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view.  He  is  assuming  the  position 
of  a  spectator  or  scientific  observer,  and  however  justi- 
fiable this  standpoint  may  be  for  others,  it  certainly 
means  the  destruction  of  the  ethical  consciousness 
in  him  who  adopts  it  in  his  own  regard.  The  proper 
category  of  ethics  is  not  cause  and  effect,  but  End 
with  its  correlative  Obligation."  * 

From  this  it  follows  that  when  we  appeal  to  the 
learner's  interest  in  the  ordinary  sense,  we  help  him  to 
develop  upon  what  we  may  call  the  plane  of  nature. 
Ethical  ends  may,  indeed,  be  implicit  ;  his  moral  cha- 
racter will  be  enriched  by  the  increase  in  his  knowledge 
and  by  the  growth  of  his  emotions  in  intensity  and  de- 
finiteness  ;  he  may  form  habits  of  right  action  which  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  All  this  is  good,  but  there  is 
a  higher  standpoint.  We  must  help  him  to  become 
conscious  of  himself  as  a  moral  being  ;  he  must  gain  the 
mastery  over  the  passing  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
moment  and  thus  enter  the  realm  of  moral  freedom  ; 
he  must  learn  to  guide  his  life  by  the  ideal.  And  if 
we  are  to  help  him  to  do  this,  we  must  place  duty  first 
and  interest  second. 


Teachers'  Representation. — The  Council  of  the  Froebel 
Society  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  urging 
the  direct  representation  of  the  Froebel  Society  upon  the  new  Regis- 
tration Council,  on  the  ground  that  it  represents  the  interests  of  a 
very  large  number  of  women  teachers  who  are  not  "represented" 
by  other  bodies,  and  who  are  not  "special"  teachers  for  special 
subjects,  but  are  trained  general  teachers  of  young  children,     j^j 

•  Pringle-Pattison :  Philosophical  Radicals,  p.  320. 
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Afternoon  School  for  Girls 

By  Mary  Ridout 

The  Board  of  Education  when  it  took  over  the 
control  of  the  girls'  high  schools  urged  the  adoption 
of  regular  afternoon  attendance.  This  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  mistresses,  and  the  hours  remain 
unaltered. 

The  high  school  mistress  has  no  easy  life  under 
present  conditions,  and  the  strain  is  largely  due  to 
the  long  morning  and  the  weight  of  "  correcting  "  that 
follows.  A  far  healthier  arrangement  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  would  be  a  morning  ending  about  noon, 
a  long  enough  dinner-hour  to  give  rest  after  the 
meal,  and  a  short  afternoon  session. 

Such  subjects  as  drawing,  singing,  sewing,  and  other 
handwork  might  be  taught  in  the  afternoon. 

But  this  arrangement  would  necessitate  a  much-needed 
change  in  the  actual  teaching. 

In  the  lower  classes  no  home-work  would  be  given, 
and  in  the  upper  classes  it  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  practice  of  giving  young  children  so  much  home- 
work is  most  pernicious.  It  is  mistakenly  supposed 
to  save  the  teacher  trouble  and  to  promote  the  power 
of  independent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In 
reality  it  does  neither.  Great  difficulty  is  found  in 
regulating  the  time  spent  over  this  homework,  and 
some  children  get  help,  while  others  get  very  real 
hindrance  from  would-be  instructors.  The  writing  and 
spelling  of  young  children's  homework  is  invariably 
bad  as  compared  with  the  writing  and  spelling  of 
exercises  done  in  the  class-room.  This  means  that 
homework  leads  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 
It  is  only  when  good  habits  are  established,  when 
correct  sentences  can  be  well  written  with  ease,  that 
home  exercises  should  be  given. 

Work  done  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  more- 
over, is  quickly  corrected  in  class,  and  needs  only  very 
cursory  inspection  and  marking  by  the  teacher,  after- 
wards. How  many  groanings  over  pages  covered  with 
red  ink  may  be  spared  in  this  way  !  And  not  only  is 
the  burden  of  correction  lifted  from  the  teacher,  but 
there  ceases  to  be  that  wearing  struggle  to  reach  a 
certain  point  in  the  lesson  necessary  to  enable  the 
children  to  do  the  homework.  The  lesson  is  no  longer 
a  race  with  time  to  get  through  a  prescribed  amount ; 
all  the  effort  may  be  concentrated  calmly  on  the  pro- 
duction of  good  work. 

In  those  secondary  schools  where  few  or  no  home- 
lessons  are  given  the  standard  of  work  is  invariably 
higher  than  where  the  old-fashioned  homework  is  still 
in  vogue. 

By  dividing  the  day  into  a  morning  session  of  three 
hours  and  an  afternoon  session  of  two  hours  both 
parents  and  children  would  undoubtedly  profit  greatly, 
and  the  teachers  would  in  most  cases  find  the  day  less 
exhausting  than  under  the  old  regime. 

What  is  most  needed  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 


secondary  teacher  is  more  time,  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  teaching  less  matter.  There  must  be  a 
resolute  lopping  off  of  less  valuable  subjects,  and 
of  the  less  valuable  matter  in  all  subjects. 

"  There  are  so  many  things  to  get  into  the  time- 
table, I  can  only  give  you  forty  minutes  a  week  for 
your  geography  lesson,"  says  a  head  to  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  the  result  is  that  the  forty  minutes  is 
spent  in  feverish  efforts  to  "  get  through  "  the  work 
required.  While  lessons  are  crowded  in  this  way  the 
power  of  concentration  will  never  be  gained,  and  this 
one  power  alone  is  worth  more  than  all  the  facts  in  all 
the  subjects.  For  good  work  to  be  done  the  teacher 
must  be  calm,  and  this  he  cannot  be  while  he  is  attempt- 
ing more  than  can  be  done  well. 

Any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
curriculum  will  meet  with  vigorous  opposition  from 
some  quarter.  Every  teacher  thinks  his  own  subject 
specially  essential  to  the  education  of  the  child.  But 
all  parents  and  many  educators  would  surely  agree 
that  formal  algebra  need  not  be  taught  in  those  girls' 
schools  where  a  large  majority  of  the  girls  are  destined 
for  domestic  life.  They  would  probably  allow  many 
of  the  geographical  details  about  foreign  countries  to 
be  omitted.  They  would  also  agree  that  any  science 
which  was  not  needed  to  throw  light  on  school  in- 
dustries or  everyday  experience  might  be  left  till  the 
specialising  period.  We  might  also  drop  out  all  foreign 
language  teaching  in  the  lower  forms. 

It  is  common  to  find  on  the  time-table  of  the  first 
and  second  forms  four  French  lessons,  but  no  English 
lesson  at  all.  In  Germany  no  foreign  language  is 
attempted  till  a  thorough  training  has  been  secured 
in  the  use  of  the  native  tongue,  and  through  this  a 
certain  fair  standard  of  attainment  in  other  school 
subjects.  Then  follows  a  language  period,  when  English 
and  French  are  studied.  Two  years  is  generally  found 
sufficient  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  these  languages ; 
and  we  all  know  that  the  German  school-girl  speaks 
better  English  than  our  own  school-girl  speaks  German 
or  French. 

We  English  have  more  energy  than  discrimination, 
more  zeal  than  wisdom.  When  once  we  realise  that 
quality  of  work  is  more  important  than  quantity  of 
matter  our  children  will  be  better  educated,  and  our 
teachers  less  strained. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  for  us  that  in  American  schools 
the  standard  of  both  oral  and  written  compositions  is 
far  above  our  own.  Their  arithmetic  is  more  in- 
telligently and  carefully  done,  and  fewer  rules  are 
taught.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography,  history,  and 
institutions  of  their  own  country  belongs  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl.  No  French  is  introduced 
below  the  age  of  fourteen,  so  that  the  teacher  has  time 
to  read  and  discuss  with  the  class  a  variety  of  delightful 
books.  Any  suggestion  that  such  work  as  is  done  in 
these  happy  reading  lessons  should  be  introduced  in 
our  secondary  schools  is  met  with  the  pathetic  reply, 
"  We  have  no  time."  We  still  "  spend  our  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread." 
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Our  Schools 

XXXI.   Bradford  Grammar  School 

In  writing  the  history  of  a  school  two  questions 
naturally  arise  in  our  minds  at  the  outset :  (1)  What 
was  the  date  of  its  foundation  ?  (2)  By  whom 
was  it  founded  ? 

Regarding  Bradford  Grammar  School,  neither  of 
these  questions  can  be  definitely  answered.  The 
existing  charter  of  the  school  dates  from  1662,  in 
which  year  we  find  that  "  Charles  II.  of  his  own 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  " 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  a  free  school 
"  for  the  better  teaching,  instructing,  and  bringing 
up  of  children  and  youth  in  grammar  and  other  good 
learning  and  literature." 

On  consulting,  however,  the  works  of  local  anti- 
quarians we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this  charter 
was  a  sham  and  simply  the  ratification  of  some 
previous  document,  which  has  become  lost  or  is 
obsolete.  Whatever  cause  brought  about  the  incor- 
poration of  the  school  by  the  gay  monarch,  many 
facts  go  to  prove  that  the  school  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  it  had  acquired  considerable  property  of  its 
own  and  was  a  school  of  great  importance.     In  the 


time  of  Cromwell  the  school  was  flourishing  and 
comparatively  wealthy.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  But  the  most  important  his- 
torical landmark  of  all,  besides  being  the  earliest 
record,  is  an  ecclesiastical  lawsuit  in  1553  respecting 
Bradford  Grammar  School  property  which  "  anciently 
belonged  to  the  living  and  sustentation  of  a  school- 
master teaching  grammar  within  the  town  of 
Bradford."  There  are  substantial  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  charter  existed  as  early  as 
Edward  III.,  and  that  under  him  the  first  Bradford 
Grammar  School  was  built  and  endowed  as  a 
separate  building,  close  to  the  parish  church,  and 
that  one  of  the  chaplains — there  were  two  besides 
the  vicar — was  given  the  charge  of  the  school.  We 
can  go  further  back  than  this.  There  are  many 
facts  which  show  the  close  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  parish  church. 

The  ancient  school  and  the  church  were  in  close 
proximity.  Probably  the  old  Saxon  church  was  the 
school  itself,  and  the  same  building  was  used  for 
religious  worship  and  the  teaching  of  choristers 
their  Latin  hymns. 

The  headmaster  and  vicar  were  sometimes  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  the  former  was  ex  officio 
a  lecturer  at  the  parish  church.  The  school  was 
used  by  the  vicar  for  the  collection  of  tithes,  as 
if  it  were  part  of  his  possession.  The  boys  were 
recognised  as  choristers  and  attended  church 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  a  number  of  pews 
and  sittings  belonged  by  right  to  the  school. 
Hence  the  foundation  goes  back  to  the  early 
Christian  ages. 

Under  Charles  I.  the  school  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  fame  ;  but  it  was  to  receive  a  severe  blow, 
owing  to  the  four  sieges  that  the  "  thriving  cloth- 
workers  and  red-hot  Puritans  "  of  the  town  under- 
went at  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  chief  seat  of  these  attacks  was  round  the  parish 
church.  The  school  buildings  suffered  greatly  in 
consequence,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  it  their  duty 
to  petition  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to 
reorganise  and  all  but  refound  the  school. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  mention  is  first  made 
of  ushers,  an  office  which  continued  till  1871,  when 
it  was  abolished.  One  of  these,  by  name  Henry 
Hopper,  was  a  most  interesting  character.  Appointed 
in  1670,  it  was  ordered  that  "  in  the  performance  of 
any  duty  for  the  vicar  he  shall  not  go  to  any  funeral 
dinners  and  drinkings  without  the  consent  of  the 
master  of  the  school."  Besides  his  duties  at  the 
school,  he  acted  as  clerk  to  the  parish  church  and 
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copied  out  its  accounts  for  thirty  years.  He  seems 
to  have  been  very  popular,  lived  in  a  house  known 
as  "  Hoppy's  House,"  and  after  thirty-seven  years' 
service  the  governors  voted  him  a  princely  gratuity 
of  £5,  "  for  his  services  since  the  feast  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew last,  and  a  testimony  of  his  having  acquitted 
and  behaved  himself  well  in  his  said  place  of  Usher 
for  many  years  past." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  school  was  a 
"  notable  nursery  of  learning."  Amongst  the  famous 
men  it  produced  was  Joseph  Lister,  the  historian 
of  the  siege  of  Bradford  ;  John  Sharp,  later  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  Richard  Richardson,  M.D.,  who 
achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  botanist ;  and 
Abraham  Sharp,  a  distinguished  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  and  a  friend  of  Newton's.  The  last- 
named  was  a  most  eccentric  character.  After  a 
somewhat  chequered  career  in  his  youth,  he  received 
an  appointment  at  Greenwich  Observatory.  His 
laborious  researches  here  soon  made  his  name  famous. 
Late  in  life,  and  with  greatly  impaired  health,  he 
built  for  himself  a  small  observatory  outside  his 
native  town  at  Little  Horton.  He  saw  no  one, 
except  one  or  two  friends,  who,  if  they  wished  to  see 
him,  rubbed  a  stone  against  the  outer  wall  of  his 
house.  If  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  rubbing  his 
friends  took  it  as  a  sign  that  he  would  see  no  one. 
He  had  a  small  hole  cut  in  the  wainscoting  of  his 
room,  so  that  at  meal-times  his  food  might  be  passed 
through,  and  thus  his  studies  should  not  be 
interrupted.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  generous, 
charitable  man,  though  his  charity  took  a  somewhat 
peculiar  form,  for  when  coming  from  chapel  he 
"  walked  abstractedly  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
filled  with  halfpence,  which  people  took  from  him 
when  he  walked." 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  chiefly  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  Rev.  B.  Butler,  who  filled  the 
post  for  fifty-six  years,  the  high  reputation  for 
its  scholarship  was  still  maintained.  There  were 
Joseph  Walker  a  distinguished  physician  ;  John 
Fawcett,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  author  and  commen- 
tator ;  James  Scott,  D.D.,  afterwards  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  in  the  days  of 
political  excitement  respecting  Wilkes  wrote  letters 
to  the  Public  Advertiser  against  Wilkes  ;  Colonel 
William  Sykes,  M.P.,  who  became  a  director  and 
afterwards  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
governors  became  anxious  to  build  a  new  school, 
but  the  necessary  funds  were  not  forthcoming.  A 
third  master  was  appointed  to  teach  writing  and 


arithmetic,  but  no  scholar  was  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  teaching  unless  he  paid  2s.  6d.  a  quarter 
towards  his  salary.  The  number  of  scholars  was 
small.  In  1817  an  appeal  was  made  to  Parliament 
for  new  buildings,  and  an  Act  was  passed  granting 
permission  for  a  new  school,  and  also  extending 
the  school  curriculum  to  instruction  in  "  modern 
languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  branches  of  literature  and 
education."  Three  years  later  the  new  school 
was  opened. 

The  internal  history  of  the  school  during  the 
eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is 
largely  taken  up  with  futile  trivial  disputes  between 
governors  and  headmaster.  They  were  the  "  dark 
ages  "  in  the  annals  of  the  school.  The  governing 
body  took  little  interest  in  its  affairs.  On  occasions, 
when  they  loyally  supported  the  headmaster,  the 
school  prospered,  but  the  contrary,  alas  !  was  too 
often  the  case.  Many  of  the  most  honoured  names 
in  Bradford  history  are  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of 
governors,  but  the  governorship  had  come  to  be 
looked  on  almost  as  a  family  perquisite  and  handed 
on  from  father  to  son.  The  school  was  abandoned, 
the  numbers  and  finances  dwindled  down.  In 
almost  every  case  the  fault  of  these  ceaseless  wrang- 
lings  lay  with  the  governors,  not  the  headmaster. 
From  1662  to  1871  no  less  than  twelve  headmasters 
were  appointed.  Of  these  only  two  died  at  their 
post ;  one  was  pensioned.  As  for  the  rest,  they 
resigned  either  in  disgust  or  anger,  owing  to  the 
chaotic  and  deplorable  state  into  which  the  school 
had  fallen,  one  or  two  of  them  retiring  after  only  a 
few  months'  office. 

But  the  tide  of  the  school's  misfortunes  had  at 
last  reached  its  flood-mark.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  swept  away.  The  draft  of  the  scheme  drawn  up 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  187 1  roused  at  first 
a  good  deal  of  animosity  and  bitter  feeling  in  the 
town,  the  two  points  at  issue  being  whether  the 
school  should  be  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  and 
whether  Greek  should  be  taught  or  not.  These 
bones  of  contention  were  of  vital  interest  to  the 
welfare  of  the  borough.  At  this  time  Bradford 
was  the  eighth  city  in  point  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  Bradford  became  a  second- 
grade  school  and  Greek  was  not  taught  the  well- 
to-do  parent  would  send  his  boy  elsewhere  to  be 
educated.  It  is  to  three  of  our  most  honoured  towns- 
men at  that  time,  Bishop  Ryan,  Mr.  W.  Byles, 
and  Sir  Jacob  Behrens,  that  we  owe  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  exerted  their  influence  in  the 
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right  direction.     Bradford  continued  a  first-grade 
school  and  Greek  was  taught. 

The  scheme  became  law  ;  the  governing  body  was 
reconstituted,  and  the  headmaster,  the  Rev.  J. 
Richards,  M.A.,  and  his  masters  were  pensioned  off. 
In  November  1871  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling, M.A.,  was 
appointed  headmaster.  In  June  1873  the  new  school, 
which  was  only  a  part  of  the  present  buildings, 
was  finished  at  a  cost  of  £13,000,  and  the  headmaster 
took  possession  with  some  ninety  boys.  From  this 
time  the  growth  of  the  school  was  rapid.  In  1882 
there  were  over  300  boys  ;  to-day  there  are  567,  all 
day  boys,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-four  assistant 
masters.  Additions  were  made  in  1878  at  a  cost  of 
£10,083,  and  m  ^94  a  gymnasium  was  erected  by 
public  subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  £3000. 

The  school  exchequer  had  never  been  flourishing. 
In  earlier  days  grants  of  money  and  land  had  been 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  choristers  and  chaplain. 
In  1539  these  endowments  lapsed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  The  inhabitants  of  Bradford  rose  in 
revolt  against  this,  and  the  lawsuit  of  1553  already 
referred  to  was  the  result,  and  the  case  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  townspeople.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  either  from  Edward  VI.  or  Charles  II.  did 
the  school  receive  any  endowment.  What  en- 
dowment it  had  already  received  was  now 
turned  into  Government  securities,  and  realised  an 
annual  income  of  £750,  out  of  which  certain  pay- 
ments had  to  be  made,  and  the  remainder  expended 
in  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  school  is 
therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  fees  of 
pupils. 

Several  munificent  benefactors  came  forward  and 
endowed  the  school.  Mr.  Henry  Muff,  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  Bart.,  S.  Cunliffe  Lister,  Esq.  (afterwards  the 
first  Baron  Masham),  presented  to  the  school  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  Universities  or  at  the  school.  The  last- 
named  also  gave  £1000  for  the  encouragement  of 
sports  or  the  purchase  of  a  cricket-field.  The 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  (for  twenty-five  years  M.P. 
for  Bradford),  Sir  H.  W.  Ripley,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Muff  have  endowed  prizes  for  history  and  science. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  that  the  promoters  of  the 
new  school  had  in  view  was  to  revive  the  connection 
between  Bradford  and  the  Universities.  The  con- 
nection had  practically  died  out,  and  a  Bradford  boy 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  a  rata  avis.  To-day 
we  have  eighty  representatives  at  the  Universities, 
including  fifty-two  in  residence  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     Last   year   in   the   examinations   for 


entrance  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Universities 
we  were  successful  in  winning  twenty-one,  in  addi- 
tion to  thirteen  gained  by  old  boys  already  resident 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  year  the  honours 
fist  includes  two  tutorial  Fellowships  at  Oxford, 
two  "  firsts  "  in  "  Greats  "  at  Oxford,  nine  other 
first-classes  in  the  University  honours  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  public  and  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments. If  all  the  particulars  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  schools  examination  were  accessible  it 
would  be  probably  found  that  no  school  had  done  so 
uniformly  well  during  the  last  few  years.  Last  year 
Bradford  again  occupied  the  second  place  in  number 
of  certificates  and  distinctions,  Rugby  being  first  in 
both. 

The  school  provides  two  distinct  courses  of 
education,  classical  and  modern.  In  the  latter 
modern  languages,  science,  mathematics,  and  extra 
lessons  in  English  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
On  the  modern  side  boys  leave  at  a  much  earlier  age, 
being  trained  chiefly  for  a  business  career.  A  boy 
over  sixteen  on  this  side  is  generally  preparing  for  a 
natural  science  or  mathematical  scholarship  or  for 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  school  boasts  of  several  societies,  all  of  which 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are  two 
debating  societies,  a  photographic  society,  science 
and  glee  clubs. 

Only  those  who  have  worked  in  a  large  day  school 
know  the  difficulties  that  one  has  to  contend  with  in 
the  matter  of  games,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  compulsory.  A  great  deal  has  been  done, 
especially  during  the  last  four  years,  to  stimulate  the 
lethargic,  indifferent  attitude  that  in  past  years  has 
been  so  prevalent,  and  much  success  has  attended 
these  praiseworthy  efforts.  In  1904  the  school  was 
divided  into  houses,  following  the  custom  of  our 
large  public  schools.  Each  house,  of  which  there  are 
five,  has  a  distinctive  name  :  Red,  Blue,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Pink.  Every  boy  is  a  member  of  a 
house.  At  the  head  of  each  is  a  house-master  with 
assistant  house-masters,  whose  keen  and  unflagging 
interest  has  gone  far  to  make  this  system  a  great 
success.  In  1905  a  house  challenge  shield  was 
presented  to  the  school  by  F.  a  Brassard,  Esq.,  to 
be  competed  for  annually,  and  on  the  three  half- 
holidays  a  week  house  matches  are  usually  in  full 
swing,  and  marks  are  assigned  accordingly.  These 
marks  are  given  not  only  for  cricket  and  football, 
but  include  the  gymnastic  competition  held  annually 
at  Christmas.  This  year  steeplechasing,  hockey, 
and  swimming  have  been  included  for  the  first  time. 
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For  a  large  manufacturing  city  like  Bradford,  we 
can  think  ourselves  fortunate  in  possessing  such  an 
exceptionally  good  field,  conveniently  situated  within 
easy  distance  of  the  school.  The  ground  of  about 
eight  acres  was  bought  for  a  sum  of  £8500  six 
years  ago,  and  a  new  and  imposing  pavilion  was 
completed  in  April  last  at  a  cost  of  £1400.  This 
sum,  thanks  to  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
parents  of  the  boys  and  other  friends,  has  all  been 
raised. 

No  article  on  Bradford  Grammar  School  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  our  headmaster,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling.  He  has  now  held  the  proud 
position  of  headmaster  for  close  on  thirty-seven 
years,  and  it  is  to  his  successful  organisation  that  the 
school  stands  as  it  does  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  secondary  schools.  If  it  has  none  of  the 
traditions  of  our  English  public  boarding  schools, 
which  have  been  famous  for  centuries,  and  have  an 
ample  purse  at  their  disposal  from  which  they  can 
draw,  the  school  has  been  a  success  in  itself,  and  as 
Dr.  Percival,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  once  said,  it  has 
helped  to  accelerate  the  movement  for  the  education 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  throughout  the 
country  by  the  example  it  has  set. 

English  the   Future 
International  Language 

By  C.   S.   Bremner 

In  his  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  on  "  Le 
Francais  comme  Langue  Auxiliaire "  M.  Novicow 
warned  his  readers  of  the  ferocity  with  which  advocates 
of  artificial  languages  attack  each  other's  systems  and 
the  opponents  of  all  artificial  languages.  May  I  just  say 
how  much  I  regret  having  ruffled  Mr.  W.  J.  Clark's 
composure  ?  Surely  a  good  cause  could  bear  a  more 
temperate  exposition  of  its  merits.  My  article  on  the 
"  Vanity  of  Artificial  Languages  "  *  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  a  fairly  free  translation  of  M.  Novicow's  article, 
and  a  claim  for  English  as  the  future  international 
language.  Novicow  has  carefully  examined  two  arti- 
ficial languages,  Universal  and  Esperanto ;  he  much 
prefers  the  former.  It  now  appears  I  have  wrongfully 
attributed  sidi  (water)  to  Esperanto,  when  it  belongs  to 
some  other  invented  jargon  not  named.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  slip  ;  but  it  no  more  vitiates  the  very  weighty 
arguments  against  artificial  languages  than  does  the 
omission  of  an  aspirate  prove  false  the  reasons  adduced 
by  an  orator.  Novicow's  contention  and  mine  is  that 
the  future  international  language  must  be  living.  He 
contends  for  French,  I  for  English.  Had  I  to  rewrite 
my  article  on  the  subject,  I  should  alter  it  in  one  respect. 

*  April  number  of  School. 


I  would  not  say  English  will  be  the  future  international 
language  ;  I  should  say  it  is.  Probably  there  never 
will  be  a  formal  recognition  of  any  language  as  pre- 
eminent. In  diplomacy  no  nation  is  so  humble  and 
insignificant  as  not  to  insist  on  her  right  to  use  her  own 
language  ;  this  right  is  a  formal  article  of  international 
law.  Nevertheless  people  usually  obey  a  law  of  con- 
venience. Now  obedience  to  this  law  demanded  the 
substitution  of  French  for  Latin  in  diplomatic  relations. 
French  supremacy  in  this  field  has  lasted  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  and  for  aught  that  I  know  may  last  as  much 
longer.  But  this  law  of  convenience,  changed  inter- 
national conditions,  trade,  empire,  the  arrival  of  the 
United  States  in  European  politics,  the  growth  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  have  placed  English  in  a  position  it 
never  occupied  before.  The  realisation  of  this  fact 
(please  remember  how  seldom  the  English  mind  gene- 
ralises) is  the  reason  why  in  certain  Prussian  schools, 
the  authorities  have  inverted  the  positions  of  English 
and  French.  In  turn,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English 
have  been  the  international  language. 

But  even  if  it  be  conceded  (a  concession  that  I  do  not 
make)  that  a  lifeless,  manufactured  jargon  should  at 
some   future   date   be   the   international   medium,  why 
should  it  be  Esperanto  ?     Though  born  about  1889,  its 
great  superiority  was  concealed  till  about  roxty,  when 
the  boom  began.     I  wrote  in  April  that  there  are  a 
dozen  artificial  languages.    It  is  a  serious  under-estimate, 
for  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  shows  there 
are  far  more.     Why  not   take  la  langue  bleue,  Bopal, 
Hellenisch,  Lingua  lumina,  Mundolinco,  or  Anglo-Franca  ? 
The  names  of  these  consciously  invented  "  languages  " 
fill  two  columns  of  the  catalogue.     As  I  am  opposed  to 
every  one  of  them,  basing  my  opposition  on  a  preference 
for  a  natural  language  (if  it  cannot  be  English,  then  I 
demand  French),  why  should  I  spend  my  life  examining 
them  ?     May  I  point  out  how  the  learned  Dr.  Whateley, 
a  great  logician,  fell    into  error  when  he  commended 
Christianity  as  the  best  of  all  religions,  and  added  that 
unless  a  man  entered  into  Christianity,  judging  of  the 
doctrine  from  experience,  he  could  not  really  know  ?     He 
overlooked  that  every  other  religion  had  a  right  to  say 
the  same  thing.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  logical 
right  to  ask  a  believer  in  artificial  language  why  he 
selects  a  special  one  rather  than  another.     If  we  are  to 
have  an  artificial  language  foisted  on  us  (which  Heaven 
forfend  !)  there  should  be  formed  a  small  international 
committee  of  the  first-class  nations  of  the  world  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  the  nations  should  try  to  abide  by 
their  decision,  if  they  ever  came  to  one.     It  would  be  a 
sort  of  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague ;  I  beg  to  state 
beforehand  that  I  should  not  be  bound  by  any  decision 
the  committee  reached.     I  limit  myself  to  pointing  out 
seriously  to  students  of   artificial  languages  that  until 
some  such  decision  is  reached,  some  international  agree- 
ment made,  they  are  in  danger  of  the  grave  futility  of 
acquiring  words,  declensions,  with  no  reward  at  the  end 
of  their  labours.     Ideas  are  infinitely  more  important 
than  words  ;    few  will  deny  that  it  is  better  to  acquire 
them,  until  there  is  some  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
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civilised  world  is  going  to  adopt  an  artificial  language,  and 
that  language  shall  be  Esperanto,  and  not  la  langue  bleue. 

Let  me  point  out  what  is  befalling  Arabic  at  the 
present  moment  in  Egypt.  The  English  Government, 
apparently  wisely,  demanded  that  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  Government  schools  to  all  the  scholars  in 
Arabic.  It  then  experienced  a  grave  difficulty  in  finding 
teachers  of  character  and  capacity  who  knew  Arabic. 
Then  it  discovered  that  on  account  of  its  rigidity,  the 
complexity  of  the  construction,  and  its  poor  technical 
phraseology  Arabic  is  a  most  faulty  medium.  Soon  the 
Government  had  to  face  the  demand  of  parents  that 
their  children  must  be  taught  either  in  English  or  French, 
as  living  languages  (I  take  it,  using  either  as  the  medium 
of  instruction),  because  any  other  method  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  children's  future  career.  The  result 
has  been  that  in  all  but  the  elementary  schools  the  ver- 
nacular is  discarded  for  the  two  chief  European  tongues. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  India;  all  higher  in- 
struction has  to  be  conveyed  in  English.  I  would 
respectfully  urge  all  intending  students  of  a  manu- 
factured language  to  ask  for  a  suitable  article,  and  see 
that  they  get  it. 

One  of  the  very  few  objections  I  ever  heard  urged 
against  women  as  guardians  of  the  poor  is  that  they 
will  keep  proposing  schemes  that  have  already  been 
tried  and  discarded  in  administration.  In  other 
words,  some  ladies  do  not  know  the  history  of 
the  Poor  Law.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  School  is 
within  its  province  of  a  journal  that  can  guide  as  well 
as  criticise  when  it  permits  me  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
Volapiik,  the  artificial  language  which  has  created  the 
most  stir  in  the  world.  I  note  that  the  subjects  cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  gives  it  three  columns  of 
works  written,  for  and  against,  under  the  heading  Vola- 
piik. I  did  not  count  the  lines  for  Esperanto,  but  they 
were  few. 

Volapiik  was  invented  by  a  German  priest,  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer,  in  1879,  to  be  used  as  an  international 
language.  It  aimed  at  excluding  all  elements  not 
supposed  to  be  universal,  and  therefore  too  difficult  to 
acquire  or  manage.  By  the  way,  this  theory  leaves  a 
very  poor  residue  of  speech,  quite  inadequate  for  any 
scientific  purpose.  Volapiik  needs  twenty-seven  letters, 
and  admits  the  "  umlaut."  Words  are  arbitrarily  formed 
from  the  aggregate  European  vocabulary,  being  cut 
down  to  their  simplest  form,  the  root,  stem,  or  first 
syllable,  as  dom  (house),  tid  (teach).  Very  soon  it  found 
numerous  disciples  in  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Holland,  the  United  States.  Three  International  Con- 
gresses were  held  in  it,  in  1884,  1887,  1889.  Direc- 
tors were  chosen  and  an  academy  formed  in  1887. 
Soon  the  second  stage  was  reached.  Bold  individuals, 
thinking  they  knew  as  much  as  Schleyer  (very  wicked, 
this '),  began  to  propose  improvements ;  a  right  of 
veto  had  been  left  to  the  inventor.  Change  was 
hindered,  the  academicians  grew  restive,  dissension 
increased.  The  dissenters  split  off,  and  several  able  and 
active  Volapukists  published  their  schemes.  Independent 
inventors  put  forth  other  schemes ;    the  whole  move-. 


ment  collapsed.  Still  a  few  remained  faithful ;  under 
Woldemar  Rosenberger  (1893-98)  as  director  a  prac- 
tically new  system  was  formed.  Then  the  Rev.  M.  A.  F. 
Holmes  was  director  from  1898-1903,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  guilty  of  further  improvements.  The  voca- 
bulary and  inflections  were  much  altered,  and  Volapiik 
was  re-christened  Lingu  International. 

Now  the  history  of  Volapiik  need  not  be  that  of 
Esperanto ;  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  the  Esperantists 
may  march  to  the  goal  one  and  undivided.  But  the 
history  of  a  natural  language  is  always  the  history  of 
change,  so  much  so  that  it  might  collapse  too  did  there 
not  exist  conditions  and  a  literature  which  demand  its 
continuance.  Why  is  English  so  incomparably  rich  ? 
Because  the  English  character  and  individuality  stick 
to  its  words,  and  even  its  ways  of  pronouncing  them, 
and  it  refuses  to  give  up  either.  I  am  told  that  the  words 
sip,  sup,  soup,  sop  are  originally  all  the  same  root.  All 
were  clung  to  tenaciously  as  mere  variants  ;  all  were 
accepted,  and  finally  differentiation  took  place  amongst 
them.  The  more  robust  and  impressive  the  indivi- 
duality of  a  nation,  the  more  will  its  language  bear  its 
impress.  I  would  here  point  out  that  the  great  wealth 
of  English  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  learning  the  lan- 
guage. According  to  the  most  recent  computation,  that 
of  Dr.  H.  Bradley,  if  alien,  obsolete,  and  compound 
words  be  rejected,  there  will  remain  some  180,000  words. 
Yet  a  genius  so  commanding  as  Shakespeare's  expressed 
itself  in  15,000.  Probably  the  ordinary  student  will 
get  along  very  fairly  with  5000  words,  and  to  be  able  to 
use  (not  understand)  10,000  is  a  proof  of  superiority. 
The  more  reasonable  of  the  two  writers  on  artificial  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Wackrill,  in  the  June  number  of  School  asks 
us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  "  pitch  of  insanity  at  which 
our  friends  across  the  Channel  would  have  to  arrive 
before  they  could  gratuitously  hand  over  to  us,"  &c, 
meaning  before  they  will  acknowledge  English  as  the 
international  language.  I  do  not  expect  English  to  be 
handed  over  as  a  Magna  Carta,  with  a  decorated  case  to 
keep  it  in.  But  as  trade  follows  the  flag,  language  follows 
trade.  People  will  not  learn  Esperanto  for  trade  purposes, 
nor  any  other  artificial  tongue,  but  they  can  and  do  use 
Trade  English  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  pidgin 
English  in  China  and  elsewhere,  our  servants  use  a  kind  of 
English  in  India,  Chinook  serves  in  other  parts.  These 
people  learn  what  they  can  by  ear  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
will  learn  Volapiik  or  any  of  its  successors.  Miss  Kingsley 
says  in  her  delightful  book  on  West  Africa  that  if  you 
want  to  take  lessons  in  Trade  English  you  must  listen 
to  a  British  second  mate  directing  stevedores  on  the 
African  coast.  The  latter  may  be  ignorant  of  grammar, 
but  under  direction,  and  using  the  natural  method  (so 
important  in  language-teaching),  they  stow  the  cargo 
where  it  should  go.  The  great  fact  remains  that  artificial 
languages  travel  backward ;  they  are  first  for  the  eye 
and  pen,  finally  for  the  ear  and  tongue.  Now  the  great 
reform  in  the  teaching  of  languages  demands  a  return  to 
the  natural  method,  to  learn  first  by  the  ear  and  the 
tongue. 

The  other  day  I  read  that  superintendents  of  marine 
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offices  are  warned  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  that 
Chinese  and  other  Orientals  must  pass  the  language  test 
before  being  permitted  to  sign  the  articles  of  a  British 
ship.      That  language  is  not  Esperanto. 

Recently  I  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Fawcett  about  the 
International  Conference  at  Amsterdam  on  women's 
suffrage  held  last  June.  Twenty- two  nationalities  were 
represented,  and  English  was  the  medium,  though  it  was 
translated  when  required.  The  services  of  an  interpreter 
are  requisitioned  when  necessary. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wackrill  that 
international  rivalries  are  so  strong  that  the  nations  will 
not  submit  to  the  pre-eminence  of  one  language.  This 
theory  is  far  too  childish.  No  language  has  ever  been 
so  much  (I  might  add,  and  so  deservedly)  studied  in 
England  as  French.  I  wonder  whether  any  child 
stopped  learning  it  between  1792  and  1815.  The  French 
judged  us  most  ungenerously  during  the  Boer  War. 
Did  any  reader  of  a  French  yellow-back  or  any  intending 
student  of  French  desist  because  certain  vulgar  jour- 
nalists expressed  themselves  exactly  as  they  felt  ? 
Rivalry  always  sinks  into  the  background  where  interest 
is  concerned.  Where  trade,  profession,  or  mere  pleasure 
requires  the  mastery  of  a  language,  that  language  is 
learned.  And,  fortunately,  the  closer  our  relations  are 
with  other  nations,  the  more  we  understand  them  and 
their  language,  the  less  there  remains  of  rivalry. 

May  I  draw  the  attention  of  your  correspondents  to 
the  fact  that  Jacob  Grimm  (author  of  Grimm's  "  Philo- 
logical Law")  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the  great 
future  of  English  as  a  world-language  ?  I  reproduced 
several  of  his  reasons  for  assigning  pre-eminence  to 
English.  He  said  that  in  wealth,  good  sense,  simplicity, 
closeness  of  structure,  no  other  language  could  compare 
with  it;  it  is  destined  to  a  world-sway.  Your  con- 
tributors say,  "  Yes,  there  is  another  language,  and  it 
is  Esperanto."  Qui  vivra  verra,  but  methinks  he  will 
have  to  live  long  who  sees  Esperanto  on  the  interna- 
tional throne. 


Continuation  Schools 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

If  continuation  schools  are  to  justify  their  title,  pupils 
must  proceed  direct  to  them  from  the  elementary  day 
schools,  and,  if  they  are  to  prove  attractive,  the  in- 
struction in  them  must  be  practical,  closely  related  to  the 
occupations  of  the  children,  and  calculated  to  increase 
wage-earning  capacity.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is 
not  likely  to  be  generally  realised,  until  local  education 
authorities  are  empowered  to  frame  by-laws,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  enforce 
attendance  at  evening  classes  under  certain  circumstances 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  upon  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  clause  8  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  1907. 
Meanwhile  local  education  authorities  may  do  much 
to  stimulate  attendance  at  the  continuation  school,  and 


a  definite  stop  in  this  direction  is  now  being  taken  in 
Gloucestershire.  A  circular  has  been  issued  to  all  head 
teachers  of  elementary  schools,  requesting  them  to  keep 
a  careful  record  of  all  boys  leaving.  This  record  will 
contain  the  name,  age  and  address  of  each  scholar,  a 
report  as  to  his  character  and  progress,  his  proposed 
occupation,  parent's  name,  occupation  and  place  of 
employment,  with  a  blank  space  to  be  filled  in  later  on 
by  the  head  teachers  of  the  evening  school  which  the 
boy  may  attend. 

At  the  same  time  cards  in  the  following  form  have  been 
sent  to  headmasters  of  day  schools  : 

This  card  will  be  given  by  the  Headmaster  oi  the  Public 
Elementary  School  to  each  boy  or  girl  who  leaves  the  school 
entitled  to  exemption  from  further  attendance. 

A.  Elementary  Education.  Registered  No. 

Name   of   Scholar Date   of  Birth , 

Address 

Left School 1 9 

In  Standard 


Report  as  to  Character  and  Progress  - 


/Headmaster   of   the 
(Elementary  School. 


B. — Higher  Education. 


No., 


Session. 

Name  of 
Evening 
School. 

Course 
taken. 

Ad- 
dress. 

Occupa- 
tion. 

Remarks 

on 
Progress. 

Initials  of 
Teacher. 

Sept.  to 
Dec.  19 

Jan.  to 
May  19 

Sept.  to 
Dec.  19 

Jan.  to 
May  19 

I    hereby   certify   that   this   Student   is   qualified   to  receive 
Technical   Instruction. 


Date 


Headmaster  of  the 


Technical  School. 


Upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  it  is  stated  that  : 

This  card  will  serve  as  a  certificate  of  character  in  seeking 

employment. 

The  student  should  take  this  card  to_ . 

N.B.— This  card  will  admit  the  student  free  of  charge  to  the 

1st  year's  Preparatory  Course. 

The  preparatory  classes  are  to  link  the  work  of 
the  day  school  with  that  of  technical  classes  in  com- 
merce, industry  and  agriculture.  It  is  intended  that 
the  cards  shall  only  be  given  to  scholars  where  an  evening 
school  is  accessible.  If  nothing  is  heard  of  the  scholar 
after  leaving  the  day  school,  he  will  be  written  to,  and  if 
necessary  his  parents  will  be  interviewed  in  accordance 
with  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Higher 
Education  Committee.  Employers,  it  is  hoped,  will 
periodically  ask  to  see  the  card,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  boy  is  attending  an  evening  school  and  how  he  is 
getting  on  there.  At  the  end  of  the  preparatory  course 
the  scholar  will  be  examined  to  find  out  whether  his 
general  education  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  profit  by 
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the  technical  classes.  For  these  classes  separate  cards, 
similar  to  the  above,  will  be  issued.  By  this  scheme  a 
close  relationship  should  be  established  between  the 
day  schools,  the  evening  classes  and  the  employers. 
Gradually  it  should  become  the  normal  habit  of  scholars 
to  proceed  without  any  break  from  the  day  to  the  con- 
tinuation school,  and  parents  will  not  be  slow  to  recog- 
nise the  value  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Again  and 
again  one  is  asked  by  the  older  labourers,  "  Why  are 
there  none  of  the  night  schools  we  used  to  have  ?  I 
learnt  all  I  know  at  one  the  parson  had  when  I  was  a  lad." 
The  question  is  once  more  raised  whether  continuation 
schools  can  be  successfully  organised  in  rural  districts, 
whether  country  lads  are  not  too  tired  after  a  day's 
work  on  the  land  to  go  to  a  class  in  the  evening,  and 
what  the  subjects  of  instruction  ought  to  be.  The  matter 
has  been  so  exhaustively  discussed  within  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  that  some  definite  conclusions  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  long  ago.  In  view  of 
recent  inquiries,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
actual  facts  drawn  from  personal  experience.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  a  village  continuation  school  is 
highly  appreciated  and  successful,  provided  a  little 
tact  and  common  sense  be  exercised.  Country  lads  are 
not  too  tired  to  attend.  Work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  stables 
is  over  some  hours  before  the  evening  school  commences. 
There  is  ample  time  for  rest.  The  alternative  lies  be- 
tween allowing  the  lads  to  loaf  idly  about  the  streets  and 
lanes  acquiring  endless  bad  habits,  and  providing  them 
with  useful  and  interesting  occupation.  Lads  are  alert 
and  keen  enough,  when  the  instruction  is  practical,  and 
they  are  making  or  doing  something.  That  is  the 
indispensable  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  drowsiness 
and  inattention  are  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
lessons  entirely  from  books.  The  curriculum  must  be 
determined  by  the  general  characteristics  of  the  locality 
and  the  more  common  forms  of  employment.  It  is  a 
good  plan  before  starting  the  classes  to  distribute  leaflets 
broadcast,  offering  a  variety  of  subjects  and  asking  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  village  to  indicate  upon  them  what 
particular  subjects  they  desire.  When  classes  are,  so 
to  say,  dumped  down  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  demand  should  be  small  and  the  results  dis- 
appointing. To  carry  out  the  above  method  effectually, 
groups  of  villages  should  be  formed,  and  peripatetic 
teachers  engaged  for  each  group,  thereby  economising 
time  and  money.  As  to  the  subjects,  any  of  the  following 
are  suitable  for  country  lads  :  Carpentry,  gardening  in 
spring  and  summer  to  follow  the  theoretical  lessons  on 
vegetable,  flower  and  fruit  culture  given  during  the 
winter  months ;  beneficial  and  injurious  insects ; 
diseases  of  animals  and  plants  ;  the  soil ;  the  use  of 
classical  fertilisers ;  the  care  of  stock ;  farm  hygiene ; 
farm  accounts  ;  the  measurement  of  fields,  stacks,  &c. ; 
poultry  and  bee-keeping  ;  ambulance  (first  aid  to  human 
beings  and  animals  in  case  of  accident) ;  the  construction, 
management  and  repair  of  agricultural  machinery, 
combined  with  elementary  mechanics  ;  the  principles  of 
co-operative    production    and    distribution.     It    need 


hardly  be  said  that  all  the  lessons  should  be  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  specimens  and  models.  Girls  may  appro- 
priately be  taught  cookery,  dressmaking,  laundry  work, 
the  care  of  children,  sick-nursing,  household  manage- 
ment and  accounts  ;  flower  and  fruit  culture,  or  poultry- 
keeping. 

The  Status  of  the  Primary 
Schoolmaster 

By  H.  Leather 

The  lot  of  the  schoolmaster  has  always  been  common- 
place. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  onward  the  tutor  was  generally 
attached  to  some  noble  house,  where,  in  return  for 
the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  his  patron,  he 
was  deemed  fortunate  if  he  received  board  and  lodging, 
together  with  a  fireside  corner  in  his  old  age.  In 
1440  an  ancient  record  informs  us  that  there  was 
paid  "  Magistro  Johanni  Maltby,  instructori  scolarium, 
hoc  anno  XLs."  Forty  shillings  per  annum,  even 
allowing  for  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  money 
in  those  days,  seems  somewhat  scanty  remuneration ; 
but  then  Master  Maltby  received  all  his  meals  free 
in  addition. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  an  apparent  improve- 
ment took  place  in  the  lot  of  the  schoolmaster,  for  not 
only  were  the  directors  of  youth  freed  from  all  taxes 
and  ordinary  payments — which  was  probably  a  wise 
enactment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  nothing  to 
pay  with — but  they  also  had  "  exemption  from  per- 
sonal services  commonly  charged  upon  other  subjects." 
Nevertheless  we  find  Bacon  grumbling  about  "  the 
smallness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward " 
attached  to  the  delivery  of  university  lectures. 

Little  improvement  in  the  amount  of  the  school- 
master's emoluments  was  recorded  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  a  perusal  of  the  accounts  kept  by  a 
noble  family  indicates.  The  record  of  the  years  1682-94 
reveals  the  following  significant  items : 


To  Mr.  Hall,  for  a  month's  teaching  him  [the  page].  .      15 

Mr.  Grace,  for  teaching  John  Lyon  his  writing   .  .      10 

Mr.  Barker,  for  drawing  my  master's  tooth         .  .      10 

Paid  for  the  page's  peruke        .  .  .  .16 

Mending  my  master's  pistol     .  .  .  .  .14 

The  relative  values  set  on  the  page's  peruke  and  the 
mending  of  the  pistol  as  compared  with  the  educational 
charges  represent,  no  doubt,  the  general  estimation  of 
the  pedagogical  office  throughout  the  country. 

Several  items  which  occur  in  further  accounts  during 
the  years  1787-89  indicate  the  increased  respect  for 
learning  which  began  to  appear  during  the  Johnsonian  era. 
Among  others  the  following  transactions  are  recorded  : 

i     *■  d. 

Subscription  to  a  course  of  mathematics  .  .  .110 

Subscription  to  buy  law  books         .          .  .  o     10     6 

Subscription  to  Johnson's  Dictionary      .  .  .1190 

Smith  (newsmonger)     .          .          .          .  .  .     6     18     7 

Balance  of  bill  for  cataloguing  library  books  .  .626 

Subscription  to  Boydell's  Shakespeare      .  .  -330 
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Although  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
were  bridged  by  the  lives  of  the  great  Continental 
education  reformers  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  and  the 
great  English  schoolmasters  Ascham,  Mulcaster,  and 
Locke  had  lived  and  died,  leaving  a  rich  store  of  en- 
lightened pedagogical  method  behind  them,  it  was  not 
until  the  historic  interview  between  George  III.  and 
that  pioneer  of  popular  education  Joseph  Lancaster 
in  1805,  at  which  the  king  expressed  strong  appreciation 
of  Lancaster's  efforts  on  behalf  of  educating  the  children 
of  London,  that  the  first  principles  of  education  became 
known  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  consequent  public  appreciation  of  the  school- 
master's office  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Mr.  Haf- 
fenden's  recently  published  account  of  the  Middle  Street 
School,  Brighton,  1805-1905,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  first  headmaster  was  one  Mr.  William  Sharp,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  had  formerly  been  the  keeper 
of  an  inn  situated  on  the  Portsmouth  and  London 
main  road,  much  frequented  by  mariners  returning 
home  from  their  voyages. 

His  prime  qualifications  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
were  that  he  had  proved  himself  a  most  capable  host, 
and  had,  in  addition,  acquired  such  a  reputation  for 
reducing  to  order  the  jolly  sea-dogs  of  Nelson,  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  their  deep  potations,  they  had 
become  unduly  uproarious,  "  that  every  one  thought 
he  would  make  a  first-rate  schoolmaster." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  after  this  date  the  ranks 
of  schoolmasters  continued  to  be  recruited  from  the 
unfortunates  of  other  occupations.  The  maimed  soldier, 
the  village  cobbler,  the  deserving  widow,  alike  found 
solace  and  bread  in  imparting  such  knowledge  as  they 
possessed. 

In  the  better  organised  primary  schools  the  masters 
could  only  do  the  work  with  the  help  of  monitors,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  scholastic  office  was  held 
in  general  contempt.  Even  the  respect  of  the  pupils 
was  only  gained  through  the  arm  of  chastisement, 
which  was  constantly  raised  against  them  for  the 
commission  of  various  misdemeanours. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  the  school- 
master has  steadily  risen  in  public  estimation,  the 
process  being  attributable  to  several  causes,  such  as 
the  more  general  appreciation  of  education  as  a  prime 
factor  in  national  success,  and  the  undoubted  quali- 
fications of  the  trained  modern  teacher  for  his  office. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  working  in  the 
primary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  no  less  than 
78,700  fully  certificated  teachers,  each  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  official  of 
wide  experience  at  the  Board  of  Education,  had  passed 
an  examination  equivalent  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
courses  of  the  universities. 

But  even  the  improved  status  of  the  modern  school- 
master in  England  is,  by  comparison  with  that  of  his 
colleagues  in  Germany  or  America,  lamentably  low. 

The  emoluments  are  so  poor  that  the  profession 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  the  special  province 
of  women,  the  number  of  certificated  masters,  according 


to  the  latest  Blue-book,  being  28,279,  as  compared 
with  50,455  certificated  mistresses. 

The  annual  average  salary  for  a  headmaster  is  £160, 
that  of  a  headmistress  being  £109,  while  for  certificated 
assistant  masters  the  average  salary  stands  at  £114, 
that  paid  to  assistant  mistresses  of  the  same  class 
being  £83. 

Possibly  the  lowliness  of  the  status,  coupled  with 
the  inadequate  salaries  given,  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  can- 
didates for  the  profession. 

At  a  recent  entrance  examination  for  teachers,  at 
which  there  were  12,946  successful  students,  no  less  than 
10,663,  or  82  per  cent.,  belonged  to  the  fair  sex. 

Under  present  conditions,  therefore,  the  disinclination 
of  parents  to  send  their  sons  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession seems  natural ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  inferior 
status  attached  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  as  contrasted 
with  that  enjoyed  by  members  of  other  professions, 
the  possibility  of  securing  prominent  distinction  therein 
is  exceedingly  remote. 

Whoever  heard,  for  example,  of  a  schoolmaster 
receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  distinguished 
professional  service  ? 


Confessio  Map-istri 


By  Charles  J.  Pugh,  M.A. 

Joint-Headmaster  of  Little  Appley 
Preparatory  School,  Ryde 

The  author  of  the  Confessio  Medici  in  his  preamble  has 
somewhat  apologetically  accounted  for  the  title  of  his 
book.  He  fears  to  some  extent  that  it  may  sound 
plagiaristic  of  the  Religio  Medici,  and  he  is  at  some 
pains  to  justify  his  appellation.  For  he  can  find  no 
better  title  to  signify  a  medical  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
life. 

This  is  a  small  question,  this  question  of  a  title. 
The  author  of  the  Confessio  Medici  has  displayed 
abundant  justification  for  his  semi-plagiarism,  and 
the  work,  though  not  intended  primarily  for  the  lay 
mind,  appeals  by  its  sympathetic  development  to  the 
entire  reading  public. 

It  is  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  of  apology 
that  I  have  written  Confessio  Magistri  above. 

The  youthful  schoolmaster  sets  forth  from  the 
university  at  once  both  well  and  ill  equipped  for  his 
life's  work.  He  has  a  sufficiency  of  book-knowledge, 
perhaps  a  high  degree,  a  more  than  passable  erudition 
in  certain  subjects.  He  has  youth,  health,  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  a  certain  cocksureness,  which, 
when  toned  down,  is  a  valuable  asset.  At  present  the 
over-leaf  is  not  turned  ;  he  thinks  nothing  of  his 
liabilities,  except  in  so  far  as  he  feels  young  and  in- 
experienced. He  does  not  know  how  full  after  a  few 
terms'  work  that  over-leaf  list  of  liabilities  will  bulk ; 
and  it  may  be  years — nay,  decades — before  he  will  con- 
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scientiously  and  remorsefully  examine  the  totaLand 
try  to  eradicate  the  items. 

The  pitfalls  of  the  young  teacher  are  in  most  cases 
due  to  some  or  all  of  the  following  :  want  of  experience  ; 
incompatibility  of  temper  ;  physical  lack  of  equanimity  ; 
resolve  to  impose  will  upon  the  pupil  regardless  of 
circumstances  ;   want  of  sympathy. 

It  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  attempts 
should  be  made,  in  a  progressive  educational  era,  to 
make  the  youthful  schoolmaster,  as  it  were,  "  walk  the 
hospitals "  of  class-teaching  before  setting  out  upon 
his  own  career.  He  is  now  enabled  to  take  his  first 
post  as  an  experienced  teacher.  He  has  learnt  in  his 
training  school  how  to  "  present "  a  lesson  :  he  is 
confident.  If  that  training  school,  however,  has  taught 
him  to  analyse  his  own  natural  defects,  to  unite  humility 
to  confidence,  to  awake  to  real  sympathy  with  young 
minds,  that  training  school  is  unique  among  such 
institutions,  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

Happily  there  is  such  a  training  school.  Its  training 
course  is  not,  however,  one  of  a  year,  or  two  years  ;  in 
many  cases,  not  of  twenty  years  ;  but  lifelong.  Its 
limits  are  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  than  our  whole 
teaching  career.  In  a  word,  then,  a  schoolmaster's 
life  must  be  progressive  :  there  is  no  one  moment  in  it 
which  he  can  indicate  and  say,  "  At  that  point  I  was  fully 
equipped."  A  schoolmaster  is  never  fully  equipped. 
Just  as  the  accidents  of  life  and  men's  varied  personality 
prevent  history  from  becoming  an  exact  science,  so 
also  in  pedagogy. 

The  great  world  of  pupildom  may  be  divided  into 
two  broad  classes : 

(a)  The  comparatively  few,  who  have  an  innate 
desire  to  learn,  and  will  learn  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
even  from  a  bad  teacher. 

(b)  The  majority,  who  either  care  to  do  only  a 
minimum  of  work,  or  are  more  than  indifferent,  are 
obstinate,  and  often  refractory. 

The  former  class  may  be  dismissed  from  our  con- 
sideration. They  are  the  leaven  of  our  schools ;  they 
keep  up  the  standard  automatically  ;  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  merit  if  they  succeed. 

The  latter  class  presents  a  very  different  problem. 
Here  lies  the  crux  of  a  man's  endeavours  ;  here  is  the 
crucible  which  is  to  refine  teacher  and  taught  alike. 
"  We  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  together,"  I 
heard  a  schoolmaster  say  the  other  day.  A  great  deal 
of  what  ?  Friction  ?  Temper  ?  Sulkiness  ?  Or  was 
it  a  patient  leading  upwards,  a  steady  "  putting  yourself 
m  his  place,"  a  great  forgiveness,  a  readiness  to  en- 
courage ?  I  cannot  say  ;  I  only  know  which  it  should 
be. 

I  am  led  now  to  offer  what  appear  to  me  the  two 
greatest  canons  of  the  schoolmaster's  art,  which  ex- 
perience has  rubbed  well  into  my  understanding,  and 
which  I  would  in  turn  rub  well  into  that  of  my  readers. 
I  admit  that  they  make  for  a  reversal  of  the  old  con- 
servative view  of  things  scholastic,  but  I  deny  that  they 
are  in  one  whit  derogatory  to  the  master's  power, 
influence,  or  position.     On  the  contrary,  I  emphatically 


assert  that  they  tend  to  elevate  both  master  and  pupil 
in  their  degree ;  they  make  life  a  hundredfold  more 
pleasant  and  cheerful ;  they  bring  sweetness  where 
before  there  was  bitterness,  and  admit  light  where 
before  it  was  dark. 

And  my  first  principle  is  this  : 

The  failures  of  the  schoolmaster  are  as  often  as  not  the 
fault  of  the  schoolmaster. 

And  my  second  follows  from  it : 

The  pupil  must  be  put  into  the  right  mental  attitude 
for  his  work. 

These  may  be  dealt  with  together  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  separate. 

Dr.  Paton  has  told  us  somewhere  that  our  ideal  should 
be  to  make  even  Latin  so  attractive  that  the  pupil  will 
prefer  it  to  football — or  words  to  that  effect.  This 
may  seem  a  very  Olympus  of  ideals  ;  but  it  is  sound 
advice.  The  true  schoolmaster  will  have  high  as- 
pirations, and  for  the  cause  of  his  failures  he  will  look — 
within.  The  carpenter,  when  he  fails  to  fit  his  dove- 
tails together,  must  accept  the  blame.  Who  else  can  ? 
We  expect  the  medical  man,  after  years  of  practice,  to 
benefit  by  previous  experiences,  and  no  longer  to  commit 
the  errors  of  his  novitiate.  And  so,  also,  he  is  a  poor 
schoolmaster  who,  as  the  years  roll  by,  does  not  learn 
to  be  humble  enough  to  admit  his  ignorance  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  be  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  new  data, 
and  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  his  tiny  outlook  of 
years  ago.  "  It  is  my  fault."  The  schoolmaster  who 
can  say  that  has  already  won  half  the  battle.  "  Let 
me  begin  again — in  some  other  way."  The  sound  of 
victory  is  already  in  his  ears. 

One  deadly  attitude  of  mind  is  often  found  in  the 
young  beginner ;  unhappily  it  is  not  rare  in  the  salted 
man  of  experience.  And  that  is  to  consider  all  and 
every  interruption,  mistake,  or  breakage  of  rule  as  a 
weapon  aimed  intentionally  at  his  magisterial  authority. 
Hinc  sunt  lacrima.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  some 
physical  defect  of  temperament,  and  but  a  particular 
instance  of  the  truth  that  the  cause  of  failure  must  be 
looked  for  from  within.  A  kind  friend — a  wise  friend — 
brought  about  my  own  conversion  early  in  life  by  a 
quiet  remark :  "  You  say  the  form  is  rotten,  and  So- 
and-so  obstreperous  ?  I  say  you  are  not  well.  It's 
not  the  fault  of  anybody  but  yourself." 

Again,  as  I  have  said,  the  second  canon  follows  from  the 
first.  Granted  that  the  master,  if  he  needs  it,  has  reached 
his  conversion  (1  use  the  term  as  in  the  last  paragraph), 
and  is  ready  and  humble  enough  to  look  for  the  causes 
of  failure  in  himself — how  shall  he  deal  with  the  difficult 
pupil  ?  Quot  pueri,  tot  indoles.  I  need  not  attempt 
to  classify  or  detail  the  individual  difficult  pupil.  It 
would  be  vain.  My  contention  is  this,  however — that 
somehow  such  an  atmosphere,  mental  and  moral,  must 
be  created  in  the  class-room  which  shall  put  the  pupil 
in  the  right  mental  attitude  towards  his  work  to  get  out 
of  it  any  real  good.  It  seems  almost  trite  or  savouring 
of  childishness  to  accentuate  the  fact,  for  instance, 
that  work  done  in  a  moment  of  temper,  in  tears,  or 
during  a  "  scene"  is  valueless  compared  with  work  to 
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which  the  pupil  goes  with  a  smile  and  the  zest  of  en- 
joyment.     A  word  of  humour  may  induce  the  right     ReVieWS 
atmosphere.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  need  a  whole- 
some period  of  neglect  :    be  assured  there  is  some  way. 
The  schoolmaster  with  his  experience  has  to  find  it. 


Homeric  Life 


Durham    University.— Besides    the    Bill    for    in- 
corporating King's  College  with  the  University  of  London 
there  is  another  measure  of  a  similar  character  now 
before  Parliament.     Its  object  is  the  reconstitution  of 
the  University  of  Durham.     It,  too,  contains  long  and 
complicated   provisions  which   cannot   be   appreciated 
without  reference  to  antecedent  events.     The  Bill  is 
the  final  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  the  University's 
struggle  to  obtain  the  power  of  governing  itself.     By  it 
"  the  office  and   powers  of   the   Dean  and   Chapter  of 
Durham  as  governors  of  the  University  shall  cease  "  as 
soon  as  the  scheme  embodied  therein  comes  into  opera- 
tion. For  long  it  has  been  felt  thattheright  government  of 
an  educational  institution  of  that  magnitude  lies  outside 
the  province  of  the  capitular  body,  and  on  their  part 
there  has  been  readiness  to  recognise  the  right  of  the 
University  to   autonomy.     So  long  ago  as   i860   the 
Dean  advised  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  cede 
their  position.     The  claim  was  supported  by  the  Com- 
mission which  reported  in  1862.     Even  more  weighty 
was  the  memorandum  drawn  up  in  1895  at  the  suggestion 
of  Bishop  Westcott,  who,  as  Visitor  of  both  Chapter 
and    Senate,    advocated    a    conference    between  those 
bodies,  but  the  canons  declined  to  attend.      The  in- 
evitable result  of  their  refusal  was  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  being  made  after  long  deliberation  with 
every    desire    to    smooth    the    separation.     The    dual 
capacity  of  the  University  has  added  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

On  the  one  hand  Durham  University  meets  a  purely 
local  need  through  its  constituent  part,  the  Armstrong 
College  of  Science  at  Newcastle.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  national  work  by  drawing  undergraduates 
from  all  parts  of  England,  who  desire  to  take  Holy 
Orders.  If  undue  stress  were  laid  upon  the  former 
function  by  the  constitution  of  a  University  Court 
composed  of  local  magnates,  then  the  wider  work  of  the 
University  would  suffer  and  probably  cease.  A  via 
media  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  remains  visitor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Convocation,  constituted  as  heretofore,  may 
veto  any  resolution  of  the  Senate  affecting  the  regulations 
of  the  University.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  will  have 
places  upon  the  Council  of  Durham  Colleges  and  be 
represented  in  the  Senate.  In  the  management  of  the 
funds  "  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  original  purpose 
of  theendowment  and  to  its  connection  with  the  cathedral 
church  of  Durham."  The  duties  of  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  University  and  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the 
affiliated  colleges  are  set  out  in  the  schedules  to  the 
Bill.  But  when  it  has  received  the  royal  assent  the 
exact  details  will  remain  to  be  settled  by  a  body  of 
Commissioners. 


This  work,*  an  undertaking  of  extraordinary  industry, 
is  to  be  classed  rather  with  the  handbook  of   Mr.  H. 
Browne  on  Homeric  study  or  that  by  Professor  Ronald 
Burrows  on  Crete,  than  with  the  more  polemical  pro- 
ductions of  Andrew  Lang  or  Gilbert  Murray  in  the  same 
field.      Substantially    Professor    Seymour    adopts    the 
one-author  view  of  the  origin  of  the  poems,  and  the 
opinion  that  the  epic  poet  is  telling  of  life  with  which 
he  had  himself  been  familiar  ;   but  he  is  not  concerned 
with  questions  of  origin.     The  book  is  simply  a  laborious 
compilation  or  catalogue  of  what  is  said  or  may  easily  be 
inferred  from  what  is  said  in  the  poems  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  author  becomes  even  a  little  irritating  in  his 
continual  disclaimer  of  any  constructive  theory  and  his 
preaching  of  a  suspense  of  judgment.     It  is  impossible 
not  to  hold  some  definite  view  as  to  the  origin  and 
interpretation  of  these  poems,  and  this  is  seen  even 
through  Professor  Seymour's  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
question.     Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  the  very  pains- 
taking and  studied  dulness  of  the  book  is  really  an 
evidence  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  is  a  safer  guide,, 
especially  to  the  young  student,  than  the  more  brilliant 
and  showy  expositions  of,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray. 
In  the    introductory    chapter,  which,  to   our   mind, 
is  the   most   readable   in   the   book,    there    are   some 
true,    if   a   little    trite,    remarks   on    the    manner    of 
early    painting  —  its    anachronisms    and    its    sublime 
scorn    of    archaeological    exactness — which  might  well 
be  remembered   by  those  pedants  who  demand  abso- 
lute historical  fidelity  and   adherence  to  fact  in  such 
poems.     Professor  Seymour  also  disposes  very  pleasantly 
of  all  the  fanciful  interpretation  which  various  specialists, 
each  after  his  kind,  have  put  upon  the  poems,  and 
M.  B6rard,  Mr.  Lang,  and  the  Germans  are  charmingly, 
though  anonymously,  hinted  at.     The  far-fetched  argu- 
ments based  upon  Homer's  silences  {e.g.,  as  to  writing, 
cavalry,  shield  devices,  and  so  forth)  are  also  shown  up 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

To  come  to  the  body  of  the  book,  and  to  treat  it  a  little 
more  in  detail.  From  Chapter  II.  onwards  the  arrange- 
ment seems  a  little  like  that  of  a  dictionary.  Chapter  II. 
itself  deals  minutely  with  Homeric  "  Constellations,  Cos- 
mography, Geography,"  and  the  like,  and  contains  some 
good  photographs  of  Syvota  Bay  and  Neochori — the 
ancient  and  much-disputed  Leucas.  And  then,  getting 
fairly  under  way  the  volume  deals  in  most  exhaustive 
fashion  with  every  religious,  political,  social,  domestic, 
military,  and  other  conceivable  detail  in  connection 
with  the  poems.  The  marvel  of  the  whole  book  is  its 
laborious  fulness  ;  hardly  a  word  bearing  upon  the  life 
of  the  Greek  of  Homeric  times  has  escaped  the  micro- 
scope of  the  Professor.     Everything  has  its  place  in  this 

*  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.     By  Thomas  Day  Seymour.     (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  Ltd.     xvi.  +  702  pp.     17s.  nett.) 
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encyclopaedic  production  :  from  Olympus  and  the  gods, 
and  from  the  types  of  Homeric  women  (a  delightfully 
reminiscent  chapter)  down  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Homeric  reptiles  and  insects — the  bat,  the  serpent,  the 
bee,  the  fly,  the  nwdfivia,  or  dog-fly,  and  the  o-lorpos, 
the  "  nivovaloXoc"  wasp,  and  the  Wts  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  common  <r/ca>X>)£  and  the    ignominious 

little    KVVOpaHTTTJS  ! 

But  there  is  more  in  this  book  than  its  scientific 
thoroughness  to  commend  it  to  the  reader  who  thinks 
he  knows  his  Homer,  but  doesn't.  Throughout  the 
work  are  many  illuminating  comparisons  between  life  in 
Homeric  times,  the  life  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
and  the  patriarchal  pictures  given  us,  but  often  over- 
looked, in  the  Old  Testament  records — kingship,  marriage 
customs,  eating  and  drinking,  war,  hunting — all  are 
casually  illustrated  by  the  author,  by  here  a  reference  to 
Saul  or  David,  and  there  an  apt  allusion  to  the  habits 
of  the  Sioux  Indians  or  the  Scottish  shepherds.  It  is  in 
this  direction,  as  well  as  in  his  patient  sifting  of  references 
often  overlooked  by  the  casual  student,  that  the  value 
and  originality  of  this  book  of  Professor  Seymour's  lies. 

Here  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  veritable  mine  of  informa- 
tion and  illustration,  of  great  potential  use  to  the  student 
of  the  poems,  and  generally  to  those  interested  in  the 
early  customs  of  man. 

The  work  ends,  with  characteristic  abruptness,  with 
the  words  (p.  682).  "The  whip,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
whip-stock  (ifjida-dXr),  e.  43)  of  Zeus  was  of  gold  "  ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  a  thorough  volume  one 
would  have  expected  a  certain  summing  up,  a  result, 
derived  from  all  these  laboriously  collected  facts  and 
these  minute  deductions  on  matters  of  detail ;  but,  true 
to  his  dogma  (p.  3)  that  "  the  final  solution  of  anyone 
of  the  problems  to  which  reference  has  been  made  will 
require  many  more  years  of  patient  investigation  on  the 
part  of  many  scholars,"  he  believes  that  "  The  time 
has  not  come  for  drawing  sweeping  conclusions  for 
Homeric  culture  from  other  races  which,  in  certain 
respects,  have  similar  customs.  "There  speaks  the 
true  scientific  spirit.  A.  J.  S. 


An  Inspector's  Reminiscences 

Mr.  Sneyd-Kinnersley's  inspectoral  reminiscences 
make  a  delightful  book.*  Opening  it  at  random,  one  is 
sure  to  come  upon  a  good  story  or  some  clever  witticism. 
Genial  humour  ripples  over  every  page,  and  even  when 
the  Inspector  is  at  his  most  serious  he  has  a  jest  on  his 
lips.  His  comment  on  the  passing  of  the  School  Boards 
is  in  very  characteristic  style. 

"  Ower  bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  gude  for  banning,  like  Rob 
Roy,"  was  Andrew  Fairservice's  immortal  phrase,  and  it  may  be 
the  epitaph  of  School  Boards.  "  I  watched  by  their  cradle,  and 
I  followed  their  hearse,"   I  may  add,  in  Grattan's    no   less  re- 

*  H.M.I. :  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  By  E.  M.  Sneyd-Kinnersley,  formerly  H.M.I.  North-West 
Division.     (Macmillan.     8s.  6d.  nett.) 


nowned  phrase  :  for  I  rocked  the  cradle  of  many  Boards  in  1871, 
and  mine  were  two  of  the  dry  eyes  that  noted  the  interment  of 
the  Manchester  Board  in  1903. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  Mr.  Sneyd-Kinnersley's  hobby. 
He  is  a  collector,  not  of  insects  or  postage-stamps,  but  of 
anecdotes.  In  his  daily  round  he  meets  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  he  observes  them  all  with 
keen  and  kindly  eyes  ;  he  never  misses  the  humorous 
side  of  a  situation,  and  loves  above  all  things  a  good 
story.  The  after-dinner  talk  at  the  rectory  or  the  hall, 
the  managerial  lunch,  the  long  drive  to  some  remote 
Norfolk  school  with  that  aged  charioteer  "  Charlie  B." — 
everything  furnishes  grist  for  his  mill,  and  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him.  He  knows  how  to  tell  his  stories 
too,  and  retails  them  without  a  qualm  even  when,  as 
now  and  then  happens,  the  laugh  is  against  himself. 
Here  and  there  we  are  allowed  a  peep  at  some  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  H.M.I,  thoroughly  believes  in 
taking  the  public  into  his  confidence ;  it  is  a  practice 
which  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  through  his  official 
life.  Those  who  feel  the  burden  of  testimonial  writing 
will  enjoy  the  story  of  H.M.I.'s  dilemma  over  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  certain  parchment. 

The  mistress  was  very  young  and  very  pretty.  She  had  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  it  follows  that  she  was  very  nervous.  I 
cannot  say  that  her  school  did  very  well.  I  think  it  was  de- 
ficient in  arithmetic  ;  but  she  was  very  charming.  Should  the 
parchment  be  issued  ?  My  assistant  was  susceptible,  and 
soft-hearted  ;  he  pleaded  for  her.  .  .  .  Finally  I  gave  way,  and 
suggested  as  the  endorsement  :  "  Miss  X.  is  a  pretty  fair  teacher." 
He  agreed  rapturously,  and  so  it  was  written.  But  the  next 
year  my  chief  visited  the  school,  and  according  to  custom  called 
for  the  parchment.  And  (so  the  assistant  told  me)  when  he 
read  the  entry,  and  caught  sight  of  the  "  pretty  fair  "  one  in 
front  of  her  class,  it  smote  him  suddenly,  and  he  retreated 
hastily  to  the  Infants'  class-room. 

H.M.I.'s  stories  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
boys  and  infants ;  he  confesses  that  he  has  only  one 
anecdote  in  stock  for  his  50,000  daughters.  The  reason 
which  he  suggests  to  account  for  this  is  no  doubt  the 
right  one,  though  he  is  evidently  loathe  to  believe  it, 
and  would  fain  hold  himself  competent  to  inspect  even 
the  domestic  arts.  His  chapter  on  "  Needlework  "  is 
full  of  quaint  stories. 

As  a  rule  the  "  garments"  were  laid  out  on  a  long  table.  .  .  . 
It  was  our  duty  to  go  on  "  visiting  rounds  "  among  the  desks  ; 
to  pick  up  the  hateful  things,  to  look  wise  ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  an  appropriate  remark  here  and  there.  This  was  a  terrible 
ordeal,  for  each  girl  regarded  her  work  as  the  most  important 
output  of  the  year,  and  very  few  had  any  suspicion  that  we 
lacked  knowledge.  It  happened  one  day  that,  while  I  was 
thus  engaged,  my  driver  got  weary  of  waiting  for  me  in  the  road 
with  his  dogcart,  and  hailed  a  little  maid  coming  out  of  school : 
"  Be  the  gentleman  a-coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  he's  just  a-lookin'  at  our  sawin'."  The 
driver  was  astonished.  "  What  ?  Dew  he  knaw  about  sawin, 
then  ?  "  "I  'xpact,"  said  the  dear  child,  "  he  knaw  a  little 
about  everything." 

It  was  a  cruel  judgment,  though  kindly  meant  ;  if  she  had 
said  "  a  very  little,"  she  would  (within  limits)  have  accurately 
described  our  pretensions,  the  duodecimo  encyclopaedia  sort. 

He  adds  a  mother's  comment  on  the  inspection : 

"  My  little  gel,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  is  wonderful  put  out 
she  come  back  cryin'  till  she's  sick.     '  The  inspector  come,'  she 
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say,  and  pick  up  ray  work,  and  he  look  at  it,  "  Larks,"  he  say, 
"  here's  a  piller-slip  "  ;  and  oh,  mother,  it  was  my  shimmy,  as  I'd 
took  such  pains'with.'     And  she  did  cry  ever  so." 

His  class-room  anecdotes  are  numerous  and  original. 
The  following^is  told  of  a  colleague : 

He  was  examining  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  took  pains  to 
adapt  his  questions  to  local  industries.  Picking  out  a  big  lad, 
he  asked,  "  What  does  your  father  do  ?  " 

"  Cotches  sawmon  i'  th'  river." 

"  Capital.  You  will  be  able  to  do  this  sum  :  20  lb.  of  salmon 
at  id.  a  pound — what  is  that  worth  ?  " 

"  Yah  !    Tha'  wouldn't  be  worth  a  dom." 

Another  H.M.I,  was  credited  with  this  elaborate  in- 
terrogatory : 

Q.  "  What  is  that  island  called  which  from  its  name    you 
would  suppose  contained  neither  women  nor  children  ?  " 
A.  "  Please,  sir,  the  Scilly  Isles." 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  state  its  principal  charm,  I 
should  say  it  is  irresponsibility."  This,  the  Inspector's 
verdict  on  hi?  profession,  might  well  stand  as  the 
reviewer's  verdict  on  his  book.  Not  that  it  lacks 
cohesion.  H.M.I,  has  really  produced  a  book — he  has 
given  something  more  than  a  mere  display  of  his 
"  collection  "  ;  but  his  stories  slip  so  easily  from  his  pen 
and  the  tale  is  so  pleasantly  told  that  if  one  gets  in 
reading  it  the  history  of  school  inspectorate  in  fairly 
clear  outline,  the  knowledge  is  gleaned,  so  to  speak,  by 
stealth — the  jam  successfully  conceals  the  powder.  There 
is  nothing  technical  about  the  book  ;  terms  which  might 
puzzle  the  general  reader  are  thoughtfully  explained  in 
footnotes.  It  is  certain  to  achieve  widespread  popu- 
larity, for  the  public,  like  the  Inspector,  dearly  loves  a 

i°ke-  M.  S. 


Minor  Notices 

Fables  en  Prose  et  en  Vers.     By  W.  G.  Hartog.     (Rivingtons. 
112  pp.     2s.    6d.) 

The  book  consists  for  the  most  part  of  some  of  the  shorter 
fables  of  La  Fontaine  and  Florian,  the  earlier  ones  being 
written  in  simple  prose.  It  is  intended  for  second-year 
pupils  who  have  already  been  taught  on  the  "  oral  "  method. 
To  each  prose  version,  "Questionnaires,"  "  Grammaire," 
and  "  Exercices  ecrits  "  are  given.  The  later  fables  are  in 
their  original  form,  thus  giving  the  pupil,  as  he  advances, 
opportunity  of  learning  them  by  heart  and  of  making 
his  own  prose  version.  The  idea  of  presenting  these 
fables  in  such  a  form  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  sound 
one,  and  comes  as  a  welcome  change  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  elementary  texts.  The  illustrations,  which  abound,  are 
not  artistic. 

The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.  By  E.  B.  Huey, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1908. 
6s.  nett.) 

This  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  psychology, 
history,  pedagogy,  and  hygiene  of  reading,  by  the  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education  in  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  attempt  to  collect  the  results  of  the 
numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  reading 
as  a  psychological  process,  and  to  indicate  their  practical 
importance  for  the  teacher.     The  book  belongs  to  the  best 


class  of  American  special  studies  in  education.  It  embodies 
a  large  amount  of  research,  and  is  thoroughly  up-to-datet 
To  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  the  particular  problems 
it  discusses  it  may  be  heartily  recommended  as  an  effective 
antidote  to  antiquated  or  mechanical  methods  of  instruction. 

(1)  Mme.  D'Aulnoy,  La  Belle  aux  Cheveux  d'Or.     By  C.  J. 

Berwick  and  A.  Barwell.     (Blackie.     72  pp.     is.) 

(2)  Vivent    las    Vacances.     By    Clemence    Saunois.     With 
Preface  by  G.  Petilleau.     (Blackie.     90  pp.     is.) 

Both  books  are  intended  as  beginners'  texts.  (No.  1  is 
evidently  meant  to  be  a  book  based  on  reform  methods, 
but  falls  far  short  of  its  object.  The  introductory  lesson  on 
pronunciation,  based  on  the  Gorein  system,  will  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  reformers,  and  the  "  Questionnaires  " 
are  not  full  enough.  A  few  pieces  of  easy  French  poetry 
are  given  for  recitation,  having  no  bearing  on  the  subject- 
matter.  The  book  is  divided  into  sections.  It  is  in  large 
bold  type.  No.  2  consists  of  twenty-three  comSdies  vecues. 
Amusing  and  instructing  dialogue  runs  through  the 
book,  written  in  simple  present-day  French.  The  range 
of  subjects  dealt  with  is  wide,  including  natural  history, 
geography,  horticulture,  food,  and  travel.  The  book  is 
intended  for  young  girls,  and  the  pieces  can  be  read,  trans- 
lated, recited,  or  acted.  A  few  simple  notes  are  given. 
The  vocabulary  of  both  books  is  fairly  complete. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  English  History.      (Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
and  Sons.) 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  volume,  which  may  perhaps 
be  found  useful  to  students  in  training  colleges,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  poems  and  illustrative  passages  given  at  the 
end.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  teacher  of  any  experience 
would  accept  any  one  else's  notes  of  lessons,  for  this  would 
surely  tend  to  destroy  all  originality  and  spontaneity  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

A   Junior  Greek   History.     By  W.   Haton  Spragge,   M.A. 
(Methuen  and  Co.     2s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Spragge  has  written  a  clear,  simple  account  of  the 
brief  incidents  in  Greek  history  suitable  for  the  middle  forms 
of  a  secondary  school.  The  appendix,  containing  a  list  of 
representative  names  in  Grecian  literature,  art,  and  philo- 
sophy, is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  satisfactory,  text-book. 

The   Frogs   of   Aristophanes.     By   T.    G.   Tucker,   Litt.D. 
(Macmillan.     lix  4-  276  pages.     3s.  6d.) 

This  edition  of  The  Frogs  will  rank  with  the  best  of 
Macmillan's  Classical  Series.  The  work  is  throughout 
admirable  and  thorough,  whether  in  the  introduction,  the 
text  or  the  notes.  The  chief  feature  of  the  introduction 
is  Professor  Tucker's  argument  that  the  mysteries  referred 
to  in  The  Frogs  are  not  the  Greater  Mysteries  of  Eleusis 
but  the  Lesser  Mysteries  at  Athens.  It  seems  to  us  conclu- 
sive and  by  it  several  passages  in  the  play,  otherwise  obscure, 
are  made  clear.  In  several  places  critical  emendation  of 
the  text  are  suggested,  and  some  of  these,  e.g.,  tpw  for 
MSS.  (pav,  1.  957J  are  certainly  improvements.  The  notes 
are  full  of  originality  and  ready  explanations  of  Aristo- 
phanes' wit,  and  the  development  of  the  play  is  traced  with 
great  clearness,  see  e.g.,  notes  on  11.  372,607  and  1248. 
Grammatical  points,  whether  of  form  or  of  syntax,  are  also 
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fully  treated.  We  are  not,  however,  convinced  by  the 
explanation  of  ov  /xij  and  the  fut.  (1.  202).  This  is  printed 
as  a  statement,  but  sufficient  account  does  not  seem  to 
be  taken  of  passages  like  Soph.  Aj.  1.  75,  which  must  be 
interrogative.  There  hardly  seems  sufficient  authority 
for  supplying  onovBai  in  1.  684,  and  no  parallel  is  quoted. 
In  1.  1 133  cannot  the  meaning  be  "  you  will  have  additional 
debts  besides  (the  debts  already  incurred  in)  the  three 
iambic  lines,"  especially  as  /9X<i/3or  in  1.  1151,  is  correctly 
taken  to  mean  "  damages."  Square  brackets  are  constantly 
used  enclosing  portions  of  the  notes  without  any  obvious 
reason  and  are  sometimes  not  a  little  puzzling. 

Select  Epigrams  of  Martial,  Books  VII.-XII.  By  R.  T. 
Bridge,  M.A.,  and  E.  D.  C.  Lake,  M.A.  (Clarendon 
Press,     xxxii  +   128  pages.     3s.  6d.) 

This  edition  of  selected  epigrams  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  upper  forms  in  schools  and  should  also  be  useful 
to  students  at  universities.  The  text  is  that  of  Professor 
W.  M.  Lindsay  published  in  the  Oxford  Classical  Texts, 
and  is  therefore  at  once  authoritative  and  excellently 
clear.  The  introduction  is  well  written  ;  the  headings  are  : 
Life  of  Martial,  Martial  and  the  Epigram,  Patronus-Clieus, 
Captator  and  Orbus,  Recitations,  Books,  Chronology, 
Metre,  Text.  The  editors  rightly  think  Martial  is  an  author 
for  rapid  reading  and  have  written  their  notes  accordingly  ; 
they  are  concise  and  explanatory.  They  have  prefixed 
to  the  notes  on  each  epigram  a  short  abstract  of  the  mean- 
ing, except  by  an  apparent  oversight  in  the  case  of  epigrams 
10  and  22  in  Book  VIII.  A  few  criticisms  suggest  them- 
selves. The  editors  are  not  apparently  aware  of  Hale 
and  Buck's  treatment  of  conditional  sentences  like  poteras 
.  .  .  si  dares  (Book  VII.  viii.  1.  5).  The  explanation  of 
meis  invidiosa  focis  in  Book  VII.  xxvii.  hardly  seems  satis- 
factory. The  epigram  is  all  praise  until  1.  7,  when  criticism 
begins  ;  therefore  the  phrase  means  causing  my  hearth 
to  be  envied  (cp.  Cic.  Cat.  II.  15,  mihi  invidiosum :  causing 
me  to  be  unpopular).  In  Book  VIII.  vi.,  furiosa  is  said  to 
mean  possibly  "  maddening  in  its  antiquity  "  ;  why  not 
"mad,"  i.e.,  "outrageous,  absurd."  In  Book  VIII.  how 
can  trahar  mean  "  I  will  pass  the  time,"  why  not  "  I  will 
be  drawn ,  attracted  by . "  Considering  the  very  large  number 
oi  epigrams,  the  excellence  of  the  prints  and  the  quality 
of  its  scholarship,  the  price  of  this  book  is  remarkably 
cheap. 

Herbert  Strang's  Historical  Series.  A  Mariner  of  England. 
With  the  Black  Prince.  With  Marlborough  to  Mal- 
plaquet.  (Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
is.  each.) 

Mr.  Herbert  Strang  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  his- 
torical stories  for  young  people,  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  justly  earned  a  distinguished  place.  Whether  such 
volumes  as  these  will  ever  supplant  the  more  dull  record 
of  history  is  doubtful  ;  but  the  author  makes  no  greate 
claim  than  that  they  will  lead  boys  on  to  more  serious 
study,  so  we  need  not  put  it  higher  than  that.  We  must 
confess  to  some  feeling  of  distrust  towards  the  modern 
peptonising  methods  of  instruction,  but  the  public  favours 
the  idea  and  the  experts  agree,  so  we  must  acquiesce. 
Granted  the  utility  of  the  system,  we  cannot  well  conceive 
any  books  better  adapted    for  their  purpose  than  these. 


They  are  brightly  written,  well  printed,  and  tastefully 
illustrated  ;  and,  above  all,  they  are  so  cheap  as  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  very  poorest. 

The  Student's  English  Dictionary.  By  Ogilvie  and  Annan- 
dale.  (Blackie  and  Son.  45.  6d.  nett.) 
Anybody  who  wants  a  good  English  dictionary  at  a 
reasonable  price  (and  who  does  not  ?)  cannot  do  better 
than  see  this  book  before  making  his  purchase.  It  is 
wonderful  value — nearly  nine  hundred  pages  and  excel- 
lently bound — and  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  testing  it,  the  information  given  is  up  to  date  and  trust- 
worthy.    We  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  students. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery.  By  M.  E. 
Williams  and  K.  R.  Fisher.  (Macmillan  and  Co. 
4s.  6d.  nett.) 

How  far  the  science  of  cookery  has  recently  progressed 
in  schools  is  evident  from  a  casual  look  at  the  pages  of  this 
useful  little  book,  which  has  already  justified  its  existence 
by  eleven  successive  editions  in  America.  Whether  it  will 
be  so  popular  here  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  its  price  is 
rather  against  its  adoption  in  most  schools,  though  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  It  is 
no  mere  collection  of  rule-of-thumb  recipes  ;  at  every  step 
science  is  at  hand  to  point  the  way.  References  to  "  clam 
broth,"  "  molasses  candy,"  and  "  noodle  soup "  sound 
strange  to  our  ears,  but  the  majority  of  the  dishes  will 
be  found  to  be  the  same  as  ours.  A  good  many  instructive 
illustrations  are  included  in  the  book. 

Conversations  on  Chemistry.  By  W.  Ostwald,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Part  I., 
General  Chemistry.  Authorised  translation  by  Eliza- 
beth Catherine  Ramsay.  Part  II.,  Chemistry  of  the 
Most  Important  Elements  and  Compounds.  Translated 
by  Stuart  K.  Turnbull.  (New  York  :  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  Part  I.,  6s.  6d. 
nett ;    Part  II.,  8s.  6d.  nett.) 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  teaching  by  dialogue,  too 
well  founded  on  certain  well-known  instances.  It  had 
better  be  put  aside  here,  for  the  book  invites  and  requires 
a  careful  reading.  "  It  is  not  for  beginners  only,"  the 
author  confesses,  "  that  I  have  written  this  book."  The 
cross-fire  of  question  and  answer  between  the  master  and 
a  very  intelligent  pupil  who  forgets  little  and  often  anti- 
cipates the  end  of  an  argument,  is  skilfully  used  to  draw 
special  attention  to  little  points  that  would  otherwise 
require  parenthesis  or  footnote.  The  little  asides  are 
always  full  of  meaning. 

The  first  volume  is  a  fair  first  course  in  chemistry  and 
the  allied  physics.  The  second  is  first  of  all  a  masterly 
treatise  on  the  essentially  chemical  laws  of  combination. 
We  begin  with  volumetric  equivalents,  go  thence  to  acids 
and  bases,  and  weights  of  combination.  Then  follows  a 
development  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  theories,  and 
the  ionic  hypothesis  seems  but  an  easy  step  onwards.  The 
examples  taken  are  so  skilfully  chosen,  and  the  difficulties 
met  with  such  adroitness,  that  we  can  quite  imagine  a 
thoughtful  schoolboy  being  brought  to  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  laws  before  he  properly  knows  their 
names. 
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The  attitude  taken  towards  theory  is  the  soundest  that 
-we  have  seen  in  any  elementary  book.  Law  is  founded 
on  observed  fact,  and  must  be  in  agreement  with  it.  Theory 
involves  in  addition  an  arbitrary  assumption,  and  when 
completed  by  that  means  does  not  tell  us  more  than  we 
know  already.  But  it  is  a  convenient  aid  to  memory,  and 
may  lead  to  fresh  discovery  of  fact.  The  assumption  may 
even  be  unsound  in  fact,  and  secure  its  own  rejection  in 
favour  of  another  assumption  equally  arbitrary  and  only 
a  degree  less  unsound.  We  still  regulate  our  days  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth — it  rises 
and  sets.  But  astronomy  has  required  an  advance  to 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitation.  Professor  Ostw aid's 
pupil  has  this  view  of  theory  presented  to  him  in  many 
places. 

This,  then,  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  Part  II. 
But  the  interest  is  continued  when  the  halogens  introduce 
the  grouping  of  elements.  The  more  familiar  metals  are 
taken  in  order,  and  every  opportunity  is  taken  of  producing 
familiarity  with  the  theory  of  ions,  which  in  the  end  seems 
as  easy  as  that  of  atoms  and  molecules,  and  as  useful.  The 
apparatus  required  is  to  be  found  in  the  simplest  labora- 
tory. The  great  fault  about  this  English,  or  rather  Ameri- 
can, edition  is  the  absence  of  an  index.  The  writer's 
learning  is  so  scattered  about  on  every  page,  and  invites 
reference  so  often,  that  much  time  is  spent  in  turning 
over  pages. 

Principles  of  Botany.  By  J.  Y.  Bergen,  A.M.,  and  B.  M. 
Davis,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany  in  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  recently  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Plant  Morphology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     (Ginn  and  Co.     6s.  6d.) 

American  professors  are  industrious  writers  of  text- 
books, and  they  often  do  their  work  very  well.  This  is 
no  exception.  It  bears  examination  in  many  ways,  and 
interesting  evidence  of  close  personal  work  is  seen  every- 
where. Part  I.  is  structural  and  physiological.  Part  II. 
deals  with  morphology,  evolution  and  classification.  This 
is  the  fullest  part  of  the  book,  as  it  traces  plant-life  from 
the  cell  forms  which  are  with  difficulty  separated  from  the 
animal  kingdom  up  to  the  highest,  humanly  aided,  develop 
ments  of  useful  plants.  Part  III.,  on  the  ecology  and 
economy  of  plants,  contains  much  curious  reading  of  a 
kind  not  easily  accessible.  Insect  pollination,  dispersal 
of  seeds,  plant  invasions  from  abroad,  selective  hybridisa- 
tion are  all  here.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  good, 
being,  as  a  rule,  reproductions  of  careful  drawings,  not 
photographs,  by  one  of  the  authors.  Written  from  an 
American  standpoint,  the  book  will  be  found  quite  good 
enough  for  English  readers. 


Dent's  Series  of  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Text-books 
for  Schools.  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Botany. 
By  E.  H.  Davies,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  County  School,  Barry. 

This  is  a  workmanlike  book,  giving  instructions  for  a 
two  years'  course  of  observation,  note-making  and  drawing. 
The  observation  is  that  of  familiar  wild  flowers  and  trees, 
their  life  and  structure,  as  they  can  be  followed  during  the 
working  months  of  the  year.     The  text  gives  descriptions 


in  every -day  language.  At  the  end  is  a  glossary  of  botanical 
terms  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  text.  A  good  book 
for  a  country  school. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College.     (Edward  Arnold.     3s.  6d.) 

The  treatment  of  algebra  is  here  quite  up  to  date.  The 
problem  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  subject,  and  more  than 
one-half  the  book  is  taken  in  reading  the  end  of  simul- 
taneous quadratics.  The  help  is  called  in  from  time  to 
time  of  graphs,  here  kept  in  their  proper  place  ;  factors, 
introduced  partly  by  geometrical  methods ;  and  the 
various  processes  of  multiplication  and  division,  with  sub- 
stitution. Harder  mechanical  work  is  put  later  than 
usual  on  the  ground  that  accuracy  is  already  provided  for 
by  arithmetic.  Then  comes  what  may  be  called  an  omnibus 
chapter  of  "  Various  Processes  and  Theorems,"  including 
harder  factors,  remainder  theorems,  partial  fractions,  and 
the  binomial  theorem — the  last,  by  a  very  elementary 
method,  not  needing  permutations  and  combinations. 
The  usual  subjects  of  an  elementary  course  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Trigonometrical  ratios  give  another 
chance  of  graph-drawing  and  evaluation.  Variation  is 
separated  from  and  put  later  than  ratio  and  proportion. 
Logarithms  are  introduced  and  treated  as  powers  of  ten, 
immediately  after  indices.  Revision  exercises  and  miscel- 
laneous examples  are  numerous.  The  usual  Government 
four-figure  logarithm  tables  complete  what  is  sure  to  be  a 
useful  school-book. 

An  Anthology  of  English  Verse.  With  Introduction  and 
Glossary.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.,  London  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  S.  E.  Goggin,  B.A.  London.  (W.  B. 
Clive,  University  Tutorial  Press.     2s.) 

We  do  not  care  for  the  selection  of  poems.  The  "  critical 
biographies  "  contain  little  criticism  and  are  faulty  as  to 
easily  ascertained  facts.  We  have,  for  instance,  about 
Scott  :  "...  in  1805  [he]  published  his  first  metrical 
romance,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  This  was  followed  by 
Marmion,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  .  .  ."  In  the 
glossary,  which  includes  "  explanatory  notes,"  we  are  told 
that  Julius  Cssar  was  "  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome." 
While  obvious  words  like  the  Scottish  burnie  appear  in  it, 
birt  is  n»'s-explained  ;  bredde,  fa' ,  &c,  are  ignored  ;  and 
fou  is  printed  fon  (no  printer's  error,  for  fond  is  the  next 
word).  The  book  is  altogether  inadequate  for  Board  of 
Education  or  other  examinations. 

The  Wardens  of  the  Northern  Marches.  The  Creighton 
Memorial  Lecture,  delivered  on  October  4,  1907,  by 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  B.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (Published 
for  the  University  of  London  by  John  Murray.     Price 

Three  men  especially  have  been  attracted  by  the  story 
of  Border  life — Froissart,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Bishop 
Creighton — all  men  of  a  peculiarly  human  turn  of  mind. 
No  better  subject  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  Creighton 
Memorial  Lecture.  Dr.  Hodgkin  shares  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  predecessors.  The  only  thing  to  regret  is  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  compress  what  he  has  to  tell  us  into  one 
lecture.     He  had  to  traverse  some  familiar  ground,  but 
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has  something  new  also  to  reveal  about  the  harassed  life 
of  the  Wardens  not  only  in  guarding  but  also  in  controlling 
their  very  turbulent  fellow  subjects.  Part  IV.  of  the 
lecture  is  of  especial  interest. 

A  Book  of  Noble  Women.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton. 
(Methuen.  1907.  35.  6d.) 
The  noble  women  whose  biographies  are  here  told,  are 
Joan  of  Arc,  Jeanne  D'Albret,  Mary  Stuart,  Mere  Ange- 
lique,  Marie  Therese,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame  Roland, 
Hannah  Moore,  Fanny  Burney,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Jane 
Austen,  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Mary  Somerville,  Charlotte 
and  Emily  Bronte,  Sister  Dora,  Elizabeth  Barrett-Brown- 
ing. A  selection  so  varied  is  not  easily  grouped  under  any 
one  title.  We  have  no  inclination  to  stir  disputes  on  the 
character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  but  since  the  author 
says  of  her  :  "  How  one  could  wish  that  history  had  never 
had  to  record  that  faithless  embrace,  that  treacherous 
gift,"  it  is  clear  that  the  epithet  "  noble  "  must  be  ascribed 
to  her  in  a  different  sense  from  its  application  to  Joanjof 
Arc  or  Mere  Angelique.  A  high  distinction  laxly  employed 
loses  its  worth.  But  such  classifications  are  always  diffi- 
cult. Books  have  recently  appeared  on  "  eminent " 
women,  "  saintly  "  women  and  "  good  "  men.  The  sug- 
gestion will  sometimes  occur  that  the  sketches  were  written 
first  and  the  general  title  discovered,  more  or  less  appro- 
priately, afterwards.  The  book  before  us  is  very  graphi- 
cally and  interestingly  written.  In  its  appreciation  of 
individuals  it  suffers,  however,  to  our  mind  from  a  lack  of 
proportion.  While  every  human  sympathy,  for  instance, 
is  enlisted  in  the  misfortunes  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
misfortunes  of  the  people,  the  causes  which  account  for  the 
infuriated  passions  of  the  Revolution,  must  be  read  else- 
where. This  side  is  needed  to  keep  the  historic  balance 
true. 

The  British  Isles,  in  McDougall's  Geographical  Readers 
Series  of  Our  Own  and  Other  Lands,  is  clearly  written  and 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  excellent  photographs.  The 
Irish  section,  accompanied  by  photographs  in  colour,  is 
more  interesting  and  vivid  than  the  other  chapters  and 
would  attract  a  child's  attention  without  undue  strain. 

The  Bible  Story,  for  Children  of  all  Ages.  By  Helen  H. 
Lanson.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
(Macmillan.     1907.     3s.   6d.) 

The  difficult  task  is  here  attempted  of  re-telling  biblical 
stories  partly  in  the  original  expressions  and  partly  in 
modern.  The  selected  period  is  Genesis  to  the  death  of 
Joseph,  but  New  Testament  passages  are  interpolated  with 
a  curious  effect.  Thus  under  the  subject  "  Man  "  comes 
Man's  enemy  Satan,  with  an  apocalyptic  sketch  of  St. 
Michael  casting  down  the  Dragon,  and  written  pictures 
of  our  Lord  overcoming  Satan.  Then  after  the  chapter 
on  the  Fall  comes  a  chapter  on  Salvation,  with  a  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Similarly  Cain's  rejection  is  followed  by 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
are  excellent.  But  we  would  plead  for  severer  restriction 
to  the  historic.  Why  is  Abraham  entering  the  land  of 
Canaan  represented  as  preceded  by  four  cherubic  youths 
of  a  type  suggestive  of  the  classical  editions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  Then  again,  the  text,  p.  73,  describes 
Ishmael  as  a  big  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  in  the  picture 
following  he  is  a  diminutive  figure  of  a  much  younger 


period.  The  intention  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the  printing 
bold  and  clear,  and  the  illustrations  plentiful,  the  language 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose — the  instruction  of  a  child. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
Appendices  and  Maps.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D., 
Headmaster  of  Eltham  College.  (Methuen.  1907. 
2s.  nett.) 
Among  the  chief  features  of  this  edition,  which  forms 
one  of  the  series  of  Methuen's  junior  school  books,  are  the 
comparisons  between  the  order  of  the  text  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  the  Septuagint ;  the  exactness  of  the  geographical 
details,  and  the  first-rate  character  of  the  maps  ;  the 
acceptance  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Higher  Criticism  ; 
the  clearness  with  which  the  primitive  ethical  conditions, 
as,  for  instance,  David's  final  advice  to  Solomon,  are  stated 
and  explained  ;  the  account  of  the  different  standpoints  of 
the  respective  compilers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  the 
bearing  of  it  on  the  contents  of  their  narratives.  Appendices 
of  persons  and  places  are  valuable.  We  are  not  equally 
sure  of  the  appendix  of  examination  papers.  The  difficulty 
in  books  of  this  kind  is  to  emphasise  the  religious  and 
spiritual  side  of  things.  The  main  strength  of  the  present 
edition  lies,  we  think,  rather  in  its  scholarly  accuracy. 

Delecta  Biblica.  Compiled  from  the  Vulgate  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  begin- 
ners in  Latin.  By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame.  (Longmans. 
1907.  15.) 
The  preface  to  this  little  volume  explains  that  since  the 
difficulty  in  beginning  a  new  literature,  consists  partly  in 
the  form  or  language  and  partly  in  the  contents,  the  task 
will  be  greatly  simplified  if  the  contents  are  already  known. 
With  this  object  in  view  some  fifty -six  well  known  passages 
have  been  selected  from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  order  to  facilitate  study  in  that  language. 
The  earlier  selections  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
easy  questions  in  Latin,  reminding  one  greatly  of  some 
mediaeval  discussion.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  earliest. 
Quid  formavit  Deus  de  limo  terrae  ?  De  quo  formavit  Deus 
A  dam  ?  Ubi  posuit  A  dam  Deus  ?  Quid  dixit  Dominus 
Deus  post  Adam  formatum  ?  (Ipsissima  da  verba),  &c. 
Answers  in  every  case  to  be  given  in  Latin.  A  good  vocabu- 
lary is  added,  and  notes  which  connect  the  Latin  words 
with  French  and  English  derivatives. 

Short  Studies  in  English  Literature.     (Nelson  and  Sons.) 

This  series  of  Short  Studies  in  English  Literature,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Nelson  at  an  almost  phenomenally  cheap 
cost,  are  on  the  whole  excellently  chosen.  It  includes 
such  familiar  classics  as  Washington  Irving's  Sleepy  Hollow  ; 
Lamb's  Tales ;  various  selections  (or  long  poems)  from 
English  and  American  poets,  and  here  and  there  somewhat 
miscellaneous  volumes  such  as  the  volume  that  includes 
Carlyle's  Hero  or  Divinity  and  Matthew  Arnold's  Balder 
Dead,  a  somewhat  incongruous  combination. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism, 
but  as  regards  the  Tennyson  selection  we  feel  it  might  have 
been  more  judiciously  done.  These  cheap,  handy,  well- 
printed  little  books  are  clearly  intended  for  the  schoolroom, 
and  when  space  is  so  precious,  such  poems  as  "  G2none  " 
and  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  one  or  two  others, 
might  have  been  omitted,  whilst  other  lyrics  and  ballads 
might  well  have  been  included. 
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The~ Alphabetical  Encyclopaedia  of  Ancient  History  and 
Geography,  edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  is  a  handy  little 
volum;  containing  the  principal  classical  names.  But 
are  we  not  for  the  most  part  familiar  with  these,  and  is  not 
a  dictionary  of  this  sort  required  rather  for  those  which 
are  obscure  and  not  discoverable  in  the  school  clas  ics  ?  We 
note  that  Mr.  Reich  has  himself  recognised  this  drawback 
and  proposes  to  publish  as  a  companion  volume,  an  abridged 
edition  of  Seyffert's  valuable  work  on  Classical  Antiquities. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  Messrs.  Blackie's 
English  Texts,  their  pretty  and  neat  form,  and  the  modest 
price  of  sixpence,  combine  to  make  these  little  blue  volumes 
most  welcome.  Froissart's  Tales  in  three  volumes,  and 
Prescott's  Montezuma,  are,  if  our  memory  can  be  trusted, 
quite  inaccessible  in  this  cheap  form,  and  they  furnish  a 
mine  of  delightful  wealth  for  the  lucky  modern  child.  On 
the  whole  the  editor,  Mr.  Rouse,  has  done  his  work  judi- 
ciously :  but  in  any  future  edition  of  these  volumes  the 
introduction  to  Dickens's  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  might  well 
be  revised,  if  not  omitted.  It  is  a  very  rash  proceeding  to 
lay  down  dicta  which  are  capable  of  contradiction  equally 
dogmatic.  For  example,  Mr.  Rouse  declares  that  Dickens's 
characters  are  "  essentially  human,  never  puppets  without 
life  or  individuality."  Elsewhere  he  says  :  "  Perhaps  no 
other  author,  except  Shakespeare,  has  created  so  many 
types  which  are  easily  recognisable  for  flesh  and  blood." 
It  would  be  instructive  to  know  to  which  of  Dickens's 
endless  array  of  characters,  almost  always  caricatures,  Mr. 
Rouse  refers.  Is  not  the  truth  rather  that  Dickens  almost 
invariably  selects  some  oddity  of  feature  or  touch  of  gesture 
or  of  phrase  which  is  purely  outward  and  no  way  significant 
of  the  man  :  just  those  traits  coarsely  marked  and  appre- 
hended, that  an  actor  can  present,  and  in  his  presentation 
exhaust  the  conception.  Is  it  Harold  Skimpole  or  Mrs. 
Jellyby  or  Tulkinghorn  the  solicitor,  or  Micawber,  or  any 
other  of  his  portraits  which  catch  a  likeness  of  a  sort  by 
exclusively  selecting  and  exaggerating  a  peculiarity  (which 
marks,  but  does  not  represent,  a  man),  that  Mr.  Rouse 
recognises  as  "  flesh  and  blood  "  ?  Young  people  are  so 
eager  to  find  in  their  art  what  is  positive  and  easily  recognis- 
able that  criticism  which  purports  to  be  instructive,  should 
be  specially  careful  to  point  out  the  delicate  and  subtle 
shades  and  lights  that  make  up  the  great  art  of  portraiture, 
the  truth  of  which  largely  depends  upon  the  recognition 
of  a  primal  fact  of  the  cunning  manner  in  which  Nature 
blends  motives,  so  that  the  most  selfish  have  some  glimmer- 
ing of  consciousness  that  they  are  not  all  they  should  be, 
whilst  the  good  are  likewise,  not  entirely  good.  The 
dyer's  hand  may  be  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  but  the 
dyer  is  there  and  he  has  powers  of  speech,  thought  and  feeling 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  the  dye-tub. 

Stories  from  Roman  History  (published  by  Methuen), 
by  E.  Wilmot-Buxton,  are  clearly  and  simply  given,  but 
they  are  somewhat  lacking  in  fire  and  animation. 

We  like  much  better  A  First  History  of  Greece,  by  Edith 
E.  Firth,  from  the  same  publishers,  many  pages  of  which 
notably  the  chapter  on  "  Alexander  the  Great,"  would  stir 
a  child's  imagination  and  fill  him  with  a  desire  to  read  the 
Greek  authors. 

To  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  who  are  the  publishers  of 
the  Excelsior  Readers,  we  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  literature  and  illustrations 


contained  in  their  Excelsior  Reading  Books  not  only  knows, 
au  fond,  the  quality  of  the  child's  imagination  and  heart 
(the  unspoiled  child  that  is),  but  is  also  an  admirable  judge 
of  what  constitutes  the  right  literature  for  a  child.  Too 
often  the  mistake  is  made  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  the  universities,  and  too  often  the  same  mistakes  are 
praised  by  their  brother  critics,  in  choosing  passages  of 
great  literature  which  in  no  way  affect  or  stir  the  child's 
heart  and  imagination.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  to  the 
child  immortal  poems  or  prose  passages.  If  that  were 
enough,  every  elementary  child  would  be  long  ere  this 
invested  with  taste  and  judgment.  The  cardinal  point  in 
such  selections  is  to  find  poems  and  stories,  unknown  though 
they  may  be,  which  contain  the  essential  qualities  of 
beautiful  true  literature,  and  that  the  fresh  soul  of  a  child 
responds  to.  We  are  delighted  to  see  Arabian  imaginative 
stories  in  the  collection — we  are  still  far  too  insular — and 
the  inclusion  of  lovely  tender  lyrics  by  Mary  Kingsley 
and  others,  chosen  especially  for  the  child's  limited  com- 
prehension. There  is  not  an  unspoiled  girl  or  boy  who 
would  not  buy  the  charming  inexpensive  Excelsior  Reader, 
carefully  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  little 
reader. 

Illustrations  of  English  Literature.  Selected  by  Clara 
Thomson.  Four  volumes,  is.  $d.  each. 
This  series  of  carefully  chosen  extracts  will  probably  be 
found  useful  by  teachers  of  English  literature,  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
place  these  volumes  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
Now  that  practically  all  the  classics,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  Elizabethans,  may  be  bought  for  a  nominal 
price,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  extracts,  and  above 
all,  prose  extracts  should  be  used  in  the  schools.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  prose  extracts  would  be  incomprehensible 
to  young  people,  and  we  should  be  much  interested  to  know 
what  a  class  of  fifth-form  girls  would  make  of  that  wonderful 
and  profound  piece  of  writing,  "  The  Everlasting  Yea," 
as  it  stands  by  itself,  torn  from  its  illuminating  and  wonder- 
ful companion  chapters.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  this 
constant  reading  of  extracts  by  young  people  will  create 
a  distaste  for  longer  works,  just  as  a  continued  course  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  reading  kills  all  love  of  better 
class  literature. 

History  of  Scotland,  for  Schools.  By  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LLD.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.  is.  6d.) 
A  short  history  of  Scotland  for  young  people  was  very 
much  needed,  and  Professor  Hume  Brown  has  satisfactorily 
supplied  this  want.  He  has  traced  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  events  by  which  Scotland  gradually  became  a  nation  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  simply  and  graphically  written,  and  will 
inspire  many  of  its  readers  to  go  to  a  larger  history  of  Scot- 
land.    And  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  school  books. 

Blackie's  Model  Readers,  in  five  volumes.     (lod.  to  is.  6d.) 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  to  these  books  ;  the 
pieces  chosen  are  in  every  way  suitable  to  young  and  grow- 
ing minds,  and  are  graduated  very  carefully.  Book  V. 
is  specially  commended  for  the  many  delightful  extracts 
from  modern  writers,  such  as  C.  J.  Cornish,  R.  S.  Hichens, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  &c,  which  are  not  easily  to  be  obtained 
in   handy   form. 
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Nature  Study  made  Easy.  By  E.  B.  Shallow,  A.M.,  and 
Winifred  T.  Cullen.  xii  +  136  pages.  Illustrations. 
Macmillan.     25.  nett. 

A  School  Arithmetic.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H. 
Stevens,  M.A.  xiv  +  476  +  xl  pages.  Answers.  Macmillan. 
4s.  6d. 

Indexing  and  Precis  Writing.  By  G.  B.  Beak,  M.A. 
x  +  304  pages.     Macmillan.     25.  6d. 

Woodwork  for  Schools.  By  J.  T.  Baily  and  S.  Pollitt, 
B.Sc.  Part  II.  iv  +  46  pages.  Diagrams.  John  Murray. 
<}d. 

McDougall's  English  Classics.  No.  3  As  You  Like  It,  3d. 
No.  4  The  Tempest,  3d. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  By  Dean  Swift.  116  pages.  Mc- 
Dougall.     $d.  nett. 

A  Legend  of  Montrose.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  216  pages- 
McDougall.     t,d.  nett. 

Easy  Lessons  in  French.  By  V.  P.  Kitchin,  B.A.  Book 
II.     viii  +  88  pages.     Illustrations.     Cassell.     6d. 

Scott's  Marmion.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  182 
pages.  (The  Carmelite  Classics.)  Horace  Marshall  and 
Son.     is. 

Heroes  of  Israel.  By  Mrs.  F.  S.  Boas.  122  pages. 
Illustrations.     Horace  Marshall  and  Son.     is.  4<f. 

English  History.  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources. 
1485-1603.  By  N.  L.  Frazer,  B.A.  xiv  +  154  pages. 
Thirty  Illustrations.     A.  and  C.  Black.     2s.  6d. 

Ratio  Co-ordinates  and  Carnot's  Theorem.  48  pages. 
Whittaker.     is.  nett. 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Compiled  by  J.  C. 
Smith.  Part  III.  288  pages.  Clarendon  Press,  is. 
paper  ;    is.  3d.  cloth. 

Thrift  Manual.  For  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Primary 
Schools.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  E.  Brabrook,  C.B.  xvi  + 
168  pages.     P.  S.  King  and  Son.     2s.  nett. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  J.  B. 
Russell,  B.Sc.Lond.  viii  +  104  pages.  John  Murray. 
2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  J.  B.  Russell,  B.Sc. 
John  Murray.     2s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  S.  C. 
Coggin,  B.A.  xlviii  +  130  pages.  University  Tutorial 
Press.     2S. 

General  Physics.  An  Elementary  Text-Book  for  Colleges. 
By  H.  Crew,  Ph.D.  xii  +  522  pages.  Diagrams.  Mac- 
millan.    12s.  nett. 

Longman's  Nature  Poetry  Book  for  Children.  By  Asenath 
Smith,  viii  +  52  pages.  35  Illustrations.  Longmans, 
is. 

Good  Health.  By  F.  G.  Jewett.  Edited  for  the  use  of 
English  Schools.  By  Alice  Ravenhill.  x  +  172  pages. 
Illustrations.     Ginn.     is.  6d. 

Ball  Games  and  Breathing  Exercises.  By  Alice  R.  James. 
With  Preface  by  H.  Campbell,  M.D.  64  pages.  Illustrations. 
Longmans,     is. 

Graduated  French  Exercises  and  Questionnaires.  By  F. 
E.  Robeson,  M.A.     xvi  +  385  pages.     Rivingtons. 


Scenes  from  Marlowe's  Plays.  Chosen  by  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  32  pages.  (Select  English  Classics.)  Clarendon 
Press.     3d.  paper  ;   $d.  cloth. 

Life  Histories  of  Common  Plants.  By  F.  Cavers,  D.Sc. 
xvi  +  362.     Diagrams.     University  Tutorial  Press.     3s. 

The  Oxford  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Pupils'  Books  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  id.  each.  Teachers'  Books  I.  and  II.,  6d.  nett 
each.     Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Oxford  Reading  Books.  Coloured  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Book  III.,  is.  ;  Book  IV.,  is.  <\d.  Henry  Frowde 
and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

First  Book  of  Verse,  2d.  ;  Second  Book,  3d.  ;  Third  Book, 
3d.     Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Oxford  Story  Readers  : 

First  Series  :  Ellie  and  Her  Cousins,  id.  and  2d.  ;  Rain- 
bow Gold,  id.  and  2d.  Third  Series  :  Cervante's  Adventures 
of  Don  Quixote,  ^d.  ;  Gerard's  Long  Journey.  By  Charles 
Reade,  \d.  ;  The  Escape  of  Desmond  Burke.  By  Herbert 
Strang,  ^d.  Fourth  Series  :  Dickens'  A  Christmas  Carol, 
6d. 

The  Tragedie  of  Julius  Casar.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 
(The  Elizabethan  Shakespeare.)  Harrap  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 
nett. 

Writing  Latin.  By  J.  E.  Barss.  Book  I.  for  Second 
Year  Work.  88  pages,  is.  6d.  Book  II.,  Third  and 
Fourth  Year  Work.     172  pages.     2s.  bd.     Harrap  and  Co. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Edited  by  M.  H. 
Shackford,  Ph.D.  xvi  +  116  pages.  Heath's  English 
Classics,     is. 

De  Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  English  Mail-Coach. 
Edited  by  C.  M.  Stebbins,  M.A.  xxx  +  140  pages.  Heath's 
English  Classics,     is. 

The  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,  of  Francis 
Bacon.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Howe,  LL.B.  xxxviii  +  250 
pages.     Heath's  English  Classics,     is.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Practical  Arithmetic  to  Junior  Classes. 
By  J.  L.  Martin,  x  +  176  pages.  Diagrams.  Harrap 
and  Co.     2s.  6d. 

Heath's  Practical  Latin  Course.  By  F.  P.  Moulton,  M.A. 
With  a  Selection  from  Ovid,  by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A. 
xvi  +288.     Heath.     2s.  6d. 

Montaigne  and  Education  of  the  Judgment.  By  G.  Com- 
payre.  Translated  by  J.  C.  Mansion,  xiv  +  142  pages. 
(Pioneers  of  Education.)     Harrap  and  Co.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

Social  Educatien.  By  C.  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.  xii  +  300  pages. 
Ginn.     6s. 

Examples  in  Elementary  Mechanics.  By  W.  J.  Dabbs, 
M.A.  xii  +  344  pages.  (Text-Books  of  Science.)  Me- 
thuen.     5s. 

A  Junior  Latin  Prose.  By  H.  N.  Asman,  M.A.  x+142 
pages.     Methuen.     2s.  6d. 

First-Year  Physics.  By  C.  F.  Jackson,  M.A.  vii+112 
pages.  51  Diagrams.  (Text- Books  of  Science.)  Methuen. 
is.  6d. 

Dorothea  Beale  of  Cheltenham.  By  Elizabeth  Raikes. 
xii  +  432  pages.     Illustrations.     Constable.     10s.  6d.  nett. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
August  31,  1908. 

An  interesting  discussion  has  been  opened  recently 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  on  the  subject 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  Editorial  approval  having 
been  bestowed  on  the  conversational  method  as 
opposed  to  the  slow  and  steady  progress  founded 
on  grammar  and  a  dictionary,  experts  of  varying 
authority  have  been  airing  their  views  both  for  and 
against  it.  So  far  as  the  correspondence  has  gone 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  note,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  neither  side  has  scored  very  heavily  in 
the  controversy,  because  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  lies  in  the  ability  or  otherwise  of  the  master 
to  interpret  a  given  method  successfully.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  scholar  of  the  resource  and 
versatility  of  Dr.  Rouse  can  obtain  wonderful 
results  by  his  own  means  ;  whether  others  of  lesser 
capacity  can  do  so  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  The 
ordinary  man  who  has  not  been  accustomed  by 
constant  practice  to  thinking  and  talking  in  Latin 
would  not,  we  are  convinced,  be  able  to  keep  the 
interest  of  a  class  going  for  long  unless  he  spent  an 
enormous  time  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson ; 
and  the  contention  that  Virgil,  for  instance,  should 


be  explained  in  Latin  to  the  class  strikes  us  as  being 
a  very  debatable  point.  Whether  translation  is  or 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  means  of  teaching  English, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  its  value  in  the 
development  of  a  good  English  style.  The  old 
"  Delphin  "  of  our  boyhood's  days  had  all  its  notes 
in  Latin,  and  had  a  canine  prose  reproduction  of 
the  original  verse  in  the  margin  ;  but  we  have  never 
heard  that  it  produced  good  results,  either  in  know- 
ledge of  the  language  or  ability  to  use  it.  Again, 
even  though  much  in  the  older  systems  of  teaching 
Latin  is  now  discredited,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
disciplinary  value  of  formal  grammar.  We  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  best  way  to  advance  will  be  found, 
as  usual,  in  a  line  equidistant  from  both  extremes. 

Legal  education  is  so  technical  in  character  that 
under  normal  circumstances  matters  in  respect  to  it 
do  not  find  a  place  in  these  columns.  But  reference 
may  be  made  to  an  important  new  departure  which 
is  announced  for  the  coming  term.  A  century  ago 
the  aspiring  barrister  learnt  his  work  almost  entirely 
in  the  chambers  of  a  practising  lawyer.  He  gained 
his  knowledge  from  the  well-filled  stores  of  his 
master's  mind  in  the  process  of  unravelling  the 
intricacies  in  which  pleadings  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
cedure were  enwrapped  in  those  days,  far  more  even 
than  at  the  present  time.  Gradually  a  change  was 
effected  and  expedited  by  the  formation  in  1852  of 
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the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  by  the  four  Inns  of 
Court.  From  that  time  book-learning  tended  to 
supplant  practical  knowledge  until  it  has  been  felt 
that  the  young  barrister  now  goes  into  court  quite 
ignorant  of  matters  of  etiquette  and  procedure.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  defect  the  Director  of  Legal 
Studies,  Dr.  Blake  Odgers,  K.C.,  proposes  to  deliver 
two  courses  of  lectures.  One  will  have  in  view  the 
work  in  a  barrister's  chambers,  and  the  other  in 
court,  more  particularly  in  the  County  Court.  The 
success  of  the  venture  is  anticipated  with  some 
confidence.  Under  any  circumstances  it  makes 
evident  that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  desire 
to  keep  pace  with  modern  requirements. 

A  description  of  the  changes  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Greek  recommended  by  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion has  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times,  and 
has  aroused  a  champion  of  Jones  Minor  to  denounce 
the  new  movement  in  no  measured  terms  in"  the 
columns  of  an  evening  paper.  Before  commenting 
on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  alterations,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  of  the  old  Universities,  Cambridge  is 
much  more  keen  on  reform  than  Oxford,  which 
still  retains  the  so-called  "  heathenish  and  bar- 
barian "  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  its  ceremonies. 
Mr.  Winbolt,  who  appears  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Association  in  this  instance,  imbibed  most  of  his 
knowledge  of  classics  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  and 
this  fact  must  weigh  with  us,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
evidently  a  convert,  to  whom  a  long  experience  of 
class  teaching  has  shown  a  better  way.  We  have 
all  of  us  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  methods  which 
have  produced  such  excellent  results  in  our  own 
cases,  and  fear  that  any  change  of  plan  will  be 
merely  one  more  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
youth  ;  nevertheless,  the  reformers  seem  to  have  gone 
far  towards  making  out  their  case.  If,  as  is  admitted 
(though  we  confess  to  having  had  misgivings  of  our 
own  at  the  time  it  was  introduced)  the  new  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  has  been  adopted  with  ease  in  most 
schools,  and  has  brought  uniformity  of  practice 
into  what  may  be  described  generally  as  foreign 
language  teaching,  there  is  every  reason  why  Greek 
should  be  brought  into  line  with  it ;  its  omission 
might  have  the  very  result  which  Jones  Minor's 
henchman  affects  to  regard  with  apprehension — the 
relegation  of  Greek  still  further  into  the  background. 
All  the  same,  we  feel  that  the  reformers  are  on  safer 
ground  when  they  tackle  vowel  sounds  than  when 
they  deal  with  consonants  :  in  the  latter  department 
the  mischief  begun  at  the  tower  of  Babel  is  still 


rampant,  even  within  the  confines  of  this  Europe  of 
ours. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter — the  last, 
be  it  noted,  at  the  present  stage — on  the  Esperanto 
controversy.  We  have  tried  to  hold  the  scales 
evenly  between  the  disputants,  and  may  be  allowed 
now  to  give  our  general  impression  of  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  discussion,  as  it  strikes  the 
average  man.  The  first  is  that  the  future  of  some 
sort  of  universal  language  seems  assured  :  what  has 
been  done  at  these  periodical  Esperanto  conferences 
is  beyond  question  and  beyond  ridicule,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  admit  with  a  good  grace  that  people 
of  highly  diverse  nationalities  have  been  able  to 
meet  and  converse  together  in  an  artificial  tongue, 
and  to  enjoy  some  of  the  world's  scenic  masterpieces 
interpreted  in  the  same  way.  But  there  are  rocks 
ahead.  There  is  already  a  second  Richmond  in  the 
field  ;  Ido  claims  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to 
its  parent  Esperanto,  while  the  upholders  of  the 
latter  system  wax  eloquently  indignant  at  the  bare 
idea  of  the  new  creation  being  mentioned  in  the- 
same  breath  as  their  own  beloved  tongue.  Well, 
we  shall  see  what  happens  before  long,  no  doubt ; 
but  our  unbiased  opinion  is  that  if  the  Esperantists 
object  to  any  and  every  emendation  they  are 
adopting  a  perfectly  logical  but  impossible  attitude  : 
in  seeking  to  save  their  language  they  will  certainly 
lose  it.  "  What  of  our  texts,  grammars,  and  diction- 
aries ?  "  they  say.  They  will  be  useless,  and  most 
of  the  money  spent  upon  producing  these  thousands 
of  volumes  will  be  lost.  Just  so,  but  publishing  is 
always  risky  work.  Let  Esperanto  be  content  with 
the  position  that  it  has  won,  of  being  an  international 
code,  and  all  will  be  well.  Judiciously  shepherded 
(and  altered,  if  necessary)  it  may  become,  in  the  true 
sense,  international.  But  if  those  in  authority 
claim  infallibility  and  inflexibility  for  their  leaders' 
rules  they  may  stave  off  a  cataclysm  for  some  years, 
but  it  will  be  all  the  more  shattering  when  it  does 
come. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
which  was  officially  anticipated  for  next  year,  seems 
to  have  been  based  upon  very  insufficient  inquiry, 
to  judge  from  the  pessimistic  reports  which  have 
reached  the  N.U.T.  from  the  training  colleges. 
Scores  of  applicants  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
"  uncertificated  "  posts,  many  with  no  posts  at  all, 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  profession  is 
suffering    from    overcrowding.    A    suggestion    has 
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actually  been  made  that  parents  should  be  warned 
of  the  risk  which  they  incur  in  sending  their  children 
into  this  kind  of  work  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  so 
long  as  scholarships  are  offered  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preparing  teachers,  and  so  long  as  the 
glamour  of  social  superiority  hangs  over  the  career 
of  a  schoolmaster,  the  working  classes  will  be  only 
"too  ready  to  fill  the  gaps.  The  fact  is  that  the 
elementary  teachers  are  just  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  pressure  which  has  long  ago  been  experienced  in 
the  secondary  schools — the  overcrowding  consequent 
upon  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  not  fully 
qualified  teachers  into  the  profession,  a  state  of  things 
which  tends  to  lower  the  level  of  remuneration.  The 
only  remedy  is  the  same  in  both  cases — to  insist  upon 
a  proper  standard  of  qualification  in  the  teaching 
staff  of  a  school  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  public 
money.  This  reform  has  certainly  been  adumbrated 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  seems  to  be  a  weapon 
•which  they  are  holding  over  public  bodies  so  as  to 
screw  their  schools  up  to  a  proper  state  of  efficiency. 

We  ought  to  have  drawn  attention  ere  this  to  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters,  which  is  to  take  place  on  September  9  and 
10  at  the  Mathematical  School,  Rochester.  The 
principal  resolutions  on  the  paper  refer  to  the 
outcome  of  the  Association's  action  in  fighting  the 
now  famous  Richmond  case.  When  the  law 
decided  that  the  assistant  master's  fixity  of 
tenure  was  of  so  nebulous  a  character  that  he  could 
be  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice  without  any 
appeal,  the  Association  took  counsel  with  the  head- 
■masters  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  way  out  of  a 
situation  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  everybody. 
The  result  is  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  which,  when  it  is  passed  (as  it  should  be 
without  opposition),  will  end  this  intolerable  state 
of  things.  Assistant  masters  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Association  (and  there  are  many)  ought  to 
reflect  what  has  been  done  for  them  as  a  body, 
and  the  least  they  can  do  in  return  is  to  join  it.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  the  A.M. A.,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  it  will  have  to  include  a  much  larger  number 
of  members  before  it  is  regarded  by  the  powers  that 
be  as  representing  the  profession  as  a  whole.  It 
has  always  been  a  reproach  against  secondary  educa- 
tion that  the  ranks  of  its  teachers  are  either  badly 
organised  or  apathetic,  or  both.  All  the  more 
credit,  then,  to  those  energetic  spirits  who  have 
actually  succeeded  in  setting  the  machinery  of 
•  Parliament  in  motion  to  redress  their  wrongs. 


On  Certain  Underlying  Ideals 
of  Moral  Education 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton 

Vice-Chairman  of  Section  VI.  (c)  First  International 
Congress  on  Moral  Instruction,  September  1 908 

All  moral  instruction,  if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
loose  collection  of  recipes,  all  moral  training,  if  it  is  not 
to  become  a  mechanical  system  of  unintelligent  discipline, 
must  alike  presume  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  if  not  of 
the  taught,  some  regular  dogmatic  system,  ethical, 
ethico-religious,  or  religious,  or  at  least  some  definitely 
apprehended  ideal.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unwise,  to  attempt  to  reveal  at  once 
to  the  pupil  the  system  in  its  entirety.  Yet,  for  my 
part,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  judicious  method  of 
suggesting  to  the  pupil  the  logical  strength  of  the  doc- 
trines one  may  be  indirectly  inculcating,  because  in  view 
of  the  self-enlightenment,  the  Selbst-Erklirung  that 
inevitably  follows  in  the  case  of  every  pupil  at  a  later 
age,  it  is  a  great  gain  for  the  pupil  to  find  that  some 
at  least  of  the  beliefs  he  holds  have  not  only  the  sanction 
of  custom  and  sentiment  but  also  of  logic.  1 

This,  however,  is,  one  must  admit,  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  little 
dispute  that  the  practical  revelation  of  the  underlying 
ideals  of  conduct  should  take  place  very  early,  provided 
they  are  presented  in  language  "  understanded  of" 
the  child.  Such  ideals  give  a  sort  of  skeleton  pattern, 
a  workng  hypothesis,  on  which  the  young  life  may  grow, 
however  much  it  may  fill  in  the  details,  and  should 
fill  them  in,  after  its  own  heart,  broidering  the  present 
on  the  canvas  of  the  past.  Ideals,  rightly  understood, 
are  no  mere  dry  logical  sanctions,  but  spiritual  incen- 
tives. They  constitute  a  potent  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
At  the  same  time  they  contain  a  sub-conscious  logical 
element,  as  they  unwittingly  seek  for  facts  and  reasons 
in  order  to  attain  fulness  and  reality.  One  may  define 
an  ideal  as  fides  quarens  intellectum.  But  it  also  contains 
a  kinetic  element.  It  not  only  arouses  emotion  and  seeks 
justification  in  reality,  it  also  stimulates  to  action. 
Once  a  child  has  made  it  its  own,  he  is  no  longer  content 
to  admire  it  aesthetically  as  a  beautiful  thing.  It  is  a 
leaven  that  permeates  and  ferments  the  intellect  and  the 
will  alike.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  merely  a  star  but  a 
loadstar. 

What  then  should  be  the  ideal  or  ideals  of  a  common 
ethical  system  of  moral  instruction  if  it  is  to  have  an 
abiding  root  ?    A  glance  at  history  may  help  us. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrines 
of  personal  and  corporate  obligation  held  the  field. 
The  nineteenth  century  may  be  described  as  one  long 
Petition  of  Rights.  The  task  of  the  school  to-day  is 
to  conciliate,  if  possible,  these  two  doctrines,  which  can 
never  long  be  left  asunder  without  a  danger  of  moral 
servitude  or  moral  anarchy.  By  all  means  let  us  hold 
high  les  droits  de  Vhomme,  but  let  us  be  careful  to  show 
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that  there  are  no  rights  without  duties.  The  French 
aristocracy  fell  because  they  failed  to  remember  the 
vital  truth.  The  chief  peril,  to  my  mind,  of  modern 
democracy  is  that  it  is  too  prone  to  forget  that  each 
new-won  right  implies  a  fresh  duty.  This  inseparable 
connection  between  liberty  and  responsibility  is  really 
the  most  essential  lesson  that  we  need  in  the  schools 
to-day.  Unrestrained  individualism  is  fast  making  the 
lives  of  many  a  mere  game  of  grab  at  the  expense  of 
either  the  State  or  of  other  individuals. 

Moreover,  we  are  living  to-day  amid  a  welter  of 
ad  hoc  moral  authorities,  some  prehistoric  survivals, 
others  the  creation  of  the  democratic  thought  of  yester- 
day. The  same  individual  has  possibly  a  personal 
code,  a  sex  code,  a  family  code,  a  class  code,  a  social 
code,  a  commercial  code,  a  party  code,  a  national  code, 
a  humanitarian  code,  and  a  religious  code.  Personally, 
to  me  a  class  code  seems  to  be  as  justifiable  as  its  counter- 
part, a  trades-union  code.  Both  are  necessary  as  the  col- 
lective expression  of  sub-organisms  in  the  State,  and  are 
only  harmful  when  they  prevail  to  the  detriment  of  the 
common  weal.  The  main  question  here,  however,  is  : 
"  Can  we  codify  and  combine  these  different  codes  into 
some  practical  system  for  school  use  ?  Can  we,  in  fact, 
obtain  their  greatest  common  measure  without  unduly 
Ignoring  incommensurables  ?  "  I  would  suggest  the 
rough  division  of  personal,  family,  social,  civic  and 
humanitarian  ;  the  four  latter  representing  the  rights 
and  duties  of  solidarity.  The  social,  which  includes 
relation  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  serves  as  a  sort 
of  connecting-link  between  the  family  and  the  civic 
ideal.  Lack  of  space  prevents  a  more  scientific  and 
elaborate  treatment. 

Personal  ideals. — Here  the  ideal  to  invoke  is  easy, 
at  least,  in  the  case  of  boys.  Every  boy  desires,  above 
all  things,  to  become  a  man.  This  involves  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sense  of  personality  and  of  human  dignity, 
while  these  in  turn  demand  certain  obligations  towards 
self  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  courtesy  (not  to  fall  below 
the  ideal),  courage,  honesty,  &c. 

Noblesse  oblige,  in  fact,  demands  that  I  should  be 
honest  to  others  in  justice  to  myself.  Complete  man- 
hood implies  a  harmonious  plexus  of  corresponding 
rights  and  duties  towards  self. 

Family  and  social  ideals. — This  is  a  point  on  which 
the  child  of  to-day  feels  very  strongly.  His  parents  have 
brought  him  into  the  world.  They  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  him  in  a  position  befitting  the  status  of  his 
family,  compared  with  the  way  other  children  are  treated. 
Above  all,  he  feels  at  bottom  his  soul  is  his  own.  Now 
the  right  to  proper  maintenance,  this  right  to  live  out 
one's  own  life,  due  to  the  growing  sense  of  individualism, 
should  be  openly  acknowledged  as  just  within  certain 
limits.  But  there  is  the  other  side  to  the  shield.  Much, 
very  much  more  should  be  made  of  what  his  parents  do 
for  the  child,  and  the  personal  sacrifices  they  make  on 
his  behalf.  And  the  very  argument  that  he  should  be 
treated  in  a  way  befitting  the  status  of  his  family  should 
be  turned  round  to  show  him  gradually  his  enormous 
and  overwhelming  obligation  to  that  family,  to  that 


long  and  often-forgotten  line  of  ancestors  who,  by  their 
exertions  and  by  their  self-denial,  have  raised  it  to  its 
present  state.  His  parents  are  the  living  representatives 
of  this  line  of  benefactors.  What  then  is  more  material 
than  that  the  child's  gratitude  should  crystallise  around 
their  personality,  as  loyalty  to  a  dynasty  around  a  king  ? 
Even  if  the  family  be  in  the  humblest  circumstances, 
it  may  yet  be  pointed  out  how  immeasurably  superior 
is  the  position  of  the  child  to-day  in  intellect  and  condi- 
tion compared  with  the  child  of  the  primitive  savage, 
only  one  degree  removed  from  the  anthropoid  ape  and 
exposed  at  every  moment  to  starvation,  murder  and 
slavery.  Lowly  as  its  position  may  be,  it  owes  that 
position  largely  to  the  efforts  of  its  ancestors.  It  might 
further  be  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  self-made  man, 
so  far  from  being  self-made,  has,  circumstances  excluded, 
been  made  literally  in  bone  and  muscle,  in  mind,  energy 
and  will-power  entirely  by  his  forefathers.  Only  he  has 
inherited  aptitudes  and  qualities  instead  of  stocks  and 
shares.  His  only  merit  is  that  he  has  not  hidden  his 
talents  in  a  napkin.  And,  lastly,  it  should  be  impressed 
on  the  child  as  he  grows  up  that  the  only  way  of  repaying 
this  crushing  debt  (he  is  born  in  fact  a  debtor)  is  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  in  turn  will  do  something  for  pos- 
terity. In  a  word,  the  family  ideal  for  the  child  is  the 
right  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  balanced  by  the  intent 
to  repay.  We  have  got  to  insist  that  justice  means 
book-keeping  by  double  entry.  In  no  respect  is  this 
clearer  than  in  our  relation  with  acquaintances  and 
friends.  True  friendship,  no  doubt,  keeps  no  accounts, 
except  perhaps  in  its  head,  being  founded  on  the  spirit 
of  trust,  but  that  is  because  the  burden  of  obligation 
has  been  transformed  into  the  yoke  of  love. 

Civic  and  humanitarian  ideals. — The  growing  sense  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  family,  of  the  incessant  action  and 
reaction  of  friendship  and  acquaintances  should  prepare 
the  more  mature  child  to  realise  the  intimate  connection 
between  all  individuals,  not  merely  in  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  but  also  through  the  whole  State. 
And  so  he  can  come  to  understand  that  the  repercussion 
of  a  single  act  of  his,  like  a  stone  flung  into  a  pond, 
ultimately  extends  through  the  whole  body  politic. 
He  will  thus  learn  to  realise  the  responsibility  of  all  he 
does.  Moreover,  a  properly  organised  school  is  an 
admirable  object-lesson  for  boys  of  what  is  the  meaning 
of  a  State.  Its  strong  traditions  of  esprit  de  corps  can 
easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  patriotism,  and  its  teaching 
of  corporate  responsibility  is  capable  of  similar  expan- 
sion. But  with  the  younger  children  we  possess  an 
excellent  ready-made  tool  in  history.  Alongside  of  the 
cult  of  the  family,  we  have  only  to  encourage  the  cult 
of  the  whole  ancestry  of  the  race  by  encouraging  the 
child's  instincts  for  hero-worship,  our  only  care  being 
to  choose  our  heroes  appropriately.  We  have  only  to 
show  the  child,  whether  it  be  in  France,  Germany,  or 
England,  what  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  have  gone 
to  the  building  up  of  his  country,  and  how  willingness 
to  repay  in  his  turn  is  the  only  way  of  meeting  the 
crushing  and  intolerable  obligation.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  normal  child  is  glad  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  debt  not  as  a  damnosa  hereditas,  but  as  some- 
thing that  appeals  to  all  that  is  highest  in  his  nature. 
We  may  further  point  out  that  if  the  game  of  each  man 
for  himself  goes  on,  on  a  large  scale,  the  country  must 
inevitably  come  to  grief.  And,  lastly,  we  need  some 
humanitarian  teaching  to  prevent  the  national  sense 
becoming  too  Chauvinist,  too  Jingo,  by  reminding  the 
pupil  that  all  men  are  brothers. 

To  sum  up.  The  young  live  largely  in  the  ideal, 
which  is  the  natural  receptacle  for  their  superfluous 
energies  and  for  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  educator 
to  supply  the  framework. 

The  underlying  ideals  of  moral  instruction  are  part  of 
the  natural  aliment  for  which  the  child's  soul  longs. 
Speaking  quite  personally,  they  seem  to  me  assimilable 
with  the  various  religious  ideals — which,  to  my  mind, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  spiritual  diet  of 
the  child.  And,  finally,  these  moral  ideals  should  be 
based  on  the  intimate  relation  between  rights  and 
duties  in  the  several  spheres — personal,  family,  social, 
civic  and  humanitarian. 


Education  in  China 

By  J.  Shillaker 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Chinese  had 
schools  in  the  twenty-fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  if  their  historians  may  be  believed.  Under  the  Chang 
(18-12  cent.  B.C.)  dynasty  a  system  of  education  was  de- 
veloped, and  a  boy  could  progress  from  the  primary  grade 
to  the  tertiary.  But  it  was  su  bsequent  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  when  the  family  of  Tcheou  ascended  the  throne, 
that  the  emperors  became  more  active  in  looking  after 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  community.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  and  masses.  In 
the  imperial  capital  five  different  schools  existed,  the 
gymnasium  of  the  east,  the  superior  school,  the  chamber 
of  the  blind  (or  music  school),  the  great  school,  and  the 
suburban  school.  The  first  four  of  these  were  devoted 
to  the  training  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  other  sons  of 
the  emperor,  the  sons  of  princes  and  officers,  and  those 
destined  for  graduation  in  letters. 

Studies  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  seasons. 
In  spring  and  summer  pupils  learned  the  dance  with  the 
pen  and  flute  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  east ;  in  spring 
they  were  taught  to  sing  and  to  play  musical  instruments ; 
in  autumn  rites  and  ceremonies  were  practised  under  the 
director  of  ceremonies,  and  archery  in  a  place  set  apart 
for  that  purpose ;  in  winter  the  director  of  literary 
studies  taught  the  four  sacred  books  (history,  versified 
chants,  rites,  music)  in  the  superior  college. 

A  superior  officer  supervised  and  inspected  these 
studies,  regulated  the  place  of  students  in  the  ceremonial 
dance,  and  gave  ethical  instruction,  especially  in  filial 
piety  and  fraternal  love.  The  chief  teacher  taught  the 
three  virtues  and    the  three  practices ;    others  gave 


lessons  in  good  living  and  in  the  six  duties,  viz.,  the  five 
kinds  of  rites,  the  five  kinds  of  music,  the  five  ways 
of  drawing  the  bow,  the  five  ways  of  managing  a  horse, 
the  six  kinds  of  writing,  and  the  nine  operations  of 
arithmetic. 

The  hereditary  prince  entered  the  primary  school  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  the  great  school  at  fifteen  ;  other 
pupils  entered  at  thirteen  and  twenty. 

Boys  and  girls  were  prepared  at  home.  This  prepara- 
tion became  systematic  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  seven 
they  were  separated. 

Boys  learned  the  numbers  x,  10, 100,  1000,  10,000,  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  elements  of  arithmetic. 
Writing  was  learned  by  tracing  characters  with  a  sharp 
instrument  on  bamboo  boards.  Versified  chants  were 
read  aloud.  The  body  was  developed  by  means  of 
dances,  and  the  rudiments  of  archery  and  of  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  and  of  chariots  were  acquired. 

The  education  of  girls  was  entirely  private  and  domes- 
tic. Children  of  the  people  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  suburban  school  passed  into  the  superior 
school. 

Education  was  systematised  throughout  the  empire. 
A  schoolroom  was  provided  for  every  250  houses. 
Each  canton  had  its  primary  school,  each  district 
its  secondary  school,  each  principality  its  superior 
school.  The  provincial  who  proved  his  capacity 
by  examination  could  proceed  to  the  schools  of  the 
capital.  Tests  were  given  to  each  pupil  in  his  first, 
fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  years.  Successful  candidates 
received  a  distinctive  title  and  a  certificate.  Boys 
attended  the  primary  school  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  the  secondary  until  that  of  nineteen. 

The  chief  of  each  territorial  division  exercised  general 
control  of  the  administration  and  practice  of  education 
within  his  district.  Pupils  who  merited  distinction  in 
the  final  school  were  reported  to  the  sovereign.  These 
advanced  graduates,  classed  according  to  attainment, 
were  eligible  for  state  appointments.  The  order  of  those 
equal  in  merit  was  decided  by  their  skill  in  archery. 

The  civil  war  preceding  the  accession  of  the  Han  (204 
B.C-220  a.d.)  family  caused  the  abandonment  of  public 
organised  education,  and  the  ancient  books  were  burned. 
Private  enthusiasm,  however,  remained,  and  in  one  of  the 
many  private  venture  schools  the  great  Confucius  and  his 
scarcely  less  famous  disciple  Meng-tseu  were  educated. 
The  former,  whose  influence  has  permeated  China  from 
that  day  to  this,  made  four  collections  of  such  remnants 
of  the  ancient  literature  as  he  could  find,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  Books,  were  venerated  throughout 
the  empire.  The  first  is  a  collection  of  versified  chants 
depicting  misery  or  happiness,  and  celebrating  the 
virtues  or  vices  of  several  sovereigns ;  the  second  con- 
tained rules  framed  by  earlier  kings  and  fragments  of 
their  history ;  the  third  is  a  book  of  divination ;  and 
the  fourth,  which  is  lost,  a  book  of  rites,  was  replaced  by 
a  compilation  of  ancient  rites  and  etiquette.  In  addi- 
tion he  made  two  elementary  treatises,  the  former 
treating  of  filial  piety  and  the  latter  of  the  ill-effects 
of  abandoning  the  ancient  institutions.     These  books 
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have  formed  the  bases  of  Chinese  literary  education 
through  the  centuries. 

The  inventions  of  paper  and  writing  thereon  with  ink 
facilitated  studies,  and  a  new  system  of  characters  easier 
to  trace  followed  their  discovery. 

Under  the  first  Han  (204  b.c-8  a.d.)  dynasty  the  dis- 
ciples of  Confucius  survived  many  persecutions,  and 
gradually  acquired  predominant  influence  at  Court.  The 
fifth  emperor  reorganised  class  and  popular  instruction 
throughout  his  domain,  and  the  literary  class  enjoyed 
supremacy  in  political  administration.  The  Minister  of 
Rites,  chosen  from  this  class,  controlled  examinations, 
studies,  and  the  civil  service.  Aspirants  were  classed 
according  to  their  proficiency  in  one  of  the  six  liberal 
arts,  viz.,  music,  arithmetic,  ceremonies,  the  use  of  the 
bow,  the  art  of  managing  a  chariot,  and  knowledge 
of  the  books  of  history. 

In  the  final  examination  two  sets  of  questions  were 
proposed.  These  were  written  on  two  tables,  the  easier 
set  on  the  larger  table.  Whichever  set  of  questions 
the  candidate  hit  with  his  arrow  he  answered.  This  was 
called  "  shooting  at  the  tables." 

In  addition  to  the  superior  academy,  three  other 
institutions  designed  for  the  teaching  of  sacred  ideas 
existed  in  or  near  the  imperial  capital.  The  "  Round 
Table  "  contained  eight  large  halls  and  a  dozen  boarding- 
houses  ;  it  was  set  apart  for  the  sons  of  the  king  and 
of  his  superior  officers.  The  "Luminous  Hall"  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  "  Tower  of  Spirits  "  was  the  college  of  astronomers. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  popular  education  during 
this  dynasty  owes  its  impetus  to  Wen-ong,  governor  of 
Chu,  who,  seeing  his  people  ignorant  and  vicious,  raised 
them  morally  and  intellectually  by  means  of  a  system  of 
colleges  and  schools  which  he  instituted.  His  personal 
visits  to  towns  multiplied  pupils  and  aroused  enthusiasm. 
He  introduced  competitive  examinations,  cultivated  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  under  his  beneficent  rule  the 
students  of  Chu  became  celebrated  not  less  for  their 
virtues  than  for  their  learning.  The  whole  of  China 
followed  his  lead.  Instruction  based  upon  the  works 
of  Confucius  was  given.  Schools  were  graded.  Pro- 
gress from  grade  to  grade  was  encouraged,  and  the  lad  of 
ambition  and  intellect  could  reach  the  highest  offices 
of  State  employment.  Numerous  edicts  were  promulgated 
nourishing  the  new  movement.  Titles  rewarded  him  who 
attained  distinction  in  studies  and  in  morals.  The 
ideal  product  of  this  dynasty  at  this  time  was  the  perfect 
man,  sound  in  body,  keen  and  ready  of  intellect,  mind 
stored  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  with  personal 
character  fully  developed  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
ideas  of  piety  and  morality. 

General  Wang-mang  usurped  the  throne,  ruled 
despotically,  and  was  assassinated.  The  palace  was 
burned ;  the  imperial  archives  and  library  were  con- 
sumed. A  member  of  the  house  of  Han  ascended  the 
throne.  He  had  not  the  support  of  the  literates,  and 
was  deposed.  His  successor,  of  the  same  family,  nourished 
on  the  writings  of  Confucius,  well  disposed  towards 
studies,  showed  favour  to  the  lettered  community.     In 


his  capital,  Lo-yang,  on  the  Yellow  River,  he  built  a 
higher  college,  and  under  him  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction similar  in  its  details  to  that  which  existed 
under  the  first  dynasty  was  reconstituted.  During 
the  third  decade  of  the  second  century  a.d.  a  short 
period  of  decadence  ensued,  and  buildings  fell  into  decay ; 
but  by  146  a.d.  a  revival  had  taken  place,  since  in  that 
year  30,000  journeyed  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  their  degrees.  The  descendants  of  Con- 
fucius were  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes  and  enriched 
with  valuable  gifts  of  money  and  of  silks.  The  finances 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  within  the  capital  were  drawn 
from  the  imperial  treasury  ;  the  support  of  district 
schools  was  derived  from  the  local  exchequer. 

Decadence  again  set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 
The  sons  of  highly  placed  officials  fraudulently  escaped 
the  rigours  of  the  competitive  examination,  while  the  poor 
and  earnest  student  was  excluded  from  the  appoint- 
ments that  his  attainments  should  have  secured.  The 
literates  remonstrated  in  vain  against  the  power  of  the 
eunuchs,  withdrew  from  court,  met  in  secret,  issued 
satires  and  scathing  criticisms  against  the  emperor,  and 
called  down  vengeance  on  their  heads.  Many  were 
imprisoned,  and  at  least  a  thousand  were  executed. 

The  Yellow  Bonnets,  disciples  of  Tao,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  The  capital  was  burnt.  The  em- 
peror abdicated.  Education  languished  and  civil  war 
flourished.  Three  new  kingdoms  arose  from  the  ruins 
of  the  empire. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  the  three 
kingdoms  were  again  reunited  under  the  Tsin  dynasty. 
The  founder  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  erected  a 
higher  college  in  his  capital.  He  appointed  two  superior 
officers,  with  a  staff  of  fifteen  assistants,  but  notwith- 
standing his  endeavours,  internal  and  external  troubles 
ruined  his  enterprises.  The  land  seethed  with  the 
turmoil  of  Tartar  invasions  often  repeated.  The 
followers  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  Tao  ceaselessly 
struggled  for  power.  Competitive  examinations  were 
conducted  irregularly.  Colleges  founded  one  year 
ceased  to  exist  the  next.  There  was  no  stability. 
Dynasty  yielded  to  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  the  retrogressive  movement  in  education  and 
the  disruptive  force  of  internal  and  external  troubles 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  emperor  in 
despair  broke  his  sword  and  burned  his  library  of  140,000 
volumes,  declaring  that  his  skill  in  arms  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  letters  were  both  useless. 

The  founder  of  the  Soui  (581  A.D.-618  a.d.)  dynasty, 
a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  letters,  spared  little 
on  learning,  but  his  son  was  as  prodigal  in  this  direc- 
tion as  his  father  had  been  penurious.  He  created  a 
renewed  interest  in  studies,  and,  following  the  older 
models,  refounded  a  State  system  of  education.  The 
result  showed  itself  in  the  production  of  many  books 
on  war,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  astrology.  His 
tolerance  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  of  Tao, 
together  with  his  heavy  imposts,  led  to  his  assassina- 
tion. 

The  epoch  covered  by  the  Thang  dynasty  (618-901 
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a.d.)  was  one  of  remarkable  enthusiasm  for  learning. 
Each  departmental  college  comprised  eighty  pupils  ; 
each  chief  place  in  a  department  had  three  orders  of 
colleges,  containing  sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  pupils  respec- 
tively ;  and  other  district  colleges  of  three  orders 
included  forty,  thirty-five,  and  twenty-five  pupils. 

The  six  colleges  of  the  imperial  capital  were  under  the 
direction  of  superior  State  officers.  The  two  hostels 
of  great  literature  and  of  higher  literature,  near  the 
capital,  provided  for  the  graduation  of  young  men  in 
high  literature.  The  syllabus  of  studies  included  the 
five  sacred  books,  the  authorised  dictionaries,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy. 

The  books  chosen  for  the  study  of  mathematics 
covered  a  wide  field,  and  at  least  fourteen  years  passed 
in  the  mathematical  schools  were  necessary  to  complete 
the  course.  Military  schools  were  also  established  in 
the  cantons. 

There  were  three  means  of  graduation  :  by  promo- 
tion subsequent  to  success  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tions ;  by  distinction  in  the  district  and  by  being 
"  presented-by-the-district  "  ;  by  having  the  honour 
conferred  by  the  emperor  on  account  of  "  extraordinary 
talents  "  in  virtue,  capability,  or  in  learning.  Graduates 
were  of  different  orders — graduates  of  superior  excellence, 
presented  graduates,  graduates  in  laws,  in  character,  in 
calculation,  in  knowledge  of  the  three  special  histories, 
or  of  one  of  them.  Graduates  who  comprehended  the 
sacred  books  were  further  subdivided  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge. 

Degrees  were  ceremoniously  conferred,  with  the 
drinking  of  wine  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  small  victim. 
The  song  beginning  "  The  stag  raised  on  high  his  voice  " 
was  chanted. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  period  the  strifes  of  sec- 
taries, the  Tibetan  invasion,  and  the  rise  of  the  eunuchs 
brought  about  a  deterioration  in  studies. 

Wealth  rather  than  learning  gained  State  appoint- 
ments. Owing  to  complaints  of  laxity  of  examining 
officers,  the  direction  of  the  competitive  examinations 
was  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Offices,  though  the 
Minister  of  Rites  retained  the  right  of  appointment  to 
places  in  the  administration.  The  great  jealousy  that 
existed  between  these  officers  militated  against  efficiency, 
inasmuch  as  the  best  positions  were  distributed  by  the 
Minister  of  Rites  to  the  privileged  classes. 

A  great  advance  in  medical  studies  followed  en- 
couragement given  to  experiment.  Military  schools 
also  flourished.  Aspirants  submitted  to  seven  tests  : 
shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow  at  the  great  butt ; 
archery  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  management  of  the 
lance  on  foot  ;  management  of  the  lance  on  horse- 
back ;  physical  development ;  distinct  pronunciation  ; 
and  the  carrying  of  burdens. 

Civil  war  devastated  the  country  during  the  first  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  arts  of  peace  declined  ; 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  Soung  (960-1275  a.d.)  family 
on  the  throne  a  renaissance  set  in,  which  was  assisted 
by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  whereby 
books  were  multiplied  rapidly.     Ruined  collegiate  build- 


ings were  repaired.  The  founding  of  public  libraries 
containing  thousands  of  books  brought  the  means  of 
gaining  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  thousands,  and 
these  libraries  ultimately  developed  into  district  colleges 
which  took  the  place  of  the  older  ones. 

Frauds  committed  during  the  competitive  examina- 
tions led  to  the  making  of  strict  regulations.  Officials 
controlled  the  issue  of  authorised  paper  to  candidates  and 
verified  the  particulars  entered  thereon.  Each  paper 
carried  the  official  seal,  together  with  the  name,  age, 
canton,  test,  and  rank  of  the  candidate.  Examination 
results  were  entered  thereon  in  red  ink.  All  particulars 
entered  were  checked.  Severe  penalties  awaited  those 
found  guilty  of  accepting  bribes,  breaking  regulations, 
or  giving  unjust  decisions. 

Additional  precautions  limited  the  possibility  of  cheat- 
ing in  1015,  when  a  bureau  of  copyists  was  founded.  The 
duty  of  its  members  consisted  in  transcribing  exactly  the 
answers  of  candidates. 

During  the  reign  of  Chin-tsoung  (1068-1085)  his 
minister  introduced  many  reforms.  He  suppressed 
many  of  the  intermediate  degrees,  simplified  examina- 
tions, modified  the  courses  of  study,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  ancient  books  which  became  the  recognised 
text-books  of  the  schools.  These,  tainted  with  false 
doctrine,  incurred  condemnation  by  the  lettered  class. 
After  a  rebellion  in  Cochin-China  the  minister  retired 
in  disgrace,  and  wrote  an  analytic  dictionary  of  the 
characters  of  the  Chinese  language. 

The  new  emperor  restored  the  old  order,  but  with 
important  modifications.  Pupils  of  the  higher  college 
were  classed  in  three  orders,  those  of  the  exterior,  interior, 
and  superior  chambers,  according  to  their  merit  and  the 
place  of  their  lodging.  Promotion  from  one  to  another 
depended  on  success  in  studies.  Marks  were  awarded  on 
class  work  as  well  as  on  compositions  done  for  exami- 
nations. The  three-chamber  system  extended  to  the 
provinces. 

Later  the  celebrated  Kubla-Khan  especially  nourished 
the  three  sciences  of  medicine,  divination,  and  astrology. 
Under  the  Chinese  dynasty  Ming  (1368-1644  a.d.)  an 
elementary  school  was  erected  for  every  twenty-five 
houses.  Official  codes  and  regulations  were  issued 
respecting  rites,  archery,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
Masters  and  pupils  received  a  supply  of  food.  The 
shape  of  vestments  was  regulated  by  statute. 

In  1466  the  system  of  classification  by  marks  gained 
during  examination  was  replaced  by  the  awarding  of 
marks  for  terms  kept,  time  spent  at  home  with  special 
instructors  being  also  counted. 

Side  by  side  with  the  State  public  libraries  many 
libraries  sustained  by  private  associations  arose.  These 
were  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  former.  The  edict 
ordering  their  abolition  was  only  imperfectly  obeyed,  and 
after  a  time  they  again  flourished  with  renewed  vigour. 
In  addition  to  a  splendidly  organised  system  of  literary 
education,  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ming  family  encouraged 
military  studies,  music,  and  astrology. 

Every  village  under  the  Mantchoux  dynasty  possessed 
its  school.     The  beginner  learned  by  heart  the  book  of 
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the  three  words,  then  that  of  the  four  characters,  at  the 
rate  of  four,  and  afterwards  of  six,  characters  a  day. 
These  he  repeated  to  the  master,  backing  the  book.  He 
learned  to  write  by  tracing  characters  on  transparent 
paper. 

School  hours  were  from  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning 
until  noon,  and  from  two  o'clock  until  six. 

When  the  characters  were  known  the  boy  studied  the 
four  books  of  morals  containing  precepts  from  Confucius 
and  Meng-tseu,  and  afterwards  the  five  classical  books. 
The  master  explained  the  meanings  of  passages  which  had 
to  be  learned  by  heart.  At  the  end  of  their  fifth  or  sixth 
year  of  school  life  pupils  knew  enough  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  life,  but  those  who  desired  to  enter  for  the 
literary  competitions  stayed  at  school  longer.  Arith- 
metic was  taught  only  in  the  schools  of  mathematics. 

The  director  of  education  had  charge  of  examinations 
and  nominated  the  teachers  in  the  higher  colleges.  He 
conducted  an  annual  examination  in  the  subjects  of 
primary  study — e.g.,  morals,  Chinese  language  and  modern 
reading,  the  kind  of  writing  for  competitions,  handwriting 
exercises,  analysis'  of  a  prose  passage  taken  from  the 
classical  books,  composition  in  ancient  and  modern  style, 
the  rites  and  the  song. 

Competitive  exEminations  were  conducted  with  in- 
creased strictness.f  Nv  meroi;  s  c  fhcers  with  special  duties 
assisted  the  [  examiners.  The  paper  used,  which  the 
State  stationers  manufactured,  was  divided  into  squares 
by  means  of  lines.  Each  paper  was  sealed,  and  names 
of  candidates  covered  up.  A  copy  of  the  candidates' 
answers,  made  in  the  bureau  of  copyists,  was  submitted 
to  the  examiners.  Examinations  for  the  second  degree, 
the  licentiate,  took  place  contemporaneously  every  third 
year  in  the  provincial  capitals.  They  lasted  about 
thirty  days.  The  hall  of  examinations  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  cells  about  4  ft.  by  3  in  area,  with 
a  single  entrance,  a  seat,  and  a  table.  Candidates  on 
entry  subscribed  the  register,  and  were  searched.  All 
objects  served  to  them  were  under  control.  A  military 
guard  watched  the  hall  day  and  night.  The  very 
officers  were  under  supervision.  After  the  last  test  the 
hall  was  closed  for  twenty-five  days,  during  which  the 
papers  were  examined.  Three  cannons  gave  the  signal 
that  the  lists  were  ccmplete.  The  names  of  the  success- 
ful candidates  were  read  aloud  one  by  one,  and  after 
each  name  a  salvo  of  three  cannon-shots  was  fired.  The 
under-governor  invested  each  with  the  cap,  gown,  and 
buttcns[distinctive  of  the  degree. 

Examinations  for  the  "  doctorate  "  were  conducted 
every  three  years  in  the  imperial  capital,  and  candidates 
had  to  present  a  certificate  of  identity  from  the  prefect  of 
their  district. 

Travelling  expenses  and  a  grant  for  winter  clothing 
were  allowed,  and  those  frcm  the  more  distant  regions 
used  gratuitously  the  horses  of  the  State  post. 

The  high-water  mark  of  scholarship,  membership  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  China,  could  be  gained  by 
passing  a  ccmpetitive  examination  held  in  the  imperial 
palace  under  the  supervision  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  Rites.     A  further  examination  before  the 


emperor  was  taken  by  those  aspiring  to  first  or  second 
rank  in  the  college. 

Of  late  years  various  modifications  have  been  intro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  conflict  of  East  and  West.  A 
system  of  colleges  similar  to  those  of  Europe  was 
established  in  1898,  but  this  was  abandoned.  Western 
ideas  are  gradually  permeating  China.  The  influence  of 
commerce,  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  of  the  advance 
of  Western  ideas  increases  daily.  In  1903  the  Dowager 
Empress  substituted  examinations  in  the  sciences  and 
languages  of  the  West  for  those  of  literary  competitions. 


The  International  Drawing 
Congress 

Art  Teaching  in  Public  Schools 

By  A.  W.  Carter 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  above  Congress,  which  took 
place  at  South  Kensington  during  the  first  week  in 
August,  Lord  Carlisle  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
of  art  did  not  extend  to  our  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities, and  to  this  he  attributed  the  indifference  of  the 
governing  classes  towards  art.  The  Times,  also,  in  a 
leading  article  on  the  Congress,  remarked  that  it  is  of 
little  use  to  raise  the  standard  of  art  unless  the  public 
are  taught  to  know  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
in  art. 

This  indifference  was  further  emphasised  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  Congress.  For  while  it  proved  how 
systematic,  well-considered  and  wide  in  scope  is  the  art 
education  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  its  growing 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  modern  and  demo- 
cratic educational  authorities  of  England  and  Scotland, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  represent  the  larger  public 
schools.  Thus  any  analysis  of  the  various  schemes  of 
instruction  would  be  to  little  purpose. 

Yet  it  may  be  justly  urged  that  the  artistic  influence 
of  the  public  schools  is  by  no  means  small,  if  only  that 
which  is  silently  exercised  by  the  beauty  of  their  build- 
ings and  surroundings.  Many  of  them,  too,  have 
museums  well  endowed  with  art  treasures,  and  (still 
more  important)  practical  teaching  by  masters  of  ability 
and  enthusiasm. 

But  notwithstanding  these  favouring  circumstances  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  art  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  never  a  subject  for 
discussion  at  a  Headmasters'  Conference.  It  is  still 
in  the  majority  of  schools  regarded  as  an  "  extra," 
compulsory  lessons  generally  being  confined  to  one 
hour  a  week  in  the  lower  school,  often  as  an  alternative 
to  music.  Such  conditions  do  not  justify  an  assertion 
that  the  teaching  of  art  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  general  education  given  by  the  public 
schools. 

Perhaps  the  chief  causes  of  this  apathy  may  be  traced 
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to  the  popular  misconception  which  confuses  drawing 
with  the  training  of  an  artist,  and  in  a  great  part  also  to 
the  traditional  methods  which  often  passed  for  "  art 
teaching."  The  teaching  of  mathematics  or  literature 
is  not  confined  only  to  possible  wranglers  or  poets, 
neither  should  drawing  be  confined  only  to  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  a  natural  gift. 

In  spite  of  over-crowded  time-tables  and  the  tendency 
to  pile  up  subjects  according  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
teachers,  modern  methods  of  teaching,  as  revealed  by 
the  Congress  exhibition,  entitle  drawing  to  serious 
consideration  for  inclusion  in  educational  schemes. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  exhibition  was  the  work 
of  very  young  children,  and  the  methods  illustrating 
how  these  childish  impulses  are  carefully  stimulated 
and  cultivated  until  the  power  of  drawing  is  developed 
as  naturally  as  the  power  of  language.  Miss  Phillips,  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  Dr.  Kerschensteiner, 
of  Munich,  read  papers  on  the  training  and  development 
of  this  faculty,  and  their  conclusions  should  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  teachers  and  psychologists,  even 
though  they  may  not  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  writing  some  years  ago  on  the  "  Begin- 
nings of  Mind  and  Language,"  illustrates  the  same 
idea,  and  suggests  how  a  childish  sketch  might  be  made 
to  lead  to  further  observation  and  effort.  Thus  it  would 
appear  to  be  only  parental  ignorance  which  prevents 
drawing  from  being  a  common  gift. 

Preparatory  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  too  engrossed  upon 
the  examination  goal  to  allow  this  heuristic  line  of 
teaching  to  continue  to  senior  schools.  Thus  what 
might  be  a  useful  link  is  broken.  Yet  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  value  of  drawing  as  an  educa- 
tional agent  (as  apart  from  being  a  useful  accomplish- 
ment in  itself)  should  not  prevail  in  the  later  schooling. 
Some  excellent  art  work  from  the  Dartford  Grammar 
School  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  with  the  statement 
that  as  a  result  of  giving  three  hours  a  week  to  science 
and  three  to  art  the  science  had  considerably  improved. 
Such  evidence  as  this  suggests  that  the  problem  is  not 
entirely  one  of  over-crowded  time-tables. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  training  the  public 
taste  in  art  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable divergence  of  views,  and  the  Congress  wisely 
refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  how  this 
desirable  end  should  be  achieved.  One  speaker  pleaded 
"  that  every  school  should  have,  as  its  crowning  glory, 
a  real  '  Drawing  Room,'  where  art  should  be  enthroned, 
homage  paid,  and  worship  rendered,  &c."  More 
pessimistic  observers  of  the  average  school-boy  will 
doubtless  fear  that  his  homage  would  be  of  the  kind 
he  pays  to  "  Aunt  Sally."  The  whole  question  of  the 
training  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  school-boys  is  hedged 
with  difficulties,  and  often  the  attempt  would  result 
in  more  harm  than  good.  Even  if  the  science  of  aesthe- 
tics could  be  taught  it  would  be  quite  beyond  his  reason- 
ing powers.  And  whereas  one  speaker  deprecated  that 
"  learning  to  draw  "  and  "  imitation  "  had  been  too  long 
substituted  for  "  appreciation  of  harmony,"  another 
speaker  said  that  "  any  attempt  to  teach  the  untruthful 


composition  which  makes  great  art  is  to  lead  the  boy 
down  the  slippery  paths  to  perdition."  And  this  latter 
remark  rings  true.  Direct  teaching  on  what  is  beautiful 
in  nature  or  art  must  only  lead  to  confusion  or  insin- 
cerity. Far  too  many  people  depend  upon  the  eloquence 
of  Ruskin  for  their  appreciation  of  nature.  Boys  should 
be  trained  to  appreciate  a  work  of  art,  not  by  the  applica- 
tion of  rules  or  theories  of  harmony,  but  by  the  means 
of  their  own  trained  observation.  It  must  be  taken  for 
granted  that  what  he  considers  beautiful  is  fit  for  his 
purpose.  And  if  it  is  urged  that  there  are  certain 
standards  of  art  on  which  the  world  is  agreed,  this  is  not 
the  case.  For  example,  William  Morris  always  refused 
to  see  beauty  in  Greek  art.  The  human  or  natural 
interest  make  their  first  appeal  to  the  average  boy  in 
literature  and  so  it  is  in  art.  And  from  these  interests 
he  will  be  led  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  art.  Thus  history, 
literature,  even  geography  could  be  made  to  excite 
much  artistic  interest.  Specialists  in  these  subjects 
may  feel  that  they  have  quite  a  wide  enough  field  of  their 
own  without  burdening  themselves  with  matters  outside 
their  sphere  ;  yet  architecture  vivifies  history  in  a  way 
that  cannot  fail  to  rouse  a  boy's  imagination  and  excite 
his  reverence  for  noble  buildings.  And  though  school- 
books  are  lavishly  illustrated  in  these  days,  these  oppor- 
tunities are  capable  of  more  general  extension.  The 
chapters  on  "  Resultant  Forms  "  in  Modern  Painters 
are  full  of  suggestions  in  the  teaching  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, for  Ruskin's  observation  was  wonderful  and  his 
studies  from  nature  full  of  artistic  instinct.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  average  schoolmaster  knows  little  of  art ; 
even  in  classics  it  is  seldom  a  subject  that  comes  within 
his  immediate  range.  His  training  previous  to  going 
up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  seldom  gave  him  power  to 
appreciate  their  architectural  beauties  to  such  an  extent 
as  some  training  in  the  history  of  art  might  have  done. 

This  isolation  of  art  from  the  universities  was  one  of 
the  subjects  discussed  by  the  Congress  and  resulted  in  a 
suggestion  that  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  should  be 
included  in  the  university  curriculum.  The  ordinary 
undergraduate  has  but  little  time — even  if  he  has  the 
inclination — to  reap  much  advantage  from  occasional 
lectures  on  art  and  architecture.  This  state  of  affairs 
did  not  always  exist :  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
isolation  is  no  doubt  due  to  what  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond 
pointed  out  as  "  the  non-existence  of  that  excellent 
custom  of  gentlemen  completing  their  education  by 
making  the  '  grand  tour '  on  the  continent,  generally 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  became  intimate 
with  the  artists  of  the  day,  getting  experience  and 
knowledge  upon  which  they  acted,  and  which  had  a 
living  influence  on  the  art  of  the  age."  >. 

Speakers  from  America  reported  that  there  was  an 
increasing  tendency  there  for  the  study  of  art  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  American 
centres  of  learning,  and  this  suggests  that  it  would  have 
been  an  interesting  experiment  to  have  seen  the  "  Slade" 
bequest  established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a 
practical  school  for  the  fine  arts,  on  the  lines  of  the  Slade 
School  of  the  London  University. ^~~  No  one  denies  the 
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vigorous  influence  of  the  Slade  School  on  ideas  of  modern 
art,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
flourished  equally  well  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It 
was  curious  that  at  an  International  Drawing  Congress 
on  the  teaching  of  art,  and  meeting  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  no  mention  should  have  been  made  of 
the  Ruskin  Drawing  School.  Ruskin  founded  the 
school  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Congress  met ; 
and  when  the  latter  advocated  that  degrees  in  "  Fine 
Arts  "  should  be  granted  by  the  universities  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  that  Dr.  Acland,  when  Vice-Chancellor, 
brought  a  similar  proposal  before  Convocation  in  1875 
as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School. 
The  reasons  for  the  non-success  of  the  school  might  have 
been  of  considerable  enlightenment  to  the  Congress, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ruskin  never  com- 
pleted its  organisation  according  to  his  ideals,  and  the 
trustees  have  received  no  further  endowment  beyond 
Ruskin's  original  contribution. 

Among  other  matters  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress was  the  training  of  art  masters,  on  which  a  paper, 
■distinguished  for  its  breadth  of  view,  was  read  by  the 
Rector  of  Montrose  Academy.  He  outlined  a  scheme  for 
■the  training  of  art  teachers  in  Scotch  secondary  schools  ; 
and  which  is  in  course  of  adoption  by  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department.  Papers  were  also  read  on  "  Drawing 
for  the  Professions  "  by  the  art  master  of  Harrow  School, 
and  on  "  Drawing  for  the  Army  Examinations"  by  the 
art  master  of  Sherborne.  These,  together  with  the  other 
papers  of  the  Congress,  are  to  be  published  early  in 
November,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  proceedings 
•will  afford  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  art  work  done  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  of  the  value  of  the  lessons 
to  be  learned. 


Humane  Mathematics 

VII.  Division 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

•"  rravra  'pit,"  said  the  Greek,  and  "  Change  is  our 
portion  here,"  agrees  the  English  hymnologist.  Prob- 
ably then  Division  alters,  and  as  it  is  long  ago  since 
the  rhyme  beginning  "  Multiplication  is  vexation " 
became  popular,  there  is  every  possibility  that  division 
may  now  be  considerably  modified  in  character. 

If  so,  the  question  arises,  Has  it  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
or  has  it  improved  from  "  bad "  to  "  indifferent," 
■"  fair,"  "  good,"  or  even  to  "  excellent "  ? 

This  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  settle  as  so  much  has 
recently  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  upon  examina- 
tion the  thing  proves  to  be  more  difficult,  for  a  study 
of  the  numerous  books  which  deal  with  the  teaching  of 
Division  produces  upon  one  that  desirable  educational 
effect — it  makes  one  ponder. 

One  book  explains  the  subject  after  one  fashion, 
another  after  another,  a  third  explains  Division  away 


altogether.  Here  it  is  only  subtraction,  there  it  is  but 
the  reverse  of  multiplication.  According  to  this  autho- 
rity you  can  divide  sheep  by  sheep,  but  not  sheep  by 
men ;  while  according  to  that,  sheep  can  be  divided  by 
men  and  also  by  times. 

These  very  simple  and  obvious  statements  can  (we 
are  assured)  be  clearly  grasped  by  the  youthful  mind, 
and  are  concisely  expressed  in  one  book : 

sheep 

=  times; 


sheep 
sheep  . 


men 


In  the  other  book : 


sheep 
men 

sheep 
times 


is  nonsense. 


=  sheep  apiece  ; 


=  sheep. 


The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  while  we  feel 
"  how  very  very  superior "  the  generation  which  is 
taught  in  this  way  must  be  over  its  predecessors,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  into  considerable  doubt 
as  to  what  the  nature  of  Division  really  is,  and  therefore 
find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than 
it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  rhyme. 

In  those  days,  just  as  now,  the  word  "  division  " 
was  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  what  it  meant  when  it  occurred  in  the  arith- 
metic book.  There  a  Division  table  could  be  found  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  6  divided  by  3  was  2  and  so  on, 
while  subsequently  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  in  order 
to  divide,  say,  152  by  2  you  put  down 

2)152 

and  after  saying  2  into  15,  7  and  1  over ;  2  into  12  goes  6, 
achieved 

2)152 
76 

That  was  the  whole  of  it :    152  had  now  been  divided 
by  2  and  the  result  was  76. 

In  other  words,  Division  was  defined  as  a  process  by 
which  from  any  two  sets  of  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  &c,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Division  table  a  third  set  of  digits  could  be 
obtained. 

It  was  this  process  that  the  rhyme  implicitly  declares 
to  be  vexatious,  and  despite  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
Greek  and  the  suggestion  of  the  hymnologist,  this  process 
remains  the  same  to-day,  and  gives  rise  to  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  vexation  as  ever  it  did. 

However,  our  two  authorities,  so  distant  in  time  and 
space  but  so  closely  allied  in  spirit,  are  by  no  means  done 
with  yet,  for  a  thing  is  not  so  much  what  it  is  in  itself 
as  what  people  think  it  to  be  ;  and  there  are  apparently 
very  few  writers  (and  therefore  no  doubt  very  few 
readers)  who  think  thus  of  Division.  Indeed  I  know  of 
no  popular  book  on  the  subject  of  teaching  which,  while 
insisting  that  the  pupil  must  gain  a  "many-sided  view" 
of  whatever  he  is  being  taught,  even  mentions  this  aspect 
of  Division.    And  yet  arithmetically  Division    is    and 
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will  always  remain  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  process 
of  dealing  with  the  symbols  that  denote  numbers  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  (and  therefore  of  vexation)  would 
be  avoided  if  this  were  more  generally  insisted  upon. 

The  word  "  division,"  as  we  have  said,  has  many 
different  meanings — and  here  it  is  written  with  a  capital 
D  when  used  in  the  arithmetical  sense — but  it  certainly 
does  not  bear  the  strain  which  some  writers  put  upon  it. 
Thus  in  no  sense  whatever  of  the  word  can  152  cows 
be  said  to  be  divided  by  2  cows,  unless  indeed  we  waited 
like  Baron  Munchausen  for  the  154  cows  to  get  in  a 
straight  line  when  (supposing  the  particular  two  not 
to  be  at  either  end)  they  might  be  said  to  divide  the  rest. 
If  we  wish  to  find  out  how  many  pairs  of  cows  there  are 
in  152  we  may  do  it  by  an  arithmetical  Division,  i.e., 
put  down  2)152  and  so  arrive  at  76,  or  we  may  drive 
the  cows  out  of  the  field  two  by  two  and  count  the  pairs  ; 
but  this  is  neither  arithmetic  nor  yet  is  it  dividing  152 
cows  by  2  cows. 

It  is  no  better  if  we  use  beans  instead  of  cows,  or  are 
content  with  performing  the  operation  mentally  by  a 
feat  of  imagination.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have 
in  a  proper  sense  of  the  word  divided  the  cows,  beans, 
or  imaginary  cows  into  pairs,  yet  even  so  it  was  not 
arithmetical  Division,  but  a  laborious  process  which  it 
is  the  object  of  arithmetic  to  spare  us,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  just  what  arithmetical  Division  is  not,  so  that  to 
the  beginner  the  double  use  of  the  word  may  easily  be 
made  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  Nor,  again,  except 
by  special  licence,  can  we  speak  of  dividing  152  cows 
by  76  times,  for  just  as  cows  are  too  gross  and  clumsy 
instruments  with  which  to  perform  the  concrete  physical 
act  of  division  or  separation,  so  "  times  "  are  too  etherial 
and  intangible  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  We  can 
remove  a  pair  of  cows  76  times  from  a  herd  of  152,  but 
this  is  not  called  "  division  by  76  times,"  nor  yet  is 
it  subtraction  ;  for  we  never  speak  of  subtracting  cows 
from  a  field,  since  this,  too,  is  an  arithmetical  process 
applicable  to  digits  only.    Thus,  when  we  put 

152 

2 

"150 

2 

"148 

we  are  said  to  have  subtracted  2  twice  from  152,  and  it 
is  the  essential  feature  of  arithmetic  that  we  pay  no 
heed  either  to  cows  or  times,  but  concern  ourselves 
entirely  with  the  marks  on  the  paper  and  similar  marks 
in  the  subtraction  table. 

It  is  then  to  be  feared  that  "  Division  now  is  worse  " 
in  many  cases,  since  formerly  a  child  learnt  how  to  master 
the  arithmetical  process  without  perhaps  being  shown 
clearly  how  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  solution  of 
actual  questions  of  classifying  or  separating  concrete 
objects,  while  now  too  often  he  is  made  to  confound  the 
two  things,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  speaking  about  them 
is  concerned. 

i  It  is  when  the  arithmetical  process  has  been  mastered 
and  when  the  concrete  questions  in  which  it  can  be  of 


use  have  been  distinguished  and  understood  that  it 
becomes  possible  to  consider  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing fresh  meanings  into  old  terms,  and  using  a  nota- 
tion which  is  ambiguous  and  applies  about  equally 
well  to  either  figures  or  facts.  Then  by  all  means  let 
convenience  be  supreme  and  allow  whatever  methods 
of  writing  or  speaking  seem  easiest,  for  every  one  will 
be  the  gainer.  There  is  no  practical  confusion  :  it  is 
only  when  the  theory  of  the  thing  is  being  taught  with 
a  view  to  imparting  mental  culture  and  developing 
accurate  methods  of  thought  that  the  ambiguity  is 
deadly,  since  it  must  produce  exactly  the  opposite  effect ; 
and  such  a  notation  is  only  easy  to  grasp  because  it 
appeals  to  those  natural  easy-going  habits  of  reasoning 
which  it  is  the  business  of  mathematics  to  correct. 

Apart  from  this,  such  an  expression  as  — is  an 

*  2  cows 

excellent  working  device.  If,  however,  this  is  allowed, 
so  must  all  similar  devices  be  permitted,  and  a  boy 
accustomed  to  divide  cows  by  cows  is  not  stupid  if  he 
divides  cows  by  pounds,  since  his  justification  is  exactly 
the  same  in  each  case.  Neither  expression  is  arith- 
metic ;  for  arithmetic  lets  neither  cow  nor  coin  pass  her 
threshold.  Nay  more,  she  is  colour-blind  and  form- 
blind,  for  she  sees  in  them  but  one  property,  and  to  her  all 
things  without  are  but  units,  while  within  she  occupies 
herself  in  tracing,  altering  and  retracing  upon  the  floor 
her  mystic  marks,  and  finally  gives  utterance  to  phrases 
about  neither  cattle  nor  coins  as  such,  but  merely  about 
their  numbers. 

Again,  neither  expression  is  English,  for  the  language 
only  allows  us  to  divide  cows  by  knives  or  hurdles,  and 
not  by  other  cows,  and  to  be  correct  we  should  speak 
of  taking  away  equal  groups  of  cows  or  of  dividing  the. 
digits  representing  the  number  of  one  set  of  cows  into 
the  digits  representing  the  number  of  the  other  set, 
according  as  we  wish  to  consider  the  practical  or  the 
arithmetical  side  of  the  question. 

Both  the  expressions  are,  however,  concise  and  forcible, 
and  familiarity  makes  them  look  very  reasonable  and 
proper. 

Thus  —  ={76    (price   of    a    cow — doubtless   a 

2  cows 

prize  animal)  or  £76  per  cow. 

So,  too,  there  is  no  reason  for  accepting  such  writing 
devices  as  these  and  refusing  to  have  cows  multiplied 
by   pounds,  e.g.,  £76   x    2  cows   =   £152   collectively, 

or  cows  multiplied  by  cows — for  if  — =  76  times 

*  2  cows 

it  also  equals  76  cows  (per  cow),  as,  for  instance,  if  we 

are  comparing  the  herds  of  a  man  who  possesses  152  cows 

and  a  man  who  has  only  2.     In  this  case  the  first  man  has 

76  cows  for  every  cow  belonging  to  the  second,  so  that 

152  cows  ,  ,  x 

z3z =  76  cows  (per  cow) ; 

2  cows 
and  hence 

76  cows  (per  cow)   x    2  cows  =   152  cows  (merely) 
if  the  question  is  looked  at  the  other  way  round. 
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In  all  such  cases  it  evidently  does  not  much  matter 
whether  pedantically  accurate  and  conventional  methods 
of  writing  are  adopted.  What  does  matter  is  that 
initially  the  parts  played  (i)  by  the  cows,  (2)  by  their 
numbers,  and  (3)  by  the  marks  denoting  their  numbers 
should  be  clearly  and  separately  understood. 

Does,  then,  all  this  discussion  result  in  nothing  ? 
I  think  not.  There  certainly  is  confusion  about  the 
beginning  of  Division  only  too  frequently.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question,  "  If  I  divide  14  apples  equally 
between  two  boys,  how  many  will  each  of  them  get  ?  " 

"  Seven,"  at  once  replies  a  boy. 

"  Is  that  abstract  or  concrete  ?  "  asks  the  master. 

"  Concrete,  sir  ?     It's  apples  ! "  says  the  good  boy. 

And  .  .  .  well — yes  !  .  .  .  perhaps  he's  right  .  .  .  but 
after  all  the  answer  to  "  How  many  ? "  cannot  be 
apples,  but  must  be  number  .  .  .  yes  !  mere  number. 
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I.  A  School  Excursion 

By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 

Middlesbrough   High   School 

The  success  that  attended  some  small  expeditions 
of  our  school  clubs  seemed  to  warrant  a  more  ambitious 
undertaking  in  the  shape  of  a  school  excursion  which 
was  arranged  for  our  last  half-term  holiday.  The 
d;stination  was  Durham,  where  the  cathedral  and  castle 
offer  excellent  examples  of  Norman  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  the  visit  was  made  in  the  special  interest  of 
first-year  boys  who  were  doing  the  Norman  period  of 
English  history,  although  any  others  who  cared  to 
come  were  cordially  welcomed. 

The  school  work  was  slightly  modified  to  enable  the 
boys  to  derive  full  advantage  from  the  proposed  visit.  In 
the  history  lessons  due  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  palatine  see  of  Durham  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Scotch,  and  Ranulf  Flambard  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. Several  lessons  were  devoted  to  architecture,  and 
the  chief  differences  between  Saxon,  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles  were  pointed  out.  The  assistance  of  the 
art  master  was  secured,  and  instead  of  the  usual  freehand 
drawing  the  boys  did  sketches  in  their  history  note- 
books of  different  types  of  architecture,  with  special 
reference  to  those  occurring  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
In  school  on  the  day  preceding  the  excursion  the  boys 
who  were  going  received  a  lesson  on  the  history  of  the 
cathedral,  and  a  cyclostyled  plan,  with  dates  of  the 
erection  of  the  chief  parts,  was  given  to  every  member 
of  the  party  and  carefully  explained. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  case  of  such  excursions  is 
the  cost,  but  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  by  the 
railway  company  and  the  cathedral  authorities  owing 
to  the  number  going,  and  the  total  cost,  including  train 
fare,  lunch,  admission  to  castle  and  cathedral  amounted 


to  only  3s.  8%d.  instead  of  the  usual  6s.  6d.  The  party 
consisted  of  forty-eight  boys  and  two  masters.  A  special 
railway  carriage  was  secured  and  disorder  at  the  station 
was  avoided  by  arranging  beforehand  who  were  to 
travel  together.  By  this  means  the  more  robustious 
members  of  the  party  made  the  journey  with  a  master, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  repress  that  noble 
rage  which  usually  bursts  forth  when  boys  travel  by 
train.  The  boys  were  told  to  provide  something  to 
read  on  the  way,  and  the  masters  in  consequence  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  some  fearful  and  wonderful 
periodicals  of  a  professedly  humorous  nature. 

After  reaching  Durham,  the  party  made  at  once  for 
the  castle,  and  the  conductor  (one  of  the  staff)  explained 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  building,  which  was  then 
explored  with  the  help  of  an  official  guide.  Only  about 
half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  the  castle,  as  the  cathedral 
is  of  more  value  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
Lunch  was  served  at  a  cafe  in  accordance  with  previous 
arrangements,  and  an  allowance  of  twenty  minutes 
proved  ample — at  any  rate  for  the  junior  members  of 
the  party.  A  halt  was  made  outside  the  cathedral, 
and  the  points  of  interest  in  the  exterior  were  explained 
with  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  building  previously 
given  to  the  boys.  The  interior,  first  viewed  from  the 
north  end,  was  a  revelation  to  the  majority  of  the  party, 
whose  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  had  been 
derived  from  much  smaller  and  humbler  buildings. 
Then  came  an  examination  of  the  cathedral,  the  necessary 
explanations  being  given  by  the  conductor,  who  obtained 
from  a  highly  interested  verger  any  further  information 
required.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  cathedral.  The  prison  aroused  most  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  considered  that  some  of  the  visitors 
deserved  more  than  a  temporary  stay  in  that  interesting 
spot.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  were  spent  in  the 
cathedral  and  then  all,  except  a  few  members  of  the 
Sketching  Club  who  remained  to  make  what  proved  to  be 
very  creditable  sketches,  returned  to  the  station  and 
subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  their  visit  as  a  piece 
of  composition  in  school. 

The  value  of  such  an  excursion  is  very  great.  It 
gives  reality  to  history  and  may  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tical work  in  that  subject.  The  pectoral  cross  of  St. 
Cuthbert  and  the  ring  Ranulf  Flambard  had  worn 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  saint  and  sinner  in  ques- 
tion were  real  men  and  not  mere  abstractions  living 
a  shadowy  life  within  the  dry  pages  of  a  history  text- 
book. The  Neville  tombs  and  screen  are  reminders  of 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  the  scorched  wall  of 
the  north  transept  is  an  abiding  memorial  of  the  Scotch 
captives,  imprisoned  in  the  cathedral  after  the  Battle 
of  Dunbar,  who  burnt  the  old  choir-stalls  to  keep  them- 
selves warm.  Architecture  described  in  a  text-book 
is  far  less  interesting  than  architecture  written  in  tables 
of  stone,  and  the  boys  showed  great  interest  in  the 
various  styles  and  in  the  different  work  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  axe  and  the  chisel. 

Such  visits  are  useful  in  stimulating  the  imagination 
and  in  creating  historical  atmosphere.    They  help  boys  to 
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realise  how  different  were  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  danger  from  the  Scotch  made 
strong  fortifications  necessary  for  castle  and  cathedral, 
and  when  the  monks  could  give  protection  from  power- 
ful oppressors  to  any  fugitive  who  grasped  the  great 
knocker  on  the  north  door. 

But  organisation  is  necessary  for  complete  success. 
The  master  teaching  the  history  in  question,  who  knows 
what  the  boys  have  learned  of  the  subject,  should  act  as 
guide,  and  this  entails  a  preliminary  visit  and  the  study 
of  guide-books  and  local  history.  The  preparation  of 
the  necessary  plans,  arrangements  with  railway  com- 
panies and  caterers  all  take  time,  but  the  results  amply 
repay  the  trouble  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  growth 
of  friendly  out-of-school  relations  between  teacher  and 
taught. 


II.  The  Degree  and  the  Man 

By  Assistant  Master 

It  seems  strange  that  in  these  days  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress there  should  still  remain  a  profession  in  which 
a  man's  career  is  practically  determined  by  his  manner 
of  passing  an  examination  in  his  twenty-second  year ; 
it  is  stranger  still  that  the  examination  should  be  one 
which  embraces  none  of  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fession in  question ;  but  it  is  strangest  of  all  that  these 
anomalies  should  exist  in  connection  with  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  business  in  the  world,  namely, 
that  of  training  the  young  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
paths  in  which  they  must  go.     Now  the  various  examina- 
tions at  the  universities,  by  means  of  which  a  man 
obtains  an  honours  degree,  are  in  themselves  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to  ensure  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subjects.      Indeed  it  may  safely  be  urged  that 
they  are  so  exhaustive  that  no  schoolmaster,  of  even  a 
second-  or  third-class  degree,  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
teach  more  than  half  he  knows  to  any  save  the  top 
two  forms  in  a  public  school.     It  is  possible,  nay,  even 
probable,  that  these  two  top  forms  will  require  the 
services  of  a  first-class  man,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  authorities  that  bestow  one  upon  them,  but  I 
do  most  strenuously  protest  against  the  first-class  degree 
being  the  one  and  only  skeleton-key  to  the  door  of  the 
scholastic    profession.     If    we    analyse    the    first-class 
degree  we  shall  find  that  it  is  merely  a  guarantee  of 
knowledge,  often  of  superfluous  knowledge.     The  latter 
we  may  dismiss  at  once  as  of  no  practical  use.     Were  you 
or  I  to  be  hiring  a  chauffeur  we  should  not  require  him 
to  be  so  skilful  that  he  could  build  an  engine  or  a  tube 
railway,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  schoolmaster,  nay, 
even  more  so,  for  superfluous  knowledge  in  a  single 
direction  comes  near  to  a  narrowed  genius  which  is 
notoriously  unhappy  in  the  management  of  youth. 

A  first-class  degree,  then,  may  be  necessary  for  dealing 
with  the  higher  forms  in  a  school,  but  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  and  middle  ones  it  is  no  better  than  a 
second-  or  third-class  one.     And  here  let  me  once  more 


repeat  that  no  degree  per  se  is  anything  more  than  a 
guarantee  of  knowledge ;  it  is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
of  power  to  impart  the  same.  The  degree  test  by 
itself  is  utterly  worthless  for  the  choosing  of  school- 
masters, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  little  knowledge 
with  the  power  to  impart  it  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
much  learning  with  no  ability  to  teach.  And  I  would 
specially  insist  upon  the  power  to  teach  as  one  of  the 
most  important  assets  of  the  schoolmaster,  yet  we  do  not 
find  any  examination  on  the  point  in  a  single  tripos  at 
Cambridge  or  school  at  Oxford. 

There  are,  however,  other  attributes  of  a  school- 
master which  are  wholly  desirable,  such  as  the  power 
of  maintaining  discipline  and  the  ability  to  organise 
and  manage  various  side  institutions.  There  is,  too, 
some  value  in  the  possession  of  a  fair  and  generous 
temper,  in  having  trained  oneself  to  be  a  desirable 
person  to  live  with  under  somewhat  intimate  and  trying 
circumstances.  To  these  one  may  add  the  power  of 
influencing  and  attracting  boys.  And  yet  I  must 
confess  that,  having  passed  through  the  honours  school 
of  one  university,  I  cannot  recall  any  paper  on  a  single 
one  of  these  subjects,  so  really  vital  to  my  career ! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  man  does  not  step 
forth  from  his    'varsity  life,  as  many  would  have  us 
believe,    a    ready-made    schoolmaster.     Some    few,    a 
very  few,  may  be  to  that  manner  born,  but  the  vast 
majority  only  become  so  after  serving  their  time  in  the 
curriculum  of  experience.     Practically  every  qualifica- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to 
exclude  athletic  ones,  from  his  power  to  teach  to  his 
power  of  controlling  his  temper,  are  gained  by  this  and 
this  alone,  and  yet  experience  is  a  drug,  a  miserable  drug, 
in  the  educational  world.     And  our  blame  in  this  matter 
must  fall  upon  the  headmasters ;   upon  the  minor  ones 
who  gladly  employ  the  callow  youth  immediately  he 
comes   down   from   the   university ;    upon    the   more 
important  ones  who  commit  the  same  enormity  and  the 
still  greater  one  of  never  publishing  their  vacancies ; 
upon  the  principals  of  many  private  schools  who  will 
hire  anybody  almost  who  is  sound  in  limb.    The  latter 
can  scarcely  be  found  guilty  of  using  the  degree  test — ■ 
theirs  is  probably  a  more  subtle  one — but    the  others 
treat  it  as  infallible  and  use  it  as  a  shield  against  expe- 
rience.   Thanks  to  them  the  Schoolmaster's  Register — 
that  little  island  in  our  sea  of  grim  despair — has  crumbled 
up  into  nothingness ;  we  remember  it  now  as  merely  an 
ill-spared  guinea   drawn   from   a  shallow  pocket.     It 
was  honest  in  its  endeavours,  it  was  sound  in  its  prin- 
ciples, but  somehow  could  not  pass  muster  before  so 
brilliant  a  gathering,  so  epoch-making  a  collection,  so 
eloquent  an  assembly  as  the  Headmasters'  Conference. 
And  with  it  has  gone  the  last  apparent  hope  that  perhaps 
some  of  us  might  hear  ourselves  spoken  of — in  the 
manner   of   lawyers,    doctors,    shop-walkers — as   rising 
men  in  our  profession !     There  is  no  rising  in  our  pro- 
fession,   one    either  jumps    to    eminence    or    remains 
where  one  has  started.     Steps  are  forbidden,  though  per- 
chance they  are  a  more  seemly  mode  of  progression 
for  pedagogues. 
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Our  Schools 

XXXII.   Brighton  College 

On  the  slope  of  a  spur  of  the  South  Downs,  within 
a  short  quarter-mile  of  the  sea,  Brighton  College 
has  for  some  sixty  odd  years  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  as  one  of  our  smaller  public  schools.  We 
can  point  to  no  great  name  as  that  of  our  founder. 
Our  records  do  not  even  relate  with  whom  the  idea 
of  starting  a  public  school  at  Brighton  originated. 
We  can  only  presume  that  the  spirit  of  the  times — 
the  spirit  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  so 
many  of  our  great  schools  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century — inspired  certain  prominent  inhabitants 
of  Brighton  to  hold  a  meeting  on  October  27,  1845, 
to  consider  the  question.  The  idea  apparently  met 
with  instant  approval.  A  council  was  appointed 
in  December  of  the  same  year  to  carry  the  project 
through,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
provide  temporary  premises  until  a  permanent 
site  could  be  secured.  During  the  following  year 
the  council  decided  to  rent  for  three  years  the  large 
house  at  the  top  of  Portland  Place,  designated 
during  the  various  stages  of  its  existence  as  Major 
Russell's  Mansion,  Lion  House,  and  Portland  House. 
In  August  1846,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane  was  ap- 


pointed as  first  principal,  and  in  the  following 
January,  Brighton  College,  Portland  Place,  was 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  took  charge 
of  the  forty-seven  boys  who  were  entrusted  to  its 
care.  A  room  in  Upper  Rock  Gardens,  afterwards 
known  as  St.  Mary's  Lecture-room,  was  licensed  by 
the  bishop  for  divine*service,  but  this  was  shortly 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  school  attended 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Pavilion. 

A  year's  existence  in  its  temporary  home  proved 
that  the  school  was  likely  to  flourish  and  increase. 
The  present  site  of  Brighton  College  was  therefore 
purchased,  and  the  designs  submitted  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  were  accepted  for  the  new  buildings. 
By  January  1849  the  central  block  was  completed, 
and  the  school,  which  now  numbered  126  pupils, 
migrated  in  a  body.  The  series  of  sketches  now- 
hanging  in  the  Library  gives  us  a  humorous  picture 
of  this  migration,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  speaking 
likenesses  of  the  various  masters  and  dignitaries 
who  took  part  in  it. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  building  followed 
building  in  quick  succession.  The  school-house, 
the  dining-hall  and  the  chapel  were  added  during 
this  period.  The  increase  of  numbers  in  the  early 
eighties  demanded  further  additions,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  the  two  large  board- 
ing-houses and  the  sanatorium  in  the  college  grounds, 
and  for  the  foundation  of  the  Junior  School.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  little 
change  in  external  appearance,  though  internal 
alterations  have  provided  us  with  such  modern 
requirements  as  increased  science  accommodation 
and  engineering  workshops. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  our 
school — a  story  of  steady  expansion  which  it  shares 
with  so  many  of  the  great  schools  which  were 
founded  about  the  same  time.  And  some  of  the 
details  of  its  private  history  it  shares  with  them 
too.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its  various 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  It  has  passed 
through  troublous  times,  when  lack  of  capital  and 
financial  embarrassment  have  even  threatened  its 
very  existence  and  continuance  as  a  school.  This  has 
been  the  story,  at  one  time  or  another,  of  the  majority 
of  schools,  and  Brighton  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  its  friends  stood 
the  test.  The  times  of  trouble  were  tided  over 
and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  started  which  enabled 
the  school  to  continue  its  career  with  fresh  hopes 
which  were  abundantly  justified. 

The  daily  routine  of  public  schools  varies  but 
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little,  and  our  work  and  play  hours  are  much  the 
same  as  those  elsewhere.  Breakfast  at  7.45,  chapel 
at  9,  and  work  till  1 ;  two  hours'  work  in  the  after- 
noon, with  three  half-holidays  a  week  in  the  summer 
term  and  two  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  two  hours' 
preparation  in  the  evening  ;  cricket,  football,  fives, 
swimming,  gymnastics  and  drill — thus  is  the  ordinary 
boy's  life  filled  up.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
certain  number  of  day-boys — about  fifty  in  all — 
prevents  us  from  enjoying  the  doubtful  blessing 
of  early  school.  Various  societies  flourish  inter- 
mittently to  vary  the  monotony  of  a  too  stereo- 
typed routine.  The  woods  of  Falmer  and  Stanmer, 
the  Roman  camps  at  Cissbury  and  Chanctonbury, 
the  cliffs  and  shore,  the  rolling  expanses  and  unfilled 
hollows  of  the  glorious  Downs — all  these  afford 
infinite  scope  to  the  student  of  natural  history  and 
to  the  archaeologist.  The  Debating  and  Dramatic 
Societies  are  vigorous  during  the  winter  terms, 
and  our  budding  orators  and  actors  have  ample 
opportunities  for  practising  their  art,  while  pho- 
tography claims  its  steadily  increasing  band  of 
devotees. 

Our  games  are,  of  course,  compulsory,  special 
exemptions  being  difficult  to  procure.  In  early  days 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  athlete  must  have 
been  great.  Our  ground  as  it  exists  now  is  none 
too  large,  and  we  have  been  obliged  during  recent 
years  to  rent  a  second  field  for  our  junior  games. 
But  up  till  the  year  1884  games  must  have  existed 
for  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  Prior  to  this 
year  a  right  of  way  had  prevented  the  enclosure 
of  the  ground,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was  useless  for 
any  practical  purposes.  The  chalk  bank  on  the 
east  side  projected  far  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
actual  ground  available  can  have  been  little  more 
than  half  what  we  have  now.  But  even  with  these 
disadvantages  our  cricketers  could  hold  their  own, 
and  as  early  in  our  history  as  i860  we  had  four 
representatives  in  the  Cambridge  University  eleven. 

Football  must  have  been  a  queer  game  in  those 
old  days.  Our  earliest  records  in  this  line  date 
from  1869,  when  we  appear  to  have  played  a  game 
of  our  own  under  indigenous  rules.  "  Rouges," 
"  rouge-goals,"  and  "  kick-goals  "  figure  in  the  scores, 
and  the  sloping  bank  on  the  east  of  the  ground 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  useful  asset  to  the  home 
side.  A  purely  local  feature  known  as  "  scragging  " 
gave  the  game  the  necessary  incentives  of  excite- 
ment and  danger,  but  was,  our  records  tell  us, 
unpopular  with  visiting  teams.  What  would  our 
latter-day  parents  and  critics  think  now  of  such 


games  as  these  ?  And  would  the  product  of  our 
modern  preparatory  school  be  fit  for  such  strenuous 
forms  of  pleasure  ?  We  doubt  it — and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  it  tended  to  become  brutal  and  un- 
necessarily violent.  But  it  certainly  encouraged 
habits  of  pluck  and  endurance  which  its  successor, 
Association  football,  at  any  rate  under  its  most 
modern  developments,  cannot  inculcate  with  so 
much  success.  We  do  not  ask  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  "  scragging  "  ;  but  give  us  back  our  real 
Association  football,  with  its  honest  charge  and 
its  sturdy  tackling,  even  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  extra  bruises  and  hard  knocks.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  football  at  Brighton,  and  in  the 
most  popular  of  our  school  songs  we  sing  in  words 
of  lofty  toleration  : 

And  Eton  may  play  with  a  pill,  if  they  please, 
And  Harrow  may  stick  to  their  Cheshire  cheese. 
And  Rugby  their  outgrown  egg,  but  here 
Is  the  perfect  game  of  the  perfect  sphere. 

But  in  spite  of  our  attitude  of  superiority  and  our 
undiminished  affection  for  the  "  perfect  sphere," 
the  "  outgrown  egg  "  has  been  mooted,  and  may 
find  an  entry  yet  unless  the  "  perfect  game  "  re- 
models its  methods  and  recovers  something  of  its 
pristine  vigour  and  virility. 

Fives  is  a  game  which  thoroughly  merits  its  great 
popularity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Lent  term,  when 
the  weary  footballer  and  the  hard-worked  ground 
enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  But  the  architect  who 
designed  our  fives-courts  evidently  thought  that 
foreign  matches  were  undesirable,  and  the  hybrid 
that  he  invented,  which  shows  traces  of  Eton  and 
Rugby,  and  has  further  features  which  are  quite 
its  own,  has  given  us  a  game  which  is  entirely  sui 
generis.  Brightonians  revel  in  it  and  support  its 
claims  against  all  other  forms  of  fives,  but  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  is  terribly  at  sea. 

Brighton  claims  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
schools  to  have  realised  the  citizen's  duty  of  training 
himself  in  arms.  Interesting  details  of  the  doings 
of  the  Cadet  Corps  in  the  early  sixties  are  recorded 
in  our  archives — among  others  the  description  of  a 
presentation  of  colours.  These  colours  themselves, 
together  with  one  of  the  original  uniforms,  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Museum.  The  corps,  however,  which 
was  attached  to  the  Brighton  Rifles,  died  a  natural 
death  after  a  few  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1900 
that  it  was  revived  once  more  as  a  half-company 
attached  to  the  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  Royal 
Sussex  Regiment.  Since  that  date  it  has  grown 
and  flourished,  and  now  boasts  two  strong  companies 
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attached  to  the  Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  shooting 
is  improving  steadily,  but  will  never  reach  a  very 
high  standard  till  range  facilities  are  greater.  We 
have  our  own  miniature  range  close  at  hand,  but 
the  seven-mile  bicycle  ride  to  Mile  Oak  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  allowed  to  shoot  only  when  others 
do  not  want  to  do  so,  places  the  Ashburton  Shield 
somewhat  out  of  our  reach  at  present.  The  Public 
Schools  Camp  at  Aldershot  gives  us  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  weeks  in  the  year,  but  an  unfortunate 
epidemic  prevented  our  attendance  this  summer. 

An  ordinary  story  this,  the  reader  will  say — a 
description  which  would  fit,  mutatis  mutandis,  any 
school  which  is  run  on  the  regular  lines  of  the 
English  public  school.  True,  but  how  many  schools 
can  provide  us  with  important  individual  features, 
essentially  different  from  those  of  its  nearest 
neighbour.  Eton,  Winchester  and  Rugby  have 
their  old  buildings,  their  ancient  history,  their 
time-honoured  traditions,  and  the  records  of  a 
glorious  past  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another 
and  from  all  their  followers  and  imitators.  Great  as 
are  these  advantages  in  themselves,  their  strongest 
claim  to  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  must  give 
the  school  which  possesses  them  a  certain  indi- 
viduality which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  We 
younger  schools  have  our  individuality  too,  but  it  is 
harder  to  describe  and  more  liable  to  change  and 
variation  as  being  less  due  to  atmosphere,  surround- 
ings and  tradition.  It  is  something  more  indefinite 
and  intangible.  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  some  great  founder,  whose  rules  and  system  have 
stamped  themselves  indelibly  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  school.  It  may  be  the  work  of 
some  great  headmaster,  whose  personality  still 
guides  the  school's  destinies  even  after  he  is  gone. 
It  may  be  purely  and  simply  a  natural  growth,  not 
to  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause  or  origin,  but 
inherent  in  and  peculiar  to  the  school  itself.  And 
in  what  does  our  individuality  at  Brighton  consist  ? 
In  what  form  does  the  spirit  of  the  school  manifest 
itself,  and  what  special  influence  does  it  exert  on 
those  who  come  under  its  sway  ?  With  us,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  many  others,  its  working  and  its 
influence  cannot  be  analysed.  We  Brightonians 
know  that  it  is  there.  We  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a 
greater  or  a  higher  spirit  than  those  which  mould 
the  character  of  other  schools.  But  it  is  a  spirit  we 
all  learn  to  love,  a  spirit  whose  motto,  to  §'tv  vikcltw, 
we  strive  to  make  our  own,  a  spirit  whose  influence 
for  good  we  believe  to  be  great  and  far-reaching. 
It  speaks  to  us  in  all  around  us — in  our  class-rooms, 


on  our  playground,  from  the  walls  of  our  chapel. 
It  speaks  to  us  too  in  the  ringing  notes  of  our  own 
school  song,  which  its  influence  inspired  and  gave 
us  as  an  expression  of  its  desires  and  aims  : 

Then  here's  to  the  School,  may  Heaven  defend  her, 

Through  all  the  land  may  her  glory  resound  ; 
May  honour  and  blessing  for  ever  attend  her, 

Fame  to  her  class-room,  success  to  her  ground. 
Strong  be  her  children  to  work  on  and  fight  on, 

Doing  their  best  in  things  weighty  and  small ; 
Then  to  the  world  shall  the  College  of  Brighton 

Be,  as  she  is  to  us,  foremost  of  all. 


The  Training  of  the  Primary 
School  Teacher 


By  C.  Birchenough 


The  demand  for  increased  training-college  accommoda- 
tion, the  founding  of  numerous  local  and  county  training 
colleges,  and  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  shape  of  large  building  grants  are 
evidences  of  a  larger  interest  in  the  problems  of  elemen- 
tary education  and  of  a  livery  conviction  of  the  need  of 
systematic  preparation  for  all  who  are  to  occupy  teach- 
ing posts  in  primary  schools.  There  is  less  agreement, 
however,  concerning  the  scope  of  the  training  and  the 
means  by  which  it  can  best  be  carried  on,  nor  are  the  aims 
very  clearly  defined.  At  a  time  when  the  bursar  and 
student  teacher  seem  calculated  to  abolish  the  last 
remnants  of  the  monitorial  system  it  is  of  interest  to 
review  the  present  methods  of  training  and  to  see  in 
what  directions  changes  may  be  looked  for  in  view  of 
altered  conditions.  Here  it  is  well  to  point  out  that, 
though  for  convenience  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  primary 
as  distinct  from  secondary  training,  in  actual  practice 
no  such  sharp  demarcation  is  possible,  and  a  good  deal 
of  overlapping  is  inevitable. 

It  has  been  customary  in  England  to  arrange  for  the 
general  education  of  prospective  primary  school  teachers 
to  proceed  side  by  side  with  their  professional  training. 
This  may  be  traced  directly  to  monitorial  influence, 
to  the  time  when  the  monitor  taught  during  school  hours 
under  the  supervision  of  the  master  and  studied  to 
extend  his  general  education  in  the  evening.  How 
powerfully  tradition  has  functioned  here  is  clear  when 
we  reflect  that  at  the  present  moment  no  purely  pro- 
fessional course  for  elementary  school  teachers  exists 
in  the  country,  if  the  comparatively  rare  one-year 
courses  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  are 
excluded  ;  and  these  are  of  but  recent  date  and  cannot 
compare  in  effectiveness  with  the  diploma  courses  for 
students  undergoing  training  for  secondary  schools,  the 
.reason  being  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  badly  thought  out 

Opinion  Is  still  divided  concerning  the  preliminary 
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training  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  pupil-teacher 
system  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  altogether  different  methods.  The 
root  idea  of  pupil-teachership  was  to  provide  a  supply 
of  expert  assistant  teachers  with  considerable  practical 
knowledge  of  school  organisation  and  method ;  it 
required  that  the  teacher  should  be  an  expert  in  class 
management  and  class  teaching  the  moment  he  fully 
embarked  on  his  profession.  Immediately  this  ideal 
failed  to  be  realised  the  system  must  become  discredited, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  bound  to  fail  once 
teaching  came  to  mean  something  more  than  drilling, 
and  as  the  standard  of  general  education  required  of 
the  average  teacher  was  raised.  Judged  from  such  a 
standpoint  the  present  pupil-teacher  system  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  justifying  its  existence,  for  the  salt 
of  the  old  method,  responsibility  and  guidance,  has, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  been  taken  away,  and  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  to  teach  according  to  modern  ideals 
demands  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  maturer  mind,  as  well 
as  time  for  reading  and  preparation,  that  the  student 
cannot  have.  The  standard  of  academic  work  has  in- 
creased, too,  and  to  attempt  both  is  to  do  neither.  It 
is  because  of  considerations  such  as  these  that  the  bursar 
and  student-teacher  systems  have  been  suggested  with 
the  object  of  allowing  a  student  to  devote  his  whole 
time  until  the  age  of  seventeen  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  then  either  entering  a  training 
college  straightway,  or  serving  first  of  all  for  one  year 
as  a  student  teacher.  The  training  colleges  are  thus 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  equip  for  posts 
in  primary  schools,  students  who  have  had  no  experience 
whatever  of  teaching.  The  problem  is  no  new  one  to 
those  with  experience  in  secondary  training  departments, 
nor  to  others  in  university  day  training  colleges.  But 
to  the  residential  colleges  it  is  new,  and  its  effect  will  be 
generally  to  accelerate  a  reform  that  is  greatly  needed. 
Before  considering  this,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  the  one  year  of  student-teachership  more  closely. 
It  is  provided  in  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations 
for  1907  and  1908  that  "  a  student  teacher  must  be 
employed  in  an  approved  public  elementary  school 
during  not  more  than  eight  meetings  in  any  one  week, 
and  must  obtain  practical  experience  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  together  with  such  further  general  education 
as  may  be  available  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inspector 
of  the  Board."  This  year  of  practical  experience  before 
admission  to  a  training  college  is  provided  for,  partly 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  get  away  from  the  weight  of 
tradition,  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  without  some 
basis  of  practical  experience  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
benefit  by  the  professional  work  of  the  college  course. 
At  the  same  time  it  tries  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  con- 
flicting interests  by  making  reasonable  provision  for 
candidates  to  have  passed  an  examination  qualifying 
them  for  admission  to  a  training  college  before  the 
student -teacher  year  is  begun,  though  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  there  is  apparently  no  disqualifying  clause 
for  those  who  do  not  satisfy  this  condition  if  they  have 


already  been  recognised  as  bursars.  Looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  convenience  to  training-college  authorities 
the  student-teacher  year  is  a  great  boon.  It  means 
little  or  no  disorganisation  of  existing  machinery,  and 
so  long  as  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  in  existence  it  is 
a  means  of  ensuring  that  students  entering  training 
colleges  shall  all  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  practical 
experience.  Moreover,  while  evidence  of  having  pursued 
a  training-college  course  is  not  an  essential  condition  of 
recognition  in  elementary  schools,  and  so  long  as  training- 
college  accommodation  is  insufficient,  its  introduction 
might  be  justified  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Ignoring  this,  it  is  not  clear  in  what  way  the  new  system 
is  much  advance  on  existing  pupil-teachership  arrange- 
ments. For  the  student  teacher  and  the  second-year 
pupil  teacher  are  alike  in  age,  both  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  the  same  standing  academically, 
especially  if  they  purpose  entering,  say,  a  university 
day  training  college.  The  only  advantage  seems  to  be 
that  the  student  teacher  will  have  some  attention  given 
to  the  professional  side  of  his  work,  attending  lectures 
and  demonstrations  held  by  a  master  or  mistress  of 
method  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  week,  and 
more  care  will  probably  be  taken  that  he  is  not  merely 
marking  time  in  school.  But  unless  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  choice  of  schools  to  which  student  teachers 
are  attached  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  adequate 
return  for  the  money  outlay  involved  can  be  expected, 
for  to  be  seeing  and  practising  daily  methods  that  belie 
all  that  is  heard  from  the  organising  master  is  poor 
economy.  Moreover,  the  plan  does  not  on  the  face  of 
it  remove  the  worst  abuses  of  the  present  pupil-teacher 
system,  for  not  all  head-teachers  are  prepared  to  give 
gratuitously  their  best  thoughts  to  supervising  and 
training  student  teachers  who  are  mere  passengers, 
and  who  are  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience  in 
the  ordinary  school  work  ;  and  it,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  the  student  has  not  experienced  some  real  responsi- 
bility, it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  system,  as  for  a  year  (and  that  at  a  most  critical 
period)  he  is  practically  allowing  his  general  education 
to  drop,  in  spite  of  every  effort  local  bodies  may  make, 
unless  they  involve  themselves  in  considerable  expense 
and  make  trying  demands  on  either  the  local  secondary 
schools  or  similar  institutions.  To  contend  that  lying 
fallow  for  a  year  would  do  no  harm  is  to  suppose  that  the 
secondary  schools  are  badly  managed.  That  local 
authorities  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  best  course 
to  adopt  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  whereas  Bedford 
favours  the  student-teacher  system,  Cheshire  is  opening 
a  training  college  for  ex-bursars  with  no  practical  teach- 
ing experience  at  all.*  We  have  thus  to  consider  what 
sort  of  training-college  course  will  be  best  for  those 
entering  colleges  under  these  conditions,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent let  us  ignore  the  training-college  course  as  a  whole 
and  as  met  with  at  present,  composed  in  part  of  pro- 
fessional and  in  part  of  non-professional  work,  and 
concentrate  on  the  professional  side. 

*  The  first  session  of  the  Cheshire  County  Training  College 
opens  at  Crewe  in  September  (1908). 
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The  true  source  of  weakness  in  present  methods  of 
planning  professional  courses  for  teachers  is  the  failure 
to  recognise  that  a  considerable  apprenticeship  is  neces- 
sary before  the  master  craftsman  can  be  produced.    The 
passing  of  the  pupil  teacher  serves  but  to  shorten  the 
apprenticeship  period  which  terminates  with  the  close 
of    the    training-college   course.      All   training-college 
methods  aim,  perhaps  unconsciously,  either  at  turning 
out  a  thoroughly  efficient  practical  teacher,  or,  where 
the  fatuity  of  this  is  seen,  in  loading  the  student  with  a 
maximum  of  information  on  pedagogic  theory  and  prac- 
tice which  it  is  hoped  he  will  assimilate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  of  some  help  to  him  in  the  class-room,  both  in 
acquiring  skill  and  in  serving  as  criteria  whereby  to  test 
his  methods  later.     Often  enough   a   combination   of 
these  ideals  is  the  goal.    But  it  is  the  fully  qualified 
teacher— the  expert  craftsman  in  knowledge,  if  not  in 
skill— that  is  to  be  manufactured ;  his  apprenticeship, 
officially  (and  often  in  fact),  is  at  an  end.    Never  again 
must  he  profit  by  supervision  and  instruction,  for  does 
he  not  leave  with  full  credentials,  and  this  from  a  course 
of  professional  training  which  under  the  best  existing 
conditions  would  cover  in  all  a  period  of  nine  months. 
The  patent  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  only  true  method 
in  acquiring  any  art  is  observation  of  process,  analysis 
of  methods  used,  imitation  supplemented  by  instruction, 
practice  under  guidance  leading  to  skill,  and  finally 
examination  of  underlying  scientific  principles  in  the 
light   of  experience   resulting  in  fuller  understanding 
and  greater  efficiency.    The  much-abused  pupil-teacher- 
cMW-training-college  system  of  the  old  days  came  much 
nearer  this  ideal  than  is  the  case  to-day.    The  present 
tendency  is  to  emphasise  theoretical  instruction  with 
little  or  no  basis  of  practice  or  experience,  to  leave  the 
practice  largely  to  chance,  in  fact  to  put  on  the  roof 
before  the  foundations  are  laid ;  and  wonder  is  expressed 
that  training  has  so  little  influence  on  the  methods 
which  the  student  adopts  when  he  enters  upon  his  pro- 
fession.    It  is  quite  wrong  to  say  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  observation  and  practice  during  the  training 
course  offer  an  adequate  basis  on  which  to  build.    This 
only  holds  when  the  student  enters  with  a  considerable 
teaching  experience.     It  follows  that  the  professional 
training  of  the  teacher  must  consist  of  three  parts  : 
(i)  Observation,    imitation,    instruction    and    practice 
under  guidance  in  a  training  college.     (2)  Prolonged 
practice  in  teaching  under  ordinary  school  conditions. 
(3)  Further  instruction  in  a  training  college  in  scientific 
principles.    Only  after  such  a  course  should  a  teacher 
claim  to  the  title  of  master. 


The  Cambridge  Local  Examination  class-lists  show  that 
the  total  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  examinations 
held  last  month  was  6014,  exclusive  of  315  colonial  candi- 
dates. In  the  senior  examination  686  boys  and  830  girls 
passed,  60  boys  and  13  girls  being  placed  in  the  first  class. 
Of  the  junior  candidates  1068  boys  and  938  girls  passed,  the 
numbers  placed  in  the  first  class  being  88  and  14  respectively. 
In  the  preliminary  examination  255  boys  and  196  girls 
satisfied  the  examiners. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Lord  Acton's  Writings 

By  Florence  B.  Low- 
Lord  Acton  has  received  on  every  side  unqualified 
praise  for  his  encyclopaedic  learning  and  his  impartial 
judgments,  but  it  is  not  these  qualities  alone,  rare  as 
they  are,  that  give  the  stamp  of  individuality  to  these 
remarkable  essays.     It  is  Lord  Acton's  moral  fervour, 
his  veritable  passion  for  liberty  and  his  belief  in  the 
moral  progress  of  the  world  that  place  his  essays  in  a 
category  [by  themselves.    Like  Froude  in  this  he  seemed 
to  see  in  the  teaching  of  history  "  that  the  world  is  built 
somehow  on   moral  foundations,"    though  unlike  his 
fellow  worker  his  knowledge   of  the  facts  of  history 
and  his  stern  relentless  facing  of  truth  did  not  permit 
him  to  say  that  "  in  the  long  run  it  is  well  with  the 
good  ...  it  is  ill  with  the  wicked."     Indeed,  in  his 
admirable  Advice   to    Persons    about  to   write  History 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  "  history  provides 
neither   compensation   for  suffering  nor  penalties   for 
wrong."     His  standard  for  the  historian  is  very  high, 
so  high  that  perhaps  no  one  but  himself  could  ever  have 
reached  it.     "A  historian  (he  says)  has  to  fight  against 
temptations  special  to  his  mode  of  life— temptations 
from  country,  class,  church,  college,  party,   authority 
of  talents,  solicitation  of  friends."     That  he  was  able 
to  follow  this  difficult  advice  his  essays  on  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Conflicts  with  Rome  and  Political 
Thoughts  on  the  Church  conclusively  prove. 

A  feeling  of  pathos  clings  to  this  volume  of  essays  ;  * 
of  the  great  work  which  Lord  Acton  planned  on  the 
history  of  freedom  two  essays  alone   came  into  actual 
existence.      Of    course    such    a    task   was    impossible 
for  one   man,  and   especially    a  man  who   was   never 
satisfied  until  he  had  studied  everything  there  was  to 
be   known   about  his  subject.     But   though  we   only 
possess  fragments  of  this  great  work,  they  are  very 
valuable  and  indicate  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  writer 
A  lover  of  liberty,  of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  tolera- 
tion, he  was  yet  essentially  an  aristocrat  with  a  dread 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  maj  ority.     He  refers  with  approval 
to  Plato's  dislike  of  a  democracy,  not  with  the  pride  of 
the  exclusive  aristocrat,  but  because  he  feels  that  right 
and  wrong  must  be  judged,  "  not  by  the  will  or  sentiment 
of  others,  but  by  the  light  which  God  has  set  in  each 
man's  reason  and  conscience."     Plato  is  praised  because 
he  preserved  "  the  belief  in  ideal  politics  and  the  notion 
of  judging  the  powers  of  this  world  by  a  standard 
from    heaven."     The  essay    on   May's   Democracy   m 
Europe  is  in  no  sense  a  review  of  that  book,  but  a  masterly 
treatise  on  the  evils  and  dangers  of  democracy,  which 
some  of  our  present-day  politicians  who  wish  to  hurry 
us  into  socialism  would  do  well  to  study.    ToJLord 


•  A  History  of  Freedom  and  other  Essays.  By  Lord  Acton. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Neville  Figgis  and 
Reginald  Vere  Lawrence.     (Macmillan  and  Co..     10*.  nett.) 
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Acton  democracy  was  the  enemy  of  liberty,  and  regarding 
it  in  this  light  he  was  unable  to  be  absolutely  impartial 
in  his  treatment  of  this  subject.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
fair  to  say  of  democracy  that  it  "  claims  to  be  not  only 
supreme,  without  authority  above,  but  absolute,  with- 
out independence  below ;  to  be  its  own  master,  not  a 
trustee  " ;  or  that  "  the  enemy  to  be  overcome  is  no 
longer  the  absolutism  of  the  State,  but  the  liberty  of 
the  subject." 

In  the  essay  on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Lord  Acton  is  seen  at  his  best.  No  Catholic  prejudices 
in  favour  of  his  co-religionists  could  blind  his  strict  sense 
of  justice  ;  he  quotes  the  most  damning  evidence  against 
Charles  IX.,  the  letter  to  Mondoucet,  in  which  the  King 
calmly  writes :  "  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  bring  matters 
to  the  point  they  have  now  reached,  I  mean  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  secure  a  perpetual  repose  in  my  kingdom 
and  do  something  for  the  good  of  all  Christendom.  .  .  . 
I  have  written  to  the  governors  to  assemble  forces  in 
order  to  cut  to  pieces  those  who  may  resist."  He 
criticises  severely  those  who  would  try  to  belittle  the 
part  played  by  the  Catholics  in  the  massacre  ;  he  has 
no  mercy  on  the  historians,  such  as  Mohler,  who  say  that 
"  the  Catholics,  as  such,  took  no  part  in  the  massacre  ; 
that  no  cardinal,  bishop  or  priest  shared  in  the  councils 
that  prepared  it ;  that  Charles  informed  the  Pope  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  discovered ;  that  Gregory  made 
his  thanksgiving  only  because  the  king's  life  was  saved  " 
Such  a  mode  of  writing  history  was  impossible  to  Lord 
Acton,  for  to  him  "  truth  is  the  only  merit  that  gives 
dignity  and  worth  to  history."  Had  Froude  possessed 
this  power  of  facing  facts,  of  collecting  and  sifting 
evidence,  and  of  putting  preconceived  ideas  on  one  side, 
he  would  have  produced  the  perfect  history,  for  he  had, 
what  Lord  Acton  lacked  and  what  will  prevent  his 
essays  from  appealing  to  any  large  circle  of  readers, 
the  gift  of  style  and  the  magic  of  personality.  In  a 
strangely  interesting  little  note  printed  by  the  editors 
at  the  end  of  their  introduction  we  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  curious,  almost  baffling  character  of  the  historian  ; 
he  describes  one — probably  himself — as  moving  "  in 
an  orbit  of  thoughts  beyond  our  reach,"  and  as  "  being 
quite  sincere,  he  was  quite  impartial,  and  pleaded  with 
equal  zeal  for  what  seemed  true,  whether  it  was  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  He  would  have  felt  dishonest 
if  he  had  unduly  favoured  people  of  his  own  country, 
his  own  religion,  or  his  own  party,  or  if  he  had  enter- 
tained the  shadow  of  a  prejudice  against  those  who  were 
against  them,  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
try  to  clear  himself  from  misrepresentation  he  said 
that  he  was  silent  both  from  humility  and  pride." 
Such  extraordinary  tolerance  and  breadth  of  mind  are 
so  foreign  to  the  majority  of  people  that  they  almost 
arouse  a  feeling  of  dislike,  which  prevents  justice  being 
done  to  a  man's  great  qualities.  Yet  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  moral  ardour,  untiring  investigation  and 
accurate  scholarship,  Loid  Acton  will  rank  among  the 
few  great  historians  of  the  ages  who  have  desired,  not 
to  express  their  own  view  of  men  and  movements,  but 
to  follow  truth  whithersoe/er  it  may  lead. 


Public  School  Classics 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  medical  man  went  down  from  a 
London  hospital  to  take  charge  of  a  practice  near 
Glasgow  during  the  summer  holidays.  The  doctor's 
servant  on  the  first  day  asked  the  new-comer  whether  he 
would  have  the  horse  or  the  machine.  "  Oh,  don't 
bother  about  the  horse,"  says  the  southerner,  "  I  ride 
at  home  ;  so  I'll  have  the  machine."  Only  a  definition 
of  terms  cleared  up  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  familiar 
platitude  that  the  same  process  is  desirable  in  all 
arguments. 

For  years  now  a  large  and  loud  body  of  educationists 
have  demanded  changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
our  public  schools,  and  classics  especially  have  engaged 
their  attention.  Many  otherwise  liberal-minded  teachers 
have  failed  to  find  their  arguments  convincing  or  their 
suggestions  improvements  ;  but  the  critics  have  covertly 
assumed  that  prejudice  or  obtuseness  occasioned  the 
disagreement,  and  that  the  true  needs  of  the  schools 
were  ignored  and  misunderstood. 

The  underlying  assumptions  of  some  critics  were 
certainly  misunderstood,  it  now  appears.  For  a  recent 
volume  (The  Practice  of  Instruction,  edited  by  Professor 
J.  W.  Adamson),  in  which  a  reformed  system  is  sketched 
for  the  teaching  of  all  school  subjects,  contains  a  chapter 
on  Latin  and  Greek  by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  cham- 
pions of  change.  The  headmaster  of  the  Perse  School, 
Cambridge,  is  fully  convinced  indeed  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  valuable :  Latin  for  "  the  training  of  orderly 
and  accurate  expression  of  thought,  impossible  without 
sustained  attention"  ;  Greek  for  its  literature.  More- 
over, he  is  clear  that  "  the  task  of  the  classical  master  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  his  modern  language  colleague. 
The  latter  has  accomplished  his  aim  when  the  scholars 
are  in  possession  of  a  new  instrument  of  expression ; 
but  the  classical  master  wishes  to  do  more  than  this. 
He  must  train  his  pupils  in  the  principles  of  language 
which  are  illustrated  by  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  view 
to  developing  their  powers  of  logical  analysis  and 
synthesis  ;  he  must  also  increase  their  mastery  of  the 
mother  tongue,  by  comparing  it  with  another  which 
expresses  thought  in  quite  a  different  way."  He  advo- 
cates beginning  with  oral  work,  by  which  he  means  little 
written  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  much 
oral,  and  he  desires  the  use  of  pictures  "  of  the  manner 
of  life  the  Romans  used  to  lead."  Then  he  would  have 
"  much  of  the  ordinary  class-room  conversation  "  carried 
on  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Translation  "  is  not  culti- 
vated for  its  own  sake."  Like  the  abhorred  scholars, 
he  says,  "  in  translation,  idiom  and  accuracy  should 
receive  careful  attention.  Slovenly  English  is  in- 
tolerable. ...  On  the  other  hand,  accuracy  is  of  prime 
importance.  Everybody  must  be  able  to  account  for 
every  word  that  he  is  translating  if  called  upon  to  do  so." 
Finally,  for  those  who  reach  the  sixth  form  he  raises  the 
question/'  how  far  the  authors  should  be  rendered  into 
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English.  It  should  never  he  forgotten  that  our  object 
is  the  mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  this  is  only 
to  be  attained  if  the  class  be  able  to  use  the  language 
in  the  same  way  as  natives,  even  if  not  with  the  same 
ease.  Thus,  if  we  may  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  text 
to  be  understood,  the  proper  way  to  treat  the  text  is 
to  read  it  aloud  in  the  original,  questions  and  explana- 
tions being  given  in  the  same  language." 

This  brings  us  to  a  plain  issue.  So  far  from  accepting 
the  aims  of  Dr.  Rouse,  it  needs  to  be  clearly  realised, 
a  large  body  of  classical  teachers  would  feel  that  he  is 
little  less  than  contradicting  the  whole  motive  of  their 
work.  Expression  in  English  is  with  them  the  primary 
purpose  of  all  classical  translation  lessons  :  this  is  in 
their  eyes  the  only  justification  of  labouring  at  the 
original  works  instead  of  acquiring  from  translations  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  civilisations  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Nor  is  this  view  a  novelty.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  can  be  shown  that  on  this  view  was  built  the 
entire  edifice  of  classical  method.  Cicero,  in  discussing 
the  best  methods  of  forming  a  useful  and  effective  Latin 
style,  recommends  translation  from  Greek,  and  a  study 
of  the  specimens  he  has  himself  left  of  translation  from 
Greek  shows  that  no  meticulous  accuracy  of  Greek 
scholarship  was  his  aim,  but  a  fine  and  fluent  reproduc- 
tion in  the  Latin.  If  it  be  objected  that  he  nevertheless 
learnt  to  speak  Greek — since  it  was  to  the  Roman  of  his 
day  what  French  or  German  is  to  us — yet  Quintilian 
shows  that  the  Roman  public  schools  used  the  Greek 
authors  mainly  as  Pitt  was  bidden  by  his  father  to  use 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Familiar  though  the  story 
once  was,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  how  "  his  practice 
wsa  to  look  over  a  page  or  two  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  meaning,  and 
then  to  read  the  passage  straight  forward  into  his  own 
language,  and  he  was  '  exercised  daily  in  this  way  during 
i  en  years '  by  his  teachers."  It  is  not  strange  that  "  thus 
he  acquired  an  almost  unrivalled  power  of  putting 
his  thoughts,  without  premeditation,  into  words  well 
selected  and  well  arranged." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  of  the  thousands  bred 
under  the  old  system  and  turned  schoolmasters,  some, 
deficient  in  taste  and  mental  power,  missed  the  object 
of  their  work,  or  snatched  at  immediate  results  in  their 
pupils'  successes.  These,  it  may  be  confidently  said, 
occasioned  the  confusion  of  aim  which  has  led  to  the 
present  perplexity.  These,  incapable  of  oratory,  devoid 
of  the  dramatic  instinct,  with  little  mastery  of  their 
native  language,  turned  to  gerund-grinding,  scholarship 
"points,"  multitudinous  notes.  The  old  translation 
lessons  were  in  intention  hours  for  oral  English  composi- 
tion founded  on  the  subject-matter  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  These  pedants  converted  them  into  Greek 
and  Latin  construe  hours.  What  wonder  if  their  pupils 
had  no  conception  of  the  purpose  with  which  they 
should  have  set  out  ?  What  wonder  if  they,  become 
masters  themselves,  blindly  led  their  blind  pupils  into 
yet  baser  depths  ?  That  a  reaction  should  come  was 
natural,  inevitable,  desirable.  Yet  till  Dr.  Rouse 
unconsciously  revealed,  as  he  has,  the  origin  of  the 


complaint,  those  who  knew  the  true  old  system  could  not 
guess  at  what  he  and  his  allies  cavilled.  For  if  some 
schools  have  wandered  from  the  way,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  true  aims  of  classical  teaching  have 
descended  by  a  spiritual  ancestry  to  others.  A  glance 
at  Dean  Stanley's  account  of  Arnold's  method  with  his 
sixth  will  show  that  he  set  before  him  as  an  aim  not 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  a  mastery  of  English, 
putting  his  boys  to  assimilate,  for  instance,  the  English 
of  the  Authorised  Version,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  old 
translation  of  Comines.  His  biographer  lays  special 
stress  on  this,  and  observes  that  "  his  scholarship  was 
chiefly  displayed  in  his  power  of  extempore  translation 
into  English.  This  he  had  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  at  Winchester, 
where  the  practice  of  reading  the  whole  passage  from 
Greek  or  Latin  into  good  English,  without  construing 
each  particular  sentence,  word  by  word,  had  been  much 
encouraged  by  Dr.  Gabell,  and  in  his  youthful  vacations 
during  his  Oxford  course  he  used  to  enliven  the  sick- 
bed of  his  sister  Susannah  by  the  readiness  with  which 
in  the  evenings  he  would  sit  by  her  side  and  translate 
book  after  book  of  the  history  of  Herodotus."  The  same 
truth  is  sustained  from  another  and,  as  it  will  appear  to 
many,  an  unexpected  quarter.  Old  pupils  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  in  recalling  memories  of  the  pleasure  they 
used  to  take  in  his  translations,  declare  with  enthusiasm 
that  "  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  gave  them  the  greatest 
delight  as  the  words  poured  forth  from  his  lips,  the 
Homeric  roll,  the  pathos  of  jEschylus,  the  music  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  or  the  fun  of  Aristophanes."  "  It 
was  his  custom  at  the  end  of  each  translation  lesson  to 
construe  through  the  whole  himself,  giving  an  extempore 
version  of  it,  not  elaborately  finished,  but  pointed, 
vigorous  and  sonorous."  It  was  "  an  education  in  itself 
to  watch  this  version  coming  to  the  birth  and  gradually 
developing  itself." 

And  the  school  hours  at  Shrewsbury  attested  the  same 
belief.  The  preparation  for  an  hour's  construe  lesson 
was  done  in  half  an  hour.  This  meant  that  no  elaborate 
study  of  notes  was  contemplated  :  a  rapid  glance  through 
the  text  was  to  be  followed  by  a  careful  conversion,  under 
a  fire  of  criticism,  into  effective  English.  Nor  was  slow 
and  painful  English  composition  acceptable  :  a  power 
of  extempore  speaking  was  felt  to  be  requisite,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  forbidden  to  write  down 
the  master's  version,  a  fact  which  is  testimony  also  to 
the  belief  that  delivery  is  a  large  part  of  a  good  speech. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  scholarship  system  or  the 
university  examinations  are  responsible  for  the  change 
to  the  lamentable  pedantry  which  Dr.  Rouse  wishes  to 
reform,  it  is  easy  to  reply.  Pupils  trained  by  the  old 
and  true  method  of  teaching  are  at  no  disadvantage 
for  college  or  university  examinations,  and  are  in  other 
ways  superior  intellectually  to  their  fellows — alert, 
keen  and  thoughtful.  Even  did  this  training  not  do  so 
immediately,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  its  effect 
would  in  the  long  run  be  better  than  that  of  the  heavy 
commentator.  But,  as  it  is,  this  excuse  is  not  open, 
and  the  declension  from  the  original  design  can  only 
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be  explained  as  the  product  of  ignorance  and  a  mistaken 
tradition. 

Before,  then,  the  old  school  can  welcome  Dr.  Rouse's 
programme,  they  will  ask  for  their  aims  to  be  weighed 
against  his.  The  old  methods  which  he  criticises,  and 
rejects,  are  not  theirs  :  to  them  such  methods  are 
dummies  put  up  by  the  critic — in  good  faith,  indeed, 
because  in  ignorance — to  be  overthrown,  as  they  deserve. 
And  when  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  true  old 
system  and  the  new,  one  significant  circumstance  raises 
a  doubt  of  the  innovators'  wisdom.  The  companions 
of  these  critics  raise  a  cry  that  there  should  be  in  the 
schools  much  oral  practice  of  composition  in  what  they 
call  "  the  mother  tongue."  It  is  manifest  that  when  the 
hours  demanded  for  this  are  added  to  those  necessary 
for  Dr.  Rouse's  new  classical  method,  they  will  be  at 
least  as  many  as  those  that  the  old  school  of  classical 
masters  claimed,  and  claimed  rightly.  The  old  school, 
like  the  new,  supposed  that  familiarity  with  English  must 
precede  scholarship ;  but  they  went  further,  for  they 
read  Latin  and  Greek,  in  part,  of  course,  for  the  subject- 
matter,  yet  primarily  to  practise  themselves  in  oral 
English  composition.  If  our  educational  reformers 
can  but  take  that  lesson  home,  we  shall  soon  be  able 
with  profit  to  discuss  details  of  reform  in  our  methods 
of  instruction. 


The  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  before  the  recent  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Agricultural  Education  briefly 
alluded  to  the  development  of  such  education  in  Canada, 
but  no  direct  evidence  upon  the  subject  was  given.  It 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  will  gradually  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  satisfactory  national  system.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  making  adequate  provision  for  all  classes  con- 
cerned with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Some  account, 
therefore,  of  the  aims  and  organisation  of  the  Ontario 
College  at  Guelph  may  be  opportune.  At  present  there 
is  no  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  it.  Its  regulations  contain  much  that  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted  here,  and  it  shows  how 
the  highest  scientific  and  practical  training  may  be 
brought  within  reach  of  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
expense  usually  entailed  by  similar  training  in  this 
country. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1874  for  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  improved  husbandry,  and  for  experi- 
ments. At  first  it  had,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  and  conservatism  of  the 
farmers.  Their  attitude  has  now  completely  changed. 
Nearly  40,000  farmers  visit  the  college  every  June  and 
December,  and  in  1906  there  were  1004  students  in 


attendance  at  the  various  classes.^  During  the  previous 
two  years  more  than  1200  teachers  went  there  to  examine 
the  working  of  the  different  departments.    The  tuition 
fees  for  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  ratepayers 
or  bond  fide  residents  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  £4 
a  year,  for  others  £10.     The  net  cost  for  the  board  and 
tuition  of  the  former  students  need  not  exceed  £15  or 
£17  105.  a  year,  and  of  the  latter  £20  or  £25.    Those 
charges  compare  most  favourably  with  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  at  institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 
Four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £5  each  are  awarded 
annually  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work.     Students 
are  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     The  scholastic  year 
consists  of  two  terms,  from  September  13  to  December 
22,  and  from  January  3  to  April  13.    This  arrange- 
ment is  made  to  enable  students  to  be  at  home  during 
the  hay  and  corn  harvests.     But  those  who  wish  may 
remain  at  the  college  and  work  in  the  outside  depart- 
ments from  the  close  of  the  session  until  August  13, 
provided  they  work  regularly  and  put  in   full  time 
without  trouble.     There  are  the  following  courses  :  one 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.A.,  one  of 
two  years  for  the  associate  diploma,  a  factory  dairy- 
man's course  of  twelve  weeks,  a  poultry  course  of  four 
and  a  stock  and  seed- judging  course  of  two  weeks. 
Any  person — man,  woman,  boy  or  girl — may  go  to  the 
college  at  any  time  for  any  period  for  practical  work, 
with  more  or  less  instruction  from  the  man  in  charge. 
They  can  get  comfortable  board  and  lodgings  near  the 
college  for  about  twelve  or  sixteen  shillings  a  week. 
First-year  students  are  required  to  work  outside  on 
alternate  afternoons,  and  as  needed  in  the  mornings, 
throughout  the  session.    Those  in  the  second  year  spend 
the  afternoons  of  the  winter  term  in  the  class-rooms  and 
laboratories.     The  practical  work  is  divided  into  seven 
departments :  farm,  live-stock,  dairy,  poultry,  horticul- 
tural, mechanical  and  experimental.     The  students  are 
sent  in  rotation  to  these  departments  and  have  to  take 
their  turn  at  every  kind  of  job,  clean  or  dirty,  easy  or 
difficult.     It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  farmers' 
sons  require  so  much  practical  work,  but  the  college 
authorities  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage.    It  prevents  them  from  losing  their  taste  for 
farm  work,  familiarises  them  with  the  use  of  tools  and 
machinery,  and  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  studying  a 
large  variety  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
poultry  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  dairying  in  all 
its  branches.    At  the  same  time  it  assists  them  in  paying 
for  their  board.     All  labour,  unless  it  be  in  a  class  for 
instruction,  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  twopence  to  four- 
pence  halfpenny  per  hour.    The  farm,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  an  experienced    farmer,   covers  345   acres, 
while  71  acres  of  the  college  grounds  are  devoted  to  horti- 
culture.    Special  attention  is  paid  to  pomology,  and 
two  rooms  in  the  cold-storage    building  are  used  for 
experiments  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  different 
commercial    varieties    of    fruits.     Except    at    Reading 
and  the  institutions  confined  to  women,  instruction  in 
the  science   and   business   aspects   of   fruit   culture  is 
lamentably  deficient  in  England,  and  the  recent  leaflet 
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of  Tthe"*  Board  "of  "Agriculture  upon  cider  apple-trees 
illustrates  the  injury  that  may  result  to  what  should  be 
a  prosperous  industry.  In  addition  to  the  buildings 
generally  found  at  any  well-equipped  agricultural 
college,  there  is  a  new  one  at  Guelph  for  practical 
and  efficient  instruction  in  mechanics.  The  basement 
is  used  for  storing  farm  implements.  The  machinery 
hall  for  demonstration  purposes  and  farm  mechanism  is 
70  by  60  ft. ;  the  forge-room  is  equipped  with  ten 
down-draught  forges,  anvils  and  all  necessary  tools  and 
appliances ;  the  machine-shop  contains  two  screw- 
cutting  lathes,  two  wood-turning  lathes,  power-drill, 
power-hacksaw,  wet  tool-grinder,  &c.  ;  the  work- 
room is  furnished  with  twenty  benches,  and  the  drawing- 
room  provides  accommodation  for  twenty  students. 
The  whole  curriculum  of  the  college  is  designed  with  a 
view  to  enable  the  students  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits  with  profit.  With  us  too  many  students 
after  a  college  course  take  up  agricultural  appointments 
rather  than  actual  farming. 

Whether  a  student  should  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
practical  farming  before  or  after  his  college  course  has 
been  frequently  discussed.  The  witnesses  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  were  almost  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  practical 
experience  first.  Professor  Somerville,  for  instance, 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  student  could  make  a 
great  deal  more  of  his  college  training  if  possessed  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  before 
going  there.  But  he  would  not  recommend  those 
aiming  at  a  university  degree  to  take  the  practical  work 
first,  because  "  in  a  great  many  cases  such  men  never 
come  on  to  scientific  study  after  they  have  once  got 
fairly  launched  on  practice."  At  Guelph,  all  candidates 
for  admission  must  produce  certificates  of  having  spent 
at  least  one  year  at  work  on  a  farm,  and  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  ordinary  farm  operations,  such 
as  harnessing  and  driving  horses,  ploughing,  harrowing, 
drilling,  &c.  When  thought  necessary,  this  knowledge 
is  tested  by  examination  at  entry  or  subsequently.  The 
extent  to  which  a  similar  condition  might  be  imposed 
here  upon  students  not  seeking  a  degree  or  diploma  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  general  regulations  of 
the  college  are  stringent  and  suggest  means  whereby 
better  discipline  and  harder  work  might  occasionally 
be  enforced  in  England.  There  is  no  room  for  the  idler 
or  the  loafer.  They  are  simply  not  wanted,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  regard  them  as  a  source  of  income.  No 
student  whose  moral  conduct  or  industrial  or  intellectual 
progress  is  unsatisfactory  is  allowed  to  remain.  The 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited.  All  students 
are  expected  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  are  required  to  attend  chapel 
exercises  in  the  afternoon,  unless  specially  excused. 


Correspondence 


A  report  by  the  Frobel  Society  upon  the  practice  of 
Other  countries  in  the  management  of  children  between 
three  and  seven  years  of  age  will  be  published  shortly  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  an  appendix  to  one  of  their 
special  reports.  ' 


ESPERANTO. 
To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Dear  Sir, — Miss  Bremner  has  said  her  say,  and  as  is  usual 
in  such  argumentation,  neither  have  the  Esperantists 
convinced  her,  nor  she  the  Esperantists.  What  effect  the 
controversy  has  had  upon  your  readers  generally  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  known.  Esperantists  have  selected  the  lan- 
guage they  advocate  because  it  is  founded  upon  common 
sense  and  science.  As  Miss  Bremner  says,  "  Qui  vivra 
verra."  May  I  in  the  meantime  beg  you  to  give  your 
readers  the  address  of  the  British  Esperanto  Association, 
Museum  Station  Buildings,  133  High  Holborn,  so  that 
those  who  wish  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  language 
may  know  to  whom  to  apply.  Meanwhile  I  am  off  to 
Dresden,  where  Iphigenia  is  to  be  performed  (in  Esperanto) 
in  the  Opera  House — specially  thrown  open  by  the  King — 
with  the  Gliick  music,  under  the  King's  musik-direktor 
as  conductor,  and  some  twenty-five  nationalities,  including 
Japan,  in  the  audience. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Lawrence. 


MORAL/EDUCATION  CONGRESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Sir, — We  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  First  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  London,  Imperial  Institute 
Road,  South  Kensington,  on  September  25-29. 

The  Congress  is  honoured  by  the  good  wishes  of  his 
Majesty  the  King.  It  meets  under  the  patronage  of 
twelve  Ministers  of  Education,  including  England,  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
Japan.  It  has  also  for  its  patrons  fifteen  heads  of  Colonial 
Education  Departments ;  delegates  are  being  sent  by 
many  universities,  by  all  the  leading  educational  associa- 
tions, and  by  a  number  of  education  authorities  ;  and, 
finally,  the  list  of  vice-presidents  and  of  the  general  com- 
mittee includes  very  many  of  the  leading  educationists  of 
Europe. 

Of  those  who  are  contributing  papers,  we  may  mention 
— England  :  Professors  Adams,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Mackenzie 
and  Muirhead  ;  America  :  Professors  Adler  and  Peabody  ; 
Italy  :  Cesare  Lombroso ;  France  :  Professors  Buisson, 
Boutroux  and  Seailles ;  Germany :  Professors  Munch, 
Foerster  and  Tonnies  ;  Russia  :  M.  and  Mme.  Kovalevsky  ; 
Hungary  :  Professors  Karman  and  Schneller.  The  whole 
field  of  moral  education  in  schools  will  be  covered. 

The  following  is  the  general  programme  : 

1.  The  Principles  of  Moral  Education.  Chairman  :  The 
President. 

2.  Aims,  Means  and  Limitations  of  the  Varying  Types 
of  Schools.  Chairman  :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury, 
F.R.S. 

3.  Character-building  by  Discipline,  Influence,  and 
Opportunity.  Chairman  :  M.  le  Baron  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant  (Senator). 

4.  The  Problems  of  Moral  Instruction.  Chairman  : 
Professor  Dr.  Friedrich  Jodl  (University  of  Vienna) . 

5.  (a)  Relation  of  Religious  Education  to  Moral  Educa. 
tion.     Chairman :     Rev.   Dr.   Gow   (Westminster  School 
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(b)  Special  Problems.  Chairman :  Regierungsrat  Dr. 
Gobat  (Berne).  *jj 

6.  Systematic  Moral  Instruction.  Chairman  :  Geheim- 
rat  Professor  Dr.  Wilhelm  Foerster  (University  of  Berlin). 

(c)  The  Teaching  of  Special  Moral  Subjects.  Chairman : 
Cyril  van  Overbergh  (Director-General  of  Higher  Education 
for  Belgium). 

7.  The  Relation  of  Moral  Education  to  Education 
under  other  Aspects.  Chairman :  Professor  Ferdinand 
Buisson  (University  of  Paris). 

8.  The  Problem  of  Moral  Education  under  Varying  Con- 
ditions of  Age  and  Opportunity.  Chairman  :  The  Right 
Hon.    Sir   William  Anson,    Bart.    (University    of    Oxford). 

(d)  Biology  and  Moral  Education.  Chairman :  Prince 
Jean  de  Tarchanoff  (St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Medicine) . 

Special  moral  instruction  lessons  will  be  given  in  English 
(Mr.  F.  J.  Gould),  in  French  (Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  the 
author  of  The  Simple  Life),  and  in  German  (Frl.  Jannasch). 
There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  books  and  pictures. 
The  fee  (including  report  of  some  four  hundred  pages) 
is  105.  6d.  for  the  general  public,  and  7s.  6d.  for  teachers. 
Single  day  tickets  can  be  had  for  2s.  6d.  Return  fares  on 
all  lines  at  single  fare  and  a  quarter. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  large  attendance  of  the 
general  public  and  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Full  details  may  be  obtained  on  writing  to  the  office  of 
the  Congress,  13  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London, 
England. 

We  remain,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
President,  Michael  E.  Sadler. 
Hon.   Treasurer,   Avebury. 
Chairman,  Sophie  Bryant. 
Vice-Chairman,  J.  W.  Adamson. 
General  Secretary,  Gustav  Spiller. 


Reviews 

I.  A  Great  Headmistress 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  life-story  of  "  Dorothea 
Beale  of  Cheltenham  "*  was  also  the  life-story  of  the 
college  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  her 
name.  Six  years  before  her  death,  Miss  Beale  compiled 
a  very  complete  "  History  of  the  Ladies'  College,"  and 
it  was  her  earnest  wish  that,  in  any  account  of  herself 
which  might  appear,  the  work  for  which  she  lived  should 
have  the  first  place.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  otherwise 
her  story  could  have  been  written,  for  Miss  Beale's 
work  was  her  life,  and  her  college  the  abiding  monument 
of  her  work. 

Important  as  that  work  was,  the  permanent  value  of 
the  record  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  reflects  a  great  move- 
ment— the  struggle  to  obtain  for  women  the  privileges 
of  education.  The  effects  of  that  movement  are  pressing 
upon  us  so  acutely  at  this  moment  that  its  history  has 
a  quite  peculiar  value.  The  mental  attitude  of  its 
leaders  and  their  qualities  of  character  may  well  serve 

*  Dorothea    Beile    of    Cheltenham.       By    Elizabeth    Raikes. 
(Archibald  Constable  and  Co.     10s.  6d.  nett.) 


as  guide  and  inspiration  of  its  later  development — the 
women's  suffrage  agitation.  When  Miss  Beale  began 
her  career,  the  time  for  this  was  not  yet  ripe  ;  but,  like 
many  another  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  education, 
she  became  more  and  more  convinced,  as  the  years  went 
by,  of  the  importance  of  the  vote  to  women.  "  Re- 
member "  (she  is  quoted  as  saying  to  an  old  pupil 
engaged  in  social  work  in  Africa)  "  that  the  real  thing 
to  aim  at  is  the  suffrage." 

The  keynote  of  Miss  Beale's  character  was  its  strenu- 
ousness ;  the  dominating  force  of  her  life,  her  deep 
religious  feeling.  "  Work  was  to  her  mind  a  privilege — 
the  active  will,  a  divine  gift — slothfulness  was  death." 
In  the  midst  of  these  busy  pages,  it  is  both  a  surprise 
and  an  encouragement  to  read  the  extracts  from  her 
diary.  "  Again  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wasted  "  is  the 
entry  for  January  31,  1893.  It  might  be  thought 
excusable  in  one  who  was  then  past  sixty  ;  but  the  entry 
is  a  characteristic  one,  and  the  many  references  to  idle- 
ness, to  waste  of  time  and  energy,  which  the  diary 
contains,  show,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could  do,  the 
secret  of  her  magnificent  achievement — her  scrupulous 
use  of  every  moment  of  a  long  life.  The  idea  of  duty 
was,  even  in  childhood,  one  of  Dorothea's  strongest 
traits,  and  she  cultivated  it  to  an  abnormal  degree.  Her 
standard  of  conduct  was  remarkably  high ;  she  could 
never  rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best. 
She  regarded  her  profession  (which  she  chose  deliberately 
and  irrevocably)  as  a  consecration,  so  much  so  that  she 
desired  to  see  established  a  teaching  "  order,"  a  sister- 
hood bound  by  rule.  Her  personal  life  was  realised  in 
her  work — sacrificed  to  it,  some  would  say.  Yet  without 
this  quality  of  devotion,  her  work  could  never  have 
been  what  it  was.  Its  greatness  was  dependent  on  the 
greatness  of  her  character. 

About  fifty  pages,  that  is  an  eighth  part  of  the  book, 
are  devoted  to  extracts  from  Miss  Beale's  letters,  a  selec- 
tion made  with  difficulty  from  the  very  large  number 
available.     But,  in  spite  of  the  letters,  and  in  spite  of 
the  diary,  in  some  aspects  the  book  must  be  considered 
disappointing.      The  personal,  human  element  is  inten- 
tionally subordinated  to  the  more  public  side  of  Miss 
Beale's  life.    This  is  as  she  herself  wished  ;  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  a  *'  Life,"  though  she  recognised  that 
it  was  inevitable.     "  In  these  days  "  (she  wrote)  "  we 
all  live  in  glass-houses,  and  it  seems    useless  to  say, 
'  Let  nothing  appear  in  print.'  "      Yet  she  did  not  refuse 
to  allow  the  story  of  her  inward  life  to  be  told,  in  so  far 
as  she  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  others  or  necessary 
for  tracing  the  formative  development  of  her  own  cha- 
racter.    Her  biographer  has  shown  discrimination,  and 
all  praise  is  due  to  her  for  the  pains  which  she  has  taken 
to  carry  out  Miss  Beale's  known  wishes,  and  for  the 
very  readable  volume  which  she  has  produced.     Her 
task  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one,  and  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  the  mass  of  detail  on  the  college  history 
from  becoming  tedious  and  irrelevant  has  not  always 
been  successfully  overcome.     One  is  glad  to  find  an  index, 
though  it  consists  mainly  of  names  of  places  and  persons, 
and  for  other  references  is  somewhat  inadequate.     It 
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was  a  good  idea  to  reproduce  as  a  frontispiece  Shannon's 
portrait,  painted  in  1902  at  the  urgent  request  of  old 
pupils.  Three  other  portraits  appear  ;  one,  taken  in 
1859,  is  especially  interesting.  There  are  also  photo- 
graphs of  the  college,  and  of  St.  Hilda's,  Oxford,  which 
Miss  Beale  founded  in  1893  with  the  view  of  increasing 
for  her  Cheltenham  students  the  opportunities  for  a 
share  in  the  advantages  of  University  life. 

M.  S. 


II.   Pioneers  in  Education 

These  four  books,*  substantially  bound,  printed  in  large 
type,  and  containing  in  each  case  an  excellent  portrait 
of  the  "  pioneer  "  with  which  it  deals,  should  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  a  teacher's  library.  We  look 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  succeeding  volumes. 

The  book  on  Herbart  is  probably  the  most  needed 
of  the  four,  owing  to  the  absence  from  Quick's  Educa- 
tional Reformers  of  any  treatment  of  this  great  educa- 
tionist. 

Compayre's  words  frequently  rise  to  the  level  of 
panegyric.  Herbart's  General  Pedagogy  dates  from 
1806 ;  "  and  yet  this  book,  now  old,  answers  perhaps 
better  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  hour  than 
any  other  ...  at  this  time  when  democratic  people 
are  seeking  more  and  more  to  base  their  morality  on 
science."  Herbart  is  "  the  greatest  of  modern  educa- 
tional philosophers."  "  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  education,  we  see  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
strongly  organised  body  of  doctrine."  What  that 
doctrine  is,  Compayr6  sets  forth.  We  can  only  quote  a 
few  words.  "  Knowledge  is  no  longer  a  mental  orna- 
ment, it  is  a  mental  element.  Knowledge  builds  up 
and  produces  mind.  .  .  .  Instruction  (thus)  assumes 
a  profound  and  delicate  meaning." 

But  at  several  points  we  think  the  translation  from 
the  French  must  be  imperfect.  In  the  first  place, 
why  the  French  form  of  Johann  (Jean)  should  be 
employed  on  the  cover  of  the  book  we  cannot  under- 
stand. Again :  "  Education  must  be  constructed  on 
ideas,  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  sensation.  Sensation 
...  is  only  a  mode,  a  function  of  the  intellect.  Pain 
arises  from  a  conflict  ...  of  two  ideas.  .  .  ."  Clearly 
the  word  "  sensation  "  is  here  misleading  ;  emotion  or 
feeling  is  obviously  intended.  To  translate  Anschauung 
by  "intuition,"  without  note  or  comment,  also  seems 
dangerous  for  English  readers.  We  disagree,  too,  with 
Compayre's  statement  that  Herbart  plans  the  order  of 
lesson-giving  on  an  invariable  pattern  ;  he  most  expressly 
deprecated  such  a  procedure.  Our  author  also  seems  to 
have  confused  Vertiefung  with  "  concentration." 

*  Pioneers  in  Education.  By  Gabriel  Compayre.  (1)  Jean 
Frederic  Herbart.  Translated  by  Maria  E.  Findlay,  B.A. 
(2)  Herbert  Spencer.  Translated  by  Maria  E.  Findlay,  B.A. 
{3)  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Translated  by  R.  P.  Jago.  (4)  Pesta- 
lozzi.  Translated  by  R.  P.  Jago.  (George  Harrap  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 
each.) 


Despite  these  and  a  few  other  defects,  which  will 
certainly  add  somewhat  to  the  mental  confusion  that  is 
already  too  common,  owing  to  terminological  difficulties, 
we  heartily  commend  a  book  which,  in  a  compact  form, 
sets  forth  the  leading  ideas  of  Herbart  in  a  lucid  and 
sympathetic  way. 

The  remaining  three  volumes  were  less  necessary 
for  English  readers  but  are  scarcely  less  welcome. 
Compayre,  writing  at  the  moment  when  the  Boer  War 
was  raging,  naturally  retorts  upon  Herbert  Spencer  the 
criticism  aimed  by  that  writer  against  French  mili- 
tarism ;  but  his  treatment  on  the  whole  is  markedly 
sympathetic.  He  is  more  severe  upon  Rousseau,  and 
especially  emphasises  the  absolute  contradictions  that 
exist  between  the  different  writings  of  that  philosopher. 
"  Rousseau  was  divided  all  his  life  between  the  doctrine 
of  individualism  and  that  of  socialism,  between  State 
sovereignty  and  man's  liberty."  He  is  at  one  moment 
an  advocate  of  "  education  in  common,"  at  another 
moment  of  "  family  education,"  and  at  a  third  of  the 
isolation  of  the  child.  The  second  of  these  our  author 
considers  to  be  predominant  in  Rousseau's  scheme. 
In  the  Pestalozzi  volume  we  read  that  "  he  (Pesta- 
lozzi)  has  dreamed,  he  has  desired  the  school  universal. 
...  To  this  he  has  devoted,  sacrificed  his  life."  We 
seem  to  feel  that  the  French  idiom  has  here  been  trans- 
ferred bodily  into  the  translation.  And  again  we  come 
across  "intuition"  as  a  translation  of  Anschauung, 
and  the  translator  does  nothing  to  guide  the  reader 
past  the  perils  of  the  word. 

F.  H.  H. 


Minor  Notices 

Careers  for  our  Sons.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams. 
(Thurnam,  Carlisle ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co., 
London.     45.  6d.  nett.) 

A  book  of  this  kind  has  long  been  wanted,  both  for 
the  use  of  schoolmasters  and  parents.  It  contains  the 
official  syllabuses  for  entrance  into  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Universities  and  so  forth,  all  annotated 
with  considerable  skill  and  acumen,  tempered  with  sound 
common  sense.  If  it  were  only  for  the  useful  information 
on  money  matters — outlay,  probable  return,  &c. — which 
Mr.  Williams  gives,  the  book  would  be  valuable  ;  but  it 
goes  beyond  the  ordinary  handbook  to  the  Services  and 
learned  professions  in  attempting  to  forecast  the  somewhat 
misty  future  of  careers  such  as  journalism,  engineering 
and  colonial  life.  In  every  case  advice  is  given  as  to  the 
kind  of  boy  who  may  successfully  aspire  to  a  prosperous 
career  in  the  various  walks  of  life  ;  then  he  is  told  what 
he  must  do,  by  examination  and  otherwise,  to  prepare 
himself  for  it ;  next  he  is  given  a  glimpse  of  what  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  expense,  and  some  final  "  tips  "  follow  as 
to  the  prospects  that  lie  before  him  when  he  is  definitely 
launched.  Any  parent  who  is  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
his  son  should  consult  this  volume  ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
schoolmasters  especially  will  find  it  a  blessing,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  save  them  time  and  trouble  by  giving  a  large 
quantity  of  useful  information  in  a  small  compass.     It  is 
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satisfactory  to  note  that  future  editions  will  embody  all 
official  alterations  and  regulations  as  they  occur  ;  this  is 
important,  because  a  guide  of  this  type,  if  it  is  not  kept  up 
to  date,  may  easily  prove  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon. 

James's  German  Dictionary.  Forty-first  edition.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.  4s  6d.) 
This  is  a  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  book 
and  the  new  edition  will  certainly  not  decrease  its  popu- 
larity, inasmuch  as  it  has  been  entirely  recast  and  brought 
up  to  date.  It  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  as  an 
exhaustive  and  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  The  type 
is  as  clear  as  one  can  expect  in  a  book  which  totals  nearly 
1200  pages  in  all  :  it  is  wonderful  value  for  the  money, 
and  should  command  a  ready  sale. 

School  Text-book  of  Geography.  By  L.  W.  Lyde.  (A.  and 
C.  Black.  3s.  6d.) 
Professor  Lyde  has  been,  as  it  were,  an  epoch-maker  in 
geographical  teaching,  since  he  has  adopted  the  consistent 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  of  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  a  study,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  commerce. 
Most  teachers  will  admit  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  method, 
inasmuch  as  it  brings  the  lessons  into  close  relation  with  the 
life  of  the  nation  as  reflected  in  the  daily  newspaper.  The 
hand  of  the  practical  and  methodical  teacher  is  visible 
on  every  page  of  this  text-book,  and  the  more  it  is  used  the 
more  successful  are  the  examination  results  likely  to  be. 

Helps  to  Latin  Translation  at  Sight.  By  E.  Luce.  (Spottis- 
woode  and  Co.,  Eton.  6s.  nett.) 
This  is  a  truly  monumental  book  of  "  unseens."  It 
runs  to  more  than  360  pages,  teeming  with  type  and  notes  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  that  it  lacks  a  vocabulary  one  might 
almost  be  disposed  to  question  its  title.  The  first  fifty 
pages  or  so  are  devoted  to  a  series  of  "  demonstrations  " 
of  the  art  of  construing.  This  part  of  the  work  is  well  and 
thoroughly  done,  but  to  our  mind  it  usurps  to  some  extent 
the  functions  of  a  master.  The  collection  of  historical 
pieces  is  excellent,  and  if  the  pupil  works  steadily  through 
them  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  end  he  will  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  glories  of  Rome.  The  idea 
is  a  happy  one,  and  has  been  well  carried  out. 

"  The  Riverside  Literature  Series."     Hiawatha  ;   Chaucer's 
Prologue,   Knight's    Tale    and    Nun's    Priest's     Tale. 
(G.  Harrap  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 
Hiawatha  in  this  series  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  schools.     The  poem  itself  is,   and  deserves  to  be,  a 
favourite  with  young  people,  and  these  delightful  illustra- 
tions of    Indian  life  and  the  useful  introduction   are   an 
added  attraction.     There  are  so  many  good  editions  of 
Chaucer's  Prologue,   &c,   that  this  carefully   edited  little 
volume  with   its  useful  comparison  between   Boccaccio's 
La  Teseide  and  The  Knight's  Tale  can  hardly  hope  to  be 
largely  used  in  our  schools.     This  fact,  however,  in  no  wise 
detracts  from  its  very  obvious  errors. 

War  and  Reform,    1789-1837.      By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons.     35.) 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  of  day  to  recommend  Mr. 
Hassall's  histories  ;  it  only  remains  therefore  to  say  that 
this  little  volume  is  admirable  in  its  careful  marshalling  of 


facts,  its  searching  questions  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  and 
its  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  The  only 
criticism,  and  that  a  slight  one,  that  can  be  made,  is  that 
a  list  of  books  dealing  with  the  period  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  young  student. 

Geographical  Gleanings.  By  Rev.  Frank  R.  Burrows, 
M.A.  (G.  Philip  and  Son.) 
It  is  long  since  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  such  a 
stimulating  and  interesting  school  book  in  his  hand  as 
this  little  volume,  by  a  man  who  is  evidently  a  born  teacher 
and  an  enthusiast  for  his  special  subject.  To  Mr.  Burrows 
geography  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  his  lessons  he  teaches  far  more  than  is  usually 
included  in  this  subject.  He  quotes,  with  approval. 
Professor  Laurie's  description  :  "  Geography  does  not 
mean  the  miserable  scraps  of  the  modern  school.  Properly 
taught  it  embraces  all  that  is  essential  for  a  cultivated  man 
to  know  of  the  world  of  Nature,  it  gives  life  to  history,  and 
lays  the  sure  foundation  of  commercial,  industrial  and 
political  knowledge."  Part  II.  contains  a  valuable  chapter 
on  "  The  Preparation  for  Teaching,"  with  much  sensible 
advice  as  to  the  value  of  travel  and  the  immense  amount 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  one  small  district 
such  as  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The  book  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  developing  geography 
as  a  school  subject. 

German  Education  Past  and  Present.     By  Professor  Paulsen, 
Ph.D.     Translated    by    T.     Lorenz,     Ph.D.     (Fisher 
Unwin.     1908.     5s.  nett.) 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  translation  of  Professor 
Paulsen's  masterly  sketch  of  the  history  of  German  educa- 
tion.    The  original  appeared  in  Teubner's  series  Aus  Natur 
und  Geisteswelt  in  1906,  and  has  had  a  very  large  circulation 
in  German-speaking  countries,   where  it  is  recognised  as 
giving  a  brilliant  summary  of  its  subject.     As  in  Professor 
Paulsen's  larger  work,  his  well-known  Geschichte  des  gelehr- 
ten  Unterrichts ,  he  breathes  life  into  the  details  of  educa- 
tional history  by  treating  them  as  manifestations  of  the 
great  intellectual  and  social  forces  which  were  moulding 
the  nation's  life.     It  is  this  characteristic  of  his  writings 
which  makes  them  so  valuable  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of 
German  educational  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.     For 
those  who  care  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  part  which 
German   education   has  played,    and   is   still   playing,    in 
German  national  life,   this  is  emphatically  the  book  to 
recommend. 

The  translation,  perhaps  inevitably,  loses  the  charm  of 
Professor  Paulsen's  vivid  style.  So  far  as  we  have  tested 
it,  it  is  accurately  done,  but  in  another  edition  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  sentences  will  doubtless  be  revised. 

Education  and  the  Heredity  Spectre.  By  F.  H.  Hayward, 
D.Litt.  (Watts  and  Co.  1908.  2s.  nett.) 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  pertinacity  and  fervour  with 
which  Dr.  Hayward  preaches  the  Herbartian  gospel,  and 
this  book  makes  us  realise,  more  than  some  others  which 
he  has  written,  how  real  a  gospel  it  is  to  him.  He  feels  that 
he  is  maintaining  the  reality  of  education  as  a  spiritual 
process  against  the  assaults  of  men,  like  Professor  Karl 
Pearson,  who  regard  the  amount  of  a  man's  ability  and 
perhaps  his  ethical  capacity  as  rigidly  determined  by  the 
iron  laws  of  hereditary  transmission.     He  also  feels  himself 
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bound  to  utter  his  protest  against  the  tendency,  which  is 
evident  in  some  quarters,  to  belittle  the  intellectual  basis 
of  right  action.  It  is  as  the  winged  words  of  a  man  full 
of  ethical  fervour  rather  than  as  the  reasoned  argument 
of  the  philosopher  that  this  book  appeals  to  the  sympathetic 
reader  who  stands  outside  the  Herbartian  fold.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  us  from  finding  in  it  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive and  not  a  few  salutary  protests  against  confusions 
of  thought  and  language.  The  book  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  moral  instruction  to  which  so  much 
attention  is  just  now  being  given. 

A  Handbook  of  Employments.  By  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon, 
m      D.Sc,    Ph.D.,    F.L.S.     (Aberdeen :    The   Rosemount 

Press.  1908.  is.  nett.) 
r  This  book  contains  a  summary  of  the  methods  of  entering 
all  classes  of  trades,  industries  and  professions.  It  refers 
specially  to  Scotch  conditions,  but  gives  a  surprising 
amount  of  useful  information.  The  callings  dealt  with 
are  those  pursued  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  and  many  of  the  particulars  mentioned  have 
been  obtained  by  means  of  a  detailed  investigation  under- 
taken by  the  authoress  and  her  helpers  into  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  those  towns.  In  an  interesting  intoduc- 
tion  Mrs.  Gordon  advocates  the  establishment  of  employ- 
ment bureaux.  The  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
any  one  interested  in  the  connection  of  the  schools  with 
the  after -occupations  of  their  children. 

Readings  in  English  Literature.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Centuries.  3  vols.  (John  Murray.  2s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.  and 
3s.  6d.) 

These  books,  published  by  Murray,  and  covering  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  literature,  excellently 
fulfil  the  purpose  clearly  stated  by  the  compilers, 
Messrs.  Edmund  and  Frank  Spooner,  in  the  preface.  Our 
only  criticisms  in  the  volume  intended  fo:  the  junior 
course  are  directed  against  the  inclusion  of  the  extract, 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  from  the  Hind  and  the 
Panther,  which,  torn  from  its  context,  is  not  only  unintel- 
ligible but  would  be  puzzling  to  the  mature  intellect,  and  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  discussion  on  "  Love,"  from  Tom  Jones. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  reading  of  Tom  Jones 
lat  t,  and  here  again  this  discussion  has  no  value,  aesthetic 
or  philosophical,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  personality 
of  the  speakers.  In  the  senior  course,  which  is  most  care- 
fully and  successfully  compiled,  we  should  demur  to  the 
inclusion  of  Parnell's  "  Hymn  to  Contentment."  It  is 
neither  typical  nor  fine  poetry.  Still  this  is  largely  a  matter 
of  f  eling  and  is  but  a  trifling  blemish  when  there  is  so  much 
that  is  good.  The  same  quality  of  criticism  applies  to 
Aphia  Behn's  "  Song  "  in  the  intermediate  course,  and  we 
think  a  more  representative  piece  might  have  been  given 
from  Di  Foe. 

Extracts  for  Composition  in  French  for  Middle  and  Senior 

Classes,   with  References    to    Heath's    Practical  French 

Grammar.     By    J.     E.     Mansion,     B.-es-L.     n  1     pp. 

(D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  companion  to  Heath's 

Practical   French   Grammar,    which    is    having,    and    that 

deservedly,    a   wide    circulation   in    this   country.      Nearly 

130  extracts  are  chosen,  carefully  graduated,  and  valuable 

help  is  afforded  in  the  translation  of  idiomatic  phrases  and 


constructions.  The  latterThalf  of  the  book  consists  of 
really  difficult  pieces,  mainly  from  English  classical  authors, 
and  though  not  meant  to  be  chosen  as  models  of  English 
style,  yet  the  rendering  of  them  into  French  will  tax  the 
intelligence  of  the  advanced  student  to  the  utmost.  At 
the  head  of  each  extract  a  few  model  sentences  are  given, 
bearing  on  the  idioms  in  the  piece  in  which  they  occur. 
No  vocabulary  is  supplied.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  French  composition  we  have  come  across  for  some 
time. 

Poetical  French  Reader.  By  W.  G.  Hartog.  180  pp. 
(Rivingtons.  2s.  6d.) 
Mr.  Hartog  has  compiled  several  of  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  from  some  of  the  greatest  of  French  books, 
e.g.,  La  Fontaine,  V.  Hugo,  Chenier,  and  De  Vigny  and  the 
three  classical  poets,  with  a  view  to  presenting  them  in  a 
more  attractive  form  to  the  young  student.  The  extracts 
have  been  thoughtfully  chosen.  A  suitable  introduction  is 
given,  in  which  the  chief  points  essential  to  the  study  of 
French  verse  are  touched  upon,  also  a  brief  outline  of  the 
life  of  each  author  is  prefixed.  Footnotes  are  given,  where 
necessary,  explaining  difficulties  in  the  text  and  peculi- 
arities in  versification.  At  the  end  we  have  a  few  exercises, 
consisting  of  questionnaire,  suggestions  for  free  com- 
position and  paraphrase,  together  with  elementary  exercises 
and  questions  on  the  versification.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  a  book  on  French  verse  in  our  secondary  schools  to-day, 
and  as  an  introduction  to  such  this  book  is  quite  worth  a 
trial. 

Dicties  Francaises.  By  Mary  Stone  Bruce.  46  pp.  (D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.  is.) 
This  little  book  has  an  excellent  object  in  view.  Dicta- 
tion forms  a  most  important  branch  of  modern  language 
teaching,  and  we  have  here  a  few  short  extracts  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  that  the  young  pupil  must  encounter, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  rules  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple. A  few  proverbs  and  pensies  de  divers  auteurs 
are  added.  The  book,  however,  if  used,  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  The  extracts  can  then  be  read 
as  unseens,  before  dictation  is  given,  and  afterwards 
used  for  conversation  and  memorising. 

French  Song  and  Verse  for  Children.  By  Helen  Terry. 
125  pp.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
The  teaching  of  French  verse  and  song  to  young  children 
is  a  practice  much  to  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  more  time  cannot  be  found  for  this  in  our  schools. 
Miss  Terry  has  sent  us  an  excellent  collection,  taken  from 
well-known  sources  and  thoughtfully  compiled.  The  illus- 
trations are  above  the  average  of  those  in  elementary  texts. 
The  type  is  bold  and  clear.     There  is  no  vocabulary. 

E.  Toutey :  Lectures  Primaires  Illustries.  By  Henri  Bu6, 
B.-es-L.  185  pp.  (Hachette  and  Co.  is.) 
A  primer  consisting  of  sixty- three  reading  lessons  in  poetry 
and  prose  carefully  selected  and  systematically  graduated. 
Each  lesson  is  illustrated  and  provides  ample  material  for 
conversation.  The  book  is  written  entirely  in  the  foreign 
language.  The  type  is  very  bold.  A  brief  chapter  is 
given  on  the  phonetic  script  and  put  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner.  We  have  put  the  vocabulary  severely  to  the  test 
and  it  has  withstood  all  attacks. 
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A.  Daudel :    L'Equipage  de  la  Belle  Nivernaise.     Adapted 
by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts.     94  pp.     (Methuen.     is.) 

Reviews  of  previous  texts  in  this  Simplified  French 
Series  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns.  The 
present  volume  contains  more  than  half  the  original,  the 
most  difficult  passages  being  omitted.  Mr.  Crofts  has  done 
his  work  well,  for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  "  adapt  " 
so  expressive  a  writer  as  Daudet  and  "  cut  down "  the 
original  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  young  mind. 
As  our  readers  doubtless  know,  this  charming  story  was 
written  for  the  author's  son,  at  the  time  ten  years  old.  A 
short  introduction,  containing  the  chief  items  of  interest 
in  the  author's  life,  is  given.  The  vocabulary  seems  quite 
complete.  It  would  aid  both  master  and  pupil  if  the  lines 
were  numbered. 


Lichtenberger :    Mon    Petit    Trott.     By   Alec    Crau,   Ph.D. 
120  pp.     (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.     is.  6d.) 

This  delightful  story,  adapted  from  the  original  and 
couronnd  par  I'Acadimie  Franqaise,  is  a  great  favourite 
with  children  in  the  French  schools  of  to-day,  but  little, 
if  at  all,  known  in  England.  For  those  who  have  only  read 
school  anecdotes,  &c,  and  are  ready  to  begin  an  elementary 
text,  this  book  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  text  itself  is  followed  by  twenty-five  pages  devoted 
to  English  passages  for  retranslation.  This  is  too  much. 
The  practice  of  retranslation  is  one  we  thoroughly  approve 
of,  but  whether  so  young  a  child  as  this  book  is  intended 
for  should  be  set  down  and  expected  to  write  continuous 
prose,  however  easy,  is  a  matter  for  serious  doubt.  The 
binding,  type  and  paper  are  all  good.  We  have  noticed 
several  omissions  in  the  vocabulary. 

G.  Sand:    La  Mare  an  Diable.     By  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A. 
102  pp.     (Murray's  French  Texts,     is.  6d.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  texts  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Hartog,  the  object  being  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
students  in  upper  and  middle  forms,  masterpieces  of  the 
nineteenth-century  French  literature.  The  book  is  anno- 
tated on  Mr.  Hartog's  usual  lines,  which  are  probably 
quite  familiar  to  our  readers.  A  biographical  note  on  the 
author's  life  and  literary  career  and  short  footnotes  to  the 
text,  both  written  in  simple  French,  are  given.  At  the 
end  come  exercises  providing  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
text,  practice  on  grammatical  points  and  suggestions  for  free 
composition,  parsing  in  French  and  dictation.  The  book 
is  printed  on  good  paper  in  bold  clear  type,  and  bound  in 
stout  grey  cloth,   {j 


Mme.  de  Pressensi  :  Seuletie.     By  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  88  pp. 
(Rivingtons'  New  Junior  French  Texts,     is.) 

Reviews  of  similar  texts  have  already  appeared  in  our 
columns.  The  story  itself  is  an  interesting  one  for  young 
readers.  At  the  end  of  the  text  there  are  Exercices 
oraux  el  (crits,  consisting  of  questionnaire,  grammaire, 
and  passages  for  retranslation.  The  notes,  which  are  short, 
are  written  in  French.  The  vocabulary  is  not  full  enough, 
more  help  being  required  in  the  irregular  verbs.  The 
illustrations  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  in  the  previous 
^exts  of  the  series 


Passy  :  The  Sounds  of  the  French  Language.  Translated  by 
D.  S.  Savory,  M.A.,  and  D.  Jones,  M.A.  134  pp- 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,     is.  6d.) 

Every  teacher  and  advanced  student  of  French,  even  if 
not  an  admirer  of  phonetics,  ought  to  possess  this  book.  It 
has  already  had  a  wide  circulation  in  France,  passing 
through  six  editions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this,  the 
seventh,  edition  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in  this  country. 
We  congratulate  the  translators  on  the  work  they  have 
done  in  bringing  it  within  the  range  of  every  French 
teacher.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  learned  treatise,  but,  as 
Passy  himself  describes  it,  "  a  popular  work  on  scientific 
lines  "  ;  neither  is  it  a  slavish  translation  of  the  original, 
for  many  alterations  have  been  made  and  useful  hints 
added  in  the  way  of  footnotes.  Several  appendices  are 
given  at  the  end  dealing  within  French  dialects,  com- 
parisons of  different  French  pronunciations,  old  French 
pronunciations  and  orthoepical  rules  which  will  materially 
assist  the  teacher  in  his  studies. 


B.  Feuillet :  Le  Roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre.  By 
J.  Laffitte.  180  pp.  (Oxford  Modern  French 
Series.     Clarendon  Press.     2s.) 

This  well-known  and  almost  fairy-like  novel,  with  its 
scenes  laid  in  those  old  Breton  forests,  has  been  and  still  is 
widely  read  in  our  country.  It  is  a  typical  romanesque 
novel.  In  its  pages  we  have  drawn  for  us  a  picture  of  that 
noble  and  elegant  society  of  which  Feuillet  is  the  novelist 
par  excellence.  His  novels  are  "  novels  with  a  purpose." 
He  sought  to  make  them  serve  a  noble  end  and  to  elevate 
the  soul,  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  the  highest 
motives.  There  is  a  short  introduction.  Adequate  notes 
are  appended  in  which  good  renderings  to  the  idiomatic 
construction  are  given. 


Chateaubriand :  La  Jeunesse  de  Chateaubriand.  By  G. 
Goodridge,  B.A.  254  pp.  (Oxford  Modern  French 
Series.     Clarendon  Press.     3s.) 

This  book  forms  an  extract  from  the  Mimories  d'outre 
tombe,  dealing  with  the  Chateaubriand's  childhood  days 
at  St.  Malo,  his  school-boy  life,  his  experiences  as  ensign 
and  later  captain  in  the  regiment  at  Navarre,  his  Court  life, 
and  finally  his  visit  to  America  and  his  return  to  France 
in  1792,  a  few  days  before  the  seizure  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Exquisite  touches  of  detailed 
landscape  painting,  the  beauties  of  nature — and  especially 
of  the  sea,  for  which  Chateaubriand  never  lost  his  affection — 
are  delightfully  interpersed  with  family  history  and  a  vivid 
account  of  the  perilous  times  through  which  the  French 
monarchy  was  passing  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  spite  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  ennui  which  runs 
through  the  book,  as  in  all  the  author's  writings,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  biographies  in 
modern  French  literature.  Every  student  of  French 
literature  would  do  well  to  study  these  Mtmoires  not  merely 
because  Chateaubriand  was  one  of  the  great  formative 
influences  in  the  literature  of  France,  but  because  of  his 
bold,  brilliant  and  picturesque  style,  which  borrowed  from 
nature  its  richest  colours,  charming  the  ear  by  a  harmony 
that  is  quite  poetic,  a  style  that  is  moreover  upheld  by  the 
nobility  and  elevation  of  his  thoughts. 
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Moliire  :  Les  Femmes  savanles.     By  Frederic  Spencer,  Ph.D. 
144  pp.     (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

A  scholarly  edition,  handsomely  bound  and  a  marvel  of 
cheapness.  Messrs.  Dent  have  done  a  great  service  in 
bringing  before  the  reading  public  such  an  elegant  series, 
which  is  a  delight  to  every  booklover.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  publishers  have  in  view  more  of  such  books  chosen 
from  French  and  German  literature.  A  short  biographical 
preface,  notes  and  glossary  are  supplied. 

(1)  De    Vigny  :   Servitude  et  Grandeur  militaire.     By  C.  L. 

Freeman.     210  pp.     (Oxford  Modern  French   Series. 
The  Clarendon  Press.     25.  6d.)     . 

(2)  La  Bourrienne ;    La   Jeunesse    de  Bonaparte.     By  A. 

Canivet.    91pp.     (Oxford  Modern  French  Series.     The 
Clarendon  Press.     2s.) 

Of  the  Oxford  Modern  French  Series  we  have  seven 
numbers,  of  which  these  are  two :  ( 1 )  consists  of  the 
three  well-known  stories  of  military  life  by  De  Vigny,  viz., 
"Laurette;  ou,  Le  Cachet  Rouge,"  "La  Veillee  de 
Vincennes,"  and  "La  Canne  de  Jonc."  Each  story  is 
prefaced  by  some  of  De  Vigny's  philosophical  meditations  on 
the  relations  of  the  Army  and  the  State.  The  immortality 
of  De  Vigny  rests  on  his  poetry,  but  to  those  who  would 
study  his  prose  works,  no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered 
than  the  subject-matter  of  this  book,  for  it  is  chiefly  in  his 
faithful  descriptions  of  a  soldier's  life,  with  all  its  hardships 
and  disappointments,  that  we  can  learn  to  know  and  sym- 
pathise with  his  morbid  and  pessimistic  view  of  life.  The  in- 
troduction and  notes  are  of  similar  scope  and  quality  to  the 
other  editions  in  this  series.  (2)  is  made  up  of  extracts  dealing 
with  Napoleon's  life  up  to  the  Egyptian  campaign,  taken 
from  a[  small  portion  of  the  Mimoires  of  Bonaparte's  early 
friend  and  school-fellow.  These  Mimoires  were  not  written 
with  any  idea  of  literary  style,  and  cannot  claim  any  degree 
of  accuracy  or  impartiality,  though  La  Bourrienne  in  the 
preface  to  his  Mimoires  would  have  us  think  otherwise. 
They  are  none  the  less  welcome  to  English  students  of 
French  literature,  for  in  these  few  pages  we  have  an  admir- 
able risumi  from  one  who  claimed  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  though  in  later  life  he  quarrelled  with 
his  former  friend  and  master  yet  has  paid  him  a  high  tribute 
in  his  Mimoires.  The  notes  are  mainly  historical  and  full 
of  interest.  Where  M.  Canivet  thinks  La  Bourrienne  was 
influenced  by  malice  or  envy,  he  gives  short  editorial 
comments  to  that  effect. 

Andrieux :     Melanges   LitUraires.     By   Miss   E.   C.  Jones. 
120  pp.     (Oxford  Modern  French  Series.     2s.) 

M.  Delbos,  in  the  Modern  French  Series,  has  chosen  in 
many  instances  the  works  of  nineteenth-century  authors 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  English  public,  of  which  this  book 
is  a  striking  example.  Of  Andrieux  and  his  works  little 
or  nothing  is  known  in  England,  or  even  in  France,  but 
the  student  who  cares  to  find  out  something  about  this 
highly  gifted  author,  whose  fables  lose  nothing  by  com- 
parison with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  or  his  contes  with 
those  of  Voltaire,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Miss  Jones 
has  edited  from  Andrieux's  works  two  comedies,  Moliire 
avec  ses  A  mis  and  Les  Etourdis,  perhaps  his  best  dramatical 
work.  These  are  followed  by  a  few  contes,  anecdotes,  &c. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  author's  life  is  given.  The  notes  are 
short  and  to  the  point. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
September  30,  1908. 

Faith  will  move  mountains,  and  even  the  pertinacity 
of  an  association  of  assistant  masters  may  succeed 
in  making  Parliament  act.  The  position  of  an  assist- 
ant in  an  endowed  school  is  at  last  defined  by  law, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  anomaly  upheld  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Richmond  case.  He 
is  now  deemed  to  be  in  the  employment  of  the 
governing  body  and  he  may  not  be  dismissed 
(under  ordinary  circumstances)  without  due  notice, 
which  must  expire  at  the  end  of  a  school  term  ; 
in  the  case  of  misconduct  or  other  good  and  urgent 
cause,  however,  he  may  be  sent  about  his  business 
at  once.  While  there  is  so  much  cause  for  con- 
gratulating the  association  on  its  plucky  and  public- 
spirited  work,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
one  fly  in  the  ointment,  in  the  shape  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  "  summary  dismissal  "  clause.  The 
words  deleted  would  have  given  the  master  in 
question  the  right  to  know  the  reason  for  his  dis- 
missal, and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  were 


left  out.  The  zealous  Lord  R.  Cecil,  we  presume, 
must  have  scented  an  invasion  of  the  H.M.'s  "  privi- 
leges," for  in  all  probability  our  legislators  as  a 
whole  did  not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  care 
whether  the  words  were  inserted  or  not.  But  their 
omission  leaves  the  assistant  master  with  a  grievance 
which,  be  it  noted,  the  headmasters  who  joined  in 
the  production  of  the  clause  were  anxious  to  have 
removed.  Why  anybody  else  need  have  interfered 
in  a  domestic  arrangement  of  this  kind  it  is  hard 
to  understand.  It  will  disappoint  some  people, 
no  doubt,  to  find  that  the  Act  does  not  apply  to 
mistresses,  and  makes  no  provision  for  an  appeal 
where  the  assistant  is  not  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  him  ;  but  it  is  something  to 
have  got  what  we  have,  and  it  will  do  as  an 
instalment. 

It  would  trouble  most  experts  in  condensation 
to  write  an  intelligible  account  of  our  educational 
system  within  the  small  compass  of  thirty-two 
pages.  Yet  the  summary  written  for  the  education 
section  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  by  Mr. 
T.  LI.  Humberstone  actually  accomplishes  the  task, 
strangely  enough  without  stirring  up  that  religious 
partisanship  which,  as  he  explains,  has  been  the 
chief  difficulty  of  our  statesmen  during  a  century 
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of  reform.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  the 
same  subjects  have  come  up  for  discussion  and  how " 
often  the  same  arguments  have  done  duty  both 
for  and  against  reform.  The  deeply  engrained 
distrust  of  the  value  of  education  for  the  poor  and 
the  lamentation  about  raising  people  above  their 
station  (curiously  echoed  by  Professor  Ridgway's 
address  to  the  British  Association  in  Dublin 
recently)  looms  large  in  its  pages  ;  and  the  half- 
time  system,  so  universally  denounced  throughout 
the  history  of  our  schools,  is  still  allowed  to  exist. 
Perhaps  the  most  cruel  thing  is  the  description  of 
the  charity-school  teachers  as  "  wretches  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  taken  to  teaching  from  a  natural 
antipathy  to  hard  work."  Judging  by  the  little 
that  has  been  done  to  raise  its  status  and  alleviate 
the  conditions  under  which  it  has  its  being,  we 
might  almost  conclude  that  some  taint  of  this  sort 
clings  to  the  profession  even  now.  The  cost  of 
elementary  education,  in  England  and  Wales 
alone,  has  increased  tenfold  in  less  than  forty 
years ;  what  proportion  of  this  has  gone  to  the 
teacher,  we  wonder  ? 


the  alluring  salary  which  attracted  him  to  apply 
for  the  post  gradually  dwindling  owing  to  the 
deduction  of  many  little  items.  In  some 
schools  that  we  know  the  iniquitous  practice  of 
"  farming  "  is  still  indulged  in,  and  the  headmaster 
is  often  under  these  circumstances  offered  the  alter- 
native of  starving  himself  or  his  school.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Education  refuses 
to  recognise  such  an  arrangement,  so  it  will  prob- 
ably die  a  natural  death  in  time.  But  there  are 
other  directions  in  which  reform  is  needed.  The 
headmaster's  salary  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
capitation  fees  :  if  these  are  counted  at  all  they 
should  be  divided  fro  rata  amongst  all  the  staff. 
Again,  the  possible  profits  of  a  boarding-house 
should  not  be  dangled  in  front  of  a  candidate :  if 
such  an  establishment  is  necessary  it  should  be  run 
on  the  hostel  system  by  the  school  managers.  And 
thirdly,  proper  provision  should  be  made  for  pen- 
sioning off  a  man  who  has  done  his  work.  It  is  not 
everybody  who  can  retire,  like  Mr.  Rogers,  to  a 
"  beautiful  house  at  Bournemouth  "  purchased  by 
himself. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  highly  instructive 
account,  based  upon  an  applicant's  experience,  of  the 
drawbacks  attached  to  certain  headmasterships ; 
and  a  curious  commentary  upon  it  is  supplied  by  a 
story  which  has  appeared  recently  in  the  daily 
press  in  connection  with  Chelmsford  Grammar 
School.  The  headmaster,  who  had  held  the  position 
for  twenty-three  years  and  had  seen  the  school's 
numbers  rise  during  that  period  from  forty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  who  had  also  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  contribute  out  of  his  own 
pocket  a  sum  of  £2000  towards  new  buildings  and 
£1400  towards  the  payment  of  the  masters,  was 
asked  to  accept  a  reduction  of  salary  amounting  to 
some  £134  a  year.  He  indignantly  refused  and 
resigned  instead  ;  and  no  wonder.  But  it  is  a 
curious  world  in  which  headmasters  are  expected 
to  pay  for  things  which  the  governors  ought  to 
provide.  It  is  bad  policy,  too,  because  a  head- 
master who  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  on  a 
school  must  be  difficult  to  move  when  a  change 
is  considered  advisable.  We  are  probably  within 
the  mark  in  saying  that  hardly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
vacancies  advertised  are  more  valuable  than  a 
good  assistant  master's  billet,  and  our  readers 
will  easily  gather  what  we  mean  by  that.  Odd 
services  of  various  descriptions  are  expected  of  the 
headmaster,  all  of  which  cost  money,  and  he  finds 


The  National  Home  Reading  Union  has  often 
been  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  an  appeal  will 
be  found  on  another  page  for  support  and  a  better 
understanding  of  its  work.  If  we  consider  how 
children's  minds  are  being  steadily  poisoned  by 
the  weekly  turn-out  of  rubbishy  and  even  deleterious 
publications,  we  shall  agree  that  the  sooner  some- 
thing is  done  to  provide  them  with  wholesome 
mental  food  the  better.  Government  in  its  wisdom 
has  decreed  that  all  children  must  be  taught  to 
read ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this  gift 
should  be  adequately  guarded  from  abuse.  A 
Royal  Commission  has  recently  reported  on  the  evils 
of  pernicious  literature  ;  we  hope  that  action  will 
be  taken  to  carry  out,  and  if  possible  to  amplify, 
its  not  too  drastic  recommendations. 

The  official  circular  dealing  with  medical  inspec- 
tion in  schools  has  led  to  a  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette  by  which  it  is  made  pretty 
clear  that  such  inspection  as  is  the  rule  nowadays  is 
rather  worse  than  useless.  It  seems  to  be  done 
in  a  very  perfunctory  fashion,  with  the  risk  (almost 
the  certainty)  of  spreading  the  very  ailments  that 
it  is  designed  to  check.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  topic, 
but  the  complaint  is  made  that  skin  diseases  and 
living  organisms,  due  to  dirty  surroundings  and 
neglect,  are  being  spread  amongst  children  in  school 
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owing  to  insufficient  care  about  disinfection.  Until 
all  possibility  of  such  things  is  removed  we  are  not 
likely  to  come  much  nearer  to  the  ideal  state  of 
affairs  when  everybody's  children,  no  matter  of 
what  class,  will  attend  the  same  school  and  sit  on 
the  same  benches.  The  chance  of  physical  con- 
tamination is 'apparently  not  to  be  denied  ;  but 
to  us  there  'seems  an  even  greater  risk  of  moral 
contagion.  We  are  not  merely  theorising  on  this 
point  ;  we  know.  Even  at  the  cost  of  being  con- 
sidered reactionary,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  tone  of  secondary  schools  is  apt  to  go  down  if 
too  large  an  admixture  of  the  primary  element  is 
introduced. 

Whether  the  effort  which  is  being  made  just 
now  to  tune  up  the  elementary  school  to  a  higher 
moral   level  will  have  a  great  or  a  small  success  is 
uncertain.    The  Moral  Education  Congress,  which 
is  sitting  at  the  time  that  this  note  is  being  written, 
is   endeavouring   to   arrive   at   some   consensus   of 
opinion  on  the  value  of  direct  moral  teaching.     The 
first   day's  papers  dealt  with  the  school  and  its 
problems,  and  from  what  we  could  gather  from  the 
discussion  the  following  points  seemed  to  emerge  : 
first,  that  moral  instruction,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  derive  its  chief  impulse  from  the  home,  and 
that  the  school  can  at  best  supplement  (or,  where 
necessary,  counteract)  its  influence  ;    second,  that 
rules  of  conduct  are  better  suggested  than  dogmati- 
cally delivered  to  the  pupil ;  third,  that  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  was  not  favourable  to  co-education.     In 
connection  with  this  last  item  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  two  men  spoke  well  and  enthu- 
siastically in  its  support,  a  lady  who  succeeded  them 
carried   the    audience    away   with    her   when    she 
denounced  it  root  and  branch.     It  may  be  that  the 
disagreement  was  partly  due  to  the  different  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  is  undertaken  :    Mr. 
Grant  spoke  of  a  joint  boarding  school  where  the 
thing  is  an  experiment  and  where  the  pupils  are 
drawn  from  the  better  classes,  while  Miss  Cleghorn 
dealt  with  a  necessity  imposed  on  children  drawn 
from  the  poorest  streets  of  the  large  towns.     Our 
sympathies  are  with  the  lady  ;   though  a  man  and 
his  wife  may,  if  they  are  persons  of  great  moral 
power,  succeed  in  running  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  we  should  be  afraid  to  entrust  it  to  any  chance 
teacher.     Again,  though  children  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  may  be  herded  together  with  impunity  (and 
we  think  Miss  Cleghorn  challenged  even  this)  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  later. 


The  Educational  Outlook : 
A    Grand    Experiment* 

By  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  to  be  optimistic 
and  to  regard  the  educational  outlook  as  promising  in 
almost  every  quarter,  in  the  sense  that  gradually  right 
views  are  being  established  and  the  foundations  laid 
on  which  ultimately  we  shall  be  able  to  base  a  sound 
general  policy. 

As  it  is  the  function  of  this  section  to  focus  opinion 
and  to  direct  public  action  into  right  channels,  we  shall 
do  well  to  consider  briefly  the  present  trend  of  events. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  feature  is  the  almost 
universal  tendency  to  favour  a  more  practical  treatment 
of  the  scholar  :  this  has  been  obvious  of  late,  for  example, 
in  political  discussions  of  the  disturbing  state  of  affairs 
in  India,  which  it  is  realised  is  in  no  slight  degree  the 
disastrous  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  purely 
literary  system  followed  in  the  schools. 

Again,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  education,  in 
his  remarkable  book  on  Modern  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer 
quotes  with  approval  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lecky  in 
his  work  on  Democracy  and  Liberty — remarks  which, 
he  says,  apply  with  great  force  to  the  Egyptian  system 
but  which,  I  venture  to  think,  deserve  special  prominence 
in  connection  with  our  own,  as  the  opinion  is  not  that 
of  a  revolutionary  member  of  the  British  Association 
but  of  an  unbiased  literary  authority. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  education  of  the  poor  has  in  general 
been  that  it  has  been  too  largely  and  too  ambitiously  literary. 
Primary  education  should  .  .  .  teach  the  poor  to  write  well 
and  to  count  well  (it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Lecky  did  not  say 
also  to  read  well)  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  should  be  much  more 
technical  and  industrial  than  literary  and  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  observation  of  facts  than  with  any  forms  of 
speculative  reasoning  or  opinions.  There  is  much  evidence  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  all  kinds  of  popular  education 
which  have  proved  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  the  most 
beneficial  have  been  those  in  which  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  purely  mental  instruction  has  been  combined  with  physical 
or  industrial  training. 

So  recently  as  last  week  (August  28)  an  eminently 
instructive  speech  was  made  at  Llangollen,  in  Wales, 
by  the  veteran  Sir  Theodore  Martin  at  the  opening  of 
an  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  gave  them  greater  encouragement  for  the 
future  of  education  than  anything  he  had  seen  for  many  a  year. 
He  had  longed  to  see  something  of  life  and  interest  being  put 
into  education.  All  men  educated  themselves.  It  was  not 
the  schoolmaster  who  educated  them.  It  lay  with  the  men 
and  women  themselves  to  educate  themselves  and  bring  out 
what  God  had  planted  in  them,  which  very  often  was  never 
brought  out  and  which  very  often  the  system  of  education  was 
not  calculated  to  bring  out.     It  was  better  to  do  work  than  to 

*  A  communication  to  Section  L  (Educational  Science)  at 
the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
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talk  about  it  or  blind  their  eyes  poring  over  miserable  books 
they  did  not  understand.  It  was  better  they  should  work  at 
something,  whatever  it  was — any  handicraft  work — to  produce 
something,  so  that  at  the  end  of  their  days  they  might  say, 
"  I  made  that  cabinet  "  or  "  I  made  that  old  chair  "  or  show 
something  they  had  done  in  life.  He  regarded  the  exhibition 
as  a  great  stride  towards  a  complete  revolution  of  a  very  defective 
system  of  education  which  had  too  long  prevailed  all  over  the 
kingdom.* 

In  France  a  revolt  in  favour  of  practical  methods  is 
also  setting  in,  to  judge  from  the  address  delivered 
recently  by  the  President  of  the  French  Asssociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

What  Young  Turkey  will  do,  no  one  can  say  but  she 
is  reading  us  a  lesson  not  to  be  neglected — at  present, 
apparently,  she  is  inclined  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Germany  but  she  may  find  it  desirable  ere  long  to  adopt 
methods  which  are  less  like  those  of  the  drill-master. 

Whether  Germany  will  ever  see  that  man  does  not 
live  by  books  alone  at  school,  the  future  must  decide. 
I  fancy,  however,  there  are  signs  of  unrest  even  in  that 
conservative  land  and  that  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that,  although  a  highly  organised  machine,  the  German 
system  is  not  in  all  respects  the  wondrous  success  its 
admirers  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be. 

The  deeply  interesting  articles  in  the  Times,  published 
under  the  title  "  A  Year  in  America,"  may  have  done 
something  to  suggest  to  enthusiastic  admirers  of  trans- 
atlantic practices  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  in 
that  sometime  goldless  land.  The  warning  given  of 
the  evil  results  that  must  follow  from  co-education  is 
one  that  must  not  be  passed  over  by  us  if  we  desire  to 
remain  a  virile  nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  time  is  the 
fact  that  our  English  schools  are  at  last  coming  to 
regard  English  as  a  language  which  merits  consideration. 
But  reading  still  remains  a  neglected  exercise. 

Two  bright  spots  at  present  shine  out  in  our  country, 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth,  where  what  I  dare  call  without 
hesitation  a  grand  experiment  in  education  is  being  made. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  British  habit  always  to  compromise  : 
far  too  frequently,  we  compromise  with  unsatisfactory 
results  ;  a  man  out  of  health  more  often  than  not  needs 
a  real  change,  not  medicine  merely — and  being  very 
sick,  our  educational  system  is  in  this  condition  but 
the  many  friends  of  the  sufferer  are  still  too  fond  of  him 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  his  dear  old 
ineffective  ways.  The  sailor,  however,  has  been 
courageous  and  has  realised  that  the  knife  often  gives 
the  shortest  cut  to  salvation.  He  has  said  :  "  I  don't 
care  what  education  has  been  given  in  the  past,  all  I 
know  is  that  the  conditions  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
face  are  so  absolutely  and  entirely  different  from  those 
under  which  I  worked  in  the  past  that  I  must  have  a 
training  which  will  enable  me  to  face  them  with  con- 
fidence." Consequently  he  has  set  himself  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  and  has  established  two  experi- 
mental schools  in  which  all  are  trained  who  will  be  the 
future  officers  of  the  navy  in  both  the  executive  and 
engineering  branches.  English  and  French  are  the 
*  The  Times,  August  29. 


only  languages  taught  in  the  junior  school  at  Osborne, 
German  is  included  in  the  course  at  the  senior  school 
at  Dartmouth.    Cadets  enter  at  about  thirteen,  spend  two 
years  at  Osborne,  then  two  years  at  Dartmouth  ;   they 
afterwards    receive    higher    specialised    training    both 
afloat   and    ashore.     A   very   considerable   amount    of 
time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  instruction  in  mechanics 
and  electricity  but  the  great  feature  of   novelty  in  the 
system  is  the  very  large  amount  of  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  workshop  practice.     The  result  is  the  boys 
acquire  interests  and  learn  to  use  their  hands  ;  in  short, 
to  do  things  in  a  way  which  is  quite  unknown   to   the 
average  school-boy  :  most  important  of  all,  they  become 
alert,    practical,    thinking    beings— having    some    real 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  intelligence.     By  per- 
mission of  the  Admiralty,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  spending  several  days  in  each  of  the  new  schools  and 
of  acquainting  myself  fully  with  the  character  of  the 
work  :  I  will  only  say  here  that  I  have  been  most  deeply 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  headmasters 
and  all  concerned  are  striving  to  make  the  experiment 
a  success,  appreciating  as  they  do  its  vital  importance 
to  the  nation.     And  the  results  are  simply  astonishing. 
Perfection,  of  course,  has  not  been  attained  to  in  all 
respects  and  personally  I  am  inclined  to  criticise  the 
curriculum  in  some  important  particulars.     The  pace 
is    probably    too    rapid ;    the    boys    would    certainly 
benefit  if  they  had  more  leisure  to  digest  their  work 
and  more  time  for  quiet  reading ;   but  whatever  their 
defects,  their  aptitudes  are  so  remarkable  in  comparison 
with  those  of  boys  from  ordinary  schools  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  departures  which  have  been 
made  are  justified.     One  result  of  these  schools  will  be, 
I   think,    to   prove   that   the   capacity   and   executive 
ability  of  boys  of  fair  average  intelligence  is  far  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.     Of  course  both  colleges 
are  under  ideal  conditions,   in  that   their  pupils  are 
placed  under  service  conditions  from  the  time  of  entry 
and  subject  to  naval  discipline  ;    moreover,  they  are 
working  with  a  single  definite  object  in  view  and  an 
esprit  de  corps  therefore  exists  in  them  which  would  be 
scarcely  possible  elsewhere  under  the  ordinary  school 
conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gordian  knot  has  been  cut 
by  the  sailor — who  has  not  talked  but,  as  usual,  has 
acted  and  acted  wisely  ;  he  has  not  only  broken  down 
and  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  tradition  that 
school  is  just  a  place  for  literary  study ;  he  has  gone 
further  and  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  ad- 
vanced manual  work  as  an  element  in  the  early  stages  of 
intellectual  training.  It  is  for  the  public  to  appreciate 
the  example  he  has  given  and  to  make  use  of  the  ex- 
perience which  he  has  gained.  Sooner  or  later,  there 
must  be  a  general  revolt  against  the  almost  exclusively 
literary  methods  of  our  schools,  whatever  their  grade. 
If  we  were  wise  we  should  without  delay  establish 
experimental  schools,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
suitable  for  the  various  sections  of  the  community — 
and  so  determine  by  actual  trial  what  are  the  desirable 
methods  to  adopt. 
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It  is  imperative  that  we  recognise  the  need  of  change 
without  delay,  as  preparations  must  be  made  :  teachers 
must  be  trained  *  and  the  hand  of  the  builder  must  be 
stayed  until  it  is  clear  what  type  of  building  is  required 
for  rational  teaching. 

Naturally,  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  follow  exactly 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  sailor — but  the  principles  he  is 
doing  so  much  to  establish  may  be  adopted  :  we  may 
agree  to  devote  at  most  about  one-third  of  the  school 
time  to  ordinary  literary  work,  one-third  to  manual 
training,  one-third  to  experimental  and  practical  work. 
In  any  case,  let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  teach  our 
boys  and  girls  properly  to  read,  to  write  and  to  count. 
What  languages  they  learn  in  addition  to  their  own 
should  depend  on  the  degree  of  intelligence  they  display  ; 
the  same  is  true  of  other  special  studies. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Richard  Bentley,  tells  us 
that  "  The  sentiments  which  distinguish  a  gentleman 
receive  no  aid  from  any  attainments  in  science  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  familiarity  with  the  classics  and  the  noble 

*  I  ought  to  say — "  to  understand  the  subjects  they  will  teach." 
Unfortunately  the  system  now  in  vogue  is  far  from  satisfactory 
in  this  respect  ;  unless  we  are  careful,  the  "  trained  "  teacher 
will  soon  be  a  curse  to  the  school  instead  of  a  blessing.  Not  a 
few  were  struck  by  the  unreality  of  the  talk  on  training  at  Dublin 
Jn  Section  L — the  blessed  word  Pyschology  was  always  upper- 
most. Instead  of  a  course  of  training  of  a  general  practical 
character,  which  would  teach  them  to  do  something  themselves 
and  enable  them  to  learn  from  actual  experience,  prospective 
teachers  are  being  tempted  to  "  highfalute  "  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ; 
too  often  instead  of  the  plain  bread  and  butter  of  real  under- 
standing they  receive  a  diet  of  tit-bits. 

The  following  opinion  expressed  recently  by  an  American 
writer  on  the  preparation  for  teaching  is  much  to  the  point: 

"  I  have  some  apprehension  lest  the  conscious  study  of  this 
art  will  be  accompanied  by  an  over-conscious  attention  to  the 
philosophy  and  pyschology  of  the  art,  with  the  possible  result 
of  setting  up  a  more  ponderous  system  of  mental  machinery 
than  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  very  practical  common- 
sense  business  of  teaching  young  people." 

Professors  of  education  should  not  be  chosen  only  from  the 
literary  class — they  are  engaged  in  educating  people  to  undertake 
practical  experimental  work  and  before  appointment  should 
receive  an  adequate  training  in  the  art  of  experimenting  and  in 
the  practice  of  scientific  method.  I  would  have  all  trainers  of 
potential  teachers  taught  to  use  their  hands,  if  only  to  keep 
their  tongues  quiet  occc.  iDnally — for  until  we  give  up  talking, 
talking,  talking  perpetually  and  exact  a  large  amount  of  individual 
work  and  study  from  our  students  we  shall  not  produce  the 
desired  result :  at  present,  they  just  press  the  button — we  do 
the  thinking.  "  Please  teacher,  won't  you  dictate  something 
for  me  to  copy  down  ?  "  must  cease  to  be  a  usual  form  of  appeal. 
The  case  was  well  put  by  Professor  Miall  at  the  close  of  his 
weighty  presidential  address  at  Dublin  : 

"  The  truly  useful  knowledge  is  mastery.  Mastery  does  not 
come  by  listening  while  somebody  explains  ;  it  is  the  reward  of 
effort.  Effort,  again,  is  inspired  by  interest  and  sense  of  duty. 
Interest  alone  may  tire  too  quickly  ;  sense  of  duty  alone  may 
grow  formal  and  unintelligent.  Mastery  comes  by  attending 
long  to  a  particular  thing— by  inquiring,  by  looking  hard  at 
things,  by  handling  and  doing,  by  contriving  and  trying,  by 
forming  good  habits  of  work  and  especially  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  things  that  sign;fyand  those  that  do  not." 


direction  which  they  are  fitted  to  impress"  upon"  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  do  eminently  fall  in  with  the 
few  other  chivalrous  sources  of  feeling  that  survive  at 
this  day."  ■    *«i 

This  delicious  passage,  although  doubtless  a  true 
expression  of  the  views  held  towards  the  close  of  the 
earlier  half  of  last  century,  is  no  longer  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  general  opinion. 

Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  it  were  time 
that  the  stupid  idea  were  got  rid  of  which  possesses  the 
old  school  that  we  of  the  modern  school  are  enemies  of 
culture — that  we  despise  the  humanities,  so  called. 
The  idea  is  always  cropping  up.  We  cannot  be  so  foolish  ; 
and  in  fact  the  very  contrary  is  the  case.  What  we 
object  to  is  the  gross  literary  specialisation  and  the 
failure  to  develop  breadth  of  understanding  which 
characterise  the  old  school — we  are  antagonistic  to 
the  habit  of  selfish  seclusion  which  is  affected,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  literary  man  and  to  his  extraordinary  belief 
in  the  all-sufficing  character  of  his  own  special  studies 
— perhaps  what  strikes  us  as  the  most  extraordinary 
fact  of  all  is  that  he  will  continue  to  plough  his  furrow 
alone  and  take  no  heed  of  our  wealth  of  knowledge  : 
it  is  impossible  apparently  for  him  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  into  which  he  is  fallen.  How  can  studies  be  called 
liberal  which  have  this  result  ? 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  public  will  simply 
demand  a  broader  training  and  a  more  effective  discipline 
from  the  schools — when  the  democracy  will  pay  attention 
to  such  matters  and  will  insist  that  their  children  be 
fitted  for  their  work  in  life.  ! 

Our  position  is  a  strange  one  :  we  know  so  much 
and  yet  do  so  little  with  our  knowledge.  Huxley's  cry 
to  us  to  organise  victory  made  many  years  ago  always 
rings  in  my  ears  :  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  his  advice. 
It  seems  hopeless  to  think  of  the  idea  of  effective  organi 
sation  ever  entering  into  our  thoughts  much  less  into 
our  acts.  Our  education  authorities  are  so  engaged  in 
the  work  of  administration  that  the  real  work  of  education 
is  left  unnoticed. 

A  Royal  Commission  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years  past  which  has  been  engaged  in  studying  methods 
of  disposing  of  sewage — the  disposal  of  brains  should 
be  at  least  as  important  to  us  as  is  that  of  sewage  and 
as  deserving  of  organised  study.  It  appears  to  me  that 
to  make  effective  the  knowledge  we  possess  a  few 
really  competent  persons  should  be  appointed  as  a  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  study  thoroughly  existing 
methods  of  education  of  every  grade  and  to  make 
recommendations  which  will  favour  the  general  adoption 
of  those  which  are  desirable. 

The  promotion  of  such  a  Commission  might  well  be 
taken  in  hand  by  this  Section  of  the  British  Association. 


We  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Education  a 
Memorandum  (Cd.  4271.  Price,  2%d.)  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  education  in  England,  giving  useful  information 
about  the  latest  experiments  in  connection  with  its  develop- 
ment, and  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  financial  aid 
obtainable  from  Parliamentary  sources, 
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Weak  Spots  in  our 
Public  Schools 

By  "CEdipus" 

Mr.  Walrond's  answer  to  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  your  June  number  has,  I  must  confess,  disappointed 
me.  I  had  hoped  to  elicit  suggestions  tending  towards 
the  elimination  of  well-known  evils  ;  instead  I  hear 
that  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  sheep  and 
goats  in  every  school ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  revert  to 
coercive  methods,  which  are  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  modern  parent ;  that  we  must  accept  the  present 
prefect  system  in  toto  with  what  grace  we  may  and 
put  our  trust  in  tactfulness.  Mr.  Walrond  then  quotes 
the  names  of  certain  well-known  headmasters  "  of 
proved  capacity "  (i.e.,  to  himself  and  perhaps  some 
others)  who  tell  us  that  "  the  boys  of  to-day  are  as  good 
as  they  ever  were."  Lulled  by  this  soothing  narcotic, 
people  in  general  may  apparently  sleep  on  in  peace, 
though  he  has  a  crow  to  pick  with  me  for  pointing  out 
weak  spots  without  suggesting  remedies.  He  adopts, 
in  fact,  a  non-possumus  attitude,  and  if  this  is  really 
unavoidable  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  sooner  we 
abandon  the  boarding-school  system  and  go  in  for  day 
schools  the  better  for  every  one  concerned.  However, 
I  am  myself  rather  more  optimistic.  Admitting  that 
the  present  system  has  its  good  points,  I  merely  ask  : 
"  Is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  ignore  its  bad 
ones  ?  " 

I  feel  sure  that  if  the  men  who  have  the  influence 
would  face  the  difficulties  honestly  and  in  combination, 
these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  and  the  future  state 
of  things  made  better  than  either  the  present  or  the 
past.  What  we  want  is  a  partial  reaction.  Few  who 
have  looked  into  matters  seriously  will  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evils  I  pointed  out.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  schools  of  to-day  are  turning  out  no  more  bad  boys 
than  their  predecessors — in  this  respect  I  should  imagine 
schools  vary — but  what  I  contend  is  that  the  average 
school  is  not  making  the  most  of  the  average  boy — is, 
in  fact,  spoiling  him  by  indulgence  owing  to  lack  of 
discipline.  Many  a  boy  arrives  as  a  promising  youngster, 
whose  departure  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  is  hailed  with  a 
sigh  of  general  relief,  though  there  may  be  nothing 
very  definite  against  him,  and  the  reason  is  that  he 
wasn't  dropped  upon  between  fifteen  and  seventeen — 
i.e.,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  be  treated  as  a  reasoning 
man  ;  after  that  age,  as  I  stated  myself,  coercion  is 
practically  useless  except  as  a  warning  to  others.  My 
view  is  that  boys  are  being  spoilt  by  the  cumulative 
effect  of  being  allowed  to  do  various  little  things  which 
are  not  exactly  wrong  but  which  one  instinctively  feels 
are  feeble  and  deleterious. 

These  little  things  might  be  stopped,  but  boys  are 
allowed  to  do  them  because  the  masters  want  to  be 
popular  and  avoid  friction  with  either  pupils  or  parents. 
And  so  we  ignore  the  first  danger-signals,  and  maintain 
that  every  one  is  "  a  good  chap  "  until  it  is  palpable 


that  he  is  a  nuisance,  by  which  time  it  is  probably  too 
late  to  alter  him,  and  the  result  is  a  frivolous  and  un- 
patriotic youth — perhaps  all  the  more  harmful  in  a 
school  because,  not  being  wholly  bad  and  passing 
amongst  boys  as  "  a  good  sort,"  he  has  more  influence 
than  an  out-and-out  rotter  would  possess.  However, 
I  am  asked  for  remedies,  and  will  therefore  make  a 
few  definite  suggestions.  Inasmuch  as  no  school  can 
be  cursed  with  a  greater  evil  than  a  weak  head,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  first  aim  of  every  governing  body 
should  be  to  make  their  headmaster,  financially  speak- 
ing, unaffected  by  the  number  of  the  boys.  He  should 
have  a  house  and  a  fixed  salary  but,  despite  the  leaven- 
ing theory,  no  boys  in  his  house  ;  nothing  tends  to 
weaken  discipline,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  more 
than  dependence  for  subsistence  on  the  money  he  derives 
from  boarding  boys.  In  most  schools  where  this  per- 
nicious system  prevails,  it  could  be  got  rid  of  by  a  little 
judicious  rearrangement. 

For  instance,  supposing  a  headmaster  to  be  at  the 
present  moment  in  possession  of  a  house,  a  small  salary 
(say  £200),  a  capitation  fee  on  the  whole  school,  and 
whatever  he  can  make  out  of  sixty  or  seventy  boys  in 
his  house — i.e.,  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  /1200  or 
upwards.  The  governors  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
their  next  head  a  smaller  house  with  a  clear  six  or  seven 
hundred  as  his  salary.  They  could  then  split  the  school- 
house  into  two  and  put  it  in  charge  of  two  younger  men, 
paying  each  an  extra  £100  per  annum  and  themselves 
taking  all  the  profits.  They  would  thus  get  an  inde- 
pendent head,  two  manageable  houses  instead  of  one 
difficult  of  control  and  managed  by  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  would  have  small  inducement  to  wink  at 
wrong  and  who  could  easily  be  removed  if  they  proved 
themselves  inefficient.  This  system  practically  exists 
in  some  schools,  and  though  it  has  been  sarcastically 
dubbed  "  the  barrack  system,"  I  gather  that  it  works 
well,  and  I  suggest  that  other  schools  should  reorganise 
themselves  in  imitation  of  it.  Secondly,  the  head- 
masters at  their  annual  conferences  might,  if  they  chose, 
do  some  real  good  to  the  cause  of  education.  They 
could,  at  all  events,  point  out  to  rich  men  the  oppor- 
tunity that  exists  of  endowing  the  smaller  schools  ; 
they  might  even  make  it  as  fashionable  as  the  endow- 
ment of  free  libraries,  and  perhaps  not  less  profitable 
to  the  community.  Again,  as  parents  swallow  their 
utterances  with  avidity,  a  crusade  against  "  pampering," 
if  backed  by  famous  names  and  a  unanimous  resolution, 
might  do  more  than  anything  else  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  parent  and  counteract  the  "  organised  hysteria  " 
and  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  half-way  house  between  "  plenty  of  cane  " — which, 
by  the  way,  I  never  advocated — and  no  cane  at  all.  It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  entry  of  each  caning, 
plus  details,  in  a  book  enables  the  he;id  to  check  ill 
abuse  of  the  system,  while  the  school  discipline  get.s  the 
full  benefit.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  cane  is  to  be 
permanently  shelved.  Its  abolition  is  not  of  necessity 
progress ;  it  has  partaken  of  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
•  ment,  which  has  hardly  been  justified  by  the  results. 
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Why  not  have  a  sensible  reaction  ?  In  France  there 
are  signs  of  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  return  to  capital 
punishment,  and  a  resurrection  of  the  cat  as  a  fitting 
punishment  for  hooligans  has  been  witnessed  in  our 
own  land.  The  vast  majority  of  masters  are  saying 
amongst  themselves  that  the  cane  ought  never  to  have 
drifted  into  disuse. 

If  our  official  heads  would  only  explain  this  to  the 
parents,  I  believe  that  they  could  be  educated  up  to  a 
partial  and  reasonable  return,  for  the  country  generally 
has  begun  to  view  the  ultra-humanitarian  with  distrust. 
But  the  big  headmasters  won't  do  it.  Why  ?  Because 
their  names  are  identified  with  the  present  system,  and 
they  naturally  don't  want  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  failure  ;  and  so  boys  are  sacrificed  one 
after  the  other  to  save  the  reputations  of  a  few  eminent 
men. 

As  regards  the  prefect  system,  I  said  that  it  had 
proved  a  partial  failure,  not,  as  Mr.  Walrond  states, 
that  there  should  be  "  no  prepostors."  Here  again 
I  had  hoped  for  some  suggestions  more  helpful  than 
the  bald  statement  that  the  system  has  come  to  stay. 
The  criticisms  I  made  themselves  suggest  certain 
remedies.  I  fancy  that  houses  would  do  better  with 
one  prefect  than  with  half  a  dozen  ;  it  is  easier  to  find 
one  reliable  boy  in  a  house  than  six,  and  nothing  weakens 
the  power  of  a  good  prefect  more  than  the  association 
with  him  of  weak  creatures,  who  have  been  made  pre- 
fects merely  because  they  can't  well  be  passed  over.  In 
the  matter  of  dormitories  I  would  sooner  trust  to  public 
opinion  than  to  a  dubious  prefect,  provided  care  is 
taken  that  all  the  boys  in  a  dormitory  are  of  the  same 
size.  The  better  boys  will  probably  open  their  mouths 
against  serious  wrong-doing  all  the  more  effectively 
because  they  are  not  in  an  official  position  ;  at  all  events, 
I  think  prefects  seldom  do  much  to  control  those  of 
their  own  size  in  virtue  of  their  position  as  prefects, 
while  the  type  of  boy  who  naturally  opposes  authority 
is  sure  to  come  into  direct  conflict  with  them,  though 
he  might  well  have  come  under  their  influence  if  exer- 
cised unofficially.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  my  expe- 
rience as  a  boy.  On  the  subject  of  Cadet  Corps,  as  I 
said  before,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
discipline  of  the  school  if  the  military  training  was  a 
regular  part  of  the  compulsory  curriculum,  but  in  any 
case  I  think  very  strongly  that  small  boys  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  camp.  Lastly,  it  should  be  a  general 
principle  that  matrons  should  be  middle-aged  and  ugly. 
Most  of  these  suggestions  were  pretty  clearly  implied 
in  my  previous  article.  There  must  be  others  that  will 
occur  to  other  men,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  they 
should  produce  them  for  the  common  good.  I  believe 
that  people  generally  are  losing  confidence  in  the  public 
schools,  more  especially  in  the  larger  ones,  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  verging  towards  an  era  of  day  schools — a 
state  of  things  that  would  be  regrettable  from  many 
points  of  view.  Probably,  however,  the  boarding- 
school  system  is  not  yet  doomed,  if  only  th<*e  in  autho- 
rity will  wake  up  before  the  public  knows  more  than  it 
already  does. 


The  evils  to  us  are  obvious,  and  I  believe  to  a  large 
extent  preventable  if  honestly  faced — if,  in  fact,  schools 
will  combine  for  the  common  good  and  give  up  bidding 
for  the  cheap  popularity  which  is  acquired  by  ministering 
to  the  lower  instincts  of  parents  and  boys.  It  is  fatal 
to  sit  still  with  folded  arms  in  reliance  on  the  ipse  dixit 
of  men  whose  system  has  given  so  little  cause  for  self- 
complacency. 


The  Training  of  the  Primary 
School  Teacher 


By  C.  Birchenough 


II 


In  what  directions,  then,  must  we  look  to  modify  existing 
systems  in  view  of  present  conditions  ? 

Broadly  speaking,  any  reform  must  take  place  along 
two  lines :  (i)  The  complete  separation  of  professional 
and  non-professional  work,  and  (2)  a  more  thorough  and 
systematic  study  of  education  and  especially  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  primary  pupil. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  justify  such  a  change, 
as  experience  proves  convincingly  that  to  attempt  to 
run  professional  training  alongside  an  academic  course 
is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Education,  rightly  understood, 
is  not  a  subject  to  be  got  up  at  odd  moments  from 
lectures  and  text-books  ;  it  rather  involves  a  change  in 
mental  attitude.  It  demands  leisure  for  observation, 
for  reflection  and  experiment  as  well  as  for  reading.  The 
training  that  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  getting 
up  of  facts  and  the  giving  of  lessons  cannot  be  considered 
a  training  at  all.  We  shall  also  assume  that  students 
enter  upon  their  professional  course  with  no  practical 
experience  of  teaching,  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
pupil-teacher  system  is  unsatisfactory  and  that  the 
student  teachership  holds  out  prospects  that  are  little 
better.  The  position,  embarrassing  as  it  may  seem,  is 
but  one  that  has  long  confronted  every  other  country 
but  our  own.  To  maintain  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask  a 
student  to  undergo  such  a  preparation  only  to  find 
himself  unfitted  for  teaching  is  an  argument  only  if  we 
assume  that  the  teaching  profession  is  the  dumping- 
ground  for  casual  passers-by. 

Omitting  personal  qualifications,  three  things  are 
looked  for  in  any  teacher  : 

(1)  A  good  general  education. 

(2)  Special  knowledge  of  particular  subjects. 

(3)  Ability  to  teach,  combined  with  insight  into  child 
nature  and  underlying  educational  principles. 

All  are  necessary  if  the  teacher  is  to  possess  breadth 
of  outlook,  remain  fresh,  adapt  his  teaching  to  changing 
conditions  and  be  preserved  from  following  blindly  the 
latest  fad.  The  bursar  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  recogni- 
tion by  responsible  authorities  of  the  importance  of  the 
first  qualification.    Speaking  quite  generally,  a  secondary 
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school  education  until  seventeen  years  of  age  should 
lay  the  foundations  for  (i),  a  college  or  university  should 
supply  (2),  while  the  third  would  fall  to  the  lot  of 
training  departments.  Not  all  primary  school  teachers 
would  be  willing  to  undergo  such  a  preparation  but  (1) 
and  (2)  should  be  in  all  cases  a  minimum  requirement. 
No  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  training  course  (or  in  any 
way  recognised)  who  fails  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  a  good  school  leaving  examination  or  similar 
test.  It  is  absurd  to  fix  a  low  standard  because  a  few 
good  teachers  with  poor  academic  qualifications  are 
sometimes  found,  and  arguments  which  at  one  time 
carried  considerable  weight  cannot  be  maintained  now 
that  educational  facilities  are  so  extended.  Here  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  two  or  three  years  in  a  secondary 
school  is  not  enough.  Five  is  the  ideal,  the  pupil  enter- 
ing not  later  than  twelve  years  of  age  and  the  student 
who  is  obviously  incapable  of  reaching  the  necessary 
standard  should  be  informed  of  the  fact :  he  has  mistaken 
his  vocation. 

Considering,  then,  the  academic  preparation  of  the 
primary  teacher,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
three  grades  : 

(1)  Those  who  would  be  unwilling  to  continue  their 
general  education  after  qualifying  for  admission  to  a 
training  college. 

(2)  Those  who  are  more  ambitious  but  are  not 
capable  of  undertaking  successfully  a  course  towards  a 
degree. 

(3)  Others  of  more  than  average  ability  who  would 
profit  by  pursuing  a  degree  course. 

Class  (1)  would  enter  upon  their  professional  training 
at  once,  the  others  only  after  devoting  a  period  of,  say, 
two  or  three  years  respectively  to  continuing  their 
academic  studies.  The  two-year  course  should  aim  at 
a  standard  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  a  pass  degree, 
and  should  comprise  certain  compulsory  subjects  and  a 
number  of  elective  courses,  the  object  being  to  afford 
the  student  an  opportunity  of  specialising,  taking  care 
that  the  scope  of  subjects  was  such  as  to  be  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  elementary,  higher  elementary 
and  continuation  school  curricula.  The  three-year  course 
would  be  one  leading  to  a  pass  or  honours  degree  in  some 
recognised  university,  and  should  be  open  only  to  those 
showing  special  promise.  It  may  be  contended  that 
this  latter  plan  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  students  entering  upon 
degree  courses  in  university  day  training  colleges  fail 
to  complete  their  degrees,  and  that  degree  students  are 
found  entering  the  primary  schools  very  ill  qualified  for 
their  work,  and  much  less  efficient  than  many  with  less 
pretentious  qualifications. 

But,  granting  the  truth  of  such  criticisms,  they  do  not 
prove  the  failure  of  the  plan  ;  they  rather  emphasise 
what  has  long  been  known,  that  some  lower  course  is 
needed  for  the  poorer  students,  such  as  the  two-years' 
course  above  aims  to  supply.  They  emphasise,  too,  the 
necessity  of  separating  professional  and  non-professional 
work,  to  avoid  over-pressure  on  the  students,  and  give 
the  professional  training  a  iajr  cbatuv%     To  attempt  to 


limit  the  possibilities  of  development  will  not  in  the 
long  run  make  for  success,  as  it  ignores  the  abler 
student  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  specialist  is 
needed  even  in  the  elementary  school.  So  much  for 
the  academic  side.  It  remains  to  consider  the  most 
suitable  professional  preparation  for  the  primary 
teacher. 

The  methods  and  scope  of  such  a  course  will  be 
influenced,  if  not  altogether  determined,  by  the  age  and 
mental  equipment  of  the  students,  their  standard  of 
general  education,  the  posts  for  which  they  are  pre- 
paring, their  previous  teaching  experience  (if  any),  and 
the  time  available.  In  general,  three  courses  should  be 
provided  : 

(1)  A  two-year  course  for  grade  (1)  students  above  (the 
ex-bursars  of  the  Training  College  Regulations),  of  age 
seventeen  to  nineteen. 

(2)  A  one-year  course  for  students  of  grades  (2)  and 
(3),  of  average  age  nineteen  to  twenty-one. 

(3)  A  short  course  for  experienced  teachers  who  have 
already  passed  through  one  or  other  of  these,  and  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  stage  in  a  teacher's 
professional   preparation. 

The  aim  of  the  first  two  courses  is  less  pretentious 
than  many  to  be  met  with  at  present.  They  seek  not 
to  turn  out  fully  proficient  and  experienced  teachers, 
rather  to  let  those  attending  see  in  what  good  teaching 
consists,  lead  them  to  observe  and  study  children 
sympathetically,  and  get  them  to  analyse  the  reasons 
particular  methods  are  employed  under  given  con- 
ditions. From  a  concrete  study  of  children  and 
methods  they  aim  at  establishing  general  principles, 
training  the  students  to  apply  the  principles  to  new 
problems,  in  short,  leading  them  to  think  out  methods 
and  cultivating  in  them  a  critical  attitude  of  mind 
towards  their  teaching. 

Let  us  consider  the  two-year  course  more  fully.  As 
already  indicated,  it  will  be  pursued  by  students  from 
seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  who  are  not  continuing 
their  general  education  beyond  the  standard  that  has 
been  required  for  admission  to  a  training  college.  They 
are  evidently  too  immature  to  be  capable  of  assimilating 
much  of  the  more  abstract  side  of  educational  philosophy, 
nor  is  this  of  serious  consequence  at  this  stage.  More 
serious  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  year  at  least 
they  will  be  able  to  do  little  more  than  look  on  ;  their 
observations  of  children  will  necessarily  be  either  forced 
or  somewhat  weak,  and  much  of  significance  in  the 
lessons  heard  and  in  the  schools  will  be  overlooked.  For 
students  of  this  age  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  much 
closer  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  than  would  be  needful  had  they  taken  up  the 
course  later,  and  after  acquiring  a  deeper  and  more 
extended  academic  knowledge.  It  follows  that  the  first 
year  can  best  be  occupied  in  reviewing  the  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school  curiculum  from  a  teacher's 
standpoint,  acquiring  some  proficiency  in  subjects  such 
as  hygiene,  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression,  hand  and 
eye  work,  nature  study,  &c,  that  they  will  be  required  to 
*  teach  but  have  had  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  during 
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a  secondary  school  course.  Along  with  this  they  should 
be  trained  to  observe  children,  have  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  good  teaching  in  class  demonstration  lessons,  as 
well  as  in  the  special  demonstration  school  that  should 
be  attached  to  the  college :  they  ought  to  be  acquiring 
a  good  knowledge  of  school  organisation,  and  learning 
something  of  the  historical  development  of  primary 
school  methods.  Of  teaching  during  this  year,  little  or 
none  should  be  expected,  but  if  at  all  only  under  the 
guidance  of  a  responsible  teacher.  By  the  second  year 
the  student  should  have  matured  considerably  :  the 
work  might  well  be  a  continuation  of  that  already  begun, 
but  a  good  part  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in  practical 
work.  First  individual  lessons,  then  courses  of  lessons 
with  direct  responsibility,  and  last  a  period  of  continuous 
practice  under  guidance.  Throughout  the  course,  the 
instruction  in  educational  principles  must  be  through 
concrete  instances  within  the  experience  of  the  students 
and  a  real  attempt  made  to  carry  out  in  the  training 
course  the  maxims  laid  down  for  the  student  in  his  own 
teaching.  Some  little  differentiation  in  work  for  men 
and  for  women  would  of  course  be  needed,  and  some- 
thing might  have  to  be  done  to  safeguard  the  outlook 
of  the  course  becoming  too  narrow,  though  this  would 
depend  altogether  upon  those  in  charge.  The  work 
done  could  be  tested  by  examination,  which  would 
qualify  for  the  provisional  granting  of  a  Second  Division 
Teacher's  Certificate,  which  would  be  finally  awarded 
only  after  a  period  of  two  or  three  years'  successful 
teaching.  It  is  on  lines  such  as  these  that  it  is  proposed 
to  train  ex-bursars  at  the  Crewe  Training  College  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Council.* 

The  one-year  courses  would  be  for  students  some  two, 
three  or  four  years  older  than  the  ex-bursars,  and  conse- 
quently other  methods  ought  to  be  adopted.  Not  only 
are  those  pursuing  the  course  more  mature,  but  they 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  higher  level  of  education. 
Hence  there  should  be  no  need  to  review  the  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum  in  the  careful  way 
necessary  for  the  two-year  students.  The  general  lines 
to  follow  would  be  observation  of  children,  lectures  on 
child  study,  special  method  studied  through  series  of 
demonstration  lessons  and  lessons  in  school  under 
working  conditions,  outlines  of  educational  theory 
together  with  a  simple  historical  account  of  the  great 
educational  movements,  great  attention  to  practice  under 
guidance,  first  individual  lessons,  then  series,  and  last, 
a  short  period  of  continuous  practice.  But  on  no 
account  should  the  course  be  overloaded,  and  it  is 
essential  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  students 
who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  hygiene,  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression,  &c.  An 
examination  would  qualify  for  the  provisional  granting 
of  a  First  Division  Certificate,  to  be  definitely  awarded 
after  a  probationary  period  of  two  years'  satisfactory 
work. 
The  short  course  would  provide  for  a  more  advanced 

*  It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  period  of  six  months  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  two-year  course  to  systematic  practice  in  class 
teaching. 


study  of  educational  principles,  for  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  special  problems  of  organisation  and 
method,  serving  to  round  off  the  teacher's  training  by 
helping  him  to  co-ordinate  and  arrange  his  experience. 
Under  present  conditions,  those  who  would  profit  most 
from  a  course  in  education  are  the  teachers  in  the  schools, 
and  many  would  keenly  appreciate  such  were  but  the 
means  available.  A  course  on  these  lines  has  already 
become  essential. 

Finally,  the  organising  of  such  a  system.  Training 
colleges  would  have  to  decide  whether  they  would 
undertake  only  the  two-years'  professional  course,  or 
whether  they  had  accommodation  sufficient  for  a  two- 
years'  academic  course  together  with  a  third  year  devoted 
exclusively  to  professional  training.  The  examination 
for  the  two-years'  non-professional  work  might  well  be 
held  by  some  recognised  university,  and  a  diploma 
granted  by  it,  or  colleges  might  for  this  purpose  be 
affiliated  to  certain  universities.  On  no  account  should 
a  college  be  allowed  to  prepare  students  for  external 
examinations,  and  the  student  should  select  his  college 
with  this  proviso  definitely  in  mind.  University  day 
training  colleges  might  well  provide  both  the  two-year  as 
well  as  the  three-year  academic  course.  This  would 
allow  of  the  transference  of  a  student  in  case  of  need 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  no  student  should  be  permitted 
to  embark  upon  the  one-years'  professional  course 
without  having  completed  his  academic  work  :  this 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  in  view  of  the  alternative 
courses  open,  and  to  ensure  that  the  professional  work 
is  properly  done.  The  class  of  certificate  obtained 
would  weigh  in  the  awarding  of  posts,  and  for  a  Second 
Division  Certificate  the  higher  posts  might  well  be 
closed  though  means  should  be  available  whereby  a 
teacher  might  raise  it  to  a  First  Division  Certificate 
by  taking  certain  examinations,  or  in  some  other 
way.  Some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  retaining 
the  necessary  oversight  of  teachers  during  their  pro- 
bationary period,  but  some  such  plan  is  needed,  as  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  a  teacher  can  consider  himself 
fully  qualified  on  leaving  a  training  college,  and  in- 
competent teachers  should  be  induced  to  seek  some 
other  profession. 

Pressure  might  well  be  brought  to  bear  on  teachers 
to  see  that  they  pursued  the  short  and  more  advanced 
training  course  after  having  obtained  some  amount  of 
practical  experience.  Without  this,  their  training  is 
incomplete,  though  as  yet  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
insist  on  attendance  at  such  a  course  as  a  condition  of 
awarding  a  full  certificate.  The  economic  side  of  the 
teacher  question  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  the  surest 
way  of  improving  the  prospects  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  to  take  such  steps  as  will,  to  the  lay  mind, 
assure  it  a  position  of  respect,  and  a  more  thorougb/and 
searching  training  is  one  of  the  best  ways  by  which  to 
accomplish  this.  It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  were 
some  such  plan  of  training  introduced  as  is  suggested, 
the  popular  distinction  between  so-called  primary 
and  secondary  training  would  to  all  purposes  have 
disappeared. 
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The  National  Home  Reading 
Union  and  its  Work* 

On  two  or  three  occasions  the  Board  of  Education  has 
in  its  circulars  expressed  approval  of  the  work  of  this 
society,  but  it  has  to  be  confessed  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  not  extended  as  it 
ought.  Why  is  this  ?  Probably  because  its  work  is 
not  so  well  known  as  it  might  be,  or  because  there  is 
some  lurking  suspicion  that  it  will  in  some  way  increase 
the  teacher's  burden,  or  (worst  of  all)  that  it  will  cost 
money.  We  propose  to  review  briefly  its  methods  and  to 
consider  in  what  way  they  can  be  made  more  productive. 
What,  to  begin  with,  is  the  Union's  object  ?  It  is 
to  instil  into  young  people  before  they  leave  the  elemen- 
tary school  the  habit  of  reading  good  and  sound  litera- 
ture, and  to  keep  it  going  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  after 
they  have  left.  This  time  is  the  most  critical  period 
in  a  boy's  life  ;  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
been  discovered  which  is  so  powerful  an  antidote  to 
loafing  as  the  habit  of  reading.  It  keeps  young  people 
off  the  streets  and  gives  them  something  wherewith  to 
fill  up  their  evenings,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  an  occu- 
pation and  solace  which  will  last  throughout  their  lives. 
How  is  it  done  ?  This,  we  venture  to  think,  is  what 
the  public  as  a  rule  does  not  know.  We  do  not  intend 
to  go  too  much  into  detail,  but  will  indicate  the  main 
lines  that  are  followed  by  the  Union.  The  teacher, 
whose  small  subscription  of  eighteenpence  should  be 
paid  (as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education)  by 
the  local  authority,  will  be  provided  with  a  list  of  suitable 
books  and  a  periodical  magazine  which  contains  useful 
hints  on  how  best  to  present  them  to  the  pupil.  The 
reading  is  to  be  done  at  home,  and  the  time  allotted  to 
the  reading  lesson  at  school  is  to  be  given  up  partly  to 
discussing  it.  A  wonderful  opportunity  is  thus  pro- 
vided for  broadening  the  pupil's  mind,  since  innumerable 
chances  will  arise  in  informal  discussions  of  this  type 
of  adding  to  his  stock  of  general  information. 

But  what  of  the  books  ?  Where  are  they  to  come 
from  ?  They  are  to  be  supplied  in  the  usual  way  by 
means  of  the  requisition  list,  and  lent  to  the  pupils  ; 
but  every  inducement  should  be  given  to  them  (as  is 
done  by  the  L.C.C.),  to  buy  the  books  (say 
at  half-price)  for  themselves.  We  understand  that 
hitherto  the  teacher  has  been  held  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  books  lost,  but  this  does  not  seem  fair  :  it  is 
probable  that  the  local  authority  would,  if  properly 
approached,  agree  to  make  good  this  trifling  amount. 
The  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  if  the  movement 
is  to  be  a  success  the  teacher's  aid  is  indispensable,  and 
he  must  not  be  hampered  or  discouraged  in  any  way. 
Only  convince  him  that  his  time  and  his  pocket  will  not 
be  encroached  upon  and  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

What  has  been  done  so  far  ?    Comparatively  speak- 
ng  little,  but  enough  to  justify  a  much  wider  support 

♦  Any  information  will  be  gladly  given  by  the  secretary,  Miss 
A.  M.  Read,  12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


of  the  Union  and  its  methods.  Under  the  London 
County  Council  there  are  some  five  hundred  circles, 
more  or  less,  in  active  work ;  and  many  more  exist  in 
the  country.  But  if  it  is  to  become  in  the  true  sense 
"  national,"  it  ought  to  exist  in  large  numbers  in  every 
town.  First,  there  is  needed  the  active  help  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  education  secretaries,  and  of  the  most 
energetic  members  of  committee  ;  next,  some  head- 
masters must  be  brought  into  the  scheme,  preferably 
those  who  by  friendliness  rather  than  by  authority  are 
able  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  their  assistants  ;  and 
lastly,  volunteers  of  both  sexes  should  be  enlisted  to 
carry  on  the  work  with  the  pupils  who  have  left  school. 
The  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  can,  if  they 
will,  set  all  this  machinery  in  motion  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  official  sanction  may  be 
forthcoming  for  such  action. 

The  question  of  accommodation  arises  in  the  case  of 
ex-pupils.  Where  are  they  to  meet  ?  We  learn  that 
in  Manchester  the  local  education  authority  has  in  at 
least  one  district  set  apart  a  room  in  the  public  library 
for  this  purpose.  This  concession  might  be  more 
general,  but  it  may  arouse  jealousy,  so  there  is  little 
reason  why  school-rooms  should  not  be  employed  in  off 
hours  for  the  classes.  The  little  difficulties  about  light- 
ing, cleaning,  and  so  forth  ought  not  to  be  insurmount- 
able, even  though  the  caretaker  is  (too  often)  inclined 
to  raise  objections  to  extra  duty.  No  trouble  ought  to 
be  spared  to  make  this  particular  species  of  circle  a 
success.  The  whole  raison  d'etre  of  the  movement 
hinges  on  this  phase  of  its  work,  because  if  the  pupil 
cannot  be  induced  to  carry  on  the  practice  of  reading 
over  the  two  or  three  important  years  after  leaving  school 
most  of  the  previous  effort  is  wasted. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  needed  as  to  the  guiding  force 
which  controls  the  Union.  The  inspiring  mind  and  the 
most  energetic  influence  of  the  executive  is  that  of  Dr. 
J.  B.  Paton,  whom  readers  of  School  will  recognise 
as  the  indefatigable  social  worker  who  has  contri- 
buted so  much  sound  sense  to  the  solving  of  the 
problems  of  modern-day  life.  He  it  is  who  has 
enlisted  the  Board  of  Education  under  his  banner  ;  but 
the  Board,  as  becomes  a  public  department,  contents 
itself  with  sympathy  and  approval,  and  leaves  the 
Union  to  do  the  work.  "  Show  us,"  it  says,  "  what  you 
can  do.  If  you  can  provide  an  organisation  to  work 
this  system,  we  will  back  you."  The  Union  has,  at 
considerable  expense,  enlarged  its  staff  and  is  going 
steadily  ahead.  But  it  cannot  really  be  successful  if  it 
has  to  contend  with  unwilling  teachers  or  an  apathetic 
public.  We  think  the  Board  of  Education  might  have 
gone  further  than  it  did  ;  but  its  approval  and  encourage- 
ment are,  at  any  rate,  something.  What  is  wanted  now  is, 
first,  a  spreading  of  the  light,  an  intimation  of  what  the 
Union  will  and  can  do  if  it  is  permitted  ;  secondly,  the 
disarming  of  the  teacher,  who  is  by  nature  suspicious 
of  new  control  and  prone  to  see  in  every  innovation  some 
attack  on  his  privileges ;  thirdly,  helpers.  The  Union 
needs  workers  more  than  money,  though  the  latter  is 
•   always  acceptable.     Who  will  help  ? 
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Practical  Instruction 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

"  The  best  educational  practice  of  the  time  attaches 
high  value  to  well-directed  activities  of  various  kind." 
So  writes  Professor  Sadler  in  his  admirable  introduction 
to  the  report  of  the  recent  international  inquiry  as  to 
methods  of  moral  instruction  and  training.  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  the  report  is  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  ethical  value  of  handicraft  is  recognised. 
Hand-work  is  the  best  corrective  to  excessive  head- 
work.  It  fosters  habits  of  exactness,  order  and  neat- 
ness. It  necessitates  attention,  patience  and  persever- 
ance. It  teaches  children  to  adjust  their  acts  to  desired 
ends,  while  it  inspires  them  with  respect  for  manual 
labour.  Through  it  alone  the  intelligence  of  the  appa- 
rently dull  lad  can  be  awakened.  Rousseau  truly 
said  that  the  great  secret  of  education  is  to  make  the 
exercises  of  the  body  and  of  the  spirit  each  to  subserve 
the  other.  Manual  training  in  some  form  ought  to  be 
an  obligatory  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  every  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school.  "  It  would  be  part  of  my 
scheme  of  physical  education,"  wrote  Ruskin,  "  that 
every  youth  in  the  State — from  the  King's  son  down- 
wards— should  learn  to  do  something  finely  and 
thoroughly  with  his  hand,  so  as  to  let  him  know  what 
touch  meant,  and  what  stout  craftmanship  meant,  and 
to  inform  him  of  many  things  besides,  which  no  man 
can  learn  but  by  severely  accurate  discipline  in  doing. 
Let  him  once  learn  to  take  a  straight  shaving  off  a  plank, 
or  draw  a  fine  curve,  without  faltering,  or  lay  a  brick 
level  in  its  mortar,  and  he  has  learnt  a  multitude  of 
other  things,  which  no  lips  of  man  could  ever  teach 
him." 

In  the  Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  new  Code  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  from  the  educational  point  of 
view  handicraft  occupies  a  more  important  position 
than  other  special  subjects,  and  the  age  for  earning 
grants  in  it  has  been  lowered  from  twelve  to  eleven. 
It  is  encouraging,  too,  to  note  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  under  consideration  the  question  of  developing 
all  forms  of  manual  instruction  in  the  lower  classes  of 
elementary  schools,  and  of  filling  up  the  gap  between 
the  infant  school,  where  manual  training  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  programme,  and  the  upper  classes  to  which 
alone  it  is  at  present  confined.  Professor  Sadler  has 
himself  upon  many  occasions  drawn  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  education.  Notably  in  his  address  at  the 
York  meeting  of  the  British  Association  he  emphasised 
the  desirability  of  organising  "  in  certain  districts  a  new 
type  of  elementary  school  with  far  more  manual  work 
in  the  curriculum,  with  a  great  deal  of  physical  training, 
and  with  simpler  aims  in  regard  to  the  more  literary 
studies."  In  School  fcr  April  1907,  it  was  shown  how 
effect  is  given  to  this  suggestion  at  the  Brimscombe 
elementary  school,  where  half  the  time  is  spent  on  some 
branch  of  manual  instruction  with  excellent  results. 
Mr.    Pickles,    ex-presidcnt  of   the   National    Union   of 


Teachers,  would  "  abolish  set  desk-work  in  the  after- 
noon," and  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  child's 
school  life  would  have  a  systematic  handicraft  course 
for  boys,  and  for  girls  a  corresponding  course  in  house- 
craft. This  is  the  custom  in  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools.  The  time-table  is  divided  into  two  sessions, 
the  one  mainly  devoted  to  the  literary  and  intellectual 
side,  the  other  to  the  practical  and  constructive  side. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge  proves  how  much  the  standard  of 
general  education  has  been  raised  thereby.  From  1896 
to  1901  a  special  effort  was  made  to  work  up  the  indus- 
trial training.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  found 
that  "  despite  the  diversion  of  time  and  application 
from  the  school-room  to  the  workshop,"  the  percentage 
of  children  in  Standard  IV.  and  upwards  had  risen  from 
40  in  1896  to  50  in  1901,  and  the  percentage  in  Standard 
VI.  and  above  had  risen  from  4  to  11. 

The  practical  must  be  linked  up  with  the  intellectual 
and  the  two  sides  should  be  carefully  correlated.  At 
Dr.  Starcke's  secondary  school  for  boys  and  girls  in 
Copenhagen,  for  instance,  manual  work  and  drawing 
are  made  the  central  subjects  round  which  the  other 
subjects  are  grouped.  "  In  the  lower  forms  all  subjects 
are  taught  as  much  as  possible  as  object-lessons.  Obser- 
vation and  initiative  are  encouraged."  When  visiting 
Holland  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  striking  example  of 
this  method  at  a  primary  school  in  The  Hague,  which 
is  attended  by  children  from  the  poorest  classes.  The 
aim  throughout  is  to  connect  Nature,  commerce,  industry 
and  social  life  with  all  the  lessons.  During  the  first  yec  r 
of  the  course,  the  school-room  floor  is  studied,  leading 
up  to  the  tree  that  produced  the  wood,  tree-felling,  the 
sawing-mill  and  carpentry.  The  children  make  a 
paper  floor,  window  and  door  ;  tools  used  in  felling, 
ladder,  axe  and  saw ;  carpenters'  tools,  hammer  and 
plane ;  also  the  sawing-mill.  They  use  a  3-in.  paper 
measure,  finding  the  measurements  themselves,  lead 
pencil,  rule  and  scissors.  In  the  playground  there  are 
pigeons,  which  also  make  their  houses  (nests)  of  wood 
(twigs)  ;  man  and  beast  alike  get  their  necessaries  from 
Nature  ;  the  manner  of  manufacturing  the  raw  material 
marks  the  standard  or  stage  of  culture.  For  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  pigeons  there  is  a  shop  near  the  class- 
room, at  which  the  children  buy  food  for  the  pigeonr, 
thus  acquiring  knowledge  not  only  of  this  food  but  also 
of  common  cubic  measures,  and  getting  practice  in 
money-calculations.  In  the  summer  term  the  pupils 
follow  the  development  of  the  buds  and  the  growth  cf 
the  leaves  of  the  principal  trees  and  shrubs.  All  the 
educational  material  is  continually  repeated  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  means  of  songs,  short  stories,  games, 
&c.  During  the  ensuing  years  the  following  subjects 
are  taken  in  turn  :  clay-modelling,  metal-work,  prepara- 
tion of  stone  ;  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  paper, 
glass,    mortar ;     horticulture. 

Time  is  obviously  required  to  produce  a  race  of 
teachers  qualified  fully  to  develop  the  practical  side 
of  education.  Although  manual  instruction  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  subjects  for  male  students  at  training 
colleges,  it  does  not  receive  adequate  attention,  and  it 
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might  well  be  included  in  the  Board's  Final  Examination. 
In  France  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  three 
years'  course  have  been  assigned  to  manual  work  at  the 
holes  normales  for  men  since  1891.  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton,  in  his  Report  on  Rural  Education  in  that 
country,  writes  as  follows :  "  I  was  lucky  enough  to  catch 
the  second  year  at  work  in  the  normal  school  at  Le  Mans. 
The  pupils  were  engaged  on  wood-work  and  turning. 
The  system  seemed  good  throughout  and  graduated  in 
difficulties,  the  first  object  to  be  made  being  a  little 
model  ladder  in  wood.  Pupils  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  work.  They  were  also  instructed  in  the  making 
and  mending  of  tools — a  very  practical  object.  There 
was  some  forge-work,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  useful  wire- 
work.  The  class  appeared  very  keen,  and  the  teacher 
very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  In  the  same  school, 
the  third  year  were  busily  engaged  in  modelling  in  clay, 
and  seemed  also  to  take  great  interest  in  their  work." 
At  the  State  Training  College  at  Haarlem,  in  Holland, 
the  whole  curriculum  is  admirably  adapted  to  qualify 
students  to  give  effective  hand  and  eye  training.  In 
wood-work  they  make  a  complete  set  of  Swedish  sl'ojd 
models.  They  also  make  objects  required  for  other 
lessons,  such  as  chisels,  rules,  levers  and  scales  ;  models 
of  tools  or  engines  to  assist  in  explaining  different  trades 
and  industries  ;  implements  for  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  lace  ;  and  churns.  In  addition,  each  student 
constructs  an  aquarium,  a  terrarium,  and  a  case  for 
insects  to  be  collected  and  attended  to  by  him- 
self. The  aim  is :  (1)  to  provide  an  efficacious  means 
for  satisfying  the  need  for  physical  exercise  ;  (2)  to 
train  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  to  form  habits  of 
accuracy ;  (3)  to  lay,  by  methods  of  intuition,  the 
foundations  of  the  mathematical  sciences  and  their 
applications  ;  (4)  to  teach  the  students  how  to  make 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  primary  school ;  and 
(5)  to  qualify  them  for  their  future  duties. 


Public  School  Classics 


A  Rejoinder 


By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  definite  statement  of  Mr.  Nicklin 
that  "  expression  in  English  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
all  classical  translation  lessons  "  with  himself  and  others. 
This,  of  course,  fails  to  justify  the  time  spent  in  doing 
"  composition  "  :  but  in  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  so  roundabout  a  way  should  be  taken.  It 
would  seem  self-evident  that  if  English  expression  is 
to^be  learnt,  it  must  be  specially  taught ;  no  one,  I 
suppose,  would  advocate  the  study  of  natural  science 
in  order  to  learn  arithmetic,  or  of  the  duodecimal  system 
in  order  to  learn  the  metrical  system  by  translating 
sums  into  it.  Quintilian,  whom  Mr.  Nicklin  respects, 
taught  Latin  to  his  pupils  before  he  asked  them  to  trans- 
late Greek.     The  French  teach  French  by  itself,  and  the 


Germans  teach  German  ;  neither  of  them  find  it  neces- 
sary to  support  classical  study  on  this  ground.  The 
French  do  the  work  superlatively  well ;  and  the  result 
may  be  seen  in  their  literature,  even  the  daily  press.  No 
one  will  maintain,  I  think,  that  there  is  any  style  in 
English  novels  or  newspapers,  if  we  accept  a  very  few 
men  of  letters  ;  and  that  is  not  to  be  forgotten  when  any 
one  claims  a  knowledge  of  English  for  the  school-boy  who 
has  never  learnt  it.     In  France,  good  style  is  the  rule. 

English,  in  fact,  like  any  other  language,  can  only 
be  learnt  in  one  way — by  reading  or  hearing  read  the 
good  models.  This  is  not  done  in  classical  translation 
lessons,  because  the  time  is  taken  up  in  "  oral  English 
composition  founded  on  the  subject-matter  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors."  Two  things  cannot  be  done  at 
the  same  time.  "  Scholarship  points  and  multitudinous 
notes  "  also  play  a  larger  part  than  Mr.  Nicklin  assumes  ; 
he  admits  that  by  these  means  "  immediate  results  in 
the  pupils'  successes "  may  be  obtained.  Successes, 
that  is,  in  the  public  examinations  and  open  scholarships 
may  be  obtained  by  those  who  do  not  follow  Mr.  Nicklin's 
ideal.  Examination  papers,  reports,  and  annotated 
school-books  all  show  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  valuable 
exercise,  as  Mr.  Nicklin  says,  to  render  a  foreign  author 
into  good  English  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  final  tests  of 
scholarship.  A  test,  I  say  ;  that  I  have  never  denied  ; 
but  I  do  deny  that  it  is  the  proper  aim,  or  this  result 
is  best  attained  by  a  system  of  study  which  consists 
altogether  of  translation.  I  know,  in  fact,  because  I 
have  tried  both  ways,  that  it  is  better  attained  by  teach- 
ing Latin  separately,  Greek  separately,  and  English 
separately  ;  then  rendering  from  one  into  the  other. 
The  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
and  power  to  express  one's  meaning,  are  to  be  learnt 
best  by  taking  the  problems  of  English  by  themselves. 
Similarly  with  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  This 
means,  in  each  case,  the  reading  aloud  and  discussing  of 
the  given  authors  in  their  own  language.  This  done,  the 
transference  of  thought  from  one  language  to  another 
is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  needing  little  practice, 
because  most  of  the  possible  mistakes  in  accidence  and 
idiom  have  already  been  provided  against.  Whether 
the  total  time,  English  and  classics  together,  is  equal  to 
the  time  usually  given  to  classics  alone,  is  beside  the 
mark  :  the  same  time  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  well 
spent  if  it  be  given  in  one  case  to  teaching  English  while 
professing  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  teaching  English,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  especially 
if,  as  I  maintain,  in  the  first  case  English  is  badly  taught, 
and  in  the  latter,  English,  Latin  and  Greek  are  well 
taught. 

And  this  avoids  an  abuse  that  Mr.  Nicklin  has  not 
mentioned.  He  speaks  of  a  stage  in  which  the  learners 
have  already  got  some  proficiency ;  but  what  of  the 
early  stages  ?  What  of  the  stage  when  a  form  has 
fifteen  lines  of  the  Anabasis  or  twenty  of  Virgil  for  even- 
ing work  ?  The  laborious  construing  by  boy  after  boy 
of  these  disjointed  scraps  takes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  classical  lessons  in  lower  and  middle  school;  and 
they  are  all  that  most  school-boys  ever  know  of  the 
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classics.  These  construings  are  a  horror.  So  far  from 
being  a  help  to  English  style,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  a  grave  hindrance.  Mr.  Nicklin  knows,  like  all 
public  school  masters,  how  common  nonsense  is  in  such 
cases,  especially  with  unseens :  and  the  suggestions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  idiom  to  boys  who  do  not  yet  know 
English  always  result  in  violations  of  English  idiom 
which  would  never  occur  to  those  who  do  not  study 
classics.  Is  it  good  to  accustom  boys  to  hear  and  speak 
dog-English  and  nonsense  ?  I  urge  that  this  time  be 
occupied  with  the  rehearsing  of  correct  Latin  models, 
and  thus  the  boys  will  become  accustomed  to  sense  and 
accuracy. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Nicklin's  pardon  for  adding  that  he 
writes  knowing  only  one  side  of  the  question.  I  am 
glad  that  on  the  other  side  I  do  not  stand  alone.  It  is 
true,  I  know  both  sides  ;  and  the  opinions  I  express  are 
drawn  from  a  long  experience  of  three  public  schools 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  systematic  experiment  of  reform 
on  the  other.  I  did  not  set  out  with  any  preconceived 
ideas,  only  with  a  conviction  that  the  education  of 
classical  schools  is  a  sham  ;  I  have  tried  every  means 
that  promised  a  good  result,  discarding  some  lines  and 
following  out  others,  until  I  find  myself,  to  my  own 
surprise,  quite  at  one  with  the  best  modern  language 
teachers  of  the  day.  And  on  their  experience,  rather 
than  my  own,  I  base  my  confidence.  On  the  principles 
of  language-teaching  they  are  practically  unanimous  ; 
with  these  the  personal  element  is  eliminated,  and  it  is 
not  possible  either  to  explain  their  success  by  assuming  a 
special  taste  for  this  or  that,  or  to  dub  them  faddists. 
They  are  practical  men,  with  a  practical  aim  :  mastery 
of  the  language  and  understanding  of  its  best  literature. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  point :  what  is  our 
aim  ?  Mr.  Nicklin,  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
make  the  study  of  English  their  aim.  We — and  now  I 
speak  of  the  teachers  of  French  and  German  with  myself 
— make  that  the  aim  of  the  English  lessons  ;  and  for 
the'others,  make  it  an  aim  to  attain  mastery  of  a  new 
mode  of  expression,  but  our  final  aim  to  understand  and 
to  enjoy  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  I  was  really 
rather  surprised  to  find  no  account  taken  of  this  in 
Mr.  Nicklin's  paper.  It  is  true,  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  in  a  translation  ;  if  they  could,  the 
time  might  be  profitably  spent  in  studying  the  best 
translations  already  made,  since  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  do  better.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  must  use  the 
originals,  if  we  are  to  understand  and  enjoy  them.  Nor  is 
it  enough  to  look  at  the  originals  with  the  eye,  while 
some  one's  tongue  utters  "  the  Homeric  roll  the  music  of 
the  odes  of  Horace  or  the  fun  of  Aristophanes."  I 
quote  those  words  from  Mr.  Nicklin  ;  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  his  view  that  the  Homeric  roll  and  the  music 
of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  just  the  two  things  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  untranslatable  by  generations  of 
scholars  and  even  poets.  What  Kennedy  gave  his  pupils 
was  fine  enough,  no  doubt,  in  its  way,  but  it  was  not  the 
Homeric  roll  and  it  was  not  the  music  of  Horace,  because 
these^  two  things  are  not  to  be  had  in  our  language, 
in  return,  his  pupils  gave  to  him  something  still  less 


Homeric  and  less  Horatian  ;  and  it  is  their  work  we 
are  concerned  with  just  now.  Nor  can  any  other 
foreign  masterpiece  be  understood  or  enjoyed,  unless 
it  be  read  as  the  author  wrote  it  (as  nearly  as  possible), 
whilst  his  own  rolling  music  is  heard,  and  his  own  words 
suggest  to  the  reader  the  same  delicate  associations  that 
they  had  for  him.  I  recognise  the  value  of  translation 
as  an  exercise,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  when  well  done ; 
but  it  is  something  quite  different  from  the  pleasure 
given  by  the  original.  Imperfect  scholars  will  prefer 
the  translation,  as  it  will  give  them  more  pleasure  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  will  equal  the  pleasure 
that  the  original  gives  to  those  who  can  understand  it 
easily.  It  is  easy  to  test  this  difference  by  thinking  of 
a  comedy  of  Moliere's  and  its  translation  ;  but  the  degree 
is  not  the  same,  in  that  French  and  English  are  more 
alike  than  English  and  Greek. 

To  avoid  misconception,  let  me  add  that  I  do  not 
advocate  doing  altogether  without  translation  from  and 
into  Latin  and  Greek.  An  English  translation  proves 
to  be  sometimes  needed,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
but  this  I  would  use  when  other  means  have  failed,  or 
when  the  master  has  not  otherwise  assured  himself  that 
his  text  is  clearly  understood,  not  as  the  staple  method 
of  work.  The  learners  must  also,  ex  hypothesi,  be  prac- 
tised at  intervals  in  the  art  of  translation,  provided 
that  both  the  English  and  the  Latin  or  Greek  are  well 
within  their  powers  at  each  stage.  So  with  translation 
from  English.  Sentences  are  often  useful  in  driving 
home  a  new  idiom,  with  the  same  proviso,  but  they 
must  not  be  many  enough  to  bore  and  deaden  the 
learner's  interest.  Connected  pieces  of  English  may 
also  be  set  occasionally,  with  the  same  provisos.  But 
the  staple  composition  should  be,  that  the  pupil  expresses 
directly  his  own  thoughts  in  the  given  language.  How 
this  can  be  done  I  am  ready  to  explain,  as  soon  as  I  hear 
the  form  that  the  next  objection  will  take. 


University  College,  London. — The  arrangements  for 
the  opening  of  the  Session  at  University  College,  London, 
have  now  been  completed.  The  Provost  and  Deans  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Laws,  Science  and  Engineering  will 
attend  from  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  on  Monday,  October  5,  and 
Tuesday,  October  6  ;  and  the  Provost  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences  will  attend  on  the  same  days 
from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and 
information  to  students.  The  work  of  the  Session  will  be 
inaugurated  by  a  series  of  Public  Introductory  Lectures. 

School  of  Art  Wood-carving. — The  School  of  Art 
Wood -carving,  Exhibition  Road,  Kensington,  has  been 
re-opened  after  the  usual  summer  vacation,  and  we  are 
requested  to  state  that  some  of  the  free  studentships 
maintained  by  means  of  funds  granted  to  the  school  by 
the  London  County  Council  are  vacant.  The  day  classes 
of  the  school  are  held  from  10  to  1  and  2  to  5  on  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  from  10  to  1  on  Saturdays.  The  evening 
class  meets  on  three  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  Forms  of  application  for  the  free  studentships 
and  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  school  may  be 
obtained  from  the  manager. 
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Our  Schools 

XXXIII.  The  King's  School, 
Canterbury 

Ave,  mater  anglice  !  This  is  the  proud  title  by  which 
Canterbury  proclaims  herself  the  Mother  of  Christian 
England.  Canterbury*  is  no"'  less  the  cradle  of 
Christian  English  Education,  for  the  King's  School, 
the  oldest  school  in  England,  ventures  to  trace  its 


history  to  a  period  contemporaneous  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  this  country.  William 
Somner,  himself  educated  at  the  King's  School, 
author  of  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  writing  in  1640, 
says  that  "  in  the  dayes  of  Theodorus  "  (seventh 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  669  a.d.)  "  there  was 
in  Canterbury  a  famous  Vniversity."  On  the 
authority  of  this  statement  it  was  for  a  long  time 
customary  to  regard  Theodore  as  founder  of  the 
school.  But  this  is  not  what  Somner  says — indeed 
his  words  seem  rather  to  strengthen  the  evidence 
we  have  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  original 
school  most  probably  came  into  existence  in  the 
days  of  King  Ethelbert,  the  first  baptized  English 
King,  and  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop. 

The  school  first  went  by  the  name  of  the  School 
of  the  Archbishop  and  the  City.  It  was  a  free 
school,  free  to  all  who  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  thus  it  was  as  it  still  is  a  public  school  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  over  nine  centuries 
it  continued  under  this  title,  distinct  from  the 
monastic  school ;  but  when  Henry  VIII.  in  1541 
dissolved  the  monastery  attached  to  the  Cathedral, 
the  novices  of  the  monastic  school  were  drafted  into 
the  school  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  school  was 
re-named  the  King's  School.  The  last  master  of 
the  old  school,  John  Twyne,  became  the  first  head- 
master of  the  new,  and  thus  the  King's  School  has 
preserved  its  continuity  unbroken  from  the  seventh 
century  to  the  present  day. 

St.  Augustine  died  in  604.  What  stirring  events 
the  boys  of  this  school  in  their  generations  must 
have  participated  in  during  the  thirteen  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  then  !  Many  of  the 
important  episodes  in  the  nation's  history  have 
taken  place  before  their  eyes.  They  saw  Canterbury 
laid  waste  by  the  Danes  in  851,  and  again  in  ion, 
when  the  citizens  were  hurled  from  the  walls  and 
the  Archbishop  Alphege  taken  prisoner.  In  one 
of  these  ruthless  invasions  the  continuity  of  the 
school  was  imperilled,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
Danes  destroyed  the  buildings,  so  that  "it  is  folly 
to  seek  to  finde  the  place."  To  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School  William  the  Conqueror  did  not  merely 
represent  a  date  or  appear  before  them  as  a  figure 
in  a  modern  pageant  as  he  does  to  their  more  fortu- 
nate successors,  for  in  1067  they  would  see  the 
Norman  soldiers  occupying  the  city  and  castle. 
In  1162  Becket  was  made  Archbishop,  and  in  1170 
he  met  his  death  in  the  Cathedral,  almost  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  the  school-house,  if,  as  is  likely, 
the  buildings  were  situated  in  what  is  known  as 
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the  "  Oaks."     The  pilgrims  who  visited  the  shrine 
of  Becket  must  have  been  viewed  with  open-eyed 
curiosity  by  many  generations  of  King's  scholars, 
just  as  the  modern  pilgrims  in  their  yearly  procession 
from  the  railway  station  on  July  8  arouse  the  wonder 
of  the  new  boys  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  playing 
cricket.     No  doubt  too  the  boys  were  granted  then, 
as  they  are  now,  a  foremost  place  from  which  to 
view — indeed  to  take  part  in — the  pomp  of  royal 
visits   and  royal   processions.     Richard   I.   visited 
the  town  ;  the  coronation  of  King  John,  the  marriage 
of  Edward  I.,  the  burial  of  Henry  IV.  all  took  place 
in  the  Cathedral.     Henry  V.  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  return  from  the  glorious  victory  of 
Agincourt.     Henry  VIII.  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  visited  Canterbury  in  state 
in  1520.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  an  extra  week's 
holiday  was  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  visits  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.     With  regard  to  Eliza- 
beth's visits  we  are  told  that  she  enjoyed  herself 
immensely,  going  to  service  every  Sunday  morning, 
and    indulging    in    bear-baiting,    tourneys,    cards 
and  dancing  during  the  rest  of  the  day.     Archbishop 
Parker  entertained  her  lavishly,  and  we  are  further 
told  that  on  her  arrival  a  "  grammarian,"  that  is, 
a  King's  School  boy,  read  an  oration  to  her  at  the 
west  door  of  the  Cathedral.     The  boys  again  would 
see  the  chivalrous   Black  Prince  passing  through 
Canterbury  with  his  prisoner,  the  King  of  France, 
after  the  Battle  of  Poictiers  in  1357  :    and  in  1376 
they  would  be  present  at  another  moving  sight, 
when  that  same  prince  was  conveyed  with  mediaeval 
pageantry  to  his  rest  in  the  Trinity  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral.     Modern   King's  School  boys  can  still 
derive  inspiration  from  his  tomb,  surmounted  by 
his   surcoat,   helmet,   crest,   shield   and    scabbard, 
and  bearing  his  mottoes  Ich  Dien  and   Houmout 
(modern,  Hochmut),    which    should    serve    as    the 
mottoes    of   all    English    public    school    boys.     In 
1575    they    saw    the  first    batch    of    French    and 
Walloon  refugees,  whom  religious  intolerance  abroad 
sent  to  find  safety  in  England.     These  as  well  as 
a  number  of  Huguenots  driven  from  France  by  the 
Revocation   of   the   Edict   of   Nantes,    1685,   were 
installed  with  their  looms  in  the  undercroft  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  we  can  imagine  with  what  curiosity 
the  English  school-boy  living  hard  by  would  regard 
the  nimble  hands  and  listen  to  the  strange  tongue. 
The   French   Protestant   service   is   still   continued 
to  the  present  day  in  the  Crypt.     As  no  place  with 
any  pretensions  to  importance  is  complete  without 
Cromwell,  we  have  to  chronicle  that  the  troops  of 


the  ubiquitous  Protector  used  the  Cathedral  as  an 
armoury  and  stable  in  1648.  And  so  on  through  the 
pages  of  history  we  find  Canterbury,  and  with  it  the 
King's  School,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  England  and  her  great  ones  :  down  to  the 
latest  event  of  deep  interest  and  import  to  all  who 
were  privileged  to  take  part  in  it,  the  procession  of 
some  200  Anglican  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  they  passed  through  the  west  door  of  the 
Cathedral  between  two  double  lines  of  King's 
School  boys. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers 
that  begat  us.  From  such  an  alma  mater  we  expect 
and  find  a  long  list  of  notable  sons  who  have  shown 
themselves  "  profitable  members  of  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth."  In  frimis  Christopher 
Marlowe  in  1578  obtained  a  scholarship  at  the 
school,  receiving  a  quarterly  payment  of  one  pound. 
It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  Tambur- 
laine  and  Faustus  is  entered  both  at  the  King's 
School  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
as  Marlin.  It  is  also  worth  while,  in  connection 
with  Marlowe's  admission  as  a  King's  scholar,  to 
mention  that  the  authorities  sought  to  restrict  the 
scholarships  to  sons  of  the  gentry.  Cranmer,  how- 
ever, the  school's  first  "  visitor,"  maintained  that 
the  poor  man's  son  should  have  as  much  chance  as 
the  rich  man's.  But  for  Cranmer's  dictum  Marlowe 
would  certainly  never  have  worn  the  scholar's 
gown.  Richard  Boyle,  the  "great  Earl  of  Cork," 
was  born  in  Canterbury  in  1566,  and  educated  at 
the  King's  School.  William  Harvey,  born  in 
Folkestone,  1578,  entered  the  stehool  in  1594,  and 
proceeded  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  this  famous  alumnus,  though 
brought  up  on  the  rigid  classical  lines  of  the  times, 
became  a  celebrated  scientist,  and  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Archbishop  Frewen  of 
York  left  the  school  as  Demy  of  Magdalen,  in  1603, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  William  Somner  has  already 
been  mentioned.  He  was  born  in  Canterbury  in 
1606,  was  educated  at  the  school,  and  afterwards 
became  famous  as  an  antiquary.  These  names, 
together  with  those  of  Peter  Gunning  (1613-1684), 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Spencer  (1631-1693),  Master 
of  C.C.C.  Cambridge,  form  a  truly  remarkable 
record  of  what  the  King's  School  could  turn  out 
within  the  compass  of  a  century.  William  Gostling 
(1695-1777),  author  of  A  Walk  in  and  about  Canter- 
bury ;  John  Lynch  (1697-1760),  fifteenth  Dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  Thomas  Randolph  (1701-1783),  Master 
of  C.C.C.  Cambridge  ;   Edmund  Castle  (1698-1750), 
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Dean  of  Hereford — represent  another  century  of 
old  King's  scholars.  Coming  to  more  modern  times, 
we  have  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  (1732-1806)  ; 
Dean  Durand  of  Guernsey  (1746-1832)  ;  Bishop 
Marsh  of  Peterborough  (1757-1839)  ;  Sir  Henry 
Heyman  (1767-1808),  a  benefactor  of  the  school  ; 
Sir  Samuel  Brydges  (1762-1808),  author  and  anti- 
quary ;  Rev.  James  Ford  (1 779-1 850),  a  most 
liberal  benefactor  and  founder  of  four  studentships 
in  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  King's  School  boys. 
An  old  King's  scholar  we  find  in  William  Grant 
Broughton,  the  first  Metropolitan  of  Australia. 
He  was  born  in  1788,  died  in  1853,  and  was  buried 
in  the  nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  just  below 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  late 
school-fellow  Sir  George  Gipps,  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales.  Bishop  Broughton  founded  what 
is  now  the  most  flourishing  school  in  Australia, 
which,  after  his  old  school,  he  named  the  King's 
School,  Parramatta.  Only  last  term  the  daughter 
school  has  sent  cordial  greetings  and  a  Union  Jack 
to  her  mother  school  at  Canterbury.  Finally,  but 
a  few  years  ago  a  famous  old  King's  scholar  died, 
Walter  Pater,  of  B.N.C.,  whose  writings  are  well 
known  and  who  has  left  a  beautiful  sketch  of  his 
old  school  days  in  his  story  of  Emerald  Uthwart. 

The  King's  School  boy  passes  his  life  in  pleasant 
places.  The  school  buildings  lie  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Cathedral  precincts.  Immediately  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Bell  Harry  Tower  we  have  the 
Green  Court,  well  furnished  with  towering  trees 
and  surrounded  by  the  Deanery,  the  Baptistery 
gardens,  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  and  other 
houses,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  During  term  this  is  full  of  life.  Cricket 
nets  are  on  the  well-kept  green,  while  round  and 
round  on  the  roadway  walk  boys  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  who  shall  tell  what  friendships  have  been 
formed  and  what  dreams  have  been  dreamed  in  the 
cool  of  many  a  summer  evening  ?  But  woe  betide 
the  unauthorised  youth  who  ventures  to  promenade 
on  the  sward  within  the  railings,  the  Sixth  Form 
reserve  for  promenading  purposes  !  To  the  north 
of  the  Green  Court  lies  a  second  court,  the  Mint 
Yard,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  here  that 
the  Archbishops  minted  their  own  money  until 
the  privilege  was  taken  away  in  1547.  Originally 
here  stood  the  Almonry,  where  broken  meat  and 
alms  were  given  to  the  poor.  The  Almonry  build- 
ings were  granted  to  the  school  by  Cardinal  Pole 
and  served  their  purpose  till  1865,  when  they  were 
pulled  down  and  the  new  buildings  erected,  consist- 


ing of  the  headmaster's  house,  school-house,  dining- 
hall,  dormitories  and  studies.  Here  also  stands  the 
school-room.  This  was  built  in  1848  on  the  site 
of  the  North  Hall,  where  the  less  important  pilgrims 
were  accommodated.  The  arches  on  which  the 
school-room  stands  form  one  of  the  two  thorough- 
fares between  the  placidity  of  the  Green  Court  and 
the  bustle  of  the  Mint  Yard,  and  here,  too,  is  the 
tuck-shop.  The  beautiful  Norman  staircase  leads 
from  the  Green  Court  to  the  school-room  door,  but 
the  more  prosaic  entrance  is  from  the  other  side. 
The  interior  of  the  school-room  was  reglazed  and 
panelled  a  few  years  ago,  and  incorporated  with 
the  new  panelling  are  the  seasoned  oak  planks  taken 
from  the  Cathedral  pews  on  which  weary  youth  of 
bygone  years  whiled  away  the  tedium  of  the  sermon 
by  carving  their  names.  At  a  corner  of  the  Mint 
Yard  are  the  Gymnasium  and  three  Fives  Courts, 
while  facing  the  school-room  we  have  the  Parry 
Library,  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Edward 
Parry,  Bishop  of  Dover,  with  class-rooms  under- 
neath, and  two  Laboratories,  named  the  Alford, 
after  Dean  Alford,  and  the  Harvey  respectively. 
On  the  remaining  side  are  the  Grange — formerly 
a  part  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace — and  a  recently 
erected  building  called  the  "  Wing,"  containing 
class-rooms,  masters'  rooms  and  dormitories. 
Tennis  Courts  intervene  between  the  Grange  and 
the  Junior  School.  In  former  days  "  behind  the 
Grange  "  many  a  quarrel  was  settled  with  no  more 
harm  done  than  a  black  eye  and  a  bleeding  nose, 
but  alas  !  we  are  too  civilised  now  and  the  place 
thereof  knows  only  the  art  of  bicycle  cleaning  or 
provides  a  spot  where  boys  may  unchain  their 
caterpillars  and  other  pets  and  give  them  an  airing. 
Beyond  these  scenes  we  have  the  Junior  School, 
well  called  the  "  Parrots."  This  is  contiguous 
to  the  new  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  and  many 
interesting  traces  of  the  old  Archiepiscopal  palace 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Junior  School  buildings. 

So  the  King's  School  boy  in  his  daily  walks  treads 
on  historic  ground.  But  the  greatest  building  of 
all  to  which  he  lays  a  peculiar  claim  is  the  Cathedral 
itself.  It  is  here  that  he  worships  every  Sunday 
morning  and,  in  accordance  with  an  old  statute, 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  Saints'  days  during 
term  are  observed  by  attendance  at  the  services. 
The  south  choir  transept  is  marked  off  as  the  School 
Chapel,  where  a  service  is  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  at  other  special  times.  In  the  School 
Chapel  he  is,  if  a  Scholar,  admitted  by  a  simple 
ceremony  in  Latin,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Cathe- 
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dral,  et  Dominus  custodiat  introitum  tuum  et  exitum 
tuum  ex  hoc  nunc  usque  et  in  scecula.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral the  commemoration  service  is  held  on  Speech 
Day,  when  a  special  preacher,  alternately  an  old 
King's  scholar  and  a  stranger,  delivers  a  sermon. 
The  Speeches  themselves  are  held  in  the  Chapter 
House  which  lies  on  the  North  side  of  the  Cathedral 
and  is  entered  from  the  Cloisters.  King's  School 
boys  "  had  always  been  great  in  speech-making 
(we  quote  from  Pater's  Emerald  Uthwart)  from 
before  the  days  when  the  Puritans  destroyed  the 
Dean's  Great  Hall  because  '  the  King's  scholars 
had  profaned  it  by  acting  plays  there.'  "  Lastly, 
it  is  in  the  Cathedral  that  yearly  confirmations  are 
held  for  the  King's  School  boys  by  the  Archbishop 
or  the  Bishop  of  Dover.  Thus  the  Cathedral  enters 
largely  into  the  life  of  the  boys.  The  procession 
forms  up  by  the  Norman  staircase  and  under  the 
windows  of  the  school-room,  the  scholars  in  their 
surplices  leading,  the  monitors  on  the  flank,  winds 
under  the  trees  of  the  Green  Court,  by  the  Baptistery 
Gardens,  through  the  Dark  Entry,  surges  up  the 
steps,  and  so  into  the  Cathedral,  leaving  a  sea  of 
hats  behind.  The  scholars  turn  to  the  left  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  choir  and  clergy,  while  the  com- 
moners pass  into  the  chancel  and  take  their  seats. 
And  dull  would  he  be  who  could  shut  his  soul  to  the 
sermons  of  the  architecture,  the  music,  the  monu- 
ments, the  services  and  the  ceremonials  of  this 
glorious  pile. 

The  King's  School  is  by  tradition  a  classical 
school,  and  a  good  many  of  the  Sixth  Form  go  to 
the  universities  as  classical  scholars.  But  the 
mathematical  and  science  scholarships  gained  from 
year  to  year  show  that  the  modern  cry  for  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek  does  not  go  unheeded.  Not 
small  is  the  number  of  those  who  leave  well  equipped 
for  a  commercial  life,  and  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Engineering  classes  also  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
success.  There  are  fifty  King's  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  probationers, 
fifteen  juniors,  and  ten  seniors,  besides  entrance  and 
house  scholars.  The  school  is  also  well  endowed 
with  leaving  exhibitions  and  gifts,  by  the  generosity 
of  pious  founders  and  benefactors,  as  well  for  those 
who  proceed  to  the  universities  as  for  those  who 
enter  upon  naval,  military,  engineering,  or  profes- 
sional careers.  The  hours  of  school  are  generally 
three  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  are  half- 
holidays.  But  a  boy's  duties  do  not  cease  when  the 
bell  rings  off  work ;   his  time  is  well  taken  up,  and 


he  must  indeed  carry  out  Lord  Cromer's  advice, 
"  Don't  dawdle,"  if  he  wants  to  get  in  all  he  is 
expected  to  do.     Cricket  and  Rugby  football  are 
compulsory,  as  also  are  gymnastics  once  a  week, 
and  one  or  two  paper-chases  in  the  Easter  term. 
Fives  is  a  game  indulged  in  to  a  large  extent,  though 
of  matches  against  other  schools  few  are  played. 
In  the  matter  of  playing-fields  the  school  is  well 
off.     Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Green  Court, 
where  an  elaborate  system  of  nets  makes  it  now 
almost  impossible  for  a  ball  to  go  through  a  minor 
canon's  window.     "  Stump  "  is  played  in  the  Mint 
Yard  in  summer  to  the  terror  of  passing  visitors, 
though  they  generally  after  all  agree  that  boys  will 
be  boys.     On  Blore's  Piece — a  goodly  field  named 
after  a  past  headmaster,  Dr.  Blore — the  scene  on 
a  summer  afternoon  is  very  inspiriting,  as  sometimes 
there  are  five  or  six  games  being  played  among 
boys  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Schools  alike.   Blore's 
Piece  is  also  used  for  football,  but  there  are  also 
supplementary    fields    hard   by.     For   first    eleven 
matches  and  general  practice    the    Kent   County 
ground    is    used.     As    the    school-house    entirely 
dominates  other  houses — there  being  106  boarders 
there,  whereas  the  others  have  but  twenty-six  and 
twelve  respectively — House  matches  are  out  of  the 
question  :   but  as  boys  come  to  the  school  they  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  certain  masters  who  act 
as  tutors,  and  these  "  tugger  "  sets  develop  into 
almost    bloodthirsty    rivals    on    the    football    and 
cricket    fields.     The    country    round    Canterbury 
is  very  interesting.     Consequently  when  a  boy  is 
by  any  chance  not  on  the  list  on  any  particular 
notice  board,  he  frequently  applies  for  "  leave  off 
4  o'clock   (call-over),"  so  that  he  may  have  an 
afternoon's  bicycling,  or  birds'-nesting,   or    fossil- 
hunting,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  "  on  his 
own."     By  immemorial  tradition,  Ascension   Day 
is  a  whole  holiday,  and  it  is  keenly  utilised  by  parties 
making  excursions  near  and  far.     The  Boat  Club 
teaches  the  young  idea  how  to  get  its  hands  away 
on  the  straightest  reaches  of  the  winding  Stour. 
There  is  no  Cadet  Corps,  but  the  Junior  School  and 
the  lower  forms  of  the  Senior  School  have  military 
drill  once  a  week  during  the  two  winter  terms. 
Besides  this,  each  boy  in  the  school  goes  through 
a  course  of  rifle  shooting.     A  beginning  is  made  in 
the  gymnasium  with  air  rifles,  and  advanced  classes 
shoot  with  miniature  rifles  on  an  out-door  range. 
The  school  sends  up  a  pair  to  the  Public  Schools 
Gymnastic  Competitions,  Aldershot.     Our  average 
place  is  about  tenth,  and  a  few  years  ago  we  won 
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the  Silver  Medal.  If  a  boy  is  not  too  tired  with  his 
strenuous  day's  work  he  may  learn  how  to  turn 
a  table  leg  in  the  carpenter's  shop  or  develop  his 
photographs  in  the  dark  room  or  have  a  set  of  lawn 
tennis  after  tea.  In  the  evening  there  is  an  occasional 
Penny  Reading,  or  a  Lecture  which  has  for  its  subject 
anything  from  the  Moon  to  the  Arethusa.  The 
Harvey  Society — a  scientific  society  as  the  name 
suggests — interests  a  large  number  of  boys,  while 
not  a  few  school-boy  Hampdens  with  dauntless 
breast  withstand  the  tyrant  who  ventures  to  main- 
tain that  conscription  is  our  only  salvation,  or  that 
the  suffragette  is  not  yet  ripe  for  her  vote — in  the 
Sixth  Form  Debating  Society.  About  half-past 
ten  the  Cathedral  watchman  arrives  in  the  Mint 
Yard.  "  Past — ten  o'clock.  Moon — light — night — 
and  all's — well."  A  voice  comes  from  a  window 
in  the  upper  dormitory :  "  Good-night,  watch- 
man." "  Good-night,  sir."  And  so  to  sleep,  and 
so  we  leave  the  school,  all  well. 

The  photograph  of  the  Mint  Yard  is  kindly  given 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Collis,  Westgate  Studio,  and  the  block 
of  the  Norman  Staircase  by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Canter- 
bury. 

C.  W.  B. 


Wanted,  a  Headmaster 

By  A.M.A. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  managed  to  extract  a  little  innocent 
fun   out   of  standing  for   a  headmastership,    and  the 
memory  of  the  whole  incident  still  tickles  me,  even  in 
my  gloomier  hours.     It  was  on  this  wise.     I  paid  little 
attention  to  it  when  I  first  saw  in  the  Times  the  advertise- 
ment for  a  new  headmaster  for  a  well-known  secondary 
school  in  the  north-east  of  England.   The  usual  thing — 
fixed  salary,  capitation  fees,  and  boarding-house.     I  was 
too  busy  even  to  cut  it  out.    A  few  days  later  the  mis- 
chievous thing  caught  my  eye  again  on  the  outside  page 
of  the  Athenccum,  and  being  in  a  more  sanguine  mood 
that  morning  and  remembering  that  the  present  head 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  cut  it  out  and  fixed  it  in  a 
corner  of  my  blotting-pad.     Busy  again   for  another 
week  ;    scarcely  noticed  the   advertisement    in   unre- 
garded corner  thrown.     At  Sunday  writing  time,  how- 
ever, my  eye  chanced  to  fall  thereon,  and  I  dashed  off  a 
note  to  my  old  friend  asking  whether  there  were  any  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  I  should  not  stand.     I  half 
hoped  he  would  find  me  totally  barred,  such  is  my  dis- 
like of  whipping  up  testimonials  and  supplying  the 
main  points  of  my  hitherto  brilliant,  yet  unsuccessful 
career.     But  I  was  steadily  being  drawn  into  the  vortex. 
He  replied  that  there  was  no  impediment,  in  fact    I  - 
should  have  a  really  good  chance  ;  if  I  appeared  on  the 


select  list  of  candidates  he  would  tell  me  all  about  the 
post.     Still  my  interest  in  the  affair  again  grew  languid, 
and  when  next  morning  I  opened  my  testimonial  drawer, 
I  could  find  nothing  but  two  stale  things  written  three 
years  before  for  a  headmastership  for  which  I  was  not 
even  a  selected  candidate.     Still  I  had  a  free  period  off 
class-work  which  I  determined  to  devote  to  a  lazy  shot 
at  some  governing  body  unknown.     Copies  of  these 
somewhat     unpromising     documents     I     despatched, 
together  with  a  niggardly  page  of  foolscap  "  bun  praise," 
as  Mr.  Hichens  would  call  it :  the  information  given  was 
so  scanty  that  I  even  omitted  to  state  my  degree  and 
classes.     But  I  was  evidently  gradually  awakening  in 
spite  of  myself,  as  two  days  after  I  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  asking  two  very  prominent  educationists,  with 
whom    I    had    been    thrown    into   frequent    contact 
during    the    last    few    years,    to    add    their    mite    of 
eulogy.     This  they  did,  and  there  I  left  the  matter,  and 
for  three  weeks  practically  forgot  that  I  was  supplicating 
the  governors  of  that  highly  reputable  school,  when,  on 
returning  from  an  exceptionally  entertaining  evening 
and  day  spent  in  town,  I  found  a  wire  awaiting  me  asking 
me  to  appear  before  the  governors  that  day  week.     I 
laughed  to  think  how  some  fatality  was  shoving  me  up 
stream  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  effort  on  my  own 
part :    I  had  scarcely  put  in  two  or  three  good  strokes 
since  the  boat  was  launched.     But  I  began  to  surmise 
that  there  was  some  purpose,  unfathomable  to  me,  in 
connection   with   the   business.     Here   was   a   sort    of 
galvanic  shock,  and  from  this  period  I  began  really  to 
wake  up.     Now  it  happens  that  I  hold  a  mastership  in 
one  of  the  few  big  schools  of  the  country  where  tenure  is 
reasonably  secure  and  the  conditions  of  service  tolerably 
attractive.     "I'll  appear,"  thought  I,  "with  the  three 
other  selected  candidates.     It  sounds  like  a  post  which 
may  bring  its  occupier  into  prominence.     Yet  I  have 
nothing  to  be  dissatisfied  with  where  I  am.    Still,  were  I 
offered  the  billet,  natural  ambition  would  probably  make 
me  accept."    So  without  delay  I  wrote  off  to  my  friend 
for  his  promised  information,  and  without  delay  he  laid 
before  me  an  account  as  full  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
letter.     Here  was  the  first  set-back  to  newly  roused  ambi- 
tion.   I  gathered  that  his  school  was,  like  so  many  of  oar 
secondary  schools  with  reputations,  financially  unsound  ; 
that  his  governing  body  was  next  door  to  useless ;  that 
educational  and  general  management,  to  say  nothing  of 
finance,  had  all  fallen  on  his  shoulders ;  and  that  there 
was    a   similar    prospect    for    his   successor.     He    had 
managed,  by  rigid  economy  in  his  boarding-house,  to 
make  just  enough  to  live  on  for  the  future,  and  was  glad 
to    quit    at    the    earliest    possible    opportunity.     After 
perusing  this  letter  again  and  again,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  after  all  I  had  a  call  in  this  matter,  and  determined  to 
make  the  long  journey  to  the  north-east  on  the  appointed 
day.    Two  colleagues — skall  to  them  for  good  fellows ! — 
offered  to  take  my  work  for  the  two  days  I  should  be 
away,  and  off  I  started  in  ceremonial  costume  for  the 
great  interview.     But,  mysteriously  enough,  the  nearer 
I  came  to  it  in  place  and  time,  the  lighter-hearted  I  grew. 
On  arriving  I  drank  tea  with  my  friend,  whom  I  found 
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very  much  aged,  and  then  pumped  him  vigorously  for 
two  and  a  half  hours  without  cessation.  In  his  great 
toleration  he  responded  readily,  and  by  the  time  I  left  him 
to  dine  at  my  hotel  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind.  That 
headmastership  I  should  most  certainly  decline,  but  I 
wanted  the  offer  of  it  badly,  so  that  I  might  strike 
consternation  into  a  dumfounded  committee  with, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  to  this  post,  but  I  feel  myself  compelled 
respectfully  to  decline." 

Next  morning  I  rose  cheerfully.  After  breakfast  I 
spent  an  hour  in  the  hotel  smoking-room,  once  more 
thoroughly  threshing  out  the  weaknesses  of  that  school 
and  its  precarious  administration.  These  I  finally 
crystallised  on  paper  in  some  eight  or  nine  carefully 
framed  questions  which  I  proposed  to  put  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  governors. 

Having  got  all  perfectly  crisp  and  clean-cut  in  my 
mind,  I  walked  forth  to  that  interview  on  devilry  intent. 
We  were  to  be  presented  at  noon.  Arriving  last  of  the 
four  at  five  minutes  to  twelve,  I  found  the  other  three 
but  lately  arrived,  busily  utilising  their  few  minutes  in 
extracting  information  from  my  friend.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  was  the  only  one  of  those  four  candidates  who 
knew  the  situation.  My  interview  came  last,  and  the 
waiting  three  were  wondering  what  could  be  happening 
in  the  board-room.  I  submitted  like  a  lamb  to  ten  minutes 
of  formal  questions  directed  to  discover  the  depth  of  my 
experiences,  and  the  chairman  had  already  intimated 
that  the  interview  was  at  an  end  with  a  "  Well,  thank 

you,  Mr. ,"  when  I  blandly  asked  if  I  might  put  a  few 

questions.  With  perfect  courtesy  but  evident  surprise 
a  hearing  was  accorded  me.  Thereafter  more  Socratico, 
and  with  an  internal  chortling  as  from  good  champagne, 
I  catechised  my  catechisers,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
revealing  the  shallowness  of  their  pretensions  to  governing 
a  secondary  school.  On  no  vital  point  could  an  answer 
be  vouchsafed  me.  The  chairman  looked  blankly  at 
the  clerk  :  the  clerk  at  the  chairman.  The  look  of 
dismay  spread,  and  I  think  these  men  were  heartily  glad 
when  I  had  finished  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  was  one 
of  the  merriest  periods  of  my  life.  Could  it  be  that  I  was 
turning  the  tables  so  completely  ?  With  measured 
politeness  but  firmness  I  led  them  to  appreciate  some 
facts  :  that  their  finances  were  not  sound  ;  that  the 
boarding  arrangements  were  most  inadequate ;  that  the 
staffing  was  quite  anomalous ;  and  that,  with  their 
rudimentary  ideas  of  what  was  just  in  the  way  of 
emoluments  for  service  rendered,  a  good  staff  could 
never  be  secured.  I  hinted  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
inveigle  a  headmaster  to  take  on  his  shoulders  all  these 
burdens,  which  were  mainly  their  share  of  the  work. 
By  the  time  I  allowed  myself  to  be  bowed  out  it  seems 
to  have  dawned  on  a  few  of  them  at  least  that  I  was  not 
applying  for  their  post,  but  getting  in  a  blow  for  educa- 
tional efficiency.  I  need  hardly  say  they  did  not  want 
me  for  their  headmaster ;  and  that  their  choice  fell  on 
another,  probably  worthier,  man  did  not  gall  me.  On 
my  long  train  journey  back  to  town  the  exhilarating  pace 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  my  own  reflections  made  me 


very  happy,  and  it  dawned  oh  me  somewhere  about 
Peterborough  that  after  all  there  had  been  something  of 
the  Kismet  order  drawing  me  on  by  hints  and  pin-pricks 
to  beard  that  governing  body  of  the  north-east.  I 
feared  that  I  had  not  set  on  foot  the  educational  revo- 
lution that  is  wanted  in  this  country.  I  seriously  doubted 
whether,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  profession,  my  travelling 
expenses  would  be  paid ;  but  I  knew  I  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  fun. 


The  Classical  Association 

Two  features  of  special  interest  in  the  programme  of  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Birmingham  on  October  8  to  10,  are  the  address 
of  the  President,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  and  a  per- 
formance of  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  in  Dr.  Gilbert 
Murray's  English  translation,  by  Miss  Horniman's  company, 
with  incidental  music  by  Mr.  Granville  Bantock.  Papers 
will  also  be  read  by  Professor  Mackail,  on  "  How  Homer 
came  into  Hellas,"  and  by  Professor  Sonnenschein,  on  "  The 
Unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive."  The  Greek  Pronunciation 
Committee  will  present  its  Final  Report,  and  the  Curricula 
Committee  an  Interim  Report.  The  latter  is  of  general 
interest  and  importance,  emanating  as  it  does  from  a  body 
of  men  who  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  classical 
education  in  English  universities  and  schools  of  various 
types.  The  first  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  question 
raised  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  last  year,  whether  a  short 
course  of  Latin,  such  as  finds  place  in  schools  not  mainly 
classical,  is  of  sufficient  educational  value  to  justify  its 
retention.  The  following  questions  were  framed  and  sent 
to  a  number  of  teachers,  representative  of  very  various 
types  of  schools  and  not  selected  as  believers  in  the  value 
of  Latin  as  an  educational  subject  : 

"I.  In  a  four  years'  course  of  Latin  study,  what  is  the 
minimum  number  of  weekly  lessons  necessary  to  enable 
boys  or  girls  at  the  end  of  their  school  course  (a)  to  read 
the  easier  authors  with  a  dictionary  ?  (b)  to  reach  the 
standard  of  the  London  Matriculation  examination  (or 
any  examination  of  about  the  same  difficulty)  ? 

"  II.  In  a  four  years'  course  of  Latin  study  in  which  three 
or  four  lessons  are  given  each  week,  do  you  find  that  the 
average  pupils  gain  such  help  towards  the  knowledge  <rf 
English  and  other  modern  languages  as  justifies  the  time 
devoted  to  Latin  ?  " 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  answers  received.*- 

Question  I. 

A  daily  lesson  is  strongly  recommended  by  many,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Paton  (Manchester),  Dr.  Rouse  (Cambridge),  Mr. 
Layng  (Abingdon),  Mr.  Lipscomb  (Bolton).  Canon  Swallow 
(Chigwell),  Mr.  Easterbrook  (Islington),  Mr.  Playne  (Wood- 
ford), Mr.  Went  (Leicester),  while  endorsing  the  above 
strong  recommendation,  consider  that  in  no  case  less  than 

*  In  this  summary,  Latin  is  considered  as  a  class  subject  begun 
at  the  age  of  about  twelve  to  thirteen.  It  may  be  assume]  that 
each  lesson  lasts  about  forty-five  minutes,  and  that  about  thirty 
minutes  are  allotted  to  preparation  for  each  lesson. 
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four  and  seldom  less  than  five  lessons  a  week  are  sufficient. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Holme  (Dewsbury),  who  obtained  answers  from 
twenty-three  headmasters,  says  :  "  Taking  an  average, 
the  number  of  lessons  required  for  I.  (a)  is  four,  for  I.  (b) 
is  five."  The  Rev.  A.  Jamson  Smith  (King  Edward's 
Grammar  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham)  considers  that 
a  daily  lesson  is  necessary  during  the  first  year,  and  after 
that  four  lessons  a  week.  Miss  Gavin  (Notting  Hill) 
considers  that  at  least  four  lessons  for  the  first  two  years 
and  five  for  the  two  following  are  necessary  for  the  average 
girl  for  (a)  and  (b).  Miss  Hastings  (Wimbledon)  regards 
the  minimum  number  of  lessons  to  be  four.  Some  teachers 
find  that  the  power  to  read  the  easier  authors  with  a 
dictionary  may  be  attained,  if  the  course  is  carefully 
planned,  with  three  lessons  a  week  in  four  years,  but  they 
do  not  think  that  the  standard  of  the  London  Matriculation 
can  be  attained  by  the  average  pupil  in  that  time.  This 
view  was  also  expressed  by  six  out  of  eight  teachers  engaged 
in  certain  of  the  smaller  secondary  schools  in  London. 
Several  teachers  remark  that  a  daily  lesson  is  specially 
desirable  in  the  first  year.  Another  important  remark, 
in  which  several  concur,  is  to  the  effect  that  four  lessons 
a  week  for  three  terms  have  more  value  than  three  lessons 
a  week  for  four  terms. 

Question  II. 

"The  answers  to  this  question  show  that  there  exists  a 
strong  and  widespread  feeling  that  even  a  short  course  of 
Latin  is  of  great  value.  The  following  answers  are  selected 
as  representative. 

Mr.  Williamson  (Manchester  Grammar  School)  : 

"  My  experience  is  that,  as  regards  the  understanding  of 
English  and  English  literature,  even  the  modest  knowledge 
of  Latin  suggested  is  an  invaluable  asset." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Browne,  S.J.  (Rector  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  Liverpool)  : 

"  It  is  our  experience  that  the  Latin  lessons  help  both 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  knowledge  of  English  and 
other  modern  languages.  And  we  further  find  that  a  boy 
who  has  had  a  Latin  course  acquires  his  Science  much  more 
quickly,  and  better,  than  one  who  has  not  had  Latin." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Botting  (St.  Paul's  School)  : 

■"  Without  a  fair  amount  of  Latin  a  boy  seems  to  develop 
«o  sense  of  form  whatever.  Scientists,  e.g.,  Professor 
Armstrong  in  School  recently,  are  always  sneering  at  the 
schools  for  turning  out  boys  who  cannot  express  them- 
selves :  Professor  Armstrong  says  that  much  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  doing  what  schools  should  have  done  for  his 
pupils  :  this  is  of  course  put  forward  as  an  argument 
.  against  Classical  education.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  these  pupils  learned  Latin  at  school. 
Probably  most  did  not,  or  were  taught  to  look  on  it  as  a 
useless  revival." 

Mr.  Holme  (Dewsbury),  who  questioned  twenty -three 
headmasters  : 

"  The  answers  to  Question  II.,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
strongly  in  the  affirmative." 

Canon  Swallow  (Chigwell),  after  consulting  Mr.  Went, 
Mr.  Easterbrook,  and  Mr.  Playne  : 

"  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Latin  should  not 
be  given  up  in  any  case  by  boys  going  through  the  four  years' 
course  ;  and  that  its  study  is  a  help  to  the  formation  of 
good  English  style." — "  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  deplor- 


able if  Latin  were  neglected  in  schools  of  this  kind,  and  I 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  gained  by  the  average 
boy  is  of  great  value  to  him  in  studying  English  as  well  as 
French  "  (Mr.  Went). 

The  Rev.  A.  Jamson  Smith  (Birmingham)  : 

"  I  regard  Latin  as  far  the  best  instrument  for  giving 
general  conceptions  of  grammar  and  etymology.  The 
symbols  representing  the  phenomena  make  Latin  prefer- 
able to  English  even  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  English 
grammar." 

From  the  smaller  London  secondary  schools  the  replies 
were  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  A.  F.  Lowe  (City  of  London 
Freemen's  School)  writes  : 

"  As  English  master  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  boys 
gain  a  great  deal  by  the  study  of  Latin.  A  few  boys  here 
do  not  learn  Latin,  and  I  have  invariably  found  that  these 
boys  get  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  constructions 
in  English." 

Miss  Sanders  (Blackheath  High  School  ;  now  head- 
mistress of  Tunbridge  Wells  High  School)  : 

"  Our  answer  to  Question  II.  is  emphatically  'yes,'  even 
as  regards  a  two  years'  course  (the  girl  who  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  these  two  years  exists,  but  she  is  not  the 
average  girl,  and  should  not  learn  Latin  at  all),  for  these 
reasons  among  others  : 

"  (a)  That  a  very  short  course  of  Latin  reading,  intelli- 
gently studied,  makes  impossible  the  ignorance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  English  words  which  so  often  startles  one,  and  gives 
a  first  conception  of  the  genealogy  of  words. 

"  (b)  That  the  constant  use  of  the  highly  developed 
inflexions  of  Latin  produces  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  difference 
between  the  parts  of  speech  than  much  English  parsing. 
It  is  found  that  English  Grammar  lessons  can  safely  be 
given  up  when  Latin  is  begun." 

Miss  Sanders  questioned  a  number  of  Modern  Language 
teachers,  and  found  them  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
even  a  short  course  of  Latin  is  invaluable  in  the  help  it 
gives  a  girl  when  she  begins  German,  and  in  clearing  away 
difficulties  as  she  advances  in  both  German  and  French. 
It  is  especially  when  the  higher  work  is  reached  that  the 
inferiority  of  the  girl  who  has  not  had  this  background  of 
Latin  appears  ;  and  this  inferiority,  in  their  opinion,  never 
entirely  disappears.  French  Historical  Grammar,  rhythm 
in  verse,  the  effect  of  the  order  of  words,  and  lastly  (though 
this  applies  only  to  the  girl  who  has  made  some  advance 
in  Latin)  the  development  of  modern  literature — all  these 
can  only  be  imperfectly  understood  by  the  girl  who  has  not 
studied  Latin. 

Miss  Gavin  (headmistress  of  Notting  Hill  High  School)  : 

"  My  experience  is  that  it  is  worth  a  girl's  while  to  take 
a  two  years'course  of  Latin,  as  the  gain  to  her  other  languages 
is  very  considerable.  She  may  have  previously  gained 
clear  ideas  on  Case,  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  the  use  of  Pro- 
nouns, the  nature  of  Subordinate  Sentences,  but  no  other 
language  gives  her  the  same  opportunity  of  the  practice 
that  makes  these  ideas  so  familiar  that  they  become  part 
of  herself.  For  the  pupil  who  starts  with  ideas  that  are 
not  clear  the  gain  is  obviously  greater." 

Miss  Rogers  (St.  Paul's  Girls'  School)  : 

"  My  experience  is  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  invaluable 
even  to  children  of  very  moderate  ability,  as  it  supplies 
the  training  in  grammatical  precision  and  exactness  which 
it  is  difficult  to  give  under  the  new  systems  of  teaching 
•modern  languages.     I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  transla- 
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tiorfof  Latin  prose  authors  into  English  is  one  of  the  best 
exercises  in  English  composition  that  can  be  devised." 

Miss  Wood  (St.  Mary's  College,  Paddington,  formerly  of 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School)  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantage  of 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  even  a  little  Latin,  since  without 
it  a  great  deal  of  the  English  language  must  remain  only 
half  understood.  Of  its  advantages  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Romance  languages,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
anything.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no  other  study  that 
can  serve  equally  (I  am  still  speaking  of  only  the  four 
years'  course)  to  correct  the  looseness  and  vagueness  of 
expression  so  deplorably  prevalent  in  English  (even  non- 
journalistic  English  !).  The  strict  and  logical  character 
of  Latin  syntax  enforces  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought 
as  no  other  language  study  does." 

The  second  part  of  the  Report  discusses  the  Report  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
(1907),  which  it  welcomes  as  recognising  the  value  of  literary 
studies  in  the  school  curriculum. 


An  Old   Foundation 

Modern  times  have  made  changes  in  the  old  town  of 
Lancaster  but  they  cannot  efface  its  ancient  history. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Roper,  F.I. A.,  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  comprehensive  record, 
which  has  now  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chetham  Society.  He  was  not  able  to  take  any  part  in 
preparing  the  matter  for  the  press,  but  that  work  has 
had  to  be  undertaken  by  his  wife,  who  has  accomplished 
her  labour  of  love  with  much  care.  In  the  course  of  the 
records  the  old  Grammar  School  is  mentioned  from  time 
to  time,  and  some  notes  about  it  may  be  found  of 
interest. 

The  history  of  Lancaster  School  begins  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  association  with 
the  Priory  attached  to  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary. 
It  was  established  by  the  beneficence  of  pious  founders. 
According  to  a  curious  deed  of  1500  the  schoolmaster 
was  to  be  a  "  profound  grammarian,  keeping  a  free 
schoole,  teaching  and  informing  ye  children  unto  their 
utmost  profitte,  nothing  takyn  therefor." 

"  The  time  of  the  begyning  of  his  informacion 
of  ye  Scole  in  ye  morningtyde  at  six  of  ye  clocke 
and  so  contynewing  unto  vii.  The  said  Scole  mayst'r 
to  begin  agyn  at  ye  'o'r  of  x,  and  to  continue  unto 
xij  and  then  from  ij  afternone  untill  six  at  evyn." 

From  that  date  until  the  year  1615  little  is  heard  of 
the  school.  The  mill  by  the  rent  of  which  it  was  sup- 
ported fell  into  decay  and  finally  into  such  condition 
as  to  be  beyond  repair.  At  the  date  mentioned  property 
was  left  in  Southwark  for  the  support  of  the  school- 
master. One  of  the  trustees  was  Richard  Yearwood, 
whose  widow  married  the  father  of  John  Harvard, 
founder  of  the  famous  university.  The  Corporation 
of  Lancaster  appear  to  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  school,  and  by  their  direction  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1682.     They  came  into  conflict  with  the  headmaster 


in  1779  and  condemned  his  conduct  towards  one  of  the 
boys,  who  happened  to  be  the  mayor's  son,  as  being 
improper,  inhuman  and  unjustifiable.  The  nature  of 
his  offence  is  not  recorded.  His  successor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Widditt,  was  more  fortunate,  and  upon  resigning 
the  headmastership  in  1802  received  the  freedom  "  in 
consideration  of  his  long  and  faithfull  services."  Next 
followed  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rowley.  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  school,  has  recorded  how 
Mr.  Rowley  secured  as  a  scholar  William  Whewell, 
afterwards  the  famous  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  father  was  a  local  carpenter  employed  by 
the  headmaster  to  mend  his  fence.  The  boy  came  up 
to  watch  the  proceedings  and  showed  so  much  intelli- 
gence in  answer  to  the  master's  questions  that  he  under- 
took to  find  him  in  books  and  forego  the  usual  fee  of 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter.  The  father 
demurred  on  the  plea  that  his  son  had  a  special  talent 
for  carpentry,  but  happily  abandoned  his  objection 
and  the  son  justified  the  headmaster's  discernment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  school 
hours  were :  in  summer,  from  six  to  eight,  nine  to 
twelve,  and  two  to  five  ;  in  winter,  from  eight  to  twelve 
and  one  to  four.  Friday  in  every  week  was  set  apart 
"  for  hearing  over  what  they  have  said  on  the  preceding 
days,  and  every  Saturday  for  the  repetition  and  applica- 
tion of  grammar."  Vacations  were  a  week  at  Shrove- 
tide, a  week  at  Easter,  three  weeks  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  a  month  at  Christmas,  besides  the  usual  Saints'  days 
and  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoon.  In  1824 
there  were  sixty-four  boys  attending  the  school.  At 
that  time  gratuitous  education  for  the  sons  of  freemen 
and  others  was  abandoned  for  the  reason  that  ample 
provision  was  made  "  for  that  kind  of  education  in  the 
national  and  other  schools." 

By  Royal  Warrant  in  1851,  Queen  Victoria  was  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  school  should  be  called  "  the  Royal 
Grammar  School,"  and  in  1893  a  bequest  of  £10,000 
placed  it  in  an  assured  position  from  which  it  continues 
to  flourish  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  the 
rising  generation  of  the  town  and  the  county. 

C.  E.  A.  B. 


Joseph  Joubert  upon 
Education 

By  Geraldine  Hodgson,  B.A. 

There  is  much  verbiage  nowadays  upon  education. 
Some  people  think  we  are  nearer  to  a  science  of  it  than 
"  those  divine  men  of  old  time  "  were.  Yet  few  are 
wholly  satisfied  that  we  are  on  the  right  track ;  so 
while  the  many  hesitate,  the  few  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  hunt  for  light  in  remote  places.  The  collected 
works  of  Joubert  are,  comparatively  speaking,  not 
extensive  ;  his  careful  editor,  M.  Paul  Raynal,  published 
a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  one  Letters,  and  another  of 
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Pensees.  Nor  was  Joubert  a  systematic  thinker  or 
writer.  He  left  behind  as  the  fruit  of  something  like 
half  a  century  of  physical  delicacy  and  continued  specu- 
lation, no  ordered  system  of  philosophy,  but  only  a 
few  maxims  and  observations  concerning  men  and 
things  ;  each  one  well  wrought  and  polished,  but  not 
fitted  into  an  edifice  nor  worked  into  a  device.  "  Je 
suis  propre  a  semer  mais  non  pas  a  batir  et  a  fonder," 
he  tells  us ;  and  again  :  "  Je  suis,  comme  Montaigne, 
impropre  au  discours  continu  "  ;  and  once  more,  point- 
ing his  meaning  with  a  simile  this  time :  "  Je  suis  comme 
une  harpe  eolienne,  qui  rend  quelques  beaux  sons,  mais 
qui  n'ex&ute  aucun  air.  Aucun  vent  constant  n'a 
souffle"  sur  moi." 

He  was  open,  perhaps  to  an  unusual  degree,  to  external 
promptings,  and  this  may  have  been  one  element    in 
his  genius  for  friendship:  "  II  faut  tou jours  avoir  dans 
la  tete  un  coin  ouvert  et  libre  pour  y  donner  une  place 
aux  opinions  de  ses  amis,  et  les  y  loger  en  passant.     II 
devient  reellement  insupportable  de  converser  avec  des 
hommes  qui  n'ont  dans  le  cerveau  que  des  cases  ou 
tout    est  pris  et  ou  rien  d'exterieur  ne  peut  entrer. 
Ayons  le  coeur  et  l'esprit  hospitaliers."     With  all  this 
willingness  to  receive  promptings  from  outside,  he  was 
conscious  of  possessing  very  definite  views  of  his  own  ; 
the  difficulty  was  not  there.     No  uncertainty  of  thought 
hampered  him,  but  rather  an  inability  to  express  himself 
perfectly.     It  was  not  insensibility  ;  it  was  far  removed 
from  idleness  ;  it  seemed  that  he  suffered  from  a  funda- 
mental incapacity  to  crystallise  in  apt  felicitous  phrases 
all  the  torrent  of  thoughts  sweeping  through  his  mind  : 
"  Longtemps  j'ai  supporte  les  tourments  d'une  fecondite 
qui  ne  peut  pas  se  faire  jour,"  so  he  writes  ;   and  else- 
where :   "  Je  ne  puis  faire  bien  qu'avec  lenteur  et  avec 
une  extreme  fatigue.     DerriSre  ma  faiblesse  il  y  a  de  la 
force ;    la  faiblesse  est  dans  l'instrument."     Precisely 
what  he   meant   by  the   "  instrument "   he   does  not 
explain ;   something  physical  one  might  opine  from  the 
following  characteristic  confession  :  "  Madame  Victorine 
de  Chatenay  disait  de  moi  que  j'avais  l'air  d'une  ame 
qui  a  rencontrd  par  hasard  un  corps,  et  qui  s'en  tire 
comme  elle  peut.     Je  ne  puis  disconvenir  que  ce  mot 
en  soit  juste."     And  yet,  in  another  place,  he  seems 
to    suggest    a    more    pedestrian    difficulty,    something 
defective  in  technique  in  mere  verbal  facility  :    "J'ai 
beaucoup  de  formes  d'idees,  mais  trop  peu  de  formes 
de    phrases."     And    yet,    however    great    his    natural 
inability,  he  aimed  at  achieving  perfection  of  style  as 
well   as   profundity   and  sanity  of   thought.     All   the 
world  knows  that  Blaise  Pascal  accused  it  of  "  paying 
itself  with  words."     Joubert's  aim  is  to  rationalise,  if 
possible,  that  universal  habit :   "  Je  voudrais  monnayer 
la  sagesse,  c'est-a-dire  la  frapper  en  maximes,  en  proverbes, 
en  sentences  faciles  a  retenir  et  a  transmettre.      Que  ne 
puis-je  de  creer  et  bannir  du  langage  des  hommes  comme 
une  monnaie  alteree,  les  mots  dont  ils  abusent  et  qui  les 
trompent."     Before  turning  to  the  section  of  his  maxims 
specially  devoted  to  education,  it  is  wise  to  consider 
some  of  his  observations  on  human  nature.     Like  the 
most  modern  sense-impressionist,  and  like  the  father 


of  him,  John  Locke,  with  his  Clay  Cottage,  Joubert 
begins  with  the  body :  "  Le  corps  est  la  baraque  ou 
notre  existence  est  campee  "  ;  and  then,  in  one  pene- 
trating sentence,  he  sums  up  the  age-long  puzzle  over 
the  possible  deflection  of  truth  by  the  perceiver  of  it : 
"  Nous  voyons  tout  a  travers  nous-memes.  Nous  sommes 
un  milieu  toujours  interposd  entre  les  choses  et  nous." 
With  that  much  of  philosophical  prelude,  we  may 
attempt  so  to  rearrange  Joubert's  unsystematised 
maxims  on  education  as  to  arrive  at  some  coherent  view 
of  his  theory.  All  through,  he  deals  rather  with  aims 
and  principles  than  with  pedagogic  details  and  methods. 
For  example,  he  shows  pretty  clearly  in  such  a  passage 
as  the  following  what  he  wishes  children  to  be :  "  Ap- 
prenez  aux  enfants  a  etre  vertueux,  mais  non  pas  a  etre 
sensibles.  On  peut  etre  raisonnable  de  la  raison  d'autrui, 
et  bienfaisant  par  maximes,  car  la  vertu  s'acquiert ; 
mais  la  sensibility  d'emprunt  est  une  hypocrisie  odieuse  ; 
elle  donne  un  masque  pour  un  visage."  While  we  shall 
admit  the  odious  hypocrisy  of  borrowed  feeling,  not 
every  one,  perhaps,  will  agree  that  men  can,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  reasonable  on  loan,  so  to  speak ;  some  will 
rather  acquiesce  in  Walt  Whitman's  decision : 

"Wisdom  cannot  be  pass'd  from  one   having  it  to 
another  not  having  it." 

Surely  we  can  all  recall  occasions  when  that  seemed  to 
be  literally  dismally  true  ? 

With  a  reminiscence  of  Moliere's  Chrysale,  he  writes  : 
"  II  faut  rendre  les  enfants  raisonnables,  mais  non  les 
rendre  raisonneurs.  La  premiere  chose  a  leur  apprendre, 
c'est  qu'il  est  raisonnable  qu'ils  obeissent,  et  deraison- 
nable  qu'ils  contestent.  L'education,  sans  cela,  se 
passerait  en  argumentations,  et  tout  serait  perdu,  si 
tous  les  maitres  n'etaient  pas  de  bons  ergoteurs."  To 
the  ordinary  mind,  there  is  a  touch  of  pusillanimity  in 
this  ;  it  seems  a  poor  position  for  the  teacher  to  occupy 
— "  I  must  teach  this  child  to  obey  at  once  and  unques- 
tioningly,  because  I  am  such  a  poor  logician  that  if  he 
asks  questions  there  is  a  chance  that  I  may  not  know 
the  answers."  He  somewhat  mitigates  the  weakness, 
or  the  apparent  weakness,  of  his  case  by  the  next 
maxim :  "  Quand  les  enfants  demandent  une  explication 
qu'on  la  leur  donne  et  qu'ils  ne  la  comprennent  pas,  ils 
se  contentent  n&mmoins,  et  leur  esprit  demeurent  en 
repos.  Et  cependant,  qu'ont  ils  appris  ?  Que  ce  qu'ils 
ne  voulaient  plus  ignorer  est  tres  difficile  a  connaitre ; 
or,  cela  meme  est  un  savoir,  ils  attendent,  ils  patientent 
et  avec  raison."  There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  the  point 
raised  by  Joubert.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarked 
long  before  him  :  "  Every  man  is  not  a  proper  Champion 
for  Truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  Gauntlet  in  the  cause  of 
Verity."  This  being  so,  it  is  not  impossible,  as  Joubert 
suggests,  that  an  occasional  teacher  may  be  routed 
logically  by  some  inconveniently  able  but  undocile 
pupil.  In  spite  of  the  cheering  consolation  contained  in 
Clough's  line, 

Though  I  perish,  Truth  is  so, 

it  remains  a  fact  that  if  the  teacher  perish  too  palpably( 
Truth  does  not  seem  "  so  "  to  the  child.    The  remedy  lies 
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rather  in  improving  the  teacher's  quality  than  in  stop- 
ping the  mouths  of  our  children.      Perhaps  akin  to  his 
desire  to  check  argument  is  that  other  invitation,  with 
its  odd  and  somewhat  excessive  anxiety  :   "  Conservons 
un  peu  d'ignorance,  pour  conserver  un  peu  de  modestie 
et  de  deference  a  autrui :   sans  ignorance  point  d'amabi- 
lite.     Quelque    ignorance    doit    entrer    necessairement 
dans  le  systeme  d'une  excellente  Education."     It  is  not 
the  common  experience  of  ordinary  teachers  that  any 
efforts   are   necessary   in    order   to    "  preserve    a   little 
ignorance  "  ;    unaided  it  lingers  only  too  long.     More- 
over there  is  a  modesty,  and  that  of  a  more  fruitful 
kind,  that  comes  in  the  train  of  knowledge.     But  if  he 
seems  a  little  maladroit  about  this,  he  soon  redeems 
his   position  :    "La  direction  de  notre  esprit  est  plus 
importante  que  son  progres."     What  a  valuable  fertile 
truth  for  this  generation,  so  prone  to  measure  education 
by  the   quantity  of   "  facts "   supposed   to  have   been 
imbibed.     Joubert  elaborates  this  view  on  a  later  page  : 
"  Ce  qu'on   regrette   de   l'ancienne  education,  c'est  ce 
qu'elle  avait  de  moral,  et  non  ce  qu'elle  avait  d'instructif  ; 
c'est  le  respect  qu'on  avait  pour  les  maitres  et  celui 
qu'ils  avaient  pour  eux-memes  ;    c'est  le  spectacle  de 
leur  vie,  et  de  1'idee  qu'on  s'en  faisait."     Men  may 
inquire  if  those  subjected  to  l'ancienne  education  really 
felt  this  respect  for  their  masters.     Vittorino  da  Feltre, 
so   recently   exhumed,    has   been    adduced   to   satiety 
perhaps.     Jerome  Aleander  is  less  well  known.     It  is 
true  that  his  pupils  were  more  advanced  in  age  than 
Vittorino's,  or  those  of  whom  Joubert  speaks,  but  that 
fact  in  itself  redounds  to  the  credit  of  education  ;   none 
were  ashamed,  then,  to  be  seen  learning.     The  date  is 
July  30,  1511.     The  description  is  Aleander's  own  of 
one   of   his   public   appearances   in    Paris :     "  I    began 
reading  Ausonius  in  public  ;  you  know  how  impatiently 
those  lectures  weie  expected.     There  was  such  a  crowd 
that  neither  the  portico  nor  the  two  courts  of  the  College 
de  la  Marche  could  contain  the  audience.     And  what 
an  audience  !     All  were  of  the  highest  rank — financiers, 
councillors,    royal    counsellors,    a    number    of    rectors, 
theologians,  lawyers,  principals  of  colleges,  and  regent- 
masters  of  every  faculty  ;   so  that  it  was  reckoned  that 
at  least  two  thousand  were  present.     As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  have  never  seen  before,  either  in  Italy 
or  France,  so  august  or  so  numerous  an  assembly  of 
cultured  men.     As  I  had  rather  expected  that,  I  had 
composed  rather  a  creditable  discourse.     One  thing  I 
can  testify,  that  when  the  lecture  had  lasted  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,   and  that  in  choking  heat,   no  one 
showed  the  least  sign  of  weariness  ;   and  more  than  that, 
when  I  ended  my  peroration,  they  stood  there  motionless 
waiting  for  I  know  not  what."  * 

What  a  thirst  for  knowledge  was  there  on  the  hearers' 
part ;  what  delightful  ingenuousness  in  the  lecturer. 
Concerning  the  subject,  it  may  no  doubt  be  urged  that 
Ausonius  was  not  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  He  was, 
however,  much  loved  by  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
and   his   elevation   was   sufficient,    perhaps,    to   justify 

*  Letter  from  Jerome  Aleander  to  Michael  Hummelberg, 
August  4,  1 51 1 . 


M.  Paquier's  exclamation,  as  he  thinks  of  Aleander's 
vast  and  sympathetic  audience  :  "  Heureuse  epoque  qui 
savait  ainsi  se  passioner  pour  le  beau." 

A  predecessor  of  Joubert,  in  a  memorable  passage, 
had  exalted  l'ancienne  education  similarly.  Perhaps, 
so  aptly  may  it  be  applied  to  present-day  facts,  it  is 
admissible  to  translate  Vauvenargues'  condemnation 
of  the  philosophy  current  in  his  day,  if  we  can  call  it 
philosophy  :  "  The  corruption  of  principles  is  the  cause 
of  corruption  of  manners.  In  order  to  judge  this  pro- 
position of  mine,  it  suffices  to  know  the  maxims  current 
at  the  moment  in  the  great  world  ;  and  which,  spreading 
thence  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  infects  all  ranks  equally 
— maxims  which,  suggesting  to  us  that  everything  is 
uncertain,  leave  us  absolute  masters  of  our  own  actions  ; 
maxims  which,  sweeping  desert  and  virtue  away,  and 
admitting  only  phenomena  in  human  affairs,  put  good 
and  evil  on  an  equality  ;  maxims  which,  contemning 
glory  as  the  maddest  of  vanities,  justify  self-interest, 
low  views  and  brutal  idleness.  ...  It  is  not  by  self- 
interest,  by  undisciplined  thought,  or  by  logical  method 
that  States  flourish  and  hold  together,  but  by  these 
qualities  we  despise  nowadays,  viz.,  respect  for  virtue 
and  glory."  * 

It  was,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  elaborate  this  dimly 
adumbrated  view  of  Joubert  by  quotations  from  Aleander 
and  Vauvenargues,  because,  in  spite  of  County  Council 
"Civics"  and  Moral  Instruction  Leagues,  the  "driving- 
power  "  for  conduct  seems  somewhat  to  seek  nowadays. 
Yet  Joubert,  with  all  his  respect  for  old  times,  has  no 
desire  to  crush  the  single  soul  beneath  the  weight  of 
authority,  or  to  weary  the  modern  aspirant  with  the 
virtues  of  the  past.  Not  Herbart  himself  could  plead 
more  effectually  against  the  criminality  of  spoiling,  of 
blunting  individuality  :  "  II  faut  laisser  a  chacun,  en  se 
contentant  de  les  perfectionner,  sa  mesure  d'esprit,  son 
caractere,  et  son  temperament.  Rien  ne  sied  a  l'esprit 
que  son  allure  naturelle  :  de  la  son  aisance,  sa  grace  et 
toutes  ses  facility  reelles  ou  apparentes.  Tout  ce  qui 
le  guinde  le  nuit :  en  forcer  les  ressorts  c'est  le  perdre. 
Nous  portons  tous  quelques  indices  de  nos  destinations. 
II  ne  faut  pas  les  effacer,  mais  les  suivre,  sans  quoi  nous 
aurons  inevitablement  une  fausse  et  malheureuse  des- 
tinee."  Wise  words,  fraught  with  practical  value,  with 
rare  stimulus  :  "  nous  portons  tous  quelques  indices 
de  nos  destinations."  The  least  gifted  among  us  has  a 
bent ;  and  as  Joubert  most  truly  says,  if  we  work 
against,  or  even  neglect  it  dully  without  actually  check- 
ing it,  we  miss  the  mark  inevitably.  And  then,  there  is 
something  stimulating  in  this  notion  of  personal  fitness, 
of  something  A  was  intended  to  do  or  to  be  which 
differs,  so  to  speak,  from  the  end  and  aim  of  Z — some- 
thing special,  something  if  humble,  yet  marked  off. 
Cardinal  Manning,  while  he  was  still  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester,  once  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  Work  Appointed  Us," 
in  which  he  spoke  of  every  one  being  "  truly  charged 
with  a  trust  and  a  work  which  is  to  him  the  end  for 
which  he  lives  "  ;  an  idea  similar  to  that  proclaimed 
*  Discours  sur  les  Muturs  du  Sucle. 


no 
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by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  when  he  said  that  double- 
mindedness  "  keeps  men  back  from  the  task  that  was 
marked  with  their  name." 

There  is  far  too  little  general  acceptance  of  this  notion 
of  individual  bent,  of  work  belonging  properly  to  one 
person  and  not  to  another,  in  our  haphazard  ways  of 
education.  Nearly  twenty  centuries  ago  Quintilian 
wrote  :  "  Let  a  fathei  then,  as  soon  as  his  son  is  born, 
conceive  first  of  all  the  best  possible  hopes  of  him ;  for 
he  will  then  grow  the  more  solicitous  about  his  improve- 
ment from  the  very  beginning."  If,  as  a  practical 
method  of  realising  Quintilian's  advice,  we  remembered 
Joubert's  warning  that  we  all  bear  marks  of  our  destined 
goal,  that  our  natural  bent  is  the  one  we  can  follow 
most  easily  and  gracefully,  education  would  surely  be 
an  easier  process  than  it  proves  sometimes.  Of  course 
it  is  not  an  easy  aim  to  achieve.  Joubert's  closing  para- 
graph on  the  point  indicates  the  diversity  of  gifts  and 
defects  for  which  we  must  prepare  under  such  a  scheme  : 
"  II  faut  que  ceux  qui  sont  nes  delicats  vivent  delicats, 
mais  sains ;  que  ceux  qui  sont  nes  robustes  vivent 
robustes,  mais  temperants ;  que  ceux  qui  ont  l'esprit 
vif  gardent  leurs  ailes,  et  que  les  autres  gardent  leurs 
pieds."  If  the  mass  of  men  could  apprehend  and  appre- 
ciate that  moderate  estimate  of  the  differing  equipment 
of  different  people,  what  quarrels,  arguments  and  vain 
disputings  would  be  thereupon  swept  clean  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  impossible,  for  space  reasons,  to  discuss 
Joubert's  estimate  of  the  respective  values  of  different 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  But  two  points  should  be 
noted  in  conclusion.  First,  he  deprecates  the  use  of 
jesting  in  the  inculcation  of  ethics  :  "  II  n'est  pas  bon 
d'apprendre  la  morale  aux  enfants  en  badinant.  .  .  . 
lis  sentent  leur  destination  eloignee  plus  encore  qu'ils 
ne  se  ressentent  de  leur  origine  si  proche.  S'il  y  a  autour 
d'eux  un  mouvement  qui  les  distrait,  il  y  a  devant  eux 
une  lumiere  qui  les  attire.  .  .  .  Le  sublime  de  tous  les 
genres,  celui  des  mots,  celui  des  sentiments,  leur  causent 
tou jours  du  plaisir.  .  .  .  Vous  ne  sauriez  done  satis- 
faire  a  tous  leurs  besoins  en  cherchant  a  les  amuser  par 
un  eternal  badinage.  Leur  esprit  veut  s'en  reposer,  et 
quand  vous  leur  presentez  comme  plaisant  ce  qui  par 
sa  nature  est  serieuse  :  quand  vous  leur  faites  pratiquer 
■en  se  jouant  et  comme  un  divertissement  ce  qui  doit 
etre  pratique  posement  et  comme  un  sacrifice ;  ils 
sentent  mafgre  eux,  et  malgre  vous,  dans  leur  conduite, 
le  malaise  secret,  et  le  mecontentement  involontaire 
d'une  fausse  position." 

The  reader  may  wonder  if  Browning  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  wrote —  ,  2 

...  in  man's  self  arise 
August  anticipations,  symbols,  types   ~ 
Of  a  dim  splendour^ever  on  before. 

No  one,  reading  that  passage,  can  doubt  that  Joubert 
understood  children.  Yet,  and  this  is  the  second  point, 
he  perhaps  took  a  tragic — let  us  hope  too  tragic — a  view 
of  life's  failures  :  "  Rien  ne  corrige  un  esprit  mal  fait : 
triste  et  facheuse  veYite,  qu'on  apprend  tard  et  apres 
bien  de  soins  perdus."     Triste  et  fdcheuse  indeed  if  it^ 


were  a  truth,  but  is  it  ?  We  may  admit  sadly  that  this, 
this  and  this  esprit  mal  fait  have  not  been  corrected ; 
but  was  the  fault  in  the  child  or  the  teacher  ?  It  would 
be  a  sterilising  creed  that  any  one  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, a  proposition  to  be  banished  for  ever  from  the 
pedagogue's  mind. 


Correspondence 


AN  APPEAL  TO   BRITISH   TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — I  am  bold  enough  to  call  the  few  observations  I 
am  about  to  make  "  An  Appeal  to  British  Teachers,"  as  I 
am  specially  anxious  that  all  teachers  who  may  do  me  the 
honour  of  reading  this  appeal  should  realise,  as  I  know 
large  numbers  do,  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between 
the  child  and  the  Empire.  When  a  teacher  once  realises 
that  the  children  in  his  or  her  charge  will,  if  they  live  for 
some  twenty  years,  assuredly  become  responsible  citizens 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  will,  together  with  fifty-four 
millions  of  other  white  people,  rule  over  the  destinies  of 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  helpless,  voiceless, 
dependent,  coloured  peoples,  all  subjects  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  and  that  these  children  are  destined  to  assist  in 
governing  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  surface — when,  I  say, 
a  teacher  once  realises  these  stupendous  facts,  he  or  she 
must  indeed  be  devoid  of  imagination  and  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  if  he  does  not  feel  moved  to  exert  every 
power  with  which  God  may  have  endowed  him  in  order  to 
train  those  children  so  that  when  they  come  to  full  age 
they  may  be  fit  to  bear  worthily  the  heavy  though  honour- 
able burdens  attached  to  British  citizenship. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  platitudes  which  are  recog- 
nised and  acknowledged  by  all  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
teachers,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  emphasise  them. 

Thank  God  !  there  are  thousands  who  recognise  the 
grave  responsibilities  attached  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  who  are  daily  doing  their  utmost  to  train  the  children 
under  their  care  in  all  the  virtues  which  tend  towards  good 
citizenship,  but  are  there  no  exceptions  ?  Are  the  over- 
whelming claims  of  duty  universally  recognised  in  the 
modern  school-room,  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  ?  Are  the  virile  qualities  of  fortitude  and  of  un- 
conquerable pluck  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  so  indispensable 
to  a  ruling  race,  taught  by  example  and  precept  by  the 
majority  of  teachers,  and  is  the  seriousness  of  failure  in 
attaining  these  qualities  sufficiently  realised  ? 

I  fear  that  there  is  grave  national  danger  in  the  growing 
love  of  pleasure  and  in  the  sentimentality  of  the  present 
day.  The  moral  virtues  have  always  withered  and  died 
under  the  soft  breath  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  have  flourished 
under  the  bracing  blasts  of  pain,  of  struggle,  and  of  disci- 
pline. The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety  in  the  school- 
room as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  life. 

My  appeal  to  British  teachers  is  to  consider  themselves, 
together  with  the  parents,  as  the  trustees  of  the  Empire 
in  the  training  of  the  children  under  their  control. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Meath. 

September  8,  1908 
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Reviews 

I.   The  Eumenides  of  JEschylus 

A  new  work  by  Dr.  Verrall  is  always  to  be  welcomed, 
for  his  originality  never  fails  to  interest,  even  when  we 
feel  least  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
Eumenides  he  has  no  sweeping  changes  to  propose,  such 
as  distinguished  his  version  of  the  Agamemnon,  but  his 
work  *  presents  many  minor  divergences  from  the 
generally  accepted  views. 

In  the  history  of  Delphi  given  in  the  prologue,  it  is 
evident  that  ^Eschylus  is  at  any  rate  selecting  only  such 
parts  of  the  legend  as  suit  his  immediate  purpose,  and  on 
this  point  most  modern  commentators  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Verrall  in  principle  if  not  in  detail.  But  he  is  not  so 
convincing  when  he  tries  to  prove  that  iEschylus  was  the 
inventor  and  originator  of  the  identification  of  Erinnyes, 
Semnai  Theai,  and  Eumenides.  The  "  argument  from 
silence  is  a  dangerous  weapon  to  use  in  dealing  with 
ancient  literature,  and  it  is  quite  a  possible  accident 
that  their  identification  should  have  been  suggested  or 
even  established  before  the  time  of  iEschylus,  without 
any  trace  of  it  being  found  in  the  small  proportion  of 
that  early  literature  which  still  survives.  Nor  would 
it  appear  that  Dr.  Verrall  is  quite  fair  in  his  treatment  of 
such  evidence  as  appears  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding,  when  he  begs  the  question  that 
in  Euripides  all  identification  by  Orestes  of  Erinnyes  and 
Eumenides  is  as  a  rule  "  hostile  or  sarcastic  comment 
on  the  doctrine  of  iEschylus,"  or  dismisses  the  references 
in  the  Iphigenia  as  due  to  "  the  delusions  of  a  mono- 
maniac." 

In  the  text  Dr.  Verrall  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
MSS.  authority;  and  indeed,  as  he  says,  "  no  small  part 
of  the  commentary  might  be  described  as  '  considerations 
in  favour  of  M '."  This  loyalty  to  the  readings  of  the 
Codex  Mediceus  occasionally  leads  to  interpretations 
which  test  our  faith  more  severely  than  the  emendations 
they  avoid.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  1.  32 1 "  nves .  ■  ■  Xrav 
can  mean  "whosoever  are  to  go  in,"  on  the  analogy  of 
the  "  olaB'olv  o  bpavov  "  group  of  imperatives.  Nor  again 
do  we  agree  with  Dr.  Verrall  when  on  11.  41  el  seq. — aipon 
trrdfrvTa  k  r.X. — he  maintains  that  the  sword  was  new-drawn 
to  protect  Orestes  on  his  journey  of  expiation,  and  that 
his  hands  were  dripping  with  the  blood  not  of  Clytem- 
nestra  but  of  the  purificatory  sacrifice.  Surely  it  is 
legitimate  for  the  poet  to  present  a  condition  literally 
impossible,  in  order  to  bring  more  vividly  before  our 
eyes  the  guilt  of  Orestes.  Moreover  <£ovoX(/3>/  8p6vov,  1. 164, 
is  difficult  to  explain  away  on  his  hypothesis. 

Again,  on  11.  246,  247,  alpa  k.t.X.  Dr.  Verrall  supposes 
the  blood  to  be  that  of  the  unfortunate  Orestes,  main- 
taining that  if  the  blood  were  Clytemnestra's  the  com- 
parison to  a  wounded  fawn  would  be  irrelevant.  But 
surely  this  is  to  demand  in  the  poetical  comparison  too 

*  The  Eumenides  of  Aischylus.  With  Introduction,  Commentary 
and  Translation  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Lrtt.D.,  Fclljw  of  Trinity 
Coll  ge,  Cambridge.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     10s.  nett. 


great  fidelity  to  the  letter  of  the  truth :  the  idea  of  the 
murdered  woman's  blood  still  dripping  fresh  from  the 
murderer  seems  to  us  tragically  effective  rather  than 
extravagant. 

But  it  would  require  a  considerable  volume  to  deal  with 
all  the  points  in  which  Dr.  Verrall  departs  from  the 
accepted  rendering ;  so  we  will  simply  commend  his 
work  to  the  notice  of  all  who  wish  to  study  a  most 
interesting  edition  of  the  Eumenides.  C.  H.  B. 

II.  The  Study  of  Browning 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  been  well  advised  to  republish 
his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning.* 

It  was  in  fact  with  this  book  that  he  may  be  regarded 
as  having  won  his  literary  spurs  as  one  of  the  most 
clear-headed  and  penetrating  critics  of  to-day.  In  the 
present  edition  Mr.  Symons  has  done  a  certain  amount 
of  leveUing  up  the  style  and  toning  down  opinions,  but 
the  work  fundamentally  is  the  same  as  it  was  ;  and 
considering  it  has  now  attained  its  majority  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  remarkable  piece  of  wide-minded  and  catholic 
criticism.  There  is  no  niggling  about  matters  of  minor 
importance,  no  parade  of  ill-digested  erudition  or  of 
misplaced  critical  ingenuity.  The  author's  aim  is  above 
all  literary.  There  is  an  adequate  sketch  of  Browning's 
philosophy  but  nothing  more.  The  main  aim  of  the 
book  is  neither  eulogy  nor  disparagement,  but  intelligent 
appreciation.  Mr.  Symons  seeks  to  explain  the  artistic 
and  moral  objective  of  each  individual  poem.  He 
judiciously  veils  and  effaces  his  own  cleverness  by 
asserting  the  comparative  clearness  of  the  poet.  In  this 
connection  he  quotes  Mr.  Sainsbury's  trenchant  and 
triumphant  vindication  with  telling  effect.  It  is,  we 
hold,  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  expound  the  message 
of  his  author  rather  than  to  spend  the  major  part  of  his 
time  in  explaining  apparent  obscurities  and  allusions, 
not  to  mention  the  mass  of  irrelevant  comment  with 
which  so  many  "  would-be "  critics  consider  it 
necessary  to  garnish  their  work.  Mr.  Symons  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  followed  with  success  in  the  best 
traditions  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

His  prefatory  essay  of  some  twenty-eight  pages  is 
quite  a  model  of  lucidity  and  propriety.  Within  this 
narrow  compass  he  brings  out  clearly  the  main  merits  of 
Browning.  He  shows  how  the  latter  realised,  perhaps 
more  deeply  than  any  one  of  his  time,  the  profound  truth 
that  passion  is  really  action.  Browning  is  in  fact  essen- 
tially the  dramatist  of  the  soul.  He  brings  his  characters 
one  by  one  up  to  the  footlights  of  conscience,  and  there 
in  front  of  the  darkened  pit  and  the  dim  gods  above, 
each  as  he  plays  his  brief  part  is  forced  to  reveal  his 
innermost  self  as  the  lost  spirits  in  Dante's  Inferno  are 
compelled  to  reveal  the  crimes  of  their  unhappy  past. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Symons  forget  to  insist  on  Browning's 
moral  bias.     One  might  in  fact  look  on  the  theatre  of 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning.  By  Arthur 
Symons.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (London : 
Dent.      3s.  6d.  nett.) 
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Browning,  with  its  long  and  almost  endless  defile  of 
self-incriminating  souls,  as  a  sort  of  cour  de  premise 
instance  of  the  last  dread  tribunal. 

Space  prevents  our  saying  more  than  that  Mr.  Symons 
does  full  justice  to  Browning's  artistic  and  musical  gifts, 
and  especially  to  his  talent  as  a  landscape  painter,  which 
however  is  never  allowed  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
his  human  figures  in  the  foreground.  He  also  rightly 
dwells  on  his  vitality,  his  joy  in  life,  reflected  by  his 
optimism  that  never  wavered,  as  well  as  on  his  humanity 
in  its  broad  sense ;  and  his  power  of  humour,  abused  at 
times  no  doubt  through  the  admiration  of  indiscreet 
friends— a  phenomenon  that  may  be  observed  also  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  We  would  only  add  in  con- 
clusion that  we  look  on  the  volume  as  an  ideal  handbook 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  an  upper  form  who  are  set  down 
to  study  Browning  as  literature  and  not  as  a  collection 
of  intellectual  puzzles  or  grammatical  exercises. 

M.  A.  B. 


bright  and  lively  and  written  in  everyday  language. 
Good  notes  are  given,  many  of  the  grammatical  ones 
especially  being  most  instructive.  A  short  life  of  the 
author  might  have  been  added.  The  vocabu'ary  has 
satisfactorily  met  every  one  of  our  tests. 

A  Primer  of  Psychology.  By  Laura  Brackenbury,  M.A. 
(Murray,  is.) 
This  little  book  is  strongly  stamped  with  the  psychological 
principles  of  Ward,  James,  and  Stout.  This  constitutes 
its  chief  value.  Most  of  the  smaller  works  on  psychology 
represent  the  atomistic  view  that  there  are  units  of  sensa- 
tion, out  of  which,  by  synthesis,  larger  complexes  are 
formed  ;  the  present  book  lays  more  stress  upon  the 
analytic  function  of  the  mind.  The  elementary  student 
will  not  find  the  book  very  fascinating  ;  such  a  miracle  is 
still  an  event  of  the  future  ;  but  for  a  condensed  exposition 
of  the  views  of  an  influential  school  of  philosophical  think- 
ing, it  can  be  warmly  recommended.  The  glossary  is  likely 
to  be  useful. 


Minor  Notices 

A  Short  French  Grammar.  By  Otto  Siepmann,  Ph.D. 
182  pp.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
A  really  practical  grammar,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
matter  is  compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  area. 
All  classes  of  teachers  are  agreed  on  this  one  point,  that  a 
minimum  of  grammar  is  indispensable,  though  what  exactly 
constitutes  the  boundary-line  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Mr.  Siepmann  has,  if  anything,  exceeded  this  boundary, 
but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  merits.  By  constant 
repetition  and  the  driving  home  of  examples,  with  which 
this  book  abounds,  the  practice  of  both  the  spoken  and 
written/;  language  is  greatly  facilitated.  Verba  docent, 
exempla^trahunt.  Besides  the  essentials  of  accidence  and 
syntax,  there  is  an  introductory  chapter  on  French  sounds, 
and  at  the  end  some  elementary  notes  on  French  versifica- 
tion and  etymology,  about  which  the  upper  forms  of  our 
secondary  schools  ought  to  know  something.  The  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood,  prepositions  and  the  use  of  "  de  "  and  "  a  " 
before  an  infinitive  are  dealt  with  more  fully  than  in  larger 
grammars.  At  the  end  the  English  of  the  examples  in  the 
grammar  are  given  for  viva  voce  practice.  This  is  quite  a 
new  departure  but  is  likely  to  bring  good  results.  On 
the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  summaries  of  grammar  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  teachers  who  still  teach  grammar  through  the  medium 
of  the  mother  tongue. 

(1)  G.  Sand-    LaMare  au  Diable.     By  Mrs.  Pease.     126  pp. 

(Blackie.     is.  6d.) 

(2)  Dumas :    La  Jeunesse  de    Pierrot.     By  Louis  Barbe. 

150  pp.     (Blackie.     is.  6d.) 

(1)  The  first  chapter  has  been  wisely  omitted  and  the  text 
slightly  altered  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  class-reading. 
A  short  but  good  biographical  introduction  is  given.  The 
notes  on  the  subject-matter  consist  mainly  of  renderings 

of  the  many  idiomatic   constructions  and  are  well  done. 

The  vocabulary  seems  quite  complete. 

(2)  A  suitable  text  for  young  readers.     The  story  itself  is' 


The  Problems  of  Philosophy.  By  Harold  Hoffding.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  M.  Fisher,  with  a  Preface  by  William 
James.  (Macmillan.  4s.  6d.  nett.) 
To  those  who  are  not  wearied  of  philosophy,  Professor 
Hoffding's  views  of  its  four  ultimate  problems — that  of 
consciousness,  that  of  knowledge,  that  of  being,  and  that 
of  value — should  prove  highly  interesting.  The  interest 
is  enhanced  by  the  preface,  a  few  sentences  from  which 
sum  up  the  book.  Hoffding  "  allows  that  '  ever  not  quite  ' 
may  be  the  last  word  of  our  attempts  at  understanding 
life  rationally."  "The  continuity  and  unity  of  reality 
are  at  no  time  complete,  but  may  be  yet  in  process  of 
completion."  "  The  whole  of  Creation  may  be  in  travail 
to  get  itself  into  an  ever  more  continuous  and  rational 
form."  Religion  is  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  "  conservation 
of  values." 

The  standpoint  of  the  author  would  not  be  likely  to 
satisfy  the  oriental  consciousness  ;  but  the  western  mind 
may  feel  an  affinity  with  a  view  which  justifies  action  and 
progress,  and  practically  makes  man  a  co-worker  with 
God. 

Plant  Biology.     By  F.  Cavers,  D.Sc.     (Clive.     3s.  6d.) 

This  book  of  460  pages  is  packed  with  information. 
Botany  here  appears  as  a  "  modern  "  science  ;  classification 
and  terminology  are  kept  subordinate  to  physiology,  and 
the  student  is  occasionally  brought  face  to  face  with  ultimate 
issues.  The  appendices  are  unusually  copious,  and  supply 
the  student  with  the  elements  of  system  omitted  from  the 
text.  Questions  and  experiments  form  another  important 
feature.  Despite  its  low  price  the  book  approaches  the 
dignity  of  a  treatise. 

The  Higher  Text-Booh  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity.     By 

R.  Wallace  Stewart,  D.Sc.     Third  Impression.    (Clive. 

6s.  6d.) 

A  solid  work  of  over  700  pages  covering  in  outline,  and 

occasionally    in    considerable    detail,    the    entire    field    of 

modern  electrical  science,  cannot  be  regarded  as  dear  at 

this   price.      The  work   is    up  to  date  and    seems   quite 

adequate  for  degree  purposes. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  A.  E.  Hogan, 
LL.D.  (Clive.  25.  6d.) 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  our  people  are  very  ill- 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  constitution.  This 
little  book  is  a  practical  attempt  to  throw  light  into  this 
darkness.  It  is  written  primarily  for  the  teacher's  certifi- 
cate examination,  but  it  may  serve  a  wider  public.  The 
treatment  of  the  various  chapters  is  mainly  historical,  but 
everything  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  state  of  the  law  is  clearly  and  carefully  defined.  It 
is  a  useful  book  and  will  probably  appeal  to  a  large  circle 
of  readers. 

British  Citizenship  :  Its  Rights  and  Duties.  By  F.  Peaker. 
(Ralph,  Holland.  15.  6d.) 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  has  proved  its 
popularity  by  running  through  five  issues  in  less  than  two 
years.  It  is  brightly  written  and  readable  :  its  informa- 
tion is  concisely  expressed  and  digestible  withal.  We  can 
heartily  recommend  it  for  use  in  schools. 

Notes  on  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  J.  B.  Russell,  B.Sc, 
formerly  Senior  Science  Master,  Grammar  School, 
Burnley.  Pupil's  Edition.  (John  Murray.  25.  6d.) 
Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  Teacher's 
Edition.  (Same  Author  and  Publisher.  25.  6d.) 
The  pupil's  book  consists  of  a  stiff  cover  containing  a 
Stolzenberg  file,  and  a  set  of  loose  printed  sheets  which  the 
pupils  receive  in  pages  or  sections  at  a  time  when  the 
teacher  "  thinks  it  expedient  that  his  pupils  should  possess 
a  printed  record  of  experiments,  discussions  or  supple- 
mentary matter."  This  prevents  the  text-book  forestalling 
the  practical  work.  The  pupil  first  makes  his  own  notes 
and  then  receives  the  authorised  edition  to  file  and  keep.  • 
Experience  only  will  show  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  science 
class  to  keep  such  a  book  in  good  condition.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  soft  metal  tongues  of  the  file  will  not  bear 
much  bending  about  by  boys.  The  subject-matter  is  in 
two  sections  :  one  mainly  physical,  on  weighing,  measur- 
ing, distillation,  solution  and  crystallisation,  also  on  tem- 
porary and  permanent  changes  produced  by  heat ;  the 
second  dealing  with  combustion,  first  of  metals,  then  of 
phosphorus,  and  finally  of  a  candle,  in  air.  These  elemen- 
tary lessons  are  excellent,  requiring  close  reasoning  of  a 
kind  not  too  abstruse  for  beginners,  until  we  reach  the  last 
section,  that  on  the  burning  candle.  Here  the  argument 
becomes  somewhat  involved  for  beginners,  and  the  diffi- 
culties are  increased  by  the  pupil  being  "  told,"  not  shown, 
certain  facts  about  carbon  and  oxygen.  A  section  on 
carbon  and  air  ought  to  follow  that  on  phosphorus  and  air. 
This  would  lessen  the  difficulty  of  chapter  iii. 

On  page  44  it  would  be  as  well  to  add  to  the  definitions 
there  given  those  of  chemical  and  physical  changes. 

The  teacher's  edition  contains  the  text  of  Part  II.  of  the 
pupil's  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  teaching 
of  elementary  chemistry,  and  followed  by  notes  on  the  course, 
references  to  books,  &c. 

A    First    Geometry.      By    Baker    and     Bourne.       (George 
Bell  and  Sons.     is.  6d.) 
This  might  be  described  as  a  practical  geometry,  plus  a 
few  important  propositions.     As  the  names  of  the  authors 


indicate,  it  is  on  quite  modern  lines,  and  is  as  patiently  and 
carefully  worked  out  as  such  work  can  be  done  by  expe- 
rienced teachers.  It  is  a  good  example  of  methods  now  in 
use  ;  the  brilliant  boy  had  better  be  put  on  to  a  more 
advanced  book  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Making  of  English  Literature.  By  W.  H.  Crawshaw, 
M.A.     (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     5s.) 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  on  literature  that  we  like  to  see 
in  the  hands  of  a  school-boy  who  has  just  read  enough  to  be 
impelled  to  ask  "  What  is  English  Literature  ?  "  He  will 
read  here  only  of  English  books  written  in  English  or 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  will  find  that  five  hundred  years  before 
Tennyson  a  man  might  write  beautiful  verses  in  praise  of 
Spring  or  of  the  Maid  Alison,  and  that  the  poets  separated 
by  the  ages  were  men  of  like  nature.  He  will  read  pleasantly 
about  the  personality  of  the  authors,  and  feel  that  they  were 
not  by  any  means  the  writers  of  lesson-books.  He  will  see 
portraits  of  these  writers,  and  pictures  of  places  made 
famous  by  them  either  by  intention  or  by  having  lived  there. 
We  know  as  a  fact  that  school-boys  read  this  book  with 
pleasure.  The  more  serious-minded  will  turn  from  the 
chatty  text  and  refer  also  to  useful  appendices — a  chrono- 
logical table,  a  list  of  good  books  on  English  history  and 
literature,  and  a  suggested  course  of  reading  in  all  periods. 
We  fear  that  the  map  at  the  end  will  not  be  to  the  taste  of 
advanced  geographers,  but  it  will  serve. 

A  Course  in  Mathematics  for  Students  of  Engineering  and 
Applied  Science.  By  F.  S.  Woods  and  F.  H.  Bailey, 
Professors  of  Mathematics  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Vol.  I.  Algebraic  Equa- 
tions, Functions  of  one  Variable,  Analytic  Geometry, 
Differential  Calculus.     (Ginn  and  Co.     10s.  6d.) 

This  is  just  such  a  course  of  mathematics  as  would  suit 
University  candidates  for  the  Engineering  Tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  abounds  in  easy  examples,  though  more 
advanced  ones  are  not  absent.  The  curve  tracing  is  very 
thorough,  and  the  diagrams  are  excellent.  The  book  is 
by  no  means  utilitarian.  The  reader,  while  aiming  at 
engineering,  will  have  a  thorough  training  in  mathematical 
principles  and  practice. 

Practical  Mathematics.  By  F.  C.  Clarke,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.Sc. 
Lecturer  on  Mathematics  at  the  West  Ham  Municipal 
Technical   Institute.     (Edward   Arnold.     3s.    6d.) 

Mr.  Clarke  has  already  aided  Mr.  S.  G.  Starling  in  the 
production  of  a  small  volume  called  Preliminary  Practical 
Mathematics,  which  forms  a  first  year's  course  for  evening 
students  who  want  a  working  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
logarithms,  geometry,  and  algebra.  This  work  supplies  a 
second  and  if  necessary  a  third  year's  course  which  will 
cover  the  needs  of  the  Board  of  Education  examination  in 
Stages  II.  and  III.  of  Practical  Mathematics.  The  book  is 
not  a  mere  compilation  of  the  necessary  book-work  with 
accompanying  examples.  It  is  evidently  built  up  on 
experience  of  the  needs  of  pupils  with  whom  Mr.  Clarke 
has  to  deal.  Examination  room  and  workshop  are  equally 
kept  in  mind.  There  are  three  useful  tables  :  the  usual 
four-figure  logarithms  and  anti-logarithms,  one  of  trigono- 
metrical ratios,  and  one  of  radii  of  gyration  of  bodies  of 
ordinary  geometric  shape. 
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Preparatory  Mathematics :  A  New  Arithmetic  for  Junior 
Forms.  By  A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  at  Bradford  Grammar  School ; 
and  C.  H.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Mathematical  Master 
at  Bradford  Grammar  School.  (Nelson  and  Sons, 
is.  6d.) 

There  are  forty-seven  exercises,  each  partly  oral,  partly 
for  written  work,  containing  questions  enough  for  several 
lessons  or  for  free  selection.  "  Sets  "  of  examples  are  the 
exception  and  problems  abound.  There  are  also  numerous 
test  exercises.  Rules  are  entirely  absent ;  also  long  calcu- 
lations. The  aim  of  the  authors  is  evidently  to  keep  the 
pupil's  mind  awake,  and  we  think  that  they  will  succeed. 

A  First  Year's  Course  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  By  Ernest 
Young,  B.Sc,  Headmaster  Lower  School  of  John 
Lyon,  Harrow.     (George  Bell  and  Sons.     25.  6d.) 

Part  I.  includes  work  common  to  geometry  and  physics, 
the  use  of  instruments,  decimal  and  duodecimal  measures, 
elementary  areas  and  volumes.  Parts  II.  and  III.  are 
devoted  respectively  to  geometry  and  physics  as  separate 
subjects.  Part  II.  gives  a  sound  course  in  the  practical 
geometry  of  geometrical  figures,  scales  and  graphs.  Part 
III.  takes  up  physics  to  the  end  of  density  and  specific 
gravity  with  a  consideration  of  hydrometers.  There  are 
numerous  questions  from  the  papers  of  the  Preliminary 
and   Junior  Local  Examinations. 

The  Arthur  of  the  English  Poets.  By  Howard  Maynadier. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York ; 
Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  London.     6s.  nett.) 

This  is  the  expansion  of  a  series  of  Harvard  Lectures. 
American  professors  take  wide  views,  whether  they  speak 
of  our  ballads  or  our  epics.  Professor  Maynadier  speaks 
shortly  of  the  historical  or  mythical  Arthur,  and  traces 
his  story  through  the  books  of  many  authors  besides  the 
well-known  Malory  and  Tennyson.  We  need  mention 
among  the  less  known  Thomas  Love,  Peacock,  and  Stephen 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow.  No  author  of  repute  is  neglected, 
and  any  reader  interested  in  the  subject  of  Arthur  will  find 
this  a  very  complete  and  very  interesting  book. 

Voyages  of  Elizabethan  Seamen.  Select  Narratives  from  the 
"  Principal  Navigations "  of  Hakluyt.  Edited  by 
Edward  John  Payne.  With  Notes,  Maps,  &c,  by 
G.  Raymond  Beasley.     (Clarendon  Press.) 

A  capital  book  for  boys  and  men.  The  voyages  are  those 
of  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Drake,  Gilbert,  and  others.  These 
were  men  with  varied  motives.  At  the  one  extreme  we 
have  Puritans  who  wished  to  carry  their  gospel  among  the 
heathen  and  annex  only  lands  not  already  claimed  by 
Christian  princes ;  at  the  other,  founders  of  the  slave  trade 
and  men  who  took  any  means  of  making  their  expeditions 
commercially  successful.  Whether  they  succeeded  or 
failed  individually  they  were  part  of  the  great  national 
expansion  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

These  stories  have  a  lighter  side.  We  are  told  why  and 
when  crocodiles  weep.  Unicorns  are  found  in  Florida. 
Therefore  we  may  expect  lions,  for  "  there  is  no  beast  but 
hath  his  enemy  .  .  .  inasmuch  that  whereas  the  one  is 
the  other  cannot  be  missing." 


More  notes  would  be  welcome — not  for  examination 
purposes  but  for  comfortable  and  intelligent  reading  of 
the  stories. 

The  Service  of  the  State  :  Four  Lectures  on  the  Political 
Teaching  of  T.  H.  Green.  By  J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.A., 
LL.D.     (John  Murray.     1908.     3s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Professor  Muirhead  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
University  Extension  students  at  Oxford  last  year.  It 
contains  an  admirable  outline  of  the  philosophical  doctrine 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  State,  of  which  Green  was  the  most 
influential  exponent.  Professor  Muirhead  shows  how  the 
acceptance  of  this  theory  gives  us  a  rational  point  of  view 
from  which  to  judge  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
and  the  tendencies  which  underlie  them.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  it  is  part  of  the  school's  work  to  train  the  next 
generation  in  intelligent  citizenship,  but  many  masters 
and  mistresses  do  not  find  it  easy  to  clear  their  own  ideas 
upon  fundamental  questions.  To  them  this  book  may 
be  cordially  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  political  phenomena. 

Moral  Instruction :  Middle  Stage.  By  H.  Major,  B.A., 
B.Sc.     (Blackie.     is.) 

Mr.  Major  is,  we  believe,  connected  with  the  control  of 
education  in  Leicester.  The  present  book,  though  devoid 
of  marked  originality,  will  unquestionably  provide  the 
teacher  with  useful  hints  for  moral  instruction.  Biblical 
quotations  are  employed  in  conjunction  with  stories  and 
passages  for  secular  literature.  We  have  seen  better  books, 
but  in  a  department  of  education  demanding  pioneer  work, 
the  present  one  is  not  to  be  despised. 

The  Principles  of  Horticulture.  By  W.  M.  Webb,  F.L.S. 
(Blackie.     2s.) 

A  very  practical  manual,  dealing  with  matters  that  are 
not  always  set  forth  in  sufficient  length  in  ordinary  books 
on  botany.  We  note  that  the  epoch-making  discoveries 
of  Mendel  and  De  Vries  are  referred  to.  The  diagrams 
are  unusually  good. 

Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Dugald  Stewart.  With 
Memoir,  &c,  by  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

To  review  a  work  that  appeared  a  hundred  years  ago  is 
superfluous.  All  we  need  say  is  that  any  reader  who  wishes 
to  study  moral  philosophy  as  it  was  before  the  inrush  of 
nineteenth  century  thought  can  be  safely  recommended 
to  this  compact  little  volume.  There  is  an  old-world  air 
about  its  treatment  of  the  human  "  faculties,"  but  we 
realise  how  little  more  we  actually  know  on  such  themes 
than  was  known  to  Dugald  Stewart. 

Banking  and  Currency.  By  Ernest  Sykes,  B.A.  .  (Butter- 
worth  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

May  almost  be  called  a  treatise  on  economics  from  the 
professional  standpoint.  The  book  deals  with  Money, 
Gresham's  Law,  Bimetallism,  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
Foreign  Exchanges,  and  other  matters  that  concern 
financiers,  but  its  most  valuable  portions  are  probably  those 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  banker  to  his  customers. 
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Books  Received 

The  House  of  Commons  :  Its  Place  in  National  History. 
By  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  M.A.  viii  +  120  pages.  John 
Murray,     is.  6d. 

Elementary  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics).  By  A.  Nor- 
well,  B.Sc.     xiv  4-  242  pages.     Diagrams.     Longmans.    3s. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Hannibal.  Selections  from  Livy. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Lowe,  M.A.  128  pages.  Plans.  Clarendon. 
Press,     is.  6d. 

Practical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  By  F.  Castle, 
M.I.M.E.     viii  +  250  pages.     Diagrams.     Macmillan.     2s. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geography.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  xx  + 
406  pages.  Maps  and  Diagrams.  University  Tutorial  Press. 
2S.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  Greece.  By  W.  S.  Hett,  B.A.  viii  4- 
316  pages.     Methuen.     3s.  6d. 

A  Preliminary  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon.  iv  +  96 
pages.     Diagrams.     Methuen.     is. 

Macmillan's  English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools  : 
A  Book  of  Poetry.  Part  II.  Edited  by  G.  Dowse,  B.A. 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  First  Series.  Edited  by 
J.Hutchinson.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  A  Selection  edited 
by  A.  Trice  Martin,  M.A.  Stories  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.     Edited  by  A.  Trice  Martin,  M.A.     is.  each. 

McDougall  s  Suggestive  Lessons  in  English.  Teacher's 
Books,  I.  and  II.,  gd.  nett.  each.  Pupil's  Books,  I.  and  II., 
Paper,  2d.  ;   Cloth,  3d. 

McDougall's  Girl's  Arithmetic.  Book  X.  72  pages. 
Paper,  $d.~;   Cloth,  $d. 

The  New  Matriculation  Chemistry.  By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc, 
and  W.  Briggs,  LL.D.  Sixth  Impression.  (Fourth  Edition.) 
viii +  528  pages.  Diagrams.  University  Tutorial  Press.  5s.  6d. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  A.  E.  Hogan, 
LL.D.    xv  +  224  pages.   University  Tutorial  Press.    2s.6d. 

Graduated  French  Composition.  By  H.  Bue,  B.-es-L. 
viii  +  154  pages.     Hachette.     lod. 

La  Vie  par  I'Image.  Par  J.  Paillardon.  xii  4-  271 
pages.     Illustrations.     Hachette. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method.  Intermediate 
Course.     By  M.  Ceppi.     xvi  +  192  pages.     Hachette.     2s. 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  has.  A  Reader  in 
Practical  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  C.  N.  Millard, 
xiv  +  360  pages.     Macmillan.     3s. 

Augustus.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (b.c.  63-A.D.  14).  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
Litt.D.  Second  Impression.  xii  +  318  pages.  Illus- 
trations.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.     2S.  6d.  nett. 

Introductory  Mechanics.  By  E.  J.  Bedford,  x  +  142 
pages.     Diagrams.     Longmans,     is.  6d. 

Concurrent  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry.  By  W. 
J.  Potter,  M.A.  Part  I.  vi  +  188  pages.  Diagrams. 
Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.     is.  6d.  nett. 

The  Transitional  French  Reader.  By  R.  H.  Pardoe,  B.A. 
xxii  +  328  pages.     Rivingtons.     3s. 

The  Story  of  the  Pharaohs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Baikie. 
xvi  +  380  pages.  Eighty-one  Illustrations  and  two  Maps. 
A.  and  C.  Black.     7s.  6d.  nett. 

Select  Epigrams  of  Martial.  Spectaculorum  Liber  and 
Books  I.-VI.  Edited  by  R.  T.  Bridge,  M.A.,  and  E.  D.  C. 
Lake,  M.A.     320  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     3s.  6d. 

Le  Lac  de  Gers.  Par  R.  Topffer.  Edited  by  F.  L. 
Carter,  M.A.  x  +  86  pages.  (Siepmann's  Primary 
French  Series).     Macmillan.     is. 


Illustrative  History.  Hanoverian  Period.  Edited  by 
J.  M.  B.  Adams,  M.A.  xxxii  +  306  pages.  Illustrations. 
Horace  Marshall  and  Son.     2s.  6d. 

A  First  Book  in  English  Literature.  By  C.  L.  Thomson. 
Part  IV.  From  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  Dryden. 
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Limen :  A   First   Latin   BooK 

By  W.  C.  FlAIISTBAD  Walters,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in 

King's  College,  London;  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 

University  of  Manchester.     23-  6d. 

Extract  from  the  Preface. — "  We  have  tried  to  provide  the  Grammatical  Staple  of 

a  three  or  four  years'  Course  for  boys  who  begin  Latin  when  they  are  about  eleven 

years  old ;  and  also,  if  some  of  the  exercises  be  omitted,  a  two  years'  Course  for  those 

who  cannot  begin  till  thirteen  or  fourteen.    In  either  case  we  mean  our  Limen  to  mark 

what  used  to  be  called  the  Fourth  Form  Standard — in  other  words,  t«>  enable  the 

average  boy  or  girl  in  the  average  school  to  matriculate  in  any  British  Univeisity,  so 

far  as  Latin  is  concerned  ;  and  to  fit  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in  a  large  school  to  begin  a 

more  specialised  course  of  Classics.     In  order  to  make  this  possible,  we  have  sacrificed 

a  good  d  al  of  lumber — information,  that  is,  relating  to  all  that  is  abnormal  and 

unusual  in  Accidence  or  Syntax,  but  we  venture  to  hope  that  we  have  sacrificed 

nothing  else.  .  .  ." 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  IN  CHEMISTRY  TEACHING 
By  J.  B.  RUSSELL,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 

Formerly  Senior  Science  Master  at  the  Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
THE  TEACHER'S  BOOK 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Chemistry 

Wit:i  a  sequence  of  Experiments  on   Air   and  Combustion 
2s.  6d. 

THE  PUPILS  BOOK 

Notes  on  Elementary  Chemistry 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  23.  6d. 
In  this  book  an  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  solve  the  chief  difficulty  a  teacher  of 
chemistry  has  to  contend  with,  i  e  ,  that  of  a  text-book  forestalling  the  practical  work. 
A  filing  arrangement  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  method  of  binding,  and  each 
lt-s  on  is  printed  as  a  detachable  Section,  which  should  not  be  filed  by  the  pupil  until  he 
has  written  his  own  record  o(  the  work  done. 

The  Teaching  of   Reading 

A  Manual  for  Teachers  in   Training.      By  H.   C.   Wvld,  Baines 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Philology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.   2s. 

Woodwork  for  Schools   on   Scientific  Lines 

A  Course  for  Cl'isswork  or  Private  StU'Iv.    By  J.  T.  Baily,  Head 

Master  of  St.  Albans  Technical  School,  and  S.  Pollitt,  B.Sc,  Head  Master  of 

Southall  County  School.     With  Illustrations.     In  Three  Parts,  or  complete  in 

One  Volume.     Part   I.,   9d.  ;    Part   II.  9d.  (Now  Ready);  Part   III.   (Ready 

Shortly). 

A  course  founded  upon  the  experience  of  practical  teachers.      Rule-of-thumb 

methods  are  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  the  pupil's  attention  is  drawn  at  each 

step  to  the  principles  which  und  rlie  the  practical  work.     Drawing  is  also  given  a 

prominent  place  in  preparing  lor  the  actual  exercises,  and  a  large  number  of  questions 

arising  from  the  lessons  are  included.    A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  supplies 

a  course  of  instruction  in  the  production  of  scientific  apparatus. 

MURRAY'S  FRENCH  TEXTS 

FOR  UPPER  AND   MIDDLE   FORMS 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  French  at  University  College,  London  . 
Oral  Examiner  to  the  London  County  Council  and  to  the  Army  Qualifying  Board.  ' 

NOIV  READY. 

La  Mare  au  Diable 

Par  George  Sand.    With  Biography,  Footnotes,  and  Exercises.    Is.  6d. 

Confessions   d'un    Ouvrier 

Par  Emile  Souvestre.  With  Biography,  Footnotes,  and  Exercises.  Is.  6i. 
This  series  will  consist  of  selections  from  the  masterpieces  of  nineteenth-century 
French  authors.  Each  volume  will  contain:  Notes  (which  are  given  only  when 
necessary  to  clear  up  obscurity,  and  are  printed  .A  the  bottom  of  the  page);  a  series 
of  questions  upon  the  text ;  grammatical  d' ill  upon  points  which  arise  in  the  course 
of  reading;  suggestions  for  free  composition,  parsing,  dictation,  &c,  and  a  biogra- 
phical note  (in  simple  French)  descriptive  of  the  career  of  the  author. 
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A  COURSE   FOR  SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 
By  E.  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Senior  Assistant 

Master  at  tne  Luton  Secondary  School ;  and 

FRANK  SPOONER,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Director  of  Education  for 

Bedfordshire. 

Athenceum. —  '  For  inculcating  an    intelligent    and    lasting 

acquaintance  with  its  subject  the  present  series  is  likely,  in  our 

opinion,  to  prove  the  best  of  its  kind." 

School  World. — "The  criticism  and  the  extracts  are 
admirably  done." 

Practical  Teacher. — "The  scheme  is  well  planned,  and  the 
series  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  allsecondary  teachers 
as  well  as  tutors  in  our  universities  and  training  colleges." 

Educational  Times. — "The  collection  is  excellent,  and  it 
will  usefully  extend  the  range  of  English  reading  in  schools." 

THE  STORY  OF 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

I.  The  Elizabethan  Period,  1558-1625.    3s.  6d. 

II.  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  1625-1780.    3s.  6d. 
III.  19th  Century,  1780-1880.    3s.  6d. 

Athenceum. — "In  this  the  first  volume  of  the  'Story,'  Mr- 
Edmunds  has  been  most  successful ;  it  is  lucid,  eminently  read- 
able, and  never  dull."    (Volume  I.) 

Educational  News. — "  No  student  who  makes  use  of  the 
volumes  will  desert  Literature  through  lack  of  interest.  .  .  . 
For  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  his  subject  '  alive,'  here  is  a 
splendid  investment."    ( Volume  II.) 

READINGS  IN 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

I.  The  Elizabethan  Period,  1558-1625. 
Junior  Course,  54s-  6d.     Intermediate  Course,  2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course,  3s.  6d. 
II.  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  1625-1780. 
Junior  Course,  2s.  0d.     Intermediate  Course,  2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course,  3s.  6d. 
III.  19th  Century,  1780-1880. 
Junior  Course,  2s.  6d.     Intermediate  Course,  2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course,  3s.  6d. 
Junior  Course. — For  Preparatory  Schools   (Higher  Forms) 
and   Lower   Forms  in  Secondary  Schools.      Intermediate 
Course.— For  Middle  Forms.    Senior  Course.— For  Higher 
Forms. 

Athenceum.— "The  selections  of  'Readings'  illustrative  of 
The  Story  is  in  each  of  the  three  courses  on  a  lar  more  generous 
scale  than  usual,  and  this  alone  would  suffice  to  make  the  series 
notable."    (F.lisabethan  Period.) 

Public  Opinion. — "The  extracts  have  been  well  and  carefully 
chosen.  They  are  representative,  adequate  for  the  immediate 
purpose,  and  calculated  to  urge  the  young  student  on  to  a 
larger  and  wider  study  of  our  great  writers."  (Elizabethan 
Period.) 

Scotsman.— ■"  Chosen  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  needs  of  the 
students.  .  .  .  There  are  no  better  text  -  books  on  English 
Literature  than  these."     (lylh  and  i8th  Centuries  ) 

Academy.—"  The  terribly  uninspiring  'School  Reader  '  cf 
early  Victorian  days  is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  in  spite 
of  the  many  excellent  modern  collections  we  have  found  few  as 
extensive  or  as  representative  as  the  three  volumes  of  Readings 
in  English  Literature  issued  by  Mr.  John  Murray."  (17/A  and 
i&th  Centuries.) 
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German  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
kindness  of  the  State  treasury,  which  proposes  to 
include  them  (as  usual)  in  the  increase  of  salary 
contemplated  for  all  Government  officials.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  taxpayer  will  relish  having  to 
raise  fifteen  millions  (of  pounds  sterling)  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  the  Kaiser  has  intimated  that  it  is 
his  will,  so  no  doubt  the  money  will  be  extracted 
somehow.  What  concerns  us  now  is  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  salary,  the  German  secondary 
teacher  is  to  be  elevated  henceforward  to  the  level  of 
officials  of  the  first  class,  such  as  judges  (something 
like  our  stipendiaries),  medical  officers  and  so  forth. 
The  initial  salary  will  be  £135  a  year,  which  will  rise 
by  yearly  increments  to  £360  in  twenty-one  years  ; 
to  this  must  be  added  a  house  allowance,  which 
varies  in  different  places.  This  last  item  will  be 
increased  by  about  one-half ;  even  as  it  is  at 
present  it  may  be  reckoned  roughly  at  a  pound  a 
week.  When  we  add  to  these  emoluments  the 
reflection  that  the  teacher  is  practically  irremovable, 


and  comes  into  a  substantial  pension  when  he  is 
superannuated,  we  have  mentioned  enough  to 
make  our  average  assistant  master's  mouth  water. 
There  is  more  than  one  view  about  the  advisability 
of  making  our  teachers  Civil  servants,  it  is  true,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  pay  us,  from 
every  point  of  view,  to  have  them  placed  on  a  more 
satisfactory  level,  both  socially  and  financially. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  attributing  to  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  the  noxious  curtailment  of  the  agree- 
ment between  head  and  assistant  masters  regarding 
tenure,  upon  which  we  commented  in  our  last 
number.  The  amendment  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  we  hope  will  now 
take  to  heart  the  chorus  of  disapproval  which  ought 
to  have  been  directed  at  him  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  anybody,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, to  interfere  in  a  domestic  agreement,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  domestic  quarrel  :  he  usually  gets 
belaboured  by  both  sides  for  his  pains.  But  we 
have  still  a  crow  to  pick  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  his  kinsman  Mr.  Balfour  for  their  frivolous 
and  harmful  handling  of  the  juvenile  smoking 
question.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  plea  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  this  connection,  nor  do  we 
care  for  the  criticism  that  the  law  will  be  inoperative  : 
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we  have  heard  both  these  arguments  so  often  before, 
and  noted  their  futility.  Experts  all  agree  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  tackling  the  question 
without  delay  ;  and  other  countries  (including  our 
imitator,  Japan)  have  passed  such  laws  and  are 
/able  to  carry  them  into  effect.  That  the  Report 
\of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Commission  has  put 
its  finger  upon  a  serious  evil  in  juvenile  smoking  is 
notorious  ;  we  think,  therefore,  that  the  badinage  in- 
dulged in  by  these  two  pillars  of  the  individualistic 
tabernacle  is  worthy  neither  of  themselves  nor  of 
the  subject. 

The  drawing  up  of  the  ideal  curriculum  is  still 
going  on,  and  the  only  real  constructionist  who  has 
so  far  ventured  into  the  arena,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson, 
came  in  for  some  hard  criticism  (which  he  strongly 
resents)  at  the  recent  Classical  Association  meeting 
at  Birmingham.  Professor  Sonnenschein  com- 
plained that  in  his  draft  scheme  Latin  is  not  even 
mentioned,  to  which  Mr.  Benson  retorts  that  he 
only  drafted  an  irreducible  minimum,  leaving  room 
for  extension,  and  by  implication  accepted  the 
necessity  for  Latin,  including  it  in  "  linguistic  train- 
ing." As  this  dispute  is  still  going  on  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings,  but  it  is  not 
inopportune  to  point  out  that  any  official  minimum 
is  immediately  pounced  upon  by  a  certain  type  of 
controversialist  as  a  working  maximum,  especially 
if  he  has  a  strong  predilection  against  a  given 
subject.  Everybody  knows  that  to  make  any 
subject  "  optional  "  is  to  lead  to  its  being  dropped 
in  every  direction.  The  position  of  German  in  our 
schools  at  present,  and  of  Latin  in  the  London 
University  Matriculation  examination,  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  desire  amongst  the 
most  influential  people  in  the  educational  world  to 
arrive  at  some  compromise  in  connection  with  the 
Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  good 
news,  and  we  hope  that  the  hopelessly  antagonistic 
protestations  from  both  sides  as  to  the  minimum 
that  can  be  conceded  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
For  our  part,  though  we  willingly  concede  that  it 
is  a  parent's  duty  to  see  that  his  children  are  brought 
up  in  his  own  faith,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
duty  more  commonly  neglected  than  fulfilled ; 
moreover,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  right 
to  demand  such  teaching  has  ever  been  accepted  as 
a  principle  during  the  whole  period  of  educational 
controversy.     There  has  been  rather  too  much  "  take 


it  or  leave  it  "  about  most  of  the  religious  education 
in  the  past,  with  considerable  unpleasantness  for 
those  who  chose  the  latter  alternative.  An  "  in- 
formal census  "  recently  taken  by  a  lad}',  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  drawn,  reveals  a  remarkable 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  average  working- 
man  parent  to  take  any  forethought  whatever 
about  his  child's  religious  teaching.  The  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  said  he  did 
not  think  that  there  was  much  active  force  of  this 
kind  in  the  British  parent,  and  those  who  know 
him  best  are  even  more  emphatic  on  this  point  : 
so  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong,  we  suspect,  in 
attributing  the  discovery  of  this  "  inalienable 
right  "  to  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation. 
All  we  know  is  this,  and  it  is  the  main  thing  after 
all :  no  teacher  with  a  conscience  will  stoop  to 
making  proselytes  in  his  classes.  If  we  allow  the 
imposition  of  a  religious  test  upon  teachers,  are 
we  not  presupposing  that  it  will  be  done  ? 

Experiments  in  educational  method  are  always 
interesting,  but  their  value  is  occasionally  discounted 
by  a  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  the  corpus  vile 
in  the  process.  This  thought  is  suggested  by  an 
item  of  news  of  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  a 
school  for  specially  sharp  boys  is  to  be  started 
in  some  district  in  Germany.  We  are  aware  that 
schools  for  mentally  defective  children  are  desirable, 
and  it  may  be  contended  that  a  similar  segregation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  intellectual  scale  will  be  a 
good  thing.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  truth. 
The  only  effect  of  this  specialising  will  be  to  force 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupil,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  is  precocity,  succeeded  first 
by  staleness  and  then  by  stupidity.  We  have  seen 
it  for  ourselves  and  can  speak  from  experience. 
Hot-house  treatment  is  only  good  for  certain  classes 
of  plants,  and  a  premature  development  usually 
results  in  a  subsequent  loss  of  power.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  hear  of  any  official  attempts  of 
this  kind  in  our  country.  We  know  too  much  of 
the  evil  of  the  "  scholarship  class  "  in  preparatory 
schools  to  want  to  see  it  in  other  spheres  of  education. 

We  had  occasion  last  month  to  speak  of  the 
ineffectual  way  in  which  medical  inspection  is 
carried  on  in  some  schools,  so  we  are  glad  to  notice 
that  inspectors  and  other  responsible  officials  are 
beginning  to  insist  upon  the  effective  cleansing  of 
school-rocms  by  the  use  of  disinfectants.  Scotland, 
who  seems    disposed    to    show  the  way  in    some 
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reforms  to  her  more  deliberate  sister,  has  already 
issued  a  Memorandum  to  schools  recommending  a 
frequent  periodical  cleansing  of  class-rooms.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  sweeping  is  not  enough,  but  that 
some  satisfactory  liquid  germicide  should  be  em- 
ployed at  regular  intervals.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  the  chance 
of  schools  becoming  centres  of  infection  will  be 
minimised.  It  is  generally  admitted  nowadays  that 
the  State  (no  less  than  the  parent)  has  an  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Local  authorities, 
too,  will  probably  be  stimulated  to  lend  their  aid 
when  they  learn  that  it  -pays  to  take  precautions. 
It  has  been  proved  in  the  schools  under  the  Bucks 
authority  that  the  amount  of  grant  earned  by 
increased  attendance  more  than  balances  the 
money  spent  on  sanitary  measures. 

It  is  rather  late  to  be  discussing  the  report  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination,  but 
we  have  spent  some  little  time  in  analysing  its 
results,   chiefly   with   the   view   of   comparing   the 
Higher  with  the  Lower  Certificate.     The  former, 
as  is  natural,  has  the  larger  number  of  candidates, 
but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  percentage  of 
passes  is  far  higher  than  in  the  other  examination, 
being  two-thirds  in  the  Higher  as  compared  with 
less  than  one-half  in  the  Lower.     In  no  subject  do 
less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  pass  in  the 
Higher,  while  in  the  Lower  this  level  is  only  reached 
in   one   subject    (Botany  !)     No   doubt   the   pupils 
who  are  sent  in  for  the  Higher  Certificate  have  a 
more  definite    object    in    taking    the    examination 
(e.g.,   entrance  to  the  university),   so   fewer   com- 
petitors enter  "  on  the  off-chance  "  than  we  find  in 
the  Lower  Certificate.     In  the  distinction  list  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  Higher  Certificate  the  classical 
subjects  prove  by  far  the  hardest  in  which  to  reach 
the  coveted  standard  ;  Science  in  its  three  divisions 
seems  to  be  the  easiest.     Botany  scores  the  highest 
percentage  of  distinctions  in  the  Lower,  and  Geo- 
graphy  (of  the  subjects  that  are  not  obligatory) 
comes  next.     Not   one    of    the    senior   Geography 
candidates  succeeded   in   reaching   the   distinction 
point  ;    but   the   number   of  candidates  was  very 
small.     Rugby,  we  are  glad  to  see,  maintains  its 
position   as    the   school   which   has    obtained    the 
largest  number  of  passes.     It  is  probable  that  it 
enters  its  upper   forms   en   bloc  every  year  ;    but 
this,  we  think,  ought  to  be  done  in  all  cases,  with 
the   proviso  that  the  governors  should,  except  at 
the  first  attempt,  pay  the  necessary  fees. 


The  International  Moral 
Education  Congress 

By  Florence  B.  Low 

The  Congress,  like  most  of  the  Congresses  which  have 
been  held  lately,  suffered  from  embarras  de  richesses  ; 
too  many  subjects  were  discussed,  with  the  result  that 
no  one  was  thoroughly  threshed  out.  It  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  to  have  reduced  the  number  by 
at  least  one-half  and  then  there  would  have  been  some 
chance  of  dealing  with  each  subject  adequately.  As  it 
was,  each  session's  discussions  struck  one  as  singularly 
imperfect  and  incomplete,  while  each  day's  programme 
was  so  extraordinarily  full  and  diversified  that  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  listener  was  almost  incapable  of 
receiving  and  assimilating  the  mass  of  material  offered 
it.  Why  will  not  those  who  arrange  these  meetings 
recognise  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
any  serious  subject  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  ?  It 
is  really  of  no  consequence  how  many  subjects  are 
discussed  ;  the  important  thing  is  to  give  people  who 
have  anything  worth  saying  an  opportunity  of  saying 
it.  Many  of  those  who  attended  the  International 
Moral  Education  Congress  shared  my  feelings,  and 
openly  expressed  their  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  speak  on  points  which  they  desired  to  controvert, 
or  on  subjects  which  they  had  made  peculiarly  their 
own.  Thus  several  elementary  teachers  were  most 
anxious  to  contradict  the  views  on  co-education  ex- 
pressed by  Miss  Cleghorn,  but  owing  to  the  "  closure  " 
they  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  consequently  the 
erroneous  impression  was  created  that  co-education 
was  an  entire  failure  in  the  elementary  schools. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  imperfections,  the  Congress 
has  fulfilled  a  very  useful  purpose.     If  nothing  showing 
great  originality  manifested  itself,  the  general  level  of 
interesting  papers  was  high.     Discussions,  even  if  they 
achieve  no  definite  result  at  the  moment,  stir  up  interest, 
stimulate  those  who  have  got  into  ruts,  show  the  good 
and  evil  of  our  own  and  others'  systems,  and  in  many 
cases  lead  us  back  to  first  principles.     We  stop  for  a 
moment  and  examine  the  foundations,  and  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  too  often  we  find  them  rotten  I 
In  the  rush  and  pressure  of  modern  life  we  are  apt  to 
live  for  the  moment  and  see  nothing  beyond  the  im- 
mediate future.     And  if  this  is  true  of  life  in  general 
it  is  more  particularly  true  of  educational  work.     We 
get  into  a    groove,    we    work    in    that    groove,    and 
soon    we    come    to  think  that  our  particular  groove 
is  not  only  the  one  possible  groove,   but  the  best  of 
all  possible  grooves.     We  do  not  ask  ourselves  why 
we  teach  that,  why  we  relegate  this   subject    to  an 
inferior  position  in  the  time-table,  and  why  to  that  we 
devote  more  time  than  to  any  other.     We  have  few 
"  obstinate   questionings "    and   are   content   to   com- 
promise, clinging  desperately  to  the  old-established,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  classics,  and  pitifully  endeavouring 
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to  keep  pace  with  the  new  ideas  which  come  crowding 
in.  We  in  England  have  never  really  grappled  with 
the  aim  of  education  ;  if  we  had  we  should  not  allow 
our  elementary  schools  to  have  classes  of  fifty  to  sixty 
children,  nor  should  we  in  our  secondary  schools  over- 
weight the  curriculum  with  the  present  multiplicity  of 
subjects.  We  have  not  really  time  during  our  teaching 
moments  to  think  of  these  matters  ;  a  Congress  gives 
us  healthy  breathing-space.  We  question  ourselves  and 
others  ;  we  learn  much  and  we  unlearn  still  more. 
International  discussions  are  extraordinarily  helpful ; 
many  of  our  problems  are  also  our  neighbours'  and  the 
latter  can  often  offer  suggestions  and  solutions  that 
would  not  occur  to  us.  There  is  no  need  to  ape  our 
neighbours,  and  indeed  no  system,  however  good,  can 
be  slavishly  adopted  ;  each  nation  has  its  own  peculiar 
genius  which  finds  expression  in  its  education  as  in  its 
art  and  its  literature.  There  is  no  one  system  of  edu- 
cation suitable  for  all  nations  any  more  than  there  has 
been  one  religion  suitable  for  all.  But  in  both  education 
and  religion  the  study  of  different  systems  and  different 
ideas  helps  us  to  fix  our  own  foundations  firmly. 

Professor  Sadler's  introductory  words  struck  the  right 
note.  He  emphasised  the  civic  spirit  and  the  need  of 
arousing  in  our  pupils  the  desire  to  help  the  community. 
The  corporate  life  of  the  school  ought  to  do  much  to 
create  this  spirit,  but  as  Sir  Arthur  Hort  pointed  out, 
it  often  fails  to  do  this  outside  the  school.  What  was  the 
explanation  of  this  failure  ?  According  to  Mr.  Bruce 
it  is  due  to  the  exclusiveness  of  our  public  schools,  where 
class  feeling  is  still  so  very  strong.  Many  speakers 
thought  that  the  definite  teaching  of  civics  would  do 
much  to  show  young  people  their  duties  as  citizens, 
whilst  history  lessons  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  inculcating  ethical  principles  and  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour.  Our  teaching  is  not  nearly  democratic 
enough,  and  that  lack  of  public  spirit  which  Sir 
Arthur  Hort  rightly  deplored  can  only  be  remedied 
when  our  pupils  get  some  faint  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
"  the  brotherhood  of  man."  This  does  not  in  the  least 
mean  that  all  should  be  educated  alike  or  even  that  all 
classes  should  necessarily  be  educated  together — for 
uniformity  is  to  be  avoided  above  all  else.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  teacher  should  present  the  pupil  with  a 
broad  outlook  on  life  and  should  try  to  break  down  some 
of  the  hideous  barriers  that  have  arisen  between  man 
and  man.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Congress 
that  civics  should  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum, 
the  French  speakers  being  particularly  strong  in  this 
matter.  Professor  Peabody  from  Harvard  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Social  Museum,  containing 
illustrations  of  social  progress  all  the  world  over,  which 
aroused  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  students. 

The  discussion  on  the  relation  of  religious  education 
to  moral  education  showed  how  divided  were  the 
opinions  of  the  speakers  and  the  audience.  Canon 
Lyttelton,  Canon  Wilson,  and  several  Catholic  speakers 
urged  the  impossibility  of  teaching  morals  apart  from 
religion  ;  morality  alone  is  too  abstract,  too  remote  for 
the  young  mind  to  comprehend,  and  the  Christian  ideal 


makes  a  personal  appeal  to  young  and  ardent  minds 
which  nothing  else  can  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Russell,  M.  Buisson  of  Paris,  Mr.  Gould  and  others  of 
experience  maintained  that  non-theological  moral  in- 
struction could  be,  and  had  been  proved  to  be,  quite 
satisfactory.  Professor  Mackenzie  voiced  the  feelings 
of  a  very  great  number  of  the  audience  when  he  said : 
"  However  true  it  may  be  that  morality  and  religion 
have  their  common  root  in  the  idealism  of  human 
nature,  yet  it  is  possible  to  admire  heroism,  straight- 
forwardness and  generosity,  and  abhor  selfishness  and 
meanness,  without  committing  oneself  to  any  view  on 
these  ultimate  problems  of  the  universe  of  human  life 
on  which  thinking  men  are  so  sadly  divided."  His 
namesake,  Professor  Millicent  Mackenzie,  urged  that 
the  most  important  question  in  connection  with  moral 
instruction  was  the  training  of  teachers  so  that  they 
should  be  capable  of  giving  effective  moral  lessons. 
Many  foreign  teachers  contributed  valuable  information 
to  this  part  of  the  discussion,  Professor  Orestano  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  moral  and  civic 
instruction  into  Italian  elementary  schools  since  1877 ; 
and  Professor  Gunzinger  describing  the  training  of 
teachers  in  moral  instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Solothurn. 
All  speakers  recognised  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  at  the  same  time  admitted  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  it  satisfactorily.  In  the  lower  grade  schools  it 
was  more  urgent  and  perhaps,  in  many  ways,  simpler, 
for  so  often  here  the  laws  of  hygiene  must  form  a  large 
part  of  the  moral  code  and  direct  and  practical  teaching 
in  this  subject  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  It  is 
in  the  secondary  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  that 
teachers  seem  shy  of  dealing  with  ethical  problems, 
and  yet  nowhere  are  they  more  necessary.  All  in- 
telligent schoolmasters  recognise  that  there  is  a  moment 
in  a  boy's  life  when  he  should  have  some  direct,  plain, 
clean  teaching  on  sex  if  he  is  not  to  stumble  hope- 
lessly ;  while  school-mistresses  are  at  last  beginning 
to  realise  that  girls  also  must  not  gain  their  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  facts  of  life  by  underhand  and 
undesirable  methods.  Dr.  Sibly,  a  well-known  private 
schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Co-educational 
School  at  Hendon,  read  excellent  papers  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject ;  while  Miss  Von  Wyss  showed  how  nature 
study  may  be  a  definite  help  to  moral  growth  by  pro- 
viding a  natural  and  impersonal  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  sex.  In  spite  of  the  present  writer's  great 
admiration  for  the  charm  and  earnestness  of  this  last- 
named  speaker,  she  is  bound  to  admit  that  her  own 
experience  does  not  lead  her  to  believe  that  the  child's 
knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  life  is  applied  to  human 
life,  and  that  therefore  direct  teaching  is  required  on  the 
lines  described  by  Miss  Hoskyns-Abrahall  in  her  paper 
on  "  The  Unfolding  of  Character  from  the  Biological 
Point  of  View."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  conference 
on  the  teaching  of  eugenics  to  girls  may  be  one  of  the 
results  of  this  Congress  ;  many  science  teachers  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  discuss  the  question  more 
fully,  and  though  most  agreed  that  the  mother  was 
best  fitted  to  talk  to  her  daughters  on  this  subject,  they 
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likewise  agreed  that  as  the  mother  appears  almost 
always  to  shirk  this  delicate  and  difficult  duty,  the 
teacher  will  have  to  step  into  the  breach. 

Some  of  the  speakers  emphasised  the  need  of  connecting 
home  life  and  school  life,  a  need  that  is  surely  very 
great  at  this  time,  when  the  State  is  daily  assuming 
more  and  more  control  over  the  individual  and  the 
parent  is  more  and  more  receding  into  the  distance. 
Our  foreign  friends  were  more  insistent  on  this  point 
than  were  most  of  our  compatriots,  many  of  whom 
seemed  anxious  to  put  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
child's  upbringing  on  the  school  rather  than  on  the 
home.  Apparently  to  a  very  large  number  of  people 
the  parent  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  own  offspring !  This  is  probably 
only  a  passing  phase  of  thought,  for  what  is  the  good  o< 
educating  our  children  in  the  best  possible  manner  if 
they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  on  that  education  to 
their  children  ?  To  cast  contempt  on  parenthood  is 
the  worst  possible  policy  ;  it  is  parenthood,  as  a  rule, 
that  steadies  a  man  and  awakens  in  him  a  sense  of 
responsibility  as  nothing  else  does.  It  is  against  human 
instinct  to  believe  that  a  man  or  woman  should  care 
more  for  others'  children  than  for  his  own,  and  although 
it  is  only  too  true  that  in  many  cases  the  parents  are 
unfitted  to  bring  up  their  children  it  is  wise  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  encourage  high  ideals  of  parental 
duty  and  parental  fitness.  To  quote  Plato  in  support 
of  the  modern  theory  of  the  State  control  of  children 
is  absurd  and  ignorant,  for  Plato  was  only  dealing  with 
the  education  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  future  rulers 
of  his  State  and  not  with  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Besides,  how  can  the  government  of  a  State  based  on 
slavery  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for  a  free  State  ? 

One  last  word  remains  to  be  said  for  the  plea  raised 
by  Miss  Ravenhill  on  behalf  of  domestic  science.  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  treating  the 
domestic  sciences  scientifically,  and  thus  elevating 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  Too  often  the  domestic 
side  of  education  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  so-called 
intellectual  side,  with  the  result  that  only  the  duller 
girls  are  encouraged  to  take  up  domestic  subjects. 
This  reacts  on  the  home  life,  and  the  girl  who  stays  at 
home  and  looks  after  the  house  is  put  on  a  lower  level 
than  her  sister  who  goes  forth  to  earn  her  living.  Properly 
taught  domestic  science  is  an  important  factor  in 
forming  the  character  of  girls,  and  as  Miss  Ravenhill 
well  puts  it:  "The  foundations  of  well-knit  human 
society  are  firmly  laid  by  the  vital  spirit  of  sympathy, 
of  co-operation  and  of  community  of  interest,  which 
are  called  into  being  by  this  class  of  work,  when  school 
is  thus  intelligently  used  as  the  vestibule  of  adult  life 
and  responsibilities.  Daily  duties  have  their  horizon 
extended,  and  the  position  of  home  as  a  fundamental 
factor  in  civic  and  national  life  and  as  a  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  as  well  as 
of  manipulative  skill  surrounds  it  with  a  new  and 
ennobling  atmosphere."  That  is  the  right  note,  and 
perhaps  the  Congress  may  have  helped  to  show  that 
there  is  no  divorce  between  theoretical  and  practical 


work,  and  that  as  good  a  training  for  the  mind  and  the 
soul  may  be  obtained  through  the  study  of  proteids  as 
of  the  classics  or  mathematics. 

We  need  not  be  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
education  in  our  country  when  we  find  that  hard-worked 
men  and  women  in  their  hundreds  were  willing  to  give 
up  their  few  hours  of  leisure  to  the  discussion  of  edu- 
cational problems  ;  when  belief  in  ideals  and  principles 
showed  itself  to  be  strong  and  enthusiastic,  and  when 
men  and  women  alike  were  eager  to  spend  themselves 
in  the  service  of  education,  a  work  which  offers  few 
material  rewards  and  visible  results,  but  which  is  yet 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State. 


Children  under  Five  Years 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

Fifty,  or  even  thirty,  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
incredible  that  some  of  the  ablest  intellects  in  the 
country  should  devote  much  time  and  careful  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
children  between  three  and  five  years  of  age.  But  the 
voluminous  Report  *  recently  presented  to  Parliament,, 
containing  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  shows  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  accomplished  the  inquiry  entrusted 
to  them. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  right  place  for  "  younger 
infants,"  as  they  are  authoritatively  described,  is  the 
home,  and  their  best  teacher  is  the  mother.  But  it 
has  to  be  recognised  that  many  homes  at  the  present 
day  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  young  children,  and 
many  mothers  quite  incompetent  to  educate  their 
offspring.  The  Board  of  Education  have  to  deal  with 
facts  as  they  find  them,  and  to  remedy  the  failures  of 
the  rightful  custodians  by  the  best  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  real  solution 
of  the  problem  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  and  not  the 
mitigation  of  the  effects.  Nevertheless,  some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  for  the  children  who  do  not  receive 
right  parental  care.  They  cannot  be  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  professional  "  minders,"  who,  as  was  clearly 
proved  to  the  Committee,  administer  drugs  to  keep 
the  little  ones  quiet  for  the  whole  day.  The  means  to  be 
adopted  by  public  authority  is  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report. 

Although  anxious  not  to  discourage  private  co- 
operation in  the  provision  of  creches,  the  Committee 
hold  the  opinion  that  institutions  for  the  younger 
children  should  be  part  of  the  educational  system  and 
attached  to  the  elementary  school.  Something  more 
than  mere  nursing  is  required,  and  the  organisation  of 
the  nursery  school  may  be  dovetailed  with  the  curriculum 

*  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  upon  the  School  Attend- 
ance of  Children  below  the  Age  of  Five.  Cd.  4259.  (Wyman  and 
Sons.     is.  $d.) 
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of  the  elementary  school.  The  combination  of  the  two 
has  the  practical  advantage  that  the  "  younger  infants  " 
can  be  brought  by  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  At 
the  same  time  the  committee  express  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  building  specially  designed  to  afford  the 
maximum  of  light  and  convenience  for  their  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  equipment  in  it  would  be 
a  bath.  England  appears  to  be  far  behind  other  coun- 
tries in  encouraging  cleanliness.  In  addition  to  the 
obvious  value  of  washing,  there  is  the  inculcation  of  a 
proper  pride  in  the  personal  appearance,  which  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  training  of  character.  The 
chief  desideratum  in  the  curriculum  is  skilful  change  of 
occupation,  so  that  the  natural  restlessness  of  the  chil- 
dren is  gradually  harnessed  by  the  influence  of  their 
free  will  into  trained  and  orderly  habits.  Sleep  is  not 
to  be  discouraged,  and  so  much  as  half  the  day  might 
be  spent  in  the  open  air. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  teacher  to  a  large  extent 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  mother,  it  is  clear  that  her 
training  and  capacities  must  equip  her  in  an  exceptional 
degree  for  her  duties.  If  the  idea  becomes  general  that 
the  teacher  in  the  nursery  school  holds  an  inferior  status 
to  the  ordinary  teacher,  then  there  will  be  serious  risk 
of  its  failure.  "  Mere  academical  qualifications  "  may 
be  allowed  to  take  a  secondary  place  in  her  selection. 
"  A  sympathetic  and  motherly  instinct  is  an  essential 
requirement  in  the  teacher  of  younger  infants,  and  also 
a  bright  and  vigorous  personality."  But  the  committee 
do  not  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  special  train- 
ing for  the  nursery  school.  It  is  imperative  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  The  way  in 
which  young  girls  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  are  expected  to 
teach  a  class  of  sixty  or  more  infants  is  disgraceful. 
The  committee  consider  that  the  number  of  little  chil- 
dren under  one  teacher  should  never  exceed  thirty. 
Attached  to  the  staff  should  be  a  woman  corresponding 
to  the  French  and  Belgian  femmes  de  service.  In  the 
ecoles  maternelles  they  sweep  out  the  school  every 
day  with  sawdust  and  a  liquid  disinfectant.  "  The 
femme  de  service  opens  the  school  at  8  a.m.  in  winter 
and  7  a.m.  in  summer  for  any  children  whose  mothers 
go  early  to  work.  She  looks  after  them  till  the  directrice 
and  assistants  arrive  at  nine  o'clock."  From  a  well- 
ordered  institution  of  this  character,  under  competent 
direction,  the  children  may  be  expected  to  derive  moral, 
physical  and  mental  benefits.  But  at  the  same  time 
serious  objections  may  be  advanced  to  the  congregation 
of  young  children  in  communities.  They  may  contract 
bad  habits  from  their  undesirable  companions.  Parental 
responsibility  may  be  weakened,  so  it  is  argued,  but  the 
Committee  are  confident  that  in  practice  the  general 
result  is  often  the  other  way.  Perhaps  the  chief  objec- 
tions are  the  physical — the  lack  of  fresh  air  when  con- 
fined in  rooms  and  the  risk  of  infection.  The  Committee 
are  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  first,  and 
its  intimate  connection  with  a  right  decision  upon  the 
main  point  at  issue,  that  they  advocate  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  experts,  whose  position  would  place 
their  report  beyond  criticism,  to  investigate  this  matter.* 


They  believe  that  the  result  of  their  inquiry  would  be 
improved  methods  of  building  and  ventilating  new 
schools ;  the  ascertainment  of  the  best  means  of  bringing 
the  existing  schools  up  to  standard  and  a  more  in- 
telligent practice  by  teachers  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  rooms.  Equally,  concerning  the  risks  of  infec- 
tion, the  Committee  feel  that  there  is  need  for  further 
information.  They  point  out,  however,  that  where  a 
prompt  and  careful  system  of  isolation  and  exclusion  is 
in  force,  school  attendance  may  become  a  means,  not 
of  increasing  infection,  but  of  minimising  it. 

Finally,  the  Committee  deal  with  the  objection  to 
the  sending  to  school  of  younger  infants  on  account  of 
the  mental  strain  from  the  instruction  imparted  to 
them.  From  the  curriculum  of  the  ideal  nursery  school 
the  Committee  rigidly  exclude  formal  lessons  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  would  allow  no  inspection 
or  examination  of  results  in  such  subjects.  In  survey- 
ing the  influences  which  have  caused  the  strain  that  is 
often  found,  the  Committee  seem  to  have  omitted  an 
important  one.  The  receptivity  of  these  little  children 
is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher.  Very  often  there 
is  an  almost  insatiable  curiosity  developing  into  a 
readiness  to  acquire  and  retain  a  large  amount  of 
knowledge.  In  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with  these 
bright  children  the  teacher  may  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  result,  and  even,  if  anticipating  the  effect 
of  her  instruction,  be  unwilling  to  curb  the  childish 
longing. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  that  there  are 
many  children  in  this  country  for  whose  education 
some  public  provision  should  be  made  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  five.  The  present  practice  of  local  autho- 
rities is  variable,  but  the  general  result  seems  to  be  that 
the  majority  favour  the  retention  of  younger  infants 
at  school.  The  Committee  think  that  the  authorities 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  discretion  which  they 
now  possess,  but  with  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Their  view  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the 
financial  aspect  of  these  proposals.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  precise  financial  effect,  but,  without  the 
careful  reasoning  of  the  Committee,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  ultimate — if  not  immediate — result 
would  be  an  increase  of  expenditure.  That  is  the 
consideration  which  will  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  extent  of  the  change  to  be  effected  by  the  careful 
inquiry  of  the  Committee.  Not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  Report  is  the  full  account  of  the  action 
which  is  being  taken  in  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  steadily  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  taking  greater  care  of  these  younger  children, 
and  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  following  upon 
this  valuable  Report,  will  lead  English  people  to  press 
forward  in  the  general  advance. 


"  Public  School  Classics." — We  have  received,  just  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  a  reply  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin  to  the 
rejoinder  of  Dr.  Rouse  which  appeared  in  our  last  number.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  include  it  in  this  issue,  it  will  be  held  over  till 
December. 
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The  Authority  for  Agri- 
cultural Education 

By  J,  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

It  may  be  flattering  to  the  agricultural  community  that 
two  departments  of  the  State  should  compete  for  the 
privilege  of  educating  it,  but  it  is  not  to  the  public 
interest.  Lord  Reay's  Committee,  after  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  and  the  examination  of  113  witnesses,  drew 
up  a  series  of  carefully  considered  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  the  organisation  of  a  national 
system  of  agricultural  education  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  To  these  the  Board  of  Education  reply 
by  a  Memorandum,  professedly  to  illustrate  what  is 
already  being  attempted  and  accomplished  under 
their  auspices,  but  in  reality  to  prove  that  "  Cochin's 
the  friend,  not  Short."  So  long  as  this  rivalry  continues, 
a  certain  amount  of  friction  is  inevitable,  overlapping 
can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  progress  must  be  retarded. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy and  for  the  abolition  of  the  dual  control.  One 
or  other  of  the  Boards  should  be  recognised  as  the  sole 
responsible  authority,  or,  as  some  have  suggested,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Boards  might  possibly  be 
appointed.  What  the  country  needs  is  a  consecutive 
and  complete  system  of  agricultural  education  from 
the  elementary  school  to  the  university.  It  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  impracticable  unless 
local  authorities  have  only  a  single  central  authority 
or  committee  to  deal  with.  When  part  of  the  work  is 
under  one  Board  and  part  under  the  other,  difficulties 
of  administration  are  bound  to  occur.  The  Harris 
Institute  at  Preston  shows  how  confusion  may  arise. 
Grants  are  received  from  both  Boards,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  precise  objects  to  which  the 
respective  grants  should  be  considered  as  allocated. 
The  same  members  of  the  staff  teach  agricultural  and 
other  technical  students  :  part  of  their  time  is  given  to 
agricultural  and  part  to  other  technical  courses.  In 
certain  classes,  e.g.,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  men- 
suration, some  pupils  belong  to  the  agricultural  and 
some  to  other  technical  groups.  The  question  of 
examination  and  inspection  thus  presents  a  further 
difficulty. 

Each  Board  has  substantial  claims  to  individual 
responsibility,  and  opinions  differ  widely  in  deciding 
between  them.  When  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
established  in  1889  it  was  empowered  to  inspect,  report 
upon  and  aid  any  schools,  not  being  elementary  schools, 
in  which  technical  instruction,  practical  or  scientific, 
is  given  in  any  matter  connected  with  agriculture  or 
forestry.  These  powers  have  been  exercised  effectively 
so  far  as  the  limited  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  the  purpose  admit.  Grants  are  not  merely 
given,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  institutions  of  the 
highest  grade,  but  also  to  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland Farm  School,  the  Hampshire    Farm    School, 


and  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Ridgmont.  The 
agricultural  work  in  each  county  is  inspected  by  the 
Board.  The  confidence  of  farmers  has  been  gradually 
won,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  authority 
supervising  agricultural  education  should  possess  their 
confidence.  The  evidence  before  Lord  Reay's  Committee 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  preserving  and  ex- 
panding the  educational  functions  of  the  Board.  It  is 
in  daily  contact  with  the  practical  and  ever-varying 
problems  of  agriculture,  it  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  the  best  position  to  co-operate  with 
and  aid  local  authorities  in  the  provision  of  appropriate 
instruction.  To  sever  the  control  of  agricultural 
education  from  that  of  agriculture  itself  would  be  a 
retrograde  step.  Agriculture  stands  upon  a  different 
footing  from  other  industries.  A  special  department 
was  created  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  requirements. 
Its  welfare  depends  upon  the  mental  and  manual 
equipment  of  the  rising  generation.  The  Board  con- 
cerned with  the  industry  is  most  capable  of  directing 
and  developing  the  necessary  training.  The  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office  are  entrusted  with  and  satisfactorily 
perform  the  duty  of  preparing  those  whose  careers  will 
be  associated  with  their  respective  spheres  of  activity. 
The  growing  success  of  agricultural  education  in  Ireland 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  works  with  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  is  in  complete  touch  with 
agricultural  interests.  The  present  problem  is  familiar 
to  other  countries  and  has  been  generally  solved  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Lord  Reay's  Committee.  France 
and  Holland  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Under  the 
systems  recently  adopted  both  in  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  no  administrative  difficulties  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  the  division  of  educational  work  between 
departments  corresponding  to  the  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  Education  here.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  do  not 
desire  to  trespass  upon  the  province  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Where  instruction  bearing  upon  rural  or 
agricultural  subjects  is  included  in  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  training 
colleges  and  such  evening  schools  as  continue  the 
education  of  day  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  would 
be  supreme.  The  frequent  occasions  upon  which  that 
Board  has  consulted  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to 
the  lines  upon  which  instruction  of  the  above  type  can 
be  most  fitly  imparted  seem  to  involve  a  recognition 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  capacity  to  regulate  the 
instruction  under  other  conditions.  Where  the  in- 
struction is  specialised,  technical  and  given  in  colleges, 
schools,  or  classes  for  farmers  and  labourers  of  a  specific 
agricultural  description,  and  by  lectures,  the  responsi- 
bility would  rest  solely  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  it  is  pointed 
out  that  by  the  Act  of  1899  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  relating  to  agriculture  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  transferred  by  Order  in  Council  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  1900  the  Walpole  Committee, 
while  deprecating  any  immediate  transfer,  considered 
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that  it  would  be  facilitated  and  might  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out  later  owing  to  the  greater  attention  to  be 
paid  by  the  Board  in  future  to  technical  and  techno- 
logical instruction.  The  Act  of  1899,  by  bringing  into 
one  central  combined  department  the  various  ad- 
ministrative and  subsidising  forces  connected  with  the 
various  grades  and  types  of  education,  made  the  gradual 
co-ordination  of  functions  possible.  The  Act  of  1902 
imposed  upon  every  County  Council  the  duty  of  con- 
sidering all  the  educational  needs  of  its  area  and  directed 
that  this  should  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  assumed  to 
have  consented  in  1905  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon 
the  development  of  higher  agricultural  teaching  only. 
With  the  exception  of  the  £12,000  disbursed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  all  financial  aid  for  special  agri- 
cultural and  rural  education  is  given  through  the  Board 
of  Education,  just  as  it  is  in  Scotland  through  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.  Great  progress  has 
resulted  from  the  unification  of  control  in  Scotland  in 
1896.  By  introducing  section  34  into  the  Regulations 
for  Technical  Schools,  &c,  in  1906  the  Board  enabled 
the  work  of  a  county,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  be  treated 
as  an  organic  whole,  and  special  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  establishment  of  full  schemes  of  rural  education, 
in  which  the  more  purely  technical  instruction  is  linked 
up  with  other  related  forms  of  education  whether  within 
or  without  the  county  area.  Thirteen  counties  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  section,  and  its  value 
as  a  means  for  developing  an  effective  system  of  graded 
instruction  suited  to  rural  and  agricultural  requirements 
has  been  fully  demonstrated.  Grants  are  now  being 
paid  upon  very  elastic  principles  for  almost  all  the  forms 
of  agricultural  education  advocated  by  Lord  Reay's 
Committee,  but  the  full  benefit  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  provision  of  one  comprehensive  scheme  for  each 
county,  under  which  the  various  classes  and  courses 
are  interrelated  and  practically  all  forms  of  educational 
effort  are  properly  correlated.  The  advantages  which 
accrue  from  unity  of  administration  and  local  control 
are  obvious.  Under  sections  32,  35  and  42  of  the 
Regulations  referred  to,  the  whole  field  of  agricultural 
education  may  be  covered.  The  Board  moreover  offer 
contributions  towards  local  exhibitions  tenable  at  the 
agricultural  department  of  a  university  or  other 
institution  for  higher  agricultural  education.  In  no 
section  of  technical  instruction,  except  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  does  any  Board,  other  than  the  Board  of 
Education,  deal  with  local  authorities  or  managers  of 
institutions  in  relation  to  Government  educational 
grants. 

The  above  is  merely  intended  as  an  attempt  briefly 
to  set  forth  the  case  as  it  is  commonly  presented  on 
either  side. 


The  Report  of  the  London  County  Council  on  the  Home 
Circumstances  of  Necessitous  Children  in  Twelve  Selected  Schools 
has  been  issued  by  Msssrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Co.  It  contains  much 
information  with  which  social  and  educational  workers  would 
do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted. 


Home-work  and  Young 
Boys 

A  Plea  for  Reform 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

How  many  people  are  there  who,  looking  back  on  their 
childhood,  can  recall  with  pleasure  the  hours  spent  out 
of  school  in  preparing  for  their  next  day's  lessons  ? 

Many,  no  doubt,  if  they  confine  their  recollections 
to  the  closing  years  of  their  school  time,  when  ambition 
was  stirred  by  the  prospect  of  success  in  important 
examinations.  But  what  of  their  earlier  years,  at  the 
beginning  of  school  life,  when  as  yet  they  had  little 
perception  of  the  reason  of  things  and  the  resultant 
good  to  be  got  from  the  enforced  sacrifice  of  their  hours 
of  freedom — their  hours  as  distinct  from  school  hours  ? 

Up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ceptional child  who  derives  any  satisfaction  from  the 
stolid  accomplishment  of  his  tedious  evening  tasks. 
And  even  in  his  case  the  motive  is  generally  a  servile 
desire  to  please  his  teacher,  or  a  priggish  ambition 
to  be  considered  superior  to  the  other  boys.  Keen 
competition  is  quite  another  matter  ;  but  where  the 
assiduous  home-worker  is  in  a  minority  of  one  or  two, 
the  advantage  he  seeks  by  his  assiduity  is  of  a  far 
less  healthy  kind. 

The  average  boy  regards  home-work  as  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  to  be  got  through  at  a  minimum  cost  of  time 
and  labour.  To  reduce  the  time  he  resorts  to  a  variety 
of  excuses,  ranging  from  terminological  inexactitudes 
to  bare-faced  lies.  To  evade  the  labour  he  utilises  every 
aid  he  can  lay  his  hands  on. 

When  the  same  text-books  are  retained  in  service  for 
a  number  of  years,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  a 
shrewd  lad  to  amass  a  profitable  collection  of  useful 
manuscripts.  And  if  he  does  so,  is  he  to  be  blamed  ? 
It  is  undeniably  foolish  of  him,  and  this  aspect  of  the 
case  may  sometimes  be  brought  home  to  the  offender ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  serious  moral  offence  that 
some  teachers  pretend  to  think  it.  It  may  be  immoral 
where  a  boy's  conscious  aim  is  to  outstrip  his  fellows 
in  the  form  marks,  or  to  gain  a  prize  or  other  distinction  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  motive  is  purely  the  wish  to  get 
through  an  imposed  job,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
all  aids  are  considered  justifiable.  However  much  the 
fact  be  blinked,  it  still  remains  true  that,  from  the  boy's 
point  of  view,  at  any  rate  in  the  junior  part  of  a  school, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  relationship  of  teacher  and 
taught  is  normally  one  of  antagonism,  and  the  "  all's 
fair  in  love  and  war  "  principle  covers  for  the  boy  many 
an  offence  at  which  the  teacher  is  often  dismayed,  and 
even  shocked.  But  though  in  the  present  such  conduct 
on  the  boy's  part  may  be  void  of  serious  offence  in 
its  origin,  its  ultimate  effect  on  a  boy's  character, 
especially  considering  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
machinations  in  conjunction  with  others — the  cunning 
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dodges  that  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  not  seldom  the 
deliberate  untruthfulness  (perhaps  first  on  behalf  of 
others  and  then  of  himself)  through  which  alone  a  way 
of  escape  is  offered — can  hardly  fail  to  be  harmful  ; 
moreover,  the  habit  acquired  in  his  thoughtless  years, 
when  he  little  realised  his  responsibilities,  may  lead  to 
a  real  deterioration  in  his  character  as  he  grows  older. 

When  there  is  added  to  this  the  evil  effect  that  the 
burden  of  home-work  has  in  making  lessons  obnoxious, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  grounds  for 
presenting  a  case  in  favour  of  reform  in  this  matter. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  review  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  What  purpose  is  intended  to  be  served  by 
this  custom  of  setting  home-lessons  ?  "To  give  the 
boys  something  to  do  at  home,  so  that  they  will  not 
worry  their  parents,"  says  the  cynic.  The  inter- 
relations of  the  home  and  the  school  is  a  subject  too 
wide  to  be  entered  upon  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  admit 
that  in  a  few  cases  the  cynic  may  be  right ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  boy's  home-work  often  shows  that  parents 
(and  other  members  of  the  family)  spasmodically 
devote  a  portion  of  their  evenings  to  enlightening  or 
lightening  his  labours. 

The  natural  reply  to  the  question  is  obviously  that 
home-lessons  are  set  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  next  day.  What  form,  then,  does  the  preparation 
take,  and  how  does  it  save  the  time  of,  and  alleviate 
the  pressure  on,  the  teacher  in  school  hours  ? 

There  are  several  items  in  a  course  of  education  for 
which  the  time  allotted  in  school  is  insufficient,  and 
several  which,  if  admitted  into  school  hours,  would 
leave  the  teacher  unemployed  the  while.  Chief  among 
these  are  memory  work  of  various  kinds,  reading  with 
a  view  to  acquiring  knowledge,  and  constant  practice 
of  rules,  especially  in  mathematical  work. 

Are  the  home-lessons,  set  to  junior  boys — for  the 
sake  of  definiteness,  say  boys  up  to  the  age  of  twelve — 
confined  mainly  to  those  three  heads  ?  By  no  means. 
In  fact,  as  regards  repetition,  it  is  often  stated  by 
experienced  teachers  that  it  is  no  good  setting  learning 
work  to  be  done  at  home,  as  boys  only  shirk  it ;  if  set 
at  all,  they  say,  it  must  always  be  accompanied  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  written  work  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  settle  down  to.  Surely  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  preponderance  of  written  work  set  for  home-lessons 
that  boys  attach  so  little  importance  to  what  is  set  to 
be  learnt. 

The  correcting  of  written  work  is  far  more  arduous 
than  the  hearing  of  repetition,  in  fact  many  a  teacher 
groans  over  the  time  thus  consumed  out  of  his  all  too 
small  periods ;  the  policy  then  is  not  adopted  on  its 
own  educational  merits,  but  merely  to  ensure  that  a 
certain  demonstrable  amount  of  work  shall  be  done  by 
the  pupils  each  night.  (Incidentally,  note  how  the 
dominant  idea  underlying  all  this  is  the  aversion  of 
boys  for  home-lessons.) 

Home-work,  then,  as  a  rule,  comprises  working  a 
certain  number  of  sums,  an  exercise  in  French  or  Latin 
to  be  written,  the  preparation  of  translation,  possibly  a 
small  portion  of  grammar  to  be  learnt,  and  perhaps 


some  history  or  geography.  Except  with  the  very 
youngest  boys,  the  learning  of  poetry  is  rarely  included 
in  the  evening  task.  It  is  the  setting  of  written  exercises 
in  languages  that  is  most  to  be  criticised  out  of  this 
summary  list  of  home-lessons.  With  modern  languages, 
now  mainly  taught  viva  voce,  the  practice  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  but  in  classics  it  is  still  very  prevalent. 
It  is  a  most  unsound  policy. 

Recent  correspondence  has  shown  that  opinion  is 
divided  on  the  merit  of  fully  applying  the  "  oral  method  " 
to  the  teaching  of  dead  languages  ;  wisdom  is  probably 
on  the  side  of  the  Noes,  for  a  Rouse  is  rare  in  the  pedagogic 
world. 

But  in  any  case  viva  voce  work  should  be  far  more 
frequently  practised  than  it  is  at  present.  Text-book 
"  exercises,"  if  taken  orally  in  class,  call  forth  the  best 
energies  of  a  boy's  mind,  whereas  in  transcribing  them 
for  home-work  he  seeks  aid  (preferring  muscular  to 
mental  exertion),  in  his  vocabulary  or  in  the  pages  of 
his  book,  for  every  word  or  construction  that  does  not 
immediately  come  to  his  mind.  And  he  will  seek  the 
same  information  night  after  night  rather  than  exercise 
his  memory.  He  keeps  a  treasure-store  of  every  rough 
copy  and  manuscript  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  or 
any  other  boy's  discarded  work  that  he  can  secure 
(often  there  is  active  bargaining,  and  many  a  brainy 
physical  outcast  seeks  favour  of  the  mighty  by  supplying 
their  needs).  And  the  written  exercise  accomplished 
(by  any  means  whatever),  it  is,  on  the  following  day, 
assiduously  marked  by  the  teacher  and  corrected  by 
the  pupils,  with  infinitesimal  profit  to  either.  Another 
common  subject  for  home-lessons  is  translation.  Here 
again  a  practice,  wise  in  intention,  is  vitiated  by  the 
harmful  methods  adopted  by  the  pupils.  The  two 
courses  commonly  adopted  are  either  for  the  whole 
class  to  congregate — a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  lesson 
— thirsting  for  information  around  one  or  two  useful 
members,  who,  either  by  their  own  industry  or  by 
some  other  means,  come  to  school  primed  with  an 
English  version  of  the  passage  set ;  or,  if  the  class  is 
not  so  fortunate,  the  majority  prepare  their  lesson  by 
writing  out  a  translation  as  they  go  along  ;  these  versions 
multiply  and  get  treasured  up  (and  are  passed  on  at 
need),  and  before  each  lesson  the  passage  required  is 
learnt  by  heart,  without  any  reference  to  the  Latin,  which 
is  considered  of  no  interest  once  the  English  has  been 
extracted. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  essential  in  the  education  of 
children  that  they  should  have  training  in  self-reliance, 
provided  by  work  set  for  the  independent  exercise  of 
their  own  brains.  This  should  be  the  function  of  home- 
lessons  ;  but,  seeing  the  many  abuses  to  which  home 
preparation  gives  rise,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  study  of  such  subjects  as  specially  lend  themselves 
to  these  abuses  must  be  confined  to  school  hours. 
Short  intervals  must  be  set  aside  for  silent  independent 
study  in  class.  These  need  rarely  be  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  ;  and  any  teacher  who 
has  not  tried  it  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  and  satis- 
factory progress  thereby  achieved. 
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As  regards  the  question  of  home-work  in  general 
with  reference  to  young  boys,  the  two  main  suggestions 
to  be  here  proposed  in  the  way  of  reform  are  : 

(i)  A  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  home-lessons. 

(2)  Their  restriction  to  repetition,  reading  and  sums. 

In  most  schools  work  is  nowadays  conducted  at  a 
much  higher  pressure  than  formerly.  The  school  day 
is  crowded  with  subjects,  and  to  fit  them  all  in  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  series  of  very  short 
periods,  thus  enabling  as  many  as  six  or  even  eight 
lessons  to  be  despatched  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On 
the  top  of  this,  to  lay  a  heavy  burden  of  dreary  tasks 
to  be  got  through  in  the  evening  is  enough  to  deaden 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  sunniest  of  youngsters. 

The  written  home-work  set  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  should  range  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at 
the  outside  ;  this  work  should  consist  solely  of  sums, 
mathematics  being  the  one  subject  which  requires  the 
constant  practice  and  revision  of  rules  which  have 
already  been  taught  in  school  hours.  It  is  also  an 
interesting  subject  to  most  young  boys  ;  they  enjoy 
the  repetition  of  familiar  processes,  and  also  there  is 
always  a  certain  pleasurable  excitement  in  "  getting 
a  sum  right."  Further — with  the  exception  of  such 
means  of  evasion  as  "  working  together  " — there  are 
few  openings  for  mischievous  practices  in  the  per- 
formance of  mathematical  home-work. 

These  sums  must  all  be  so  based  on  "  back  work  " 
that  a  boy  can  accomplish  them  unaided. 

Finally,  all  possibility  of  abuse  will  be  precluded  by 
the  institution  of  an  hour's  "  preparation,"  to  be  held — 
after  a  short  interval — at  the  close  of  each  school  day. 
This  would  only  necessitate  the  presence  of  one  master, 
and  that  merely  to  maintain  quiet  and  discipline,  as 
it  should  be  an  understood  thing  that  no  assistance  is 
to  be  given.  There  must  be  no  talking.  Each  boy 
should  be  allowed  to  depart,  if  he  wishes,  when  his  sums 
are  finished.  After  this  he  can  shake  himself  free  of  all 
idea  of  routine  labour.  ("  There  is  no  such  thing," 
protests  the  Herbartian  enthusiast.  "  All  work  is  now 
made  interesting."  A  beautiful  theory,  but  rarely 
maintained  in  practice.  For  one  thing,  stress  of 
work  frustrates  it.  Besides,  all  work  cannot  be  made 
interesting.) 

But  though  the  boy  has  no  more  actual  lessons  to  be 
done,  he  will  not  be  loath,  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  reading  some  interesting  books 
which  his  teacher  has  recommended  to  the  class. 

The  writer  has  already  stated  his  profound  belief  in 
the  importance  of  private  reading  in  the  development 
of  a  child's  mind.  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  providing 
for  greater  opportunities  for  this  that  the  abolition  of 
a  large  part  of  the  present  home-lessons  is  necessary. 
Once  a  boy  has  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  in  his  leisure 
time  the  battle  of  education  is  more  than  half  won. 
History  and  geography  will,  of  course,  have  a  place  in 
his  entertaining  library — not  the  cram  books  of  our 
present  system,  with  the  appendix  of  soul-destroying 
summaries  (which  are  the  only  part  of  the  subject 
"  got  up  "  by  most  boys,  when  the  one  aim  in  view  is. 


that  "of  "answering  a  certain  percentage  of  questions) . 
Books  of  this  kind  are  all  very  well  later  on  when  a  boy 
sees  their  necessity  and  knows  how  to  use  them.  But 
the  great  purpose  of  this  systematic  encouragement  of 
home  reading  by  our  schools  would  be  to  awaken  in 
boys  a  natural  interest  in  things  of  the  mind.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher, 
and  his  tact  in  the  choice  of  books  ;  but  there  are  still 
teachers  capable  of  inspiring  in  boys  enthusiasm  for 
their  country's  literature  ;  and  a  more  rational  system 
of  education  would  in  the  future  make  this  a  normal 
characteristic,  instead  of  an  abnormal  quality,  of  the 
assistant  master.  Coupled  with  this  reading,  the 
learning  by  heart  of  a  small  portion  of  poetry  or  prose, 
in  which  the  class  had  proved  to  be  particularly  interested, 
would  be  quite  agreeable  to  the  boys  ;  far  from  partaking 
of  the  drudgery  inherent  in  the  present  repetition  lesson, 
it  would  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  natural  concomitant 
of  all  reading — to  learn  and  make  one's  own  some  of 
the  finest  passages.  It  is  hardly  a  Utopian  fancy  to 
imagine  that  some  boys  would  increase  their  repertoire 
by  adding  pieces  of  their  own  choice  to  those  jointly 
approved  by  the  class;  and  a  "period"  devoted  to 
the  rehearsal  of  such  passages  in  school  would  prove  an 
interesting  entertainment. 

If  some  such  general  reform  of  home-work  were  to 
take  place  our  young  boys  would  henceforward  be 
relieved  from  over-pressure  ;  they  would  feel  on  leaving 
the  school  gates  that  their  day's  work  was  done  ;  their 
play  in  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  would  be  un- 
alloyed by  the  sense  of  labour  shirked,  or  impending 
toil.  And  when  the  evening  drew  to  a  close,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  tire  of  their  games,  they  would  not 
unwillingly  have  recourse  to  their  reading-books — and 
would  thus  be  laying  the  foundation  of  a  valuable  (and 
it  would  seem  fast  vanishing)  habit — that  of  spending 
leisure  time  in  intellectual  amusement. 


The  Fabian  Education  Group  has  organised  a  series  of 
lectures  for  this  session  on  "  National  Education."  One 
lecture  a  month  will  be  given,  at  Clifford's  Inn  Hall,  Strand, 
W.C.  The  lecture  for  November  is  on  Wednesday, 
November  25,  at  8  p.m.  It  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Romney 
Green,  B.A.Camb.,  on  "  The  Aim  of  Education  in  the 
Socialist  State."  A  discussion  will  follow  the  lecture.  The 
remaining  fixtures  are  as  follows  :  Lectures  III.  and  IV., 
"  The  Present  System — A  Critical  Statement."  Lecture 
III.,  "In  Reference  to  Higher  Education."  Lecturer : 
Dr.  Edwards,  H.M.I.  Board  of  Education.  Wednesday, 
December  16,  1908.  Lecture  IV.,  "  In  Reference  to  Ele- 
mentary Education."  Lecturer :  Mrs.  L.  Haden  Guest, 
Supervisor  of  Teaching,  London  Day  Training  Colleges. 
January  1909.  Lectures  V.  and  VI.,  "  The  Socialist  Solu- 
tion." Lecture  V.,  "  Organisation  and  Machinery."  Lec- 
turer :  Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  Assistant  Educational  Adviser, 
L.C.C.  February  1909.  Lecture  VI.,  "  Curricula  and 
Staff."  Lecturer :  Mr.  R.  Bray,  L.C.C.  March  1909. 
Admission  free.     Visitors  welcomed. 
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The  Assistant  Teachers' 
Conference 

Very  appropriately,  in  view  of  the  high  service  rendered 
to  the  community  during  an  existence  of  eighteen  years, 
the  Conference  of  the  National  Federation  of  Assistant 
Teachers  recently  held  in  Manchester  was  preceded  by 
a  civic  welcome  to  the  delegates. 

An  opportune  innovation — the  extension  of  the 
Conference  over  two  days— enabled  the  president's 
address  to  secure  the  attention  it  merited. 

In  all  there  were  some  500  delegates,  representing 
more  than  18,000  certificated  assistant  teachers. 

The  president,  Mr.  H.  Pearson,  of  Liverpool,  confined 
his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  questions  of  the  supply  and 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  evil  of  large  classes, 
"  leaving,''  as  he  said,  "  the  so-called  Education  Bills  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  militant  clerics  and  the  pseudo- 
educational  politicians." 

In  connection  with  the  bursar  system,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  intending  teacher,  after  spending  four  years  in 
an  approved  secondary  school,  proceeds  to  the  university 
or  training  college  for  a  further  period  of  three  years, 
so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  possesses  sound 
academicial  qualification,  but  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  pedagogy.  While  wel- 
coming this  broadening  of  the  basis  on  the  purely 
academical  side  of  the  primary  teacher's  equipment, 
Mr.  Pearson  pertinently  asked  why  twelve  months  of 
the  period  of  training  for  secondary  school  work  should 
be  spent  in  practical  teaching  while  no  such  demand 
was  made  of  those  who  passed  direct  to  a  primary 
teachers'  training  college  from  a  secondary  school  ? 
A  further  grave  defect  in  the  bursar  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  young  people  are  often  found  to  be  utterly 
unsuited  for  the  teaching  profession  on  the  completion 
of  the  academical  course  ;  and  it  is  advisable  that,  before 
taking  up  a  bursary  on  the  completion  of  the  secondary 
school  course,  each  candidate  should  be  placed  for  a 
short  period  in  a  school  as  probation  teacher.  Principal 
teachers  and  inspectors  would  then  report  on  the  fitness 
of  each  candidate,  with  the  consequence  that  unsuitable 
students  might  be  able  to  take  up  more  congenial 
occupations  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Pearson  rather  severely  criticised  the  universities 
for  the  tendency  towards  specialising  which  marks  the 
usual  three-year  courses  of  study.  Teachers  are  often 
compelled  to  take  special  courses  having  little  con- 
nection with  their  professional  duties  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  a  pass  degree  for  teachers  could  include  such 
subjects  as  education  and  its  connection  with  psychology, 
physiology  and  hygiene.  In  this  respect  the  speaker 
evidently  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  audience, 
many  members  of  which  have  strongly  advocated  the 
claim  of  Education  in  Britain  to  a  distinct  faculty, 
such  as  already  exists  in  American  universities. 

In  discussing  the  evil  of  large  classes,  Mr.  Pearson  was 
satisfied  with  the  modest  ideal  of  a  class  of  forty  children 


for  each  fully  trained  teacher ;  and  upon  this  basis  he 
maintained  that  the  teacher  would  be  able  to  approach 
the  child  individually.  On  the  following  day  this 
question  was  debated  in  greater  detail.  Instances  were 
given  of  the  existence  of  classes  containing  sixty,  seventy 
and  eighty  pupils.  Mr.  Denne  pointed  out  that  while 
in  secondary  schools  classes  are  restricted  to  thirty-five 
children,  50  per  cent,  of  the  classes  in  primary  schools 
contain  more  than  sixty  children,  and  only  10  per  cent, 
less  than  forty.  By  comparing  the  actual  number  of 
pupils  in  average  attendance  with  each  certificated 
teacher,  it  was  stated  that  throughout  England  and 
Wales  there  were  sixty-three,  in  Scotland  fifty-five, 
and  in  Welsh  intermediate  schools  sixteen.  Public 
attention  was  also  called  to  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  unqualified  teachers  in  primary  schools. 
Mr.  Dakers  condemned  the  inactivity  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  this  matter  :  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  are  fully  qualified  for  their  work, 
while  people  who  have  failed  in  every  other  walk  of 
life  are  allowed  to  serve  in  the  elementary  schools  as 
"  supplementary  teachers." 

Mr.  Ewing,  quoting  from  the  latest  returns  of  the 
Board,  pointed  out  that  there  were  80,000  teachers  at 
work  in  the  country  who  do  not  possess  the  certificate 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  number  of  children 
who  are  being  "instructed"  by  such  teachers  was 
2,600,000.  Miss  J.  F.  Wood  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that 
reform  will  not  be  secured  until  the  profession  itself  is 
convinced  that  effective  educational  work  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  supplementary  teachers.  Sometimes 
principal  teachers  favour  the  employment  of  unqualified 
assistants  because  they  possess  the  teacher's  tempera- 
ment ;  but  this,  unless  accompanied  by  a  sound  edu- 
cation, is  useless  for  educational  purposes. 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  making  certificated  teachers 
Civil  servants  in  order  to  secure  them  more  equitable 
conditions  of  service  was  rejected  after  a  strong  speech 
in  opposition  made  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  maintained  that 
nearly  all  educational  progress  has  been  made  through 
the  emulation  of  local  authorities  who,  refusing  to  be 
limited  by  the  minimum  of  an  education  code,  have 
boldly  sought  ideals  of  their  own.  Another  objection 
urged  against  the  proposal  was  the  restriction  of  civil 
and  political  liberty  which  its  adoption  would  entail 
on  teachers. 

A  resolution  urging  every  education  authority  to 
grant  to  certificated  teachers  the  right  to  administer 
corporal  punishment,  if  necessary,  was  generally  ap- 
proved. Perhaps  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  most 
aptly  expressed  by  Mr.  Hudson,  who  said  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  teachers  wished  to  claim  this  right 
permanently,  as  under  ideal  conditions  of  instruction 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  corporal  punishment 
in  the  schools. 

Two  other  important  resolutions  were  passed.  The 
first,  dealing  with  the  Provision  of  Meals  for  Necessitous 
Children  Act,  urged  upon  local  authorities  the  vital 
importance  of  putting  the  Act  into  force  at  once.  Mr. 
Coad  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  some  sixty  children  in  one 
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of  his  classes,  the  majority  of  whom,  though  starving, 
were  too  proud  to  apply  for  a  free  meal.  Other  speakers 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  educating  children  who 
were  hungry,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  money  incurred 
in  the  attempt.  Attention  was  called  to  the  clause  in 
the  Act  which  provides  that  money  expended  on  the 
feeding  of  children  from  the  rates  may  be  recovered 
from  the  parents  when  they  are  able  to  pay. 

The  second  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
urged  the  importance  of  an  increased  Government 
grant  to  primary  schools,  provided  that  the  amount  of 
the  said  grant  should  in  no  case  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education 
in  any  area.  In  addition,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
special  difficulties  of  highly  rated  areas  should  be  met 
by  an  additional  subsidy.  An  amendment  expressing 
approval  of  the  advantages  of  local,  as  opposed  to 
central,  control  was  lost. 

On  the  whole,  this  Conference  marked  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  breadth  of  view  displayed,  sectional 
grievances  being  wisely  subordinated  to  the  more  vital 
questions  which  directly  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
young.  The  social  side,  too,  was  well  organised.  In 
addition  to  the  public  welcome  extended  to  the  Confer- 
ence, there  was  a  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  a  Conference  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  many  prominent  educationists 
and  representatives  of  various  social  activities,  including 
local  members  of  Parliament. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  cheque  for  £20,  collected 
from  the  delegates,  was  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
relief  fund  for  the  unemployed.* 


Some  of  the  Practical  Uses  of 
Modern  Languages 

By  Guy  Shepperton,  B.A.,  C.E. 

In  a  former  number  of  School  the  writer  ventured  to 
put  forward  the  claims  of  German  as  the  most  useful 
language  with  which  an  average  Englishman  should 
be  acquainted.  There  are  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
who  consider  that  there  are  other  languages  of  equal, 
or  even  greater,  importance. 

After  all,  it  depends  on  a  man's  vocation,  to  a  great 
extent,  whether  German  or  some  other  language  is  most 
beneficial  to  him  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  or  in- 
dependence. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  engineering  in  its  various 
branches — civil,  mechanical,  mining  and  electrical.  A 
civil  engineer  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  survey 
for  a  proposed  line  of  railway  or  other  work  in  any 

*  The  Handbook  of  the  National  Federation  of  A  ssistant  Teachers 
(post  free,  6d.,  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Boulter,  Warwick  House, 
Leicester)  provides  much  valuable  information  concerning 
primary  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
seen  by  all  practical  educationists,  and  more  especially  by  those 
who  contemplate  taking  posts  in  public  primary  schools. 


part  of  the  world  ;  and  having  done  that,  he,  or  some  of 
his  fellows,  will  probably  have  to  construct  it.  As 
native  labour  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  employed, 
at  least  a  conversational  knowledge  of  their  language 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  same,  of  course,  applies 
in  the  case  of  any  other  engineers. 

So  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  where,  outside  of 
English-speaking  countries,  an  engineer  is  likely  to  be 
employed,  and  then  we  can  see  what  language,  or 
languages,  he  will  need  most. 

At  one  time  British  railway  engineers  were  in  great 
demand  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  many  a 
Russian,  German,  French  and  Spanish  line  has  been 
constructed,  and  probably  worked  for  a  time,  by  our 
pioneer  railway  engineers  of  half  a  century  ago.  But 
now,  having  learnt  all  we  had  to  teach  them,  our  neigh- 
bours of  these  countries  have  no  longer  any  need  of  our 
services  as  instructors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  able 
to  teach  us  much. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  clever  French  and 
German  engineers — the  former  the  inventors,  or  first 
practical  adaptors,  of  ironclad  warships,  submarines, 
dirigible  balloons  and  motor-cars,  and  who  are,  besides, 
second  to  none  in  their  artistic  treatment  of  all  public 
buildings  and  works  ;  while  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  run  us  close  on  the  sea, 
and  that  their  ships  of  all  classes  are  no  whit  behind 
our  own  in  speed  or  size. 

So,  although  a  British  engineer  may  still  occasionally 
obtain  some  work  in  Europe — particularly  in  Spain  or 
Scandinavia — we  may,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
dismiss  it  from  our  thoughts  and  seek  the  New  World 
for  virgin  ground. 

Here  we  find  some  rising  States  whose  industries  and 
public  works  are  largely  financed  by  British  capital 
and  worked  by  British  enterprise.  The  principal  of 
these  countries  are  Mexico  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Both  are  Spanish-speaking,  both  are  energetic,  and,  for 
that  part  of  the  world,  well-governed  countries.  The 
former  has  a  population  of  13,000,000,  and  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  both  import  and  export  trade  is  with 
Great  Britain.  There  are  in  the  country  about  12,000 
miles  of  railways,  45,000  miles  of  telegraph  and  27,000 
of  telephone  lines.  These  have  been  financed,  con- 
structed and  are  now  worked  chiefly  by  English  and 
American  financiers  and  engineers,  and  in  all  probability 
will  continue  to  be  so  controlled. 

Mexico  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals,  mining  being 
carried  on  in  twenty-four  of  the  thirty  States  into  which 
it  is  divided.  Hence  we  find  many  mining  engineers 
in  the  country,  the  majority  of  whom  are  either  English 
or  Americans.  There  are,  besides,  many  factories  for 
cotton,  tobacco,  &c,  at  work,  the  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  for  which  comes  from  England. 

In  the  Argentine  we  find  about  the  same  number  of 
miles  of  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  but  they  are  even 
more  British  in  origin  than  those  of  Mexico,  where  the 
Americans  have  established  a  firm  footing,  which  they 
mean  to  keep.  There  are,  too,  some  300  miles  of  electric 
tramways. 
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Most  of  the  public  works  in  the  Argentine,  including 
railways,  tramways,  docks,  drainage  and  water-supply, 
have  been  constructed  by  English  engineers,  and 
afterwards  worked  by  them,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
considerable  field  here  in  the  future. 

By  far  the  largest  trade  here,  too,  is  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain,  particularly  that  in  frozen  meat,  with 
all  its  accompanying  machinery. 

There  are  some  22,000  English  in  the  Republic — 
about  ten  times  as  many  as  in  Mexico — who  are  re- 
presented by  six  English  newspapers  in  Buenos  Ayres 
alone. 

The  other  Republics  of  South  and  Central  America 
are  also,  with  one  exception,  Spanish-speaking.  Of 
these,  Chili  and  Peru  are  by  far  the  most  important,  as 
they  alone  offer  openings  for  enterprise  to  the  engineer 
and  settler. 

The  exception  mentioned  above  is,  of  course,  the 
immense  country  called  Brazil,  where  Portuguese  must 
be  acquired  by  the  foreigner  if  he  is  to  succeed.  It 
is,  however,  a  country  but  ill  adapted  to  the  northern 
European,  and  at  present  is  in  a  backward  state  of 
development. 

To  the  engineer  to-day  a  knowledge  of  French  is 
useful  chiefly  because  it  enables  him  to  read  the  many 
excellent  technical  books  and  papers  in  that  language, 
and,  provided  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to  converse  with  engineers  should  he  visit 
the  country.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  German. 

In  neither  French  nor  German  colonies  are  there  any 
openings  for  foreign  engineers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  Spanish  is 
the  best  practical  language  for  an  engineer  to  acquire, 
but,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  a  good  sound  know- 
ledge of  both  French  and  German  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful ;  indeed  the  former  language  should  prove 
especially  helpful  to  a  man  settling  or  working  in 
Eastern  Canada,  where  there  is  a  French-speaking 
population  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  people. 

The  commercial  man  should  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  and  German — particularly  the  latter,  for  he 
meets  pushing  German  competitors  everywhere  ;  and 
to  any  one  with  a  South  American  connection  Spanish 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  with  Portuguese  for  Brazil. 

Italian,  Dutch,  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
Russian  are  of  less  importance,  as  the  commercial  folk 
of  these  countries  speak  and  write,  if  not  English  at 
least  French  or  German.  Therefore  let  the  business 
man  seek  to  perfect  himself  in  French,  German  or 
Spanish,  according  to  circumstances,  but,  again,  if  he 
is  familiar  with  all  three,  so  much  the  better  for  his 
position  and  prospects. 

As  to  naval  and  military  officers  the  only  languages 
they  need  trouble  much  about,  as  a  rule,  are  French 
and  German. 

There  are  many  officers,  usually  qualified  interpreters, 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  Japanese,  Russian,  Dutch, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  not  to  mention  Arabic  and  the 
various  Indian  languages,  but  with  a  good  practical 
(i.e.,  conversational)  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 


or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  them,  the  average 
modern  officer  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  well  equipped. 

Although  Oriental  languages  are  somewhat  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article,  we  cannot  entirely  omit  all 
mention  of  them ;  for,  putting  aside  the  immense 
importance  to  us  of  our  Indian  Empire,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  so-called  "yellow  danger"  is 
ever  present  with  us  and  yearly  becomes  more 
insistent. 

Taking  India  first,  the  soldier,  official,  business  or 
professional  man  in  most  cases  spends  his  life,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  in  that  country,  and  it  is  of  course  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  learn  one  or  more  of  the  couple 
of  dozen  useful  native  languages.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  Hindustani  will  be  sufficient  for  his  needs, 
but  should  he  have  to  study  any  other  he  has,  as  a  rule, 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  do  so. 

China,  at  the  present  time,  offers  a  splendid  field  of 
enterprise  to  the  commercial  man  or  engineer.  Its 
possibilities  are  boundless  and,  wonderfully  fertile  and 
well  watered  as  it  is  and  with  its  teeming  and  industrious 
population,  there  is  every  probability  that  in  time — 
how  long  hence  who  can  say  ? — China  may  be  the 
mightiest  power  on  earth.  There  are  already  con- 
structed, chiefly  by  British,  but  partly  also  by  French, 
German  and  Belgian  engineers,  some  4000  miles  of 
railway,  and  many  other  lines  have  been  projected  ; 
there  are  also  about  14,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  figures  we  may  safely 
urge  the  enterprising  young  Briton  to  study  the  Chinese 
language  in  his  leisure  moments  ;  then,  say  after  five 
years'  residence  in  the  country,  he  will,  perhaps,  just 
begin  to  appreciate  its  charms  ! 

Japan  offers  no  opening  now  for  foreigners,  although 
not  many  years  ago  engineers  and  shipbuilders  had 
some  chance  of  work  there.  Now  she  can  even  build 
her  own  battleships.  Traders  to  those  parts  and 
military  and  naval  officers  cannot  make  much  mistake 
if  they  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
Japanese  language.  Japan  will  not  be  denied  a  front 
seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Nations. 

The  roving  members  or  "free-lances"  of  other 
professions  than  those  named  are  few  and  need  not  be 
considered  here  ;  but,  from  what  the  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  show,  he  hopes  to  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  most  generally  useful  languages  are  German,  Spanish 
and  French,  and  he  ventures  to  think  that  the  order  in 
which  they  are  set  down  is  that  of  their  practical 
importance. 


Change  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Parliamentary- 
control  of  the  Education  Office.  No  sooner  has  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood  begun  to  get  a  grip  of  his  work  than  he  is  transferred  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan. 
We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  these  frequent  changes 
are  a  mistake.  They  tend  to  throw  the  policy  of  the  Board 
too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  permanent  officials,  who,  however 
able  and  well-intentioned  they  may  be,  are  sure  to  become 
undesirably  autocratic  if  they  are  saddled  with  responsibilities 
that  belong  to  others. 
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Our  Schools 

XXXIV.  Lancing  College 

Beati  Mundo  Corde 

The  idea  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Woodard  in  found- 
ing the  group  of  schools  which  bear  his  name  was 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  a  sound 
education  for  the  stress  of  life  in  which  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  predominant. 
Towards  this  end  he  spent  his  life  in  collecting  funds 
and  building  colleges,  arranging  these  so  that  their 
gates  should  be  opened  to  parents  that  were  needy, 
moderately  well  off  or  well-to-do.  To  be  more 
precise,  at  some  of  the  Woodard  schools  the  fees 
are  nominal,  at  others  they  are  low,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  group  we  find  Lancing  with  economic 
arrangements  similar  to  those  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional establishments  of  England.  And  the  aim  of 
the  authorities,  just  as  was  the  aim  of  the  founder, 
is  simply  to  make  boys  feel  that  their  religion  is 
a  potent  factor  in  their  lives,  not  only  while  they 
dwell  secure  on  the  summit  of  the  Sussex  Downs 
but  when  they  shall  have  gone  forth  into  the  world 
where  the  lessons  of  boyhood  are  too  often  forgotten 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  careless  throng.  And  too, 
more  serious  than  the  laughter,  the  grim  spectres 


of  Atheism  and  Socialism  hover  threateningly  over 
our  faith  in  God  and  King  and  Empire  ;  Canon 
Woodard  must  have  "  dipped  into  the  future  " 
sixty  years  ago  and  foreseen  these  things  and  with 
what  weapons  they  should  be  fought. 

Unlike  many  founders  of  public  schools  Woodard 
was  wonderfully  happy  in  his  choice  of  situations. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  fully  realised  than  at  Lancing, 
where  one  gazes  straight  out  across  green  fields  at 
the  azure  sea  below,  with  the  towns  of  Shoreham 
and  Worthing  on  the  left  and  right  hand,  hazily 
visible  at  a  safe  but  convenient  distance.  Behind 
are  the  downs  rising  and  falling  like  angry  billows, 
with  here  and  there  a  lonely  farmstead  borne  upon 
their  breast.  And  down  in  the  hollows  corn-fields 
sprinkled  with  poppies  or  yellow  masses  of  mustard 
break  the  monotony  of  the  verdant  panorama. 
Trees  are  few  and  far  between  upon  these  rolling 
hills,  but  the  actual  College  estate,  extending  to 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  is  happily  blessed 
with  long  rows  of  giant  elms  among  which  nestle 
the  school  farm  and  its  beautiful  old  pond  beloved 
of  carp  and  moor-hen.  The  school  buildings  are 
large  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  being  all  faced  with 
flint  and  giving  to  the  quads  a  grey,  peaceful  appear- 
ance. Dining-hall,  Great  School,  Library  have  been 
erected  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  countless  minor 
establishments  such  as  gymnasium,  swimming-bath 
and  armoury,  together  with  the  various  houses, 
complete  the  central  block.  Of  the  Chapel  it  would 
need  a  master  hand  to  write.  Cathedral-like  in 
appearance,  it  somewhat  dwarfs  the  other  buildings, 
but  its  internal  beauty  makes  full  atonement  for 
that.  Gradually  it  is  nearing  completion,  the  work 
progressing  only  as  the  funds  come  in,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  many  boys  now  in  the 
school  will  attend  its  opening  service.  As  far  as 
out-door  life  is  concerned  Lancing  is  equally  happy  ; 
there  is  a  fine  cricket  and  football  field  and  others 
of  less  pretensions,  and  upon  the  actual  premises 
are  two  rifle  ranges,  one  up  to  five  hundred  yards, 
to  say  nothing  of  ample  accommodation  for  boys* 
gardens,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  corps,  and  for 
camping  out  in  summer. 

The  boys  are  divided  up  into  three  houses,  Head- 
master's House,  Second  House,  and  School  House. 
The  latter  is,  for  the  purposes  of  competitions, 
again  split  up  into  "  News  "  and  "  Olds."  The  fees 
at  these  three  houses  vary  slightly  in  an  ascending 
scale  from  the  first-named  to  the  last.  With  the 
exception  of  dinner,  when  all  sit  down  together,, 
meals  are  taken  in  the  separate  houses. 
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The  day  at  Lancing  starts  with  early  school  at 
7.15  ;  breakfast  comes  at  8,  chapel  at  9  ;  from  9.30 
to  1.45  morning  school  ensues,  with  an  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  11.  Afternoon  school  lasts 
from  4  to  6  in  winter,  and  from  4.30  to  6  in  summer. 
Evening  chapel  follows  immediately,  and,  after 
that,  tea  at  6.30  ;  there  are  two  evening  schools  or 
times  for  preparation,  one  from  7.15  to  8.45,  the 
other  from  9  till  9.50.  On  Sundays  there  are  three 
services,  at  8,  n  and  5.30,  and  one  lesson  of  half 
an  hour's  length  at  10  a.m.  We  are  blessed  with 
three  half-holidays  in  the  week  throughout  the  year, 
and  on  Saints'  Days  school  lasts  only  from  10  to  12. 

In  writing  the  story  of  a  school  one  is  always 
anxious  to  lay  a  finger  on  some  points  in  which  it 
differs  from  others.  In  the  case  of  Lancing  one 
has  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  school  fosters  three 
interests  which,  though  undoubtedly  indulged  in 
at  other  public  schools,  are  too  often  swamped  in 
an  athletic  morass.  The  first  of  these  is  music  ; 
I  think  that  with  justice  I  may  state  that  the  school 
choir  maintains  an  excellence  which  is  seldom  found 
outside  cathedral  walls,  while  the  concerts  given 
by  the  Musical  Society  in  the  summer  and  winter 
terms  attract  larger  audiences  than  can  be  seated 
with  convenience.  Every  effort  is  also  made  to 
render  the  contingent  which  Lancing  supplies  to 
the  Officers'  Training  Corps  worthy  of  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  the  school.  As  to  how  far  this  attempt  is 
successful  it  is  not  for  the  present  writer  to  state, 
though  it  may  be  permissible  to  mention  that  this 
year  Lancing  were  fourth  at  Bisley  and  gained  a 
first,  two  seconds  and  a  third  in  various  military 
competitions  held  at  the  Public  Schools  Camp.  Out 
of  195  boys  in  the  school  there  are  some  180  volun- 
tary members  of  the  corps,  and  two  hours  out  of 
the  school  time-table  are  allowed  each  week  for 
military  work.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  every  night  of  the  school 
year  the  band  plays  selections  after  tea,  while  the 
Last  Post  is  invariably  sounded  by  massed  bugles 
at  9  p.m.  Thirdly,  the  facilities  given  for  swimming, 
both  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Adur  and  in  the  bath, 
are  eagerly  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  spare  time  is  spent  in  life-saving  drill 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  other 
public  school  of  note  which  allows  its  members  to 
keep  pets.  At  Lancing  every  encouragement  is 
extended  to  those  whose  inclinations  lead  them  in 
this  direction.  A  piece  of  waste  ground  was  some 
years  ago  reclaimed  by  a  society  now  called  the 


Field  Club ;  a  number  of  gardens  belonging  to 
individual  boys  have  been  maintained  there  ever 
since,  attractively  grouped  about  a  pond  of  gold- 
fish. Cages  and  hutches  of  various  design  complete 
this  miniature  zoo  and,  though  this  society  contains 
far  more  drones  than  workers,  there  are  many 
earnest  gardeners  and  fanciers  among  the  boys. 
Dogs  alone  are  a  prohibited  luxury,  but  many  and 
various  pets  put  in  an  appearance.  I  have  known 
of  a  mongoose,  snakes,  lizards  and  hawks  ;  mice, 
magpies  and  jackdaws  are  common,  but  the  greatest 
favourites  are  rabbits  and  fowls,  so  long  as  the  latter 
produce  eggs.  Quite  separate  from  the  Field  Club 
is  the  Scientific  Society,  which  holds  meetings  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  members  on  every  Sunday 
night  in  the  winter,  and  which  is  even  progressive 
enough  to  produce  its  own  magazine.  Naturally 
this  society  is  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the 
Modern  Side,  while  the  School  Magazine  is  always 
edited  by  a  member  of  the  Classical  Side.  The 
rival  editors  do  not  invariably  display  that  courtesy 
to  each  other  in  their  leading  articles  which  is  so 
notorious  between,  say,  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  out-of-school  interests 
I  must  make  mention  of  the  Debating  Society  with 
its  fortnightly  meetings,  its  occasional  mock-trials 
and  electioneering  campaigns.  Neither  should  I  be 
doing  justice  to  life  at  Lancing  if  I  did  not  allude 
briefly  to  the  spirit  of  companionship  which  exists 
between  boys  and  masters.  Living  as  most  of  us 
do  together  in  one  large  isolated  block  of  buildings 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  rest  from  the  little  world 
we  live  in.  It  may  be  that  study  doors  are  worn 
almost  through  by  importunate  knuckles,  that 
at  times  one  wishes  oneself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sahara  where  "  orders  for  boots "  are  scarcely 
necessary,  and  "  allowances  "  are  not  dispensed  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  society  of  perpetual 
youth  old  age  refuses  to  advance.  No  one  grows 
old  at  Lancing,  and  such  is  the  fascination  of  this 
little  down-land  colony  that  the  staff  are  strangely 
loath  to  quit  it  even — in  the  words  of  a  great  and 
familiar  writer — "  for  important  promotion  else- 
where." The  soft  grey  walls,  the  colour-laden  hills, 
the  elm-trees  noisy  with  the  rooks,  inspire  an  affec- 
tion that  is  irresistibly  strong,  and  life  at  Lancing 
is  inseparably  associated  with  love  of  Lancing.  In 
spite  of  the  countless  shortcomings  of  the  scholastic 
profession  it  has  always  these  great  compensating 
advantages,  the  pleasure  which  we  must  take  in 
our  actual  occupation  and  the  loyalty  to  a  locality 
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which  it  imposes  upon  us.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  bank-clerk  growing  to  love  the  grim  walls  which 
conceal  his  daily  task  or  a  city  man  quitting  Thread- 
needle  Street  with  anything  akin  to  sorrow,  but  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  find  the  schoolmaster 
who  has  not  an  affection  and  reverence  for  his  school. 
Neither  are  these  feelings  confined  to  those  whose 
lot  is  cast  among  ancient  foundations  ;  they  are 
present  equally  in  the  school  of  last  century  and  in 
the  school  that  has  survived  half  a  thousand  years  ; 
they  are  springing  up  in  the  school  that  was  founded 
but  yesterday.  And  Lancing  has  no  claims  to  a 
staid  antiquity  in  spite  of  the  love  she  inspires  in 
those  who  serve  her ;  it  was  but  in  1848  that  she 
first  came  into  existence  down  in  the  heart  of  Shore- 
ham,  and  it  was  even  some  few  years  later  that  her 
pupils  climbed  the  hill  to  the  residence  that  had 
been  prepared  for  them. 

The  intervening  years  have  not  been  altogether 
times  of  a  prosperity  which  stagnates  ;  they  have 
been  rather  an  occasion  for  showing  metal,  for 
defeating  adversity,  for  a  struggle  which  in  the  end 
is  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  those  that  fight.  Emble- 
matic of  her  career  are,  perhaps,  her  earliest  sons, 
those  who  started  down  in  the  hollow  and  climbed 
up  on  to  the  hill. 

The  government  of  the  college  may  appear  to  the 
uninitiated  a  little  complicated,  but  in  reality  the 
system  is  plain  enough.      The  Corporation  of  St. 
Nicolas,  consisting  of  Provosts  and  Fellows,  reigns 
over  all  the  Woodard  schools  ;    from  among  them 
a  Chapter  is  chosen  foi  the  guidance  of  each  particu- 
lar group  of  schools,  and  each  individual  college 
has  its  own  committee  which  meets  on  the  premises 
and   deals  with  all  ephemeral  questions.     Of  the 
headmasters  who  have  held  sway  in  recent  times, 
mention   must   be   made   of   Dr.    Saunderson,   who 
remained  at  Lancing  for  six  and  twenty  years  ;    of 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  McKenzie,  who,  after  leaving  us, 
was  appointed  first  to  the  post  of  honour  at  Durham 
School  and  next  to  the  headmastership  of  Upping- 
ham ;  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  came  over  from 
the  Church  of  England  School,  Melbourne,  back  to 
the    mother   country.      But    to    those    who    know 
Lancing  as  she  is  to-day,  the  most  familiar  name 
is  that  "of  Mr.  B.  H.  Tower.     Educated  as  a  boy  at 
Lancing,  he  returned  to  us  from  Sedbergh,  where 
he  had  been  an  assistant  master  for  many  years. 
Since  taking  office  in  1902,  he  has  more  than  doubled 
the  numbers  in  the  school,  a  record  of  success  which 
he  himself  would  call  superficial,  but  which,  even 
if  it  was  merely  so,  is  severely  tangible.     Combining, 


as  he  does,  wit  and  generosity,  sympathy  and  an 
intense  earnestness  in  his  work,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  compels  affection  and  unasked- 
for  service  from  every  master,  boy,  or  servant  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  "  A  prince  of  good 
fellows,"  I  am  constrained  to  call  him  even  if 
thereby  I  set  the  scholastic  world  a-trembling  for 
its  dignity.  But  at  Lancing,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  one  long  retains  youth,  even  its  inanities, 
even  to  the  talking  of  slang  ;  and  however  it  may 
sound,  the  phrase  is  used  not  without  reverence. 

Alan  R.  Haig  Brown. 


Parents,  from  a  Headmistress's 
Point  of  View 

By  M.  L.  S. 

As  a  class,  perhaps,  parents  get  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  abuse,  but  the  meekest  and  most  charitable 
headmistress  will  hardly  deny  that  their  peculiarities 
in  connection  with  their  children's  school  life  are  many 
and  trying.  Their  general  attitude  towards  education, 
indeed,  makes  one  long  for  a  properly  organised  system 
by  means  of  which  parents  and  teachers  might  arrive 
at  some  degree  of  mutual  understanding.  In  Japan, 
we  are  told,  "  most  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
hold  a  conference  with  parents  once  a  term  to  explain 
to  them  what  the  school  desires  the  children  to  do 
and  to  hear  what  the  parents  wish  the  school  to  do."  * 
This  seems  a  remarkably  sensible  plan,  and,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  would  probably  have  a  good  effect  in  England 
as  well. 

In  justice  to  the  average  father  and  mother,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  sins  with  regard  to  their  chil- 
dren's education  are,  more  often  than  not,  sins  of 
thoughtlessness  rather  than  of  malice  prepense.  A 
person  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  large  numbers 
finds  difficulty  in  realising  the  importance  of  method 
in  organisation,  and  the  impossibility  of  upsetting  the 
school  time-table  to  suit  the  convenience  of  individual 
cases.  The  average  parent  rarely  understands,  by  the 
unaided  light  of  nature,  why  the  school  authorities 
cannot  undertake  to  provide  special  and  separate 
teachers  for  his  offspring  on  every  possible  and  impos- 
sible occasion.  If,  however,  in  response  to  the  amiable 
request  that  Amy  may  leave  off  Latin  and  give  extra 
time  to  French  conversation,  the  principal  will  but  take 
the  trouble  to  point  out  the  unreasonableness  of  expect- 
ing to  unite  all  the  advantages  of  private  tuition  with 
the  comparatively  low  fees  of  a  school,  he  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  pacified.  The  head  of  a  school  needs,  above 
all  things,  to  be  broad  of  mind  and  capable  of  seeing 

*  See  March  number  of  School:  "The  Parent,"  by  J.  L 
Paton,  M.A. 
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things  from  points  of  view  other  than  her  own.  For 
that  parents  have  their  points  of  view  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  their  position  and 
limitations,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  as  little  aggres- 
sive and  objectionable  as  most  of  them  are.  What  we, 
as  educators,  need  to  do,  is  to  set  forth  in  clear  and 
forcible  terms  our  aims  and  objects  in  keeping  schools, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  some  such  elementary 
principles  as  the  following  : 

(1)  That  though,  as  long  as  body  and  soul  have  to 
be  kept  together,  the  financial  side  of  our  work  cannot 
be  utterly  ignored,  money-making  is  far  from  being  our 
chief,  much  less  our  only,  consideration. 

(2)  That  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  all  concerned  for 
parents  to  bring  any  just  cause  of  complaint  directly 
to  the  principals  than  it  is  to  discuss  and  exaggerate  it 
with  the  help  of  other  parents. 

(3)  That  it  would  be  worth  while  for  them  to  try  to 
understand  why  science,  Latin  and  mathematics  are 
recognised  branches  of  a  good  education,  and  not  to 
imagine  that  their  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  is  mere 
whim. 

(4)  That  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  time-table 
of  a  whole  form  to  be  changed  because  one  family  out 
of  fifty  elects  to  have  lunch  half  an  hour  earlier  or  later 
than  the  rest. 

(5)  That  it  is  impossible  to  keep  special  teachers  for 
the  "  unemployed  "  whose  parents  do  not  wish  them 
to  learn  the  subjects  proper  to  their  form. 

(6)  That  it  is  unfair,  when  a  teacher  has  given  time 
and  energy  to  grounding  a  child  in  the  drudgery  of 
French  or  Latin  grammar,  suddenly  to  issue  a  request 
that  some  "more  useful"  subject,  such  as  painting, 
should  be  taken  instead. 

(7)  That  in  order  to  produce  good  results,  home 
authorities  must  co-operate  with  those  of  the  school. 
To  disparage  or  discuss  teachers  in  front  of  the  children 
is  the  height  of  bad  policy  and  bad  taste. 

(8)  That  school  reports  are  meant  to  be  reliable 
criteria  of  the  pupil's  progress  rather  than  fulsome 
and  flattering  testimonials.  An  unsatisfactory  report 
should  be  taken  as  a  guide  and  warning,  and  not  as  a 
deadly  insult  to  the  parent. 

(9)  That  "  purring  when  pleased  "  is  a  virtue  greatly 
to  be  desired  in  a  parent.  Even  teachers  are  human 
and  need  encouragement. 

These  and  many  other  apparently  simple  precepts, 
if  disseminated  among  the  parents,  could  hardly  fail 
to  smooth  the  path  of  the  private  school  principal. 
There  would,  however,  always  be  left  a  considerable 
percentage  of  unsatisfactory  parents  of  a  type  only  too 
familiar. 

The  head  of  a  school,  like  a  physician,  often  has 
occasion  to  observe  that  children  "  choose  their  parents 
very  badly."  The  clever  child  is  not  seldom  afflicted 
with  a  father  and  mother  utterly  callous  to  the  claims 
of  education,  and  the  mother  of  a  mathematically 
inclined  daughter  craves  that  her  offspring  may  shine 
in  the  domestic  arts  and  parlour  tricks.  "  I  really 
cannot  see  the  good  of  Maria's  going  on  with  geometry," 


she  says  with  an  engaging  smile.  "  It  isn't  as  though 
it  would  ever  be  of  the  least  use  to  her.  Would  you 
kindly  allow  her  to  give  the  time  to  painting  instead  ?  " 
And  this  when  Maria,  though  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
sense  of  form  and  colour,  is  the  burning  and  shining 
light  of  the  mathematics  class !  To  reason  kindly  but 
firmly  with  this  annoying  parent  is  a  bootless  task. 
She  smiles  and  smiles,  but  remains  unmoved.  On  no 
account  can  she  encourage  Maria  to  be  a  blue-stocking. 
One  of  her  cousins  has  lately  taken  her  B.Sc,  and  she 
dresses  atrociously  and  does  her  hair  shockingly ! 
"  Now  I  really  couldn't  have  Maria  looking  like  that, 
could  I  ?  "  she  exclaims  with  pleasing  inconsequence, 
and  considers  the  subject  closed. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  an  intellectual  father  an 
unkind  Fate  often  bestows  children  astonishingly 
lacking  in  brains.  This  kind  of  parent  is  generally 
anxious  for  his  daughter  to  enter  for  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sible examinations.  Possessed  of  brains  himself,  he 
finds  it  hard  to  realise  his  child's  lack  of  the  same 
commodity.  He  studies  her  report  and  discusses  its 
every  detail  with  pathetic  persistence,  and  one  feels  a 
brute  in  having  perforce  to  break  to  him  the  fact  of  her 
intellectual  shortcomings.  Being  a  man  of  sense,  he 
acquiesces  in  the  inevitable  and  goes  sadly  on  his  way. 
"  Why,"  one  asks,  "  is  he  not  the  father  of  Maria, 
whose  abilities  would  be  a  never-failing  source  of  joy 
to  him  ?  and  why  did  not  Providence  bestow  his  empty- 
headed  Dorothy  upon  the  butterfly  mother  who  will 
never  be  able  to  appreciate  the  studious  Maria  ?  " 

Comparatively  few  parents  have  any  esteem  for 
studies  the  results  of  which  are  of  an  intangible  and 
elusive  nature.  Mathematics  and  Latin,  in  particular, 
come  in  for  an  undue  share  of  contempt,  and  the  follow- 
ing gem  is  but  a  type  of  many  which  continually  confront 
the  headmistress : 

"  Dear  Miss  A., — Gertrude  finds  algebra  very  puzz- 
ling, so  will  you  please  allow  her  to  leave  it  alone  ? 
I  do  not  think  she  will  ever  need  it,  and  her  big  sisters 
do  not  learn  it. 

"  Yours  sincerely." 

The  weak  but  fond  parent  who  is  afraid  of  her  chil- 
dren is  no  uncommon  type  of  the  present  day.  She 
(or  it  may  be  he)  is  generally  extremely  affable  in  her 
dealings  with  the  headmistress,  and  does  not  conceal 
her  admiration  for  a  being  mighty  enough  to  prevail 
upon  girls  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  wholesome  hour 
every  night.  "  I  can't  think  how  you  manage  it,  dear 
Miss  A.,"  she  says  with  emotion.  "  You  really  must 
have  a  marvellous  influence  over  girls.  Why,  at  home 
I  can  never  get  Ethel  to  bed  before  10.30,  and  yet  at 
school  she  seems  to  go  off  quite  happily  at  9  o'clock  !  " 

Another  mother  of  this  type  appeared  overjoyed 
when  the  headmistress  remonstrated  with  her  on  allow- 
ing her  young  daughter  of  seventeen  to  spend  most  of 
her  spare  time  in  promenading  the  pier  and  sea-front. 
"  I  have  been  quite  worried  about  it  myself,"  she 
responded,    "  but   one   doesn't   like   to   be   too  strict. 
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Would  you  mind  writing  to  me  about  it.  Evelyn  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  impressed  if  I  can  show  her  that 
you  disapprove."  Thus  does  the  feeble  parent  shift 
her  responsibilities  ! 

The  mother  who  aims  at  social  advancement  is 
common  (often  in  more  senses  than  one  !).  She  calls  to 
expostulate  with  the  principal  on  the  "  mixed  "  class 
admitted  to  the  school  graced  by  her  daughters.  Her 
remarks  are  almost  invariably  prefaced  by  the  some- 
what surprising  statement,  "Now,  you  know,  Miss  A., 
I  am  not  in  the  least  snobbish."  She  then  proceeds 
to  explain  that  under  no  circumstances  can  she  allow 
her  children  to  wear  the  same  hat-band  as  Jessie  W., 
the  chemist's  daughter.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand that  in  our  position  it  will  not  do,"  she  says,  and 
forthwith  gives  notice  for  the  said  daughters.  You 
can  hardly  believe  your  ears  as  visions  of  the  shop 
once  kept  by  the  father  of  this  high  and  mighty  lady 
rise  up  before  you,  but  with  a  heroic  effort  you  choke 
back  your  indignation  and  refrain  from  giving  your 
opinions  free  vent.  A  few  days  later  you  are  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  W.,  wife  of  the  despised  chemist. 
She  also  begins  by  remarking  that  she  is  not  snobbish, 
but  could  it  be  arranged  for  her  daughter  to  go  home 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest  as  she  does 
not  like  her  to  be  seen  walking  through  the  town  with 
the  child  of  a  hotel-keeper  inhabiting  the  same  street. 
Long  practice  in  crushing  down  angry  passions  alone 
enables  you  to  arrange  matters  amicably  without 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  express  in  good  round 
terms  your  views  on  the  subject. 

Then  there  is  the  amiable   but  vapid   and  tactless 
mother  who  calls  to  say  how  pleased  she  is  with  your 
school  in  most  respects,  but  fears  that  the  Second  Form 
mistress  does  not  quite  understand  the  sensitive  organi- 
sation of  her  little  Janie.     If  she  doesn't  get  her  sums 
right  the  first  time,  will  we  kindly  not  worry  her  to  do 
them  again  as  she  is  so  highly  strung  and  sensitive. 
As  she  has  not  neglected  to  bring  the  highly  strung  and 
sensitive  Janie  with  her,  and  appeals  to  her  for  corro- 
boration of  the  annoyance  to  which  arithmetic  subjects 
her,  the  situation  is  distinctly  embarrassing.     You  are 
obliged  to  say  flatly  that  you  cannot  discuss  any  teacher 
in  front  of  a  child,  and  to  affront  the  sensitive  one  by 
despatching  her  to  play  in  the  garden  until  such  time 
as  the  interview  shall  be  over.     Happily  this  kind  of 
parent  is,  as  a  rule,  nothing  worse  than  silly,  and  soon 
yields  to  the  representations  of  a  stronger  mind.     Of  a 
much  more  objectionable  though   less   common   type 
is  the  unreasonable  and  exacting  parent.     This  type 
takes  the  direst  umbrage  because  her  daughter  is  unable 
to  speak  French  like  a  native  after  learning  for  two 
years.     Her  child,   perhaps,  has  but   meagre  musical 
abilities,  but  this  most  annoying  kind  of  parent  casts 
reflections  on  the  school  because  Gladys'  performances 
are  not  brilliant  when  "  her  cousin,  who  is  three  months 
younger,   can  play   a  whole   Beethoven   Sonata  from 
memory  !  " 

In  this  case  argument  is  useless.     Such  a  parent  is.  to 
be  borne  with  resignedly,  and  her  fussiness  regarded  as 


a  kind  of  malady.  She  is  generally  possessed  of  aft 
only  child  upon  whom  she  concentrates  attention  and 
vigilance  enough  for  an  enormous  family,  and  who, 
were  it  not  for  the  wholesome  neglect  of  boarding-school 
life,  would  assuredly  perish  before  her  prime  from  over- 
much care.  She  bitterly  resents  the  fact  that  the 
school  authorities  do  not  provide  brains  as  well  as 
education,  and  is  filled  with  indignation  when  her  child 
fails  to  distinguish  herself  at  the  annual  prize-giving. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  set  down  this  type  as  men- 
tally afflicted,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  displays  an  astonish- 
ing shrewdness  in  money  matters  and  keeps  an  eagle 
eye  on  school  expenses.  The  beginning  of  the  holidays 
generally  brings  a  voluble  letter  bewailing  various  items 
in  both  bill  and  report.  Gladys'  appearance  and 
manners,  her  inability  to  talk  French  like  a  native,  as 
well  as  her  deficiencies  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata  line, 
are  deplored.  The  mother  thinks  her  looking  thin 
(forgetting  that  last  holidays  she  regretted  her  ungainly 
fatness),  and  doesn't  at  all  like  the  way  she  does  her 
hair.  Her  report  she  considers  most  unsatisfactory — 
cannot  understand  how  she  can  be  ninth  in  arithmetic 
when  at  her  last  school  (a  dame  school,  by  the  way) 
she  was  always  second,  if  not  first.  Then,  surely  is. 
is  too  much  to  pay  for  carriage  of  luggage  when  in  their 
village  an  omnibus  takes  the  same  trunk  nearly  two 
miles  for  gd.  Our  charges  for  hair-cutting  and  sham- 
pooing, too,  she  considers  exorbitant,  when  quite  a 
good  shampoo  powder  can  be  bought  for  id.,  and  so  on 
ad  nauseam. 

All  this  is  very  trying,  and  one  begins  to  feel  that 
hewing  stones  on  the  king's  highway  would  be  vastly 
more  enjoyable  than  keeping  a  school,  when  the  next 
post,  perhaps,  brings  a  letter  from  another  kind  of 
parent.  This  one  has  no  words  to  express  her  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  and  care  lavished  upon  her  children, 
who,  she  is  sure,  would  not  make  so  much  progress  or 
be  so  happy  at  any  other  school  in  England.  Then 
once  more  does  life  seem  worth  living  to  the  harassed 
principal. 

Fortunately,  these  letters  are  far  more  common  than 
those  of  the  grumbling  kind,  or  a  headmistress's  life 
would  be  a  short  and  sombre  one.  Many  parents  are 
as  sensible,  sympathetic  and  appreciative  as  others 
are  the  reverse,  and  a  large  proportion  even  of  these 
latter  are  not  incurable  if  only  the  school  authorities 
will  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  situation  fairly  and 
squarely  before  them,  and  make  a  personal  effort  to 
arouse  in  them  a  rational  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
education. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  How  to 
Become  a  Teacher  tit  a  Public  Elementary  School  fad.),  which 
gives  in  a  convenient  form  all  the  information  that  is  necessary 
for  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  also  to  answer  the  points  most  frequently 
raised  by  teachers  in  their  communications  with  the  Board. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  a  similar  guide  for  secondary 
teachers  is  in  process  of  compilation. 
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Common  Room  Papers 

As  the  Boy  sees 

By  Frank  Elias 

The  school-boy  is  often  credited  with  certain  attributes 
which  he  does  not  possess,  and  denied  the  credit  of 
certain  others  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  owns. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  a  sense  of  humour,  though 
really  he  has,  and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  have, 
none.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  intuitions,  whereas 
he  has  many.  It  is  in  these  intuitions  that  the  sense 
of  humour,  if  at  any  time  it  comes,  will  take  root. 

In  only  one  respect  is  the  school-boy  a  grown  man. 
He  feels  the  sense  of  relationship  which  exists  between 
two  men  before  him.  That  he  does  this  will  be  seen 
with  a  very  little  observation.  Two  men  converse,  a 
boy  being  near.  An  argument  may  be  proceeding.  Now 
the  average  school-boy  has  but  a  tincture  of  chivalry. 
Bullying  he  dislikes,  but  between  two  men,  particularly 
if  the  encounter  is  not  physical  but  mental,  he  will 
always  take  the  side  of  the  one  he  feels  to  be  stronger. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  argument,  or  "  chaffing  match," 
has  begun  the  boy  knows  whose  part  he  will  take  ;  he 
applauds  the  strong  man's  points  and  looks  coldly  at 
those  of  the  other.  He  does  all  this  with  one  important 
proviso,  namely,  that  the  victory  of  the  weak  man  will 
in  no  way  contribute  to  his  own  betterment. 

Emotion  always  precedes  thought.  We  set  down 
relationships  existing  between  two  persons  we  meet 
long  before  we  have,  so  to  speak,  our  mind's  consent. 
The  school-boy  does  the  same.  The  difference  between 
him  and  ourselves  is  merely  that  his  opportunities  are 
less.  But  he  makes  the  most  of  them.  I  have  often 
seen  on  boys'  faces  a  look  of  the  most  intense  eagerness 
to  grasp  a  relation  between  two  men  who  encounter 
one  another.  The  boy  is  really  much  more  interested 
in  them  than  we  are  ;  but  his  regular  practice  is  small. 
Apart  from  chance  relationships,  he  is  confined  to  his 
parents  and  his  schoolmasters.  Almost  every  boy 
takes  the  relations  between  his  parents  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  probably  feels  their  lives  are  a  little  dull, 
and  while  he  is  fond  of  them  it  yet  never  occurs  to  him 
that  they  are  interesting.  There  are  thus  left  his 
masters  at  school. 

And  now  his  opportunities  are  not  wasted.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say,  indeed,  that  if  the  school-boy  were  to 
study  other  subjects  as  he  studies  the  relations  existing 
between  his  masters,  he  would  be  fit  for  the  university 
three  years  before  the  normal  time.  Those  relations 
he  can  read  like  a  book.  But  the  matter  that  interests 
him  most,  that  engages  the  whole  of  his  intuitive  equip- 
ment, is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  head- 
master and  his  staff. 

The  person  who  discovers  the  exact  number  of  exist- 
ing types  of  men  has  probably  discovered  the  number 
of  existing  types  of  headmasters.  To  divide  them  into 
classes  would  be  vain.  But  one  type  will  be  recognised 
•easily  enough — the  master  who,  while  combining  many 


excellent  qualities  of  head  and  pleasant  qualities  of 
heart,  hungers  for  popularity.  If  he  has  an  easy  and 
kindly  manner,  and  is  also  firm,  it  is  probable  that  the 
popularity  he  desires  is  his.  But  if  he  has  no  such 
manner,  or  if  an  assistant  has  it  in  so  markedly  superior 
a  degree  as  to  create  unfavourable  comparisons,  he 
has  to  cherish  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  he  is  not  the 
boys'  favourite.  Then  perhaps  comes  jealousy  of  the 
younger  masters,  and  a  failure  to  back  up  one  of 
the  latter  when  the  junior  is  called  upon  to  maintain 
discipline. 

The  weakness  for  popularity  now  begins  to  work 
harm.  It  first  of  all  harms  the  Head  ;  it  reduces  his 
intellectual  importance  and  mitigates  his  moral  force. 
Then  it  embitters  the  junior  masters,  not  only  against 
the  chief,  but  against  the  system  of  education  in  the 
abstract.  They  begin  to  lose  sight  of  any  early  ideals 
they  have  had.  The  thought  that  the  responsibilities  of 
future  generations  of  thinkers  and  writers  lies  upon 
them  is  thrown  off.  They  are  now  merely  earning 
their  living,  and  in  a  very  unpleasant  way.  Finally, 
the  effect  upon  the  boy  is  bad.  He  at  once  feels'ihe 
Head's  relations  with  the  younger  men,  and  moreover 
he  appraises  these  relations  at  their  true  value  ;  for  we 
all  of  us  despise  the  very  evil  qualities  we  ourselves 
harbour. 

He  knows  that  the  Head  is  the  weaker  man.  It  is  a 
mental  shock  of  a  kind.  He  had  thought  the  "  H.M." 
to  be  the  intellectual  and  moral  headmaster  of  his 
imagination.  True,  his  disappointment  is  not  on  ethical 
grounds  ;  he  is  possibly  rather  amused.  But  he  is- 
certainly  surprised.  He  begins  to  reconstruct  his 
ideas,  and  finally  he  discovers  that  the  persons  who 
are  set  over  him  are  much  as  he  is  ;  and  henceforward, 
though  he  may  offer  an  outward  respect,  it  is  not  a 
genuine.  And  thus,  though  the  headmaster,  apart 
from  his  own  weakness,  is  really  an  idealist,  and  truly 
hopes  not  merely  to  water  the  growth  of  a  boy's  know- 
ledge but  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  himself  impotent.  His 
fine  ambitions  will  be  set  at  nought ;  the  earth  will 
continue  parched.  His  opportunity  is  gone.  For  now 
the  school-boy  knows  him  better  than  he  knows  himself. 


The  Geographical  Association,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  the  improvement  of  geographical  teaching,  has  arranged 
to  hold  monthly  meetings  of  members  in  London.  The 
first  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Friday,  November  13,  at  8.15 
p  m.  at  the  London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  late  director 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  has  kindly  consented 
to  deliver  an  address  to  teachers  of  geography.  Professor 
John  Adams,  the  principal  of  the  London  Day  Training 
College,  has  agreed  to  preside.  Non-members  of  the 
Association  interested  in  improved  methods  of  geographical 
instruction  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Full  particulars  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Association  may  be  obtained  from  the  honorary  corre- 
spondence secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Unstead,  39  Greenholm 
Road,  Eltham. 
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More  Haste,  Less  Speed 


?? 


By  Mary  Ridout 

We  are  so  full  of  zeal  for  teaching  our  children  so  many 
things  !  They  must  learn  foreign  languages  or  they 
cannot  thoroughly  master  their  own.  They  must  study 
Nature,  for  what  else  can  so  add  interest  and  delight  ? 
They  must  know  the  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  their 
race  to  enable  them  to  judge  fairly  in  the  various 
concerns  of  human  life.  They  must  study  the  geog- 
raphy of  all  lands,  for  this  way  lies  a  very  mine  of  in- 
terest and  enlightenment.  They  must  learn  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  best  poetry  that  has  been  written  to 
help  them  rise  above  the  sordid  and  the  low.  They 
must  learn  Euclid  because  it  trains  the  reasoning 
faculty.  They  must  be  well  trained  in  all  branches  of 
mathematics  because  these  will  be  useful  in  their  after 
life.  They  must  learn  some  handwork  because  up-to- 
date  common  sense  demands  it,  and  above  all,  they 
must  learn  gymnastics  to  counteract  the  evils  of  so 
unnatural  a  life  as  that  of  the  class-room.  And  so  we 
labour  at  our  increasingly  complex  task  and  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  supplying  the  children  with 
material  which  will,  better  than  anything  else,  enrich 
their  after  lives.  We  multiply  subjects  till  the  school 
work  forms  not  a  part  but  the  whole  of  the  child's 
life.  The  typical  gesture  of  the  school-girl  is  a  frantic 
tearing  of  the  hair  in  her  struggle  to  "  get  through  " 
and  the  chronic  state  of  the  teacher  is  weariness.  Boys 
bear  the  pressure  with  more  equanimity  and  scheme 
to  evade  work  where  they  cannot  easily  compass  it. 
Every  teacher  realises  the  peculiar  value  of  his  own 
subject  and  does  his  utmost  to  support  its  claim  to  a 
prominent  place  on  the  time-table  ;  and  so  the  merry 
game  goes  on  ! 

Now  and  then  a  prophetic  voice  cries  aloud  that 
awakened  interest  and  developed  powers  are  what 
matter  most.  The  teacher  replies,  "  My  subject  is 
peculiarly  necessary  to  the  development  of  such  and 
such  faculty,"  and  returns  with  renewed  ardour  to  his 
work. 

From  the  condition  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  there 
was  the  veriest  minimum  of  education  in  this  country, 
there  has  been  a  steady  widening  of  the  scope  of  the 
school  within  purely  scholastic  limits  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  the  pendulum  has  reached  the  limit  of  its 
swing  and  is  on  the  turn.  The  moment  has  come  to 
ask  the  next  question,  namely,  what  are  the  most 
valuable  powers  which  the  teacher  has  to  develop  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  consider  what  the 
average  man  or  woman  most  needs  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  life  a  success  in  the  truest  sense.  Now  the 
first  condition  of  the  normal  life  of  every  man  and 
woman  is  work  ;  and  the  power  of  concentrating  all  his 
thoughts  and  interest  upon  his  work  is  the  first  essential 
to  success.  If  his  work  is  to  ennoble  his  life  as  well  as 
to  supply  his  physical  needs,  he  must  have  learned.to 
find  joy  in  the  perfect  doing  of  it  rather  than  in  the  end 


to  be  gained  by  it.  Moreover,  effective,  valuable  work 
will  be  deliberate,  not  a  feverish  race  with  time,  and  it 
will  be  guided  by  the  knowledge  and  the  ideals  of  the 
worker. 

Now  it  should  not  need  much  argument  to  show  that 
the  present  system,  with  its  high  pressure  and  over- 
crowded curricula,  is  not  the  best  calculated  to  develop 
powers  of  this  nature. 

Froebel  taught  us  how  it  might  be  done,  but  we  have 
not  had  the  patience  to  pursue  his  method  beyond  the 
very  earliest  stage.  With  children  up  to  the  age  of 
about  seven,  we  let  Froebel  have  his  way  and  we  set 
the  children  to  make  such  things  as  their  little  hands 
are  equal  to.  If  we  are  faithful  to  the  master  we  are 
careful  to  give  as  much  of  the  knowledge  which  bears 
upon  the  work  in  hand  as  the  children  are  capable  of 
receiving,  both  to  add  interest  and  to  widen  through 
this  channel  their  range  of  experience :  and  we 
also  supply  intelligent  motive  for  the  work.  Be  it 
observed,  work,  knowledge  and  motive  are  to  be  con- 
nected. It  is  not  to  be  one  lesson  in  hand-work  with 
manual  dexterity  as  aim,  followed  by  another  lesson 
in  geography  or  science  with  knowledge  as  aim,  or  a 
moral  lesson  to  instil  right  motive  !  Thus  dissociated, 
each  would  lose  its  chief  value.  And  when  the  child 
passes  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  form  in  the 
school  proper,  Froebel's  natural  system  is  in  most  cases 
dropped.  The  child  is  not  now  set  to  produce  the  best 
thing  he  can — the  only  natural  and  dignified  form  of 
human  activity — he  has  to  enter  the  race.  The  teacher 
says,  "  You  have  only  played  in  the  kindergarten,  now 
you  must  begin  to  work,"  and  what  he  means  is,  "  You 
must  make  haste  to  learn  to  spell,  to  write  easily,  to 
read  unhesitatingly,  to  do  many  kinds  of  sums  readily, 
and  to  know  your  French  verbs  so  that  you  will  be 
ready  to  pass  on  to  the  next  form  at  the  proper  time." 
And  so  the  race  is  begun  and  it  grows  swifter  and  more 
strenuous  to  the  end — the  end  being,  probably,  the 
London  Matriculation.  All  through  these  years  we  are 
in  great  danger  by  this  system  of  cultivating  habits  of 
hurry  and  superficiality.  The  work  under  such  con- 
ditions cannot  be  done  for  its  own  sake  and  we  are 
bound  to  own  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  encouraged  to  keep 
in  mind  the  position  in  the  class,  the  number  of  marks 
or  "excellents"  he  may  win.  All  this,  it  is  claimed,  is 
healthy  rivalry  and  stimulates  effort.  But  rivalry 
belongs  to  games,  not  to  true  work,  and  effort  may  be 
better  stimulated  by  such  strong  motive  as  the  deep- 
rooted  and  natural  impulse  to  produce  a  perfect  thing. 

We  are,  in  our  schools,  fostering,  or  at  least  failing 
to  combat,  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  society  at 
the  present  day,  namely,  the  lowered  standard  of 
workmanship  and  the  dissociation  of  commercial  and 
industrial  life  from  accepted  standards  of  justice  and 
honour. 

To  provide,  then,  for  this  first  condition  of  human 
life,  namely,  work,  the  school  has  much  to  do.  It  has 
not  only  to  cultivate  the  power  of  self-directed  activity, 
but  it  has  to  dignify  work  by  associating  with  it  right 
motive  and  guiding  principle. 
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The  basis  of  every  school  system  should  be  some 
industry  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  abundant 
co-operation  and  scope  for  spontaneity.  Not  until  we 
are  able  to  do  this  can  we  perform  our  first  duty  to  the 
child,  namely,  to  teach  him  how  to  work  well,  in- 
telligently and  conscientiously. 

But  if  work  be  a  condition  of  normal  human  life — 
at  least  in  our  Western  world — physical  health  is  a 
condition  of  true  success  in  every  department  of  life, 
and  this  is  not  overlooked  at  the  present  day.  Every 
school  gives  attention  to  physical  development,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  best  steps  are  taken  to  ensure 
it.  We  have  legislated  against  insanitary  buildings 
and  have  even  appointed  medical  officers  to  take  special 
care  of  the  health  of  children  in  elementary  schools. 
But  in  our  secondary  schools  there  is  also  great  need  of 
wise  counsel.  It  is  not  want  of  air  nor  want  of  exercise, 
but  excessive  nerve  strain  which  is  the  danger  there. 
The  studies  are  engrossing,  often  exciting;  girls  par- 
ticularly often  work  with  feverish  excitement.  From 
this  they  rush  to  games,  not  free,  spontaneous,  out-door 
play,  but  organised  games,  in  which  they  are  urged  to 
do  their  utmost  and  blamed  if  they  are  seen  to  flag  ;  so 
that  they  pass  only  from  one  form  of  excitement  to 
another.  If  the  hockey-match  left  our  High  School 
girls  only  healthily  muscle-tired  it  would  be  good,  even 
allowing  for  broken  faces.  But  the  wear  and  tear  of 
nerve  is  not  so  readily  recognised  nor  so  easily  repaired 
as  muscle  fatigue.  And  good  nerves  are  incomparably 
more  important  to  every  woman  than  either  muscle 
development  or  fresh  air,  excellent  and  necessary  as 
these  undoubtedly  are. 

In  the  case  of  boys  the  danger  is  less,  perhaps  non- 
existent :  their  nerves  are  stronger  and  they  are  far 
less  easily  worked  upon  either  by  games  or  studies  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  excitement  of  competition. 
But  society  is  beginning  to  see  that  healthy  women  are 
not  produced  by  excessive  study  balanced  by  excessive 
exercise,  and  is  fain  to  say  to  the  school-mistress,  "  Let 
Nature  be  your  teacher." 

The  teacher  replies  that  there  is  great  moral  value  in 
all  strenuous  effort,  and  by  that  magic  word  "  moral " 
she  takes  all  the  wind  out  of  her  opponent's  sails  for  the 
moment.  Let  us  talk  less  about  "  morals  "  and  see  to 
it  that  we  do  what  is  sane.  Let  us  banish  from  our 
schools  the  curse  of  hurry  and  strife  which  prevents  the 
digestion  of  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  food.  We 
must  resolutely  curtail  the  curriculum,  not  only  by 
reducing  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  but  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  matter  prescribed  in  any  one  subject. 

Take  a  whole  hour  for  the  matter  which  hitherto  has 
been  allowed  only  half  an  hour.  When  the  subject  has 
been  grasped  in  all  its  bearings  by  free  discussion  with 
the  teacher,  the  class  might  be  required  to  summarise 
the  lesson  orally.  This  would  take  some  time  if  perfect 
English  be  required,  and  the  summary,  when  arrived 
at,  might  be  written  down  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  preparatory  to  the  most  careful  writing  out  of 
a  fair  copy.  In  such  a  lesson  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained  may  be  small,  but  there  has  been  no  scramble 


to  "  get  through  "  a  certain  number  of  pages ;  the  work 
has  been  done  deliberately,  and  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing the  perfect,  though  perhaps  very  short,  essay. 
From  such  a  lesson  the  children  will  go  with  an  appetite 
for  more  knowledge  because  they  have  not  been  crammed, 
and  with  minds  ready  for  more  good  work  because  they 
are  free  from  the  excitement  of  rivalry  or  haste.  This 
suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  merely  to  indicate  one 
of  many  ways  in  which  our  school  methods  might  be 
made  more  conducive  to  health,  mental  and  physical. 

But  we  have  not  exhausted  the  elements  which  go  to 
enrich  human  life.  The  physically  healthy  worker, 
though  his  work  be  of  the  highest  quality,  still  needs 
knowledge  of  men  in  other  times  and  in  other  lands  to 
extend  his  range  of  experience  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  at  least  one  aspect  of  Nature.  He  will  need,  too, 
the  power  of  entering  by  sympathy  into  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  others,  but  this  last  lies  very  near  those 
springs  of  life,  the  spiritual  and  sublime,  which  deeper 
sink  and  higher  rise,  and  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
any  school  organisation  and  therefore  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

But  let  us  remember  that  knowledge,  to  be  of  real 
value,  has  to  be  worked  into  the  life  by  experience, 
and  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  mass  of  material  with 
which  we  load  our  boys  and  girls  that  they  are  able  in 
subsequent  years  to  make  their  own  in  this  way.  It 
is  largely  the  reading  which  follows  school  years  which 
enriches  the  life.  The  work  of  the  school  teacher  is  to 
cultivate  valuable  habits  and  to  give  such  taste  of 
knowledge  as  will  create  a  hunger  for  more.  The  over- 
zealous  teacher  is  only  like  the  fond  but  injudicious 
parent — given  to  overfeeding  the  child  ! 


The  Case  of  the  Defective 

Child  By  H.  Leather 

One  of  the  saddest  and  gravest  outstanding  problems 
of  the  day  is  the  continuous  weakening  of  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  fibre  which  constitutes  modern 
civilisation. 

The  steady  increase  of  lunacy  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  physical  condition  of 
English  people  generally  ;  and  the  statistics  provided 
by  recent  census  returns,  together  with  the  annual 
recruiting  returns,  prove  in  a  very  startling  manner  that 
the  progress  recorded  by  the  great  industrial  nations  is, 
in  its  fundamental  aspects,  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  higher  standard  of  life,  with  its  assumption  of 
yesterday's  luxury  as  to-day's  necessity,  the  lax  organi- 
sation of  philanthropic  activities,  our  laissez-faire 
policy  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  child-bearing 
women  in  factories  and  workshops  in  company  with 
the  "  half-timer  "  of  tender  years,  have  all  played  a 
part  in  sustaining  and  propagating  the  weaklings  of 
civilisation. 
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\  From  the  standpoint  of  the  social  reformer  it  would 
be  a  fascinating  occupation  to  discuss  each  of  the 
points  enumerated  in  full  detail,  but  as  the  hope  of  the 
nation  rests  with  the  little  ones,  the  educationist  will 
find  much  practical  advantage  in  considering  how  the 
weak-minded  child  is  affected  by  the  existing  school 
system. 

Every  teacher  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  back- 
ward type  of  pupil,  and  many  have  knowledge  of  the 
type  which  may  be  classed  as  defective  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  define  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the 
first  class  comprises  those  children  who  have  a  definite 
sense  of  responsibility  in  what  they  undertake  ;  and 
their  innate  slowness  of  conception  is  not  so  fatal  as, 
in  later  life,  to  prevent  them  earning  a  living.  In  a 
physiological  sense  such  cases  would  be  normal.  Of 
the  second  class  it  may  be  suggested  that  there  is  a 
marked  presence  of  irresponsibility,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  accompanied  by  slowness  of  perception  ;  but 
there  is  nearly  always  some  physiological  defect — a 
faulty  formation  of  the  palate,  of  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing,  of  the  spine  or  of  the  skull,  which  causes  the 
pupil  to  be  insensible  to  the  usual  methods  of  the  school 
tutor.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  saddening  to  the 
earnest  teacher  than  the  reflection  that  he  is  utterly 
powerless  to  train  pupils  of  this  type  in  the  simplest 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  fact  that  mental  deficiency 
is  hopelessly  incurable  has  been  established  for  some 
time  by  high  medical  opinion,  and  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  teachers  in  schools  for  defective 
pupils.  On  this  account  certain  prominent  education 
authorities  have  replaced  highly  qualified  teachers  in 
such  schools  by  cheaply  paid  and  inefficient  substitutes  ; 
and  others  are  contemplating  the  same  economical 
policy.  The  conclusion  now  seems  general  that  the 
defective  child  can  only  be  taught  by  imitating  good 
examples.  The  assumption  that  good  habits  can  be 
better  acquired  from  the  unqualified  than  from  the 
qualified  teacher  seems  as  good  logic  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Education  not  long  ago, 
which  maintained  that  a  "  motherly  presence  "  and 
successful  vaccination  were  sufficient  qualifications  for 
infant  school  teaching. 

It  is  typical  of  the  problem  of  defective  children,  as 
it  is  of  many  other  social  evils  which  gnaw  at  the 
foundations  of  our  national  life,  that  the  greatest 
practical  reformer  should  be  a  woman. 

Miss  Dendy,  of  Manchester,  made  an  examination 
several  years  ago  of  nearly  40,000  school  children  and 
found  500  feeble-minded  children  in  school  attendance. 
These  figures  give  a  percentage  slightly  in  excess  of 
1.2  per  cent,  for  Manchester  primary  school  pupils,  but 
taking  into  account  those  cases  which  are  confined  to 
the  home,  Miss  Dendy  calculates  the  proportion  for  all 
children  of  school  age  at  2  per  cent. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  educationists  meet  when 
confronting  this  problem  is  the  absence  of  reliable 
statistics  upon  which  to  base  their  claim  for  legislative 
action. 


It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  about  250,000  persons  who  may  be 
accounted  as  of  deficient  intellect,  half  of  these  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  medical  certification  as  lunatics. 

Until  quite  recently  the  defective  child  was  untouched 
by  the  various  Education  Acts  which  were  passed  into 
law  ;  the  consequences  were  disastrous  ;  large  numbers 
of  unfortunate  children  were  able  to  evade  the  law  of 
compulsory  school  attendance,  many  of  them  surviving 
to  adult  life  in  a  condition  of  such  pure  animalism  as 
constituted  a  grave  menace  to  the  social  system,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  low  types  of  mental  organisation 
seem  to  be  accompanied  by  no  instincts  of  restraint  in 
the  propagation  of  species.  There  appear  to  be  small 
grounds  for  doubting  that  the  main  cause  of  mental 
defect  is  heredity.  It  is  a  fact  commonly  observed  that 
insanity  often  appears  in  certain  families  at  regular  or 
irregular  intervals  ;  but  whilst  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment frequently  yield  to  medical  treatment,  those 
classified  as  feeble-minded  are  almost  entirely  hopeless. 
The  offspring  of  defective  parents  are  usually  feeble- 
minded in  a  greater  degree  than  their  progenitors. 
Professor  Grossman  illustrates  this  fact  by  citing  two 
cases,  in  the  first  of  which  five  sisters  had  540  de- 
scendants, of  whom  76  per  cent,  were  criminals  and  20 
per  cent,  paupers  ;  in  the  other,  one  criminal  mother 
left  600  descendants,  200  of  whom  were  criminals,  and 
the  others,  idiots,  drunkards  or  paupers. 

As  illustrating  the  connection  between  crime  and 
mental  deficiency,  Miss  Dendy  further  points  to  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  in  English  gaols  are 
feeble-minded. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  persistence  of  a  few  enthusiasts 
in  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  this  blot  upon 
English  social  life,  legislation  was  enacted  which  provided 
special  treatment  for  defective  children  until  they 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

This  Act  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  provision  of 
special  schools  for  such  children  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  as  its  adoption  was  not  made  compulsory 
on  local  education  authorities,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  for  feeble-minded  children  in  many  thickly  popu- 
lated districts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  large  towns  have  founded 
special  schools  since  the  Act  was  passed  rather  upon 
experimental  bases  than  upon  courses  definitely  planned 
from  reference  to  the  educational  treatment  of  defective 
children  in  other  countries,  notably  America,  with  the 
consequence  that  there  has  been  much  waste  of  effort 
and  money.  The  initial  difficulties  were  enormous ; 
there  was  the  prejudice  of  parents  to  overcome  ;  to  many 
of  the  ignorant  class  the  sending  of  a  child  to  a  special 
school  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  personal  injury 
and  as  an  admission  that  the  child  was  undoubtedly  of 
deficient  intellect — a  point  which  is  conceded  seldom  or 
never  by  the  parents  immediately  concerned  ;  there 
were  parents,  however,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  children  who  were  congenital  idiots,  dangerous 
epileptics,  or  hopelessly  degenerate  in  body  or  mind,  or 
in  both. 
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The  children  in  the  pioneer  special  schools,  therefore, 
comprised  those  who  were  merely  very  backward  in  their 
mental  development,  those  who  were  mentally  defective 
but  of  harmless  habits,  those  who  were  subject  to  various 
fits  of  passion  and  physical  indisposition,  and  those  who 
were  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining  the  slightest  mental 
or  physical  exertion. 

The  arduous  nature  of  the  task  which  confronted  the 
teachers  may  well  be  imagined  ;  the  physical  strain  of 
dealing  with  cases  where  the  insane  fury  of  some  child 
was  for  the  moment  directed  against  the  person  of  some 
unfortunate  comrade  was  only  equalled  in  intensity 
by  the  ever  present  anxiety  of  the  teacher  as  to  what 
would  happen  next. 

Experience,  aided  by  reliable  medical  advice,  quickly 
pointed  to  the  advisability  of  a  strict  initial  classification 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  defective  schools  in  order 
to  secure  the  most  effective  results  from  the  application 
of  the  teaching  power.  Legislation  has  also  promoted 
the  education  of  defective  children  by  the  payment  of 
special  annual  grants. 

Although  the  working  of  special  schools  is  still  in 
some  respects  of  a  tentative  and  experimental  nature, 
the  splendid  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  organisers  have 
already  been  attended  by  striking  success.  Public 
attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  the  separation  of  epileptics  and 
those  mentally  defective  ;  sounder  classification  has 
resulted  in  violent  cases  being  rejected  from  the  special 
schools  altogether  ;  and  in  districts  where  the  edu- 
cational influence  of  women  is  sufficiently  strong, 
separate  schools  have  been  opened  for  the  instruction 
of  crippled  children.  In  addition,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  original  idea  maintained  by  some  supporters  of 
special  schools,  that  feeble-minded  children  could  be 
educated  up  to  a  standard  approaching  that  of  normal 
children,  was  based  on  reasoning  entirely  erroneous. 
This  truth,  however,  has  not  yet  been  grasped  by  our 
Government,  which  still  persists,  through  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  assuming  that  when  the  last  grant  on 
behalf  of  a  feeble-minded  child  aged  sixteen  years  has 
been  disbursed,  the  child  assumes  normal  intelligence 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  this  critical  age,  admittedly  the  most  momentous 
in  the  life  of  all  young  people,  the  protection  of  the  law 
is  practically  withdrawn  from  the  children  who  leave 
the  special  schools.  After-care  committees  have  been 
appointed  in  various  towns  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  defectives  when  they  have  left  school, 
but  the  results  hitherto  have  been  very  disappointing, 
favourable  reports  being  received  in  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated.  The  great  majority 
of  the  children  are  incapable  of  steady  application  in 
any  capacity,  the  result  being  that  after  a  few  temporary 
trials  in  various  posts,  the  unfortunates  fall  quickly  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployable,  where  they  become 
unconscious  but  prolific  contributors  towards  every 
phase  of  social  degeneration.  Our  grim  memorials  to 
their  life-work — the  workhouse,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
the  gaol — represent  only  a  tithe  of  the  evil  wrought 


by     lax    legislation     in     dealing    with    the     feeble- 
minded. 

As  there  are  approximately  six  millions  of  children  of 
school  age  in  this  country,  of  whom  some  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  are  of  the  defective  class,  it  appears 
from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  pro- 
vision for  only  one-tenth  of  these  is  made  in  special 
schools,  the  majority  apparently  being  left  either  as 
deteriorating  influences  upon  normal  school  children 
or  as  cases  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  by-laws. 

But  the  existing  special  schools  have  established  the 
essential  principle  that  children  of  feeble  mind  must  be 
placed  in  permanent  homes,  where  healthy  occupation 
and  pleasant  surroundings  may  be  substituted  for 
aimless  lives  and  vicious  associations. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  attempted  the  solution 
of  this  grave  problem  with  characteristic  thoroughness 
in  the  Waltham  School  for  the  feeble-minded  and  in 
similar  institutions.  A  large  farm  colony  with  2000 
acres  of  land  has  been  established  ;  the  inmates  help 
with  the  work  of  the  farm  and  even  assist  in  the  building 
of  sheds  and  other  erections  ;  laundry-work  and  bread- 
baking  is  carried  out  on  the  premises  by  the  girls  and 
women,  who  are  also  responsible  for  the  needlework, 
mending  and  darning  of  the  institution.  Large  quantities 
of  corn,  fruit  and  potatoes  are  annually  raised,  a  herd 
of  milch  cows  is  being  reared,  and  in  addition  to  working 
on  the  farm  the  men  and  boys  undergo  courses  of 
training  in  simple  Sloyd  and  manual  exercises,  whilst 
some  of  the  more  hopeful  cases  are  taken  in  band 
practice. 

It  would  seem  that  in  England  also,  the  policy  of 
segregating  the  feeble-minded  permanently  on  farm 
colonies  will  ultimately  be  adopted,  while  the  special 
day  schools  will  possibly  remain  for  the  instruction  of 
exceptionally  backward  children  ;  possibly,  also,  these 
schools  would  be  used  as  a  means  of  clearing  up  any 
doubtful  issues  which  might  arise  as  a  result  of  medical 
examinations  of  children.  But  the  vital  necessity  for 
any  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Government 
should  impose  a  strictly  defined  statutory  obligation 
on  every  local  authority  to  undertake  the  permanent 
care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

In  this  connection  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
which  was  appointed  nearly  four  years  ago,  appears 
most  opportunely. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  may  be  mentioned 
that  which  would  require  educational  authorities  to 
notify  cases  of  alleged  mental  deficiency,  any  such 
children  to  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
local  authority  ;  another  suggests  that  each  county  or 
borough  council  should  be  required  by  statute  to  make 
provision  for  the  care  and  control  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  ways  approved  by  the  central  board  of  control,  and 
to  appoint  for  this  purpose  a  statutory  committee  with 
co-opted  members,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  woman  ;  a 
third  recommendation  would  compel  each  county  or 
borough  council  to  provide  special  training,  or  make 
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summary  orders  for  the  reception  of  criminal  mentally 
defective  persons  in  institutions  under  the  committee's 
control.  The  attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  drawn  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  mentally 
defective  persons  against  sexual  crime  and  immorality, 
and  fresh  legislation  is  suggested  on  these  points. 

Which  all  means  that  at  last  some  effort  is  about  to  be 
made  to  approach  this  grave  problem  by  way  of  securing 
that  future  generations  shall  be  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Warford  Hall  experiment  in 
after-care  of  defective  children,  conducted  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the  Permanent 
Care  of  the  Feeble-minded,  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study  from  every  educationist  and  social  reformer. 

Reviews 

I.  An  Ancient  Atlas 

The  graphic  method  of  presenting  history  has  obvious 
advantages,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  suitable  to 
complicated  campaigns.     In  the  work  under  notice,* 
Dr.  Reich  endeavours  to  present  to  us,  by  means  of 
"  forty-eight  original,  graphic  maps,  with  elaborate  text 
to  each  map,  and  full  index,"  the  principal  wars  of 
ancient  history,  from  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  to 
the  Civil  War  of  Rome.     Many  of  these  wars,  notably 
the  Peloponnesian,  include  many  different  campaigns 
conducted  in  a  comparatively  restricted  area.     In  such 
a  case  it  is  obvious  that  clearness  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  multiplication  of  maps  to  a  degree  impossible 
in  such  a  volume  as  this.     Consequently  some  of  the 
maps  in  Dr.  Reich's  Atlas  are  so  complicated  as  to  be 
bewildering  rather  than  instructive.     For  instance,  in 
Map  V.,  the  third  of  those  showing  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  no  less  than  ten  lines,  denoting  movements  of 
fleets,  converge  upon  the  Piraeus  at  Athens,  and  at  least 
twelve  meet  in  Samos,  while  the  whole  coast  of  Grecian 
Asia  is  involved  in  a  complicated  tangle  of  lines.     In 
the  case  of  this  map,  as  also  in  a  less  degree  of  some  of 
the  others,  one  feels  that  the  desired  object  of  a  clear 
presentment  of  the  course  of  the  war  is  not  attained. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Atlas  lies  rather  in  the  simpler 
maps.      The  Persian  Wars,  for  instance,  are  easy  to 
follow,  and  the  movements  of  the  fleets  can  be  well  seen 
in  the  map  of  the  first  Punic  War.    The  maps  of  the 
second  Punic  War  are  also  fairly  clear,   though  the 
movements  of  the  armies  in  South  Italy  in  the  first  of 
the  three  maps  are  rather  difficult  to  follow. 

The  explanatory  text  is  clear  and  concise,  avoiding 
disputed  points,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  exact  route 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  traversing  the  Alps.  At  the  end 
are  excellent  maps  of  Rome  and  Athens,  also  a  map  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  title  of  which  occurs  the 
obvious  misprint  of  Maximae  for  Maxime.  Other 
misprints  which  we  have  noticed  are :   Bell.  Pelop. ,  text 

*  Atlas  Antiguus.  By  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  (Macmillan  and  Co., 
Ltd.     10s.  nett.) 


to  Map  II.,  428  B.C.,  Aft/yleneans  (sic) ;  Map  XXXVII., 
Insubrii  for  Insubres  (is  there  any  authority  for  this 
form  ?)  ;  and  Bell.  Punic.  Secund.,  text,  212  B.C., 
Cneius  Scipio  twice  for  Gnaeus. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Atlas  should  be  found  very 
useful  (in  spite  of  a  few  faults)  alike  by  teachers  and 
students  of  ancient  history. 

C.  H.  B. 

II.  A  History  of  Music 

Even  the  most  attractive  lectures  frequently  fail   to 
preserve  their  interest  when  they  appear  in  book  form, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Professor  Paine's  lectures 
on  musical  history,  delivered  in  Harvard  University, 
have  not  in  them  sufficient  originality  to  justify  their 
publication.*    The  work  before  us  is  only  a  portion  of 
what  the  author  had  in  mind  :  it  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  deals  with  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
music,  and  the  second  with  the  origin  of  Dramatic  and 
Oratorio  Music.     The  second  part  extends  only  to  the 
death  of  Schubert,  the  remainder  being  left  incomplete 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  author.     The  first  is  by  far 
the  best  part  of  the  work,  but  even  here  Dr.  Paine  does 
not  show  any  evidence  of  original  research.     Doubtless 
the  lectures  were  accompanied  by  musical  illustrations, 
and  the  want  of  these  is  seriously  felt  because  they  are 
not  easily  accessible  to    the    average  student.     The 
history  of  musical  notation  is  treated  at  some  length, 
and  we  are  shown  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
composers  in  early  days  had  to  contend.    There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  treatment,  or  maltreatment, 
of  sacred  and  secular  melodies  on  pp.  68-9.    The  merits 
of  Palestrina  and  Orlando  Lasso  are  duly  recognised, 
but  why  is  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater  held  in  such  light 
esteem  ?     Dr.  Paine  does  not  conceal  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  most  modern  development  of  music,  for 
he  tells  us  that   Cipriano  de  Rore,  a  composer  of   the 
sixteenth   century,    "  produced   sounds   equalled   only 
by  some  of  the  latest  modern  masters."    The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  less  interesting.     Too  much  space  is 
given  to  mere  conventional  criticism  of  the  best -known 
composers.     Dr.  Paine  seems  to  hold  Handel  in  higher 
esteem  than  Bach,  a  preference  that  many  of  his  readers 
will  be  unable  to  approve,  and  his  pronouncement  that 
Haydn's  realistic  crudities  in  The  Creation  are  more 
artistic  than  Bach's  orchestration  in  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  will  cause  most  people  to  rub  their  eyes.     We 
should  have  expected  to  find  some  mention  of  Grove's 
"  Schubert  Studies  "  in  the  chapter  on  that  composer. 
Throughout  the  book  there  are  numerous  quotations 
without  reference  to  their  source — a  most  reprehensible 
practice.     Perhaps  it  is  hardly  allowable,  in  dealing  with 
work  of  a  Harvard  professor,  to  protest  against  such 
words  as  acter,   remodeled,  uneqnaled,  gayeties  and  the 
like,  but  Heroic    Symphony  does  try  our  prejudices 
rather  severely.     We  have  noted  a  few  misprints  :   yd 
for  nth  on  p.  65  ;  necessary  for  unnecessary  on  p.  150. 

E.  A.  P. 

*  History  of  Music  to  the  Death  of  Schubert.    By  J.  K.  Paine, 
Mus.D.     (Ginn  and  Co.     8s.  6d.) 
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Minor  Notices 

Select  English  Classics.     By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.     (Claren- 
don Press.     Cloth  4c?.     Paper  3<2.) 

This  is  an  attractive  little  series,  cheap  and  good.  "  Cj  "  's 
name  on  the  cover  is  a  guarantee  in  itself  of  the  soundness 
of  the  selection,  and  his  introductions  are  terse  and  to  the 
point.  No  annotation  of  any  kind  is  attempted,  we  are 
glad  to  see  ;  and  the  authors  who  are  put  under  contri- 
bution are  to  a  large  extent  unfamiliar  to  school-boys, 
which  is  another  good  thing.  Any  series  that  gets  off  the 
beaten  track  is  to  be  commended. 

Revision  Notes  on  English  History.  By  F.  W.  Hadrill. 
(Methuen  and  Co.  is.) 
There  is  little  in  this  book  to  distinguish  it  from  many 
others.  A  string  of  dates  with  chapter -headings  attached, 
occasional  biographical  notes,  lists  of  battles  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  culminating  in  a  paper  of  "  spot  "  questions 
— that  is  all.  It  consists  of  the  veriest  dry  bones  of  history  ; 
no  doubt  it  will  serve  its  purpose  in  drawing  attention  to 
likely  examination  questions. 

Sentence  Analysis.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of  The  King's 
English.  (Clarendon  Press,  is.  6d.) 
We  welcome  this  little  book,  partly  because  it  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  order  both  in  thought  and  speech  for  the 
production  of  clear  language.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
a  knowledge  of  sentence  analysis,  which  must  be  based  on 
formal  grammar  ;  so  back  we  come  to  the  discarded 
"  grammar  book."  But  it  is  of  a  very  different  type  from 
the  books  of  our  youth  :  reason  and  common  sense  are 
substituted  for  a  collection  of  rules  and  exceptions  to  be 
learned  by  heart.  There  might  be  more  examples,  but 
the  author  suggests  that  the  teacher  should  supply  his  own. 
This  is  reasonable  enough  :  the  daily  newspapers  will 
provide  plenty,  including  "  sentences  for  correction,"  as 
the  Minister  of  Education  has  recently  reminded  us. 

Orographical  Maps  :  Europe.  By  Andrews  and  Dickinson. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.  15s.)  South  America  and 
Australasia.  (Stanford.  21s.  each.) 
The  new  system  of  printing  maps  in  contours  of  different 
colours  instead  of  merely  blacking-in  the  mountain  ranges 
has  much  to  commend  it,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  plain  a 
great  deal  that  the  ordinary  map  (and  the  ordinary  text- 
book too,  for  the  matter  of  that)  has  left  obscure.  In 
connection  with  the  map  of  Europe,  published  by  Macmillan 
(which  by  the  way  contains  no  place-names — a  doubtful 
advantage,  to  our  mind),  a  little  shilling  pamphlet  has 
been  issued  to  explain  what  the  system  is  and  how  to 
work  it.  Nobody  is  a  greater  believer  in  the  value  and 
interest  of  geographical  lessons  than  the  present  writer, 
but  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  a  warning  against  pushing 
forward  the  physiographical  side  of  it  too  far  in  schools. 
In  spite  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  practical  work  by 
many  in  high  places  he  is  convinced  that  commerce  and 
history  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  physical  data, 
which  are  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they  supply  the  necessary 
explanation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  maps  are  a  great 
success  and  should  be  sure  of  adorning  the  walls  of  all  the 
best  schools  at  an  early  date.  On  the  whole  we  incline 
to  Stanford's  productions  as  being  the  more  pleasing. 


Child  Study  and  Education.  By  C.  E.  Burke.  (Dublin : 
Brown,  Nolan.  2s.  6d.) 
Every  teacher  knows  how  often  the  influence  of  the  home 
gives  no  support  and  may  even  be  antagonistic  to  his  work 
as  an  educator.  It  is  rarely  that  he  receives  informed  co- 
operation from  the  parent.  Mrs.  Burke  is  anxious  to 
remedy  that  defect  and  to  secure  our  united  endeavour 
in  obtaining  a  complete  development  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  child.  Her  book  is  concerned  with  the  period  from 
infancy  to  adolescence,  but  the  earlier  years  receive  the 
more  complete  treatment.  Acting  upon  the  thoughtful 
advice  contained  in  these  pages  the  mother  would  bring 
her  child  to  school  with  a  sound  foundation  upon  which 
might  be  built  the  superstructure  of  a  noble  life.  Thus 
the  book  is  rather  for  the  use  of  mothers  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  child's  life  than  for  the  teacher,  and  it  may  be 
commended  without  hesitation  to  those  who  desire  assistance 
in  fulfilling  the  noble  responsibility  of  motherhood. 

Combined   Course    of   Literary   Reading   and    Composition, 

Edited    by    Lewis    Marsh,    M.A.     (Blackie.     2s.) 
Higher  English.     By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.       (Methuen. 
3s.  6d.) 

The  first  of  the  above  works  consists  of  a  series  of  excellent 
selections  from  literary  masterpieces,  each  followed  by 
suggested  exercises  in  composition.  "  The  Reader  is  made 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  instruction  in  English." 
Some  excellent  pictures  add  value  and  interest  to  the  book. 

Mr.  Rahtz  has  produced  a  somewhat  elaborate  treatise 
consisting  of  375  pages  of  rather  small  print.  Among  the 
subjects  to  which  separate  chapters  are  devoted  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  :  Indirect  Speech  ;  Reproduction  and  Expansion  ;. 
The  Essay  ;  Indexing  and  Precis-writing,  English  Idiom- 
The  work  appears  to  us  to  cover  adequately  the  whole 
technical  side  of  English  from  the  elements  of  grammar 
to  those  of  prosody,  and,  supplying  as  it  does  an  enormous, 
number  of  questions  and  exercises,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  book  for  the  teacher's  use. 

The  Andromache  of  Euripides.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  Vocabulary  and  Appendix,  by  Gilbert  Norwood,. 
B.A.  (John  Murray.  2s.  6d.) 
The  notes  are  clear  and  adequate  without  being  excessive, 
but  the  chief  feature  of  this  edition  is  its  excellent  intro- 
duction, which  brings  the  student  face  to  face  with  one  of 
Dr.  Vernal's  most  striking  contributions  to  Euripidean 
scholarship.  We  refer  to  his  theory  that  the  difficult  plot  of 
this  play  is  only  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  Menelaus, 
wishful  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  house  of  Peleus„ 
stirred  up  strife  between  his  daughter  and  Andromache 
in  order  to  place  her  in  a  "  radically  false  position  "  from 
which  there  was  no  retreat.  The  other  questions  dealt  with 
in  the  introduction  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  work  can 
be  safely  recommended  not  only  to  the  student  who  needs 
a  scholarly  edition  but  to  the  lover  of  pure  literature. 

Vocations  for  Our  Sons.  By  J.  W.  Hicks.  (Fisher  Un win. 
2s.  6d.  nett.) 

The  Fingerpost.  A  Guide  to  the  Professions  and  Occupations 
of  Educated  Women.  (Central  Bureau  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women,  9  Southampton  Street,  W.C.  is.  6d.) 
The  common  allegation  that  there  are  fewer  callings 

open  to  women  than  to  men  would  not  seem  at  first  sight 

borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  these  two  books.     Between 
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seventy  and  eighty  women's  professions  are  here  described, 
as  contrasted  with  about  forty-five  possible  to  men.  The 
second  of  the  two  books  seems  especially  needed  at  the 
present  time. 

Chats  on  Literature  with  my  Children.  By  A.  Logan  Miller. 
(Relfe  Brothers,  is.  nett.) 
The  name  of  this  little  book  well  describes  its  contents. 
The  biographical  and  personal  details  pertaining  to  most 
of  the  great  English  writers  here  brought  forward  in  a 
simple  and  interesting  manner  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
reality  of  literature  lessons ;  and  though  the  book  is 
unpretentious  it  occasionally  unearths  incidents  and  estab- 
lishes comparisons  which  more  elaborate  books  overlook. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Europe.  Vol.  I.  By  James 
Harvey  Robinson  and  Charles  A.  Beard.  (Ginn  and 
Co.     6s.  6d.) 

Presumably  this  book  is  intended  to  be  read  together 
with  the  same  authors'  Readings  in  Modern  European 
History,  which  has  already  received  favourable  notice  in 
these  columns.  It  treats  of  the  main  political  events  which 
have  altered  the  shape  and  character  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  from  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  map  at  Napoleon's  downfall,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  enable  the  modern  reader 
to  follow  with  more  intelligence  the  foreign  news  in  his 
daily  paper  and  thus  to  "  catch  up  with  his  own  times." 
A  departure  from  traditional  lines  has  been  made  in  refrain- 
ing from  dating  the  history  of  modern  Europe  from  the  year 
1789,  and  in  showing  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  upon  the  germinating  ideas  of  the  eighteenth. 
A  third  point  of  importance — and  this  should  prove  es- 
pecially interesting  to  English  readers — is  that  a  great  deal 
of  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion and,  generally,  to  ideas  other  than  those  of  diplo- 
macy and  militarism. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  this  interesting  book.  It  will  be 
valuable,  one  imagines,  rather  for  the  general  reader  than 
for  the  actual  student.  As  with  its  companion  volume, 
the  Readings  in  Modern  European  History,  one  cannot  help 
bringing  the  accusation  of  scrappiness  against  the  scheme  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  :  it  is  a  series  of,  as  it  were,  interesting 
limelight  views  and  illustrations  of  history  rather  than  a 
consecutive  work.  However,  as  the  dominant  note  in 
education  just  now,  and  particularly  in  America,  is  stimulus, 
the  volume  is  welcome.  The  style  is  temperate  and  fair  : 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  table  of  references,  all  to 
English  works,  in  which  the  Cambridge  Modern  History 
bulks  largely  ;  and  the  maps  of  Europe  at  the  different 
periods  should  prove  useful. 

Elegria  :  Passages  for  Latin  Elegiac  Verse.  By  C.  H.  St.-L. 
Russell.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 
Mr.  Russell  rightly  champions  the  writing  of  Latin  verse 
as  often  tending  to  enable  a  boy  to  absorb  beautiful  English 
verse  ;  but  considering  those  are  his  views  one  is  a  little  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  more  instances  of  the  latter  (and  those 
less  hackneyed)  among  the  passages  he  gives.  In  no  way 
has  the  advance  in  classical  teaching  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  improvement  in  all  books  on  Latin  and  Greek 
composition  recently.  Thirty  years  ago  we  may  have 
produced  more  finished  scholars,  but  it  was  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of,   any  aids  or  text-books  on  Ihe 


subject.  We  must  all  have  vivid  recollections  of  the 
ridiculous  books  on  Latin  verse-writing  (Gepp's  in  particular) 
with  their  bewildering  "  retranslation "  of  the  original 
poetry,  with  never  a  word  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  the  turns.  We  may  or  may  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  the  art  of  Latin  verse-writing  for  the  school-boy  of  the 
day,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  teaching 
in  the  manual,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  apply  to  all 
composition,  translation,  prose  or  verse  :  "  Discard  the 
English  and  go  straight  for  the  sense  "  ;  "A  simple  verse 
done  on  lines  of  your  own,  in  which  some  of  the  English 
has  been  lost,  is  better  than  a  line  which  reproduces  every 
word  of  the  English  but  cannot  easily  be  translated." 
These  are  sound  maxims. 

For  all  the  explanatory  part  and  the  introduction  of  the 
book,  one  has  nothing  but  praise.  In  Parts  II.  and  III., 
however,  it  is  a  trifle  disappointing  to  come  across  so  many 
old  crusted  pieces  :  however,  there  is  always  a  fresh  genera- 
tion of  boys  coming  on  and  the  passages  here  given  are 
doubtless  new  to  them.  But  a  few  more  examples  of 
unhackneyed  modern  verse  with  the  true  ring  in  it  would 
have  been  acceptable  nevertheless. 

Handbook  of  Greek  Composition.     By  Henry  Browne,  S.J. 
Seventh  Edition  enlarged.     Handbook  of  Latin  Com- 
position.    Second    Edition.     By    the    same    author. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     3s.  nett  each.) 
In  this  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Handbook,  there  has  been 
an  addition  of  a  few  pages  on  Greek  accentuation  ;    a 
valuable  (but  incomplete)  list  of  words  where  the  accent 
determines  the  meaning  ;    and  a  tabular  view  of  verbs. 
The  many  virtues  of  this  book  as  a  whole — its  conciseness, 
its  clearness  of  type  and  arrangement,    and  its  stimulating 
parallels    from    Latin — have   evidently    met   with   proper 
appreciation,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  it  is  largely 
in  use,  not  only  in  Ireland. 

The  Latin  Handbook  is  marked  by  the  same  conciseness 
and  suggestiveness  :  the  type  is  even  more  arresting  to 
the  attention.  A  peculiarly  happy  feature  seems  to  be 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  rule  appears  on  one  side 
of  the  page  and  its  illustrative  example  exactly  opposite 
it  on  the  other. 

It  is  time  that  one  spoke  plainly  with  regard  to  certain 
books — excellent  in  their  way,  but  not  above  criticism.  The 
time  has  come  when  some  of  the  larger  and  more  cumbrous 
composition  books  might  well  be  discarded.  Bradley's 
Latin  Prose,  for  instance,  contains  sentences  which  are 
unnecessarily  hard  and  monotonously  political  in  tone. 
When  such  books  go,  and,  in  view  of  the  shorter  time  at  the 
disposal  of  many  who  have  to  learn  Latin  and  many  other 
subjects  now,  they  must  go,  it  will  be  to  such  books  as 
these  two,  we  hope,  that  the  modern  teacher  will  have 
recourse. 

(a)  Herodotus  :  Histories.  Books  I. — III.  (6)  Herodotus  : 
Histories.  Books  IV. — VI.  Translated  by  G.  Wood- 
rooffe  Harris. 

(c)  Plutarch's  Lives.  Vol.  II.  (Aristides,  M.  Cato,  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Lycurgus,  Numa.)  Plutarch's  Lives. 
Vol.  III.  (Sertorius,  Eumenes,  Demetrius,  Antonius, 
Galba,  Otho.)  Translated  by  W.  R.  Frazer.  (Swan 
Sonnenschien  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  each 
volume.) 
These  are  further  instalments  of  the  popular  series  of 

translations,  already  noticed  by  us,  and  now  being  edited 
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by  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  From  dipping  into  the  several  volumes 
one  gathers  that  the  English,  particularly  in  the  Herodotus 
version,  is  far  from  being  impeccable  ;  however,  the  object 
in  view,  presumably  the  popularisation  of  classical  prose 
authors,  will  not  necessarily  have  been  sacrificed  for  this 
reason.  The  translations  are  as  far  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  pedantic  accuracy  as  they  are  on  the  other 
from  that  gay  disregard  of  the  text  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  (and  less)  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  popular  trans- 
lations from  the  classics.  One  notices  in  both  these  sets 
of  volumes  a  flippant  modernitywhich,  though  not  excessive, 
is  apt  to  repel  the  scholar.  However,  Dr.  Reich  has  a 
different  type  of  reader  in  view,  and  if  he  can  attract  the 
average  reader  to  study  the  classics  in  bright  translations, 
he  deserves  our  gratitude. 

Old  Testament  History  from  Hezekiah  to  the  End  of  the  Canon. 
Ey  Hardwich  and  Costley- White.     (John  Murray.    2s.) 

Another  Old  Testament   history  is  appearing,    and  if 
the    other    parts    of    it  reach    the    standard    of    the    one 
dealing  with  Hezekiah  and  reaching  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees — a  period  too  much  neglected — the  work  as  a 
whole  will,  without  doubt,  fill  a  niche  and  be  welcomed 
by  teachers.     In  a  modest  preface  the  writers  tell  us  that 
their  aim  is  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  general  history 
and  an  ordinary  commentary,  and  this  they  have  carried 
out  with  considerable  success.     They  complain  that  such 
a  commentary  is  sometimes  too  fully  annotated,  but  this 
is  a  fault  which  cannot  be  found  with  their  own  book, 
for  one  wishes  sometimes  that  they  had  run  the  risk  they 
deprecate  and  been  more  generous  in  the  supply  of  notes. 
The  form  which  this  volume  takes  may  be  shown  by  an 
example.     We    have    the   reign    of    Josiah    illustrated   by 
various   chapters  of  2  Kings,  to  bring  it  before  us  as  a 
connected  whole  by  telling  us  its  leading  incidents.     This 
is  preceded  by  a  short  and  comprehensive  summary  which 
epitomises  what  is  to  follow,  and  the  result  is  that  we  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  man  himself,  the  chief  events  which 
marked  his  rule,  his  life  and  mission  and  death,  because 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  them  are  broken  up  into 
paragraphs    with    the     subject-matter   of   each   carefully 
defined.     There  is  much  help  here  for  both  teacher  and 
taught. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  William 
Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Popular  Edition. 
(John  Murray.     1908.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  is  the  "  popular  "  edition  of  a  "  popular  "  history, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  pages  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  provided  with  decent  margins  and  bound  neatly 
and  attractively  ;  all  this  for  half  a  crown.  It  is  written 
in  taking  and  interesting  style  and  is  enlivened  by  many 
bright  little  touches.  One  turns  with  some  curiosity  to  see 
what  is  the  verdict  in  1908  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  upon 
William  Laud,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  are  various  indications  that 
the  author  does  not  think  much  of  him — a  point  of  view 
with  which  all  will  not  agree  ;  but  no  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  following  expression  of  charity  and  broad-mindedness. 
We  are  told  how  a  well-worn  copy  of  the  Devotions  of 
Bishop  Andrewes  was  a  treasured  possession  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Tait,  and  then  we  find  the  comment,  "  Men's 
conceptions  may  change,  but  piety  is  never  out  of  date, 
and  when  linked  with  learning  it  never  grows  stale." 


Bible  Lessons  for  the  Young.  By  Canon  Glazebrook.  (Riving- 
tons.     1907.     4s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  helpful  volume,  and  any  teacher  who  wishes 
to  give  instruction  in  Old  Testament  history  should  get 
a  firmer  grasp  of  his  subject  after  a  careful  study  of  it, 
and  so  be  able  to  impress  it  on  others  more  definitely  and 
distinctly  if  he  works  on  the  lines  it  suggests.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  sections — the  first  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lessons  and  may  be  called  the  Old 
Testament  in  brief.  Sometimes  we  have  a  chapter  by 
itself  or  parts  of  one  or  more  :  sometimes  there  is  added 
to  the  passages  a  condensed  abstract  of  other  chapters  : 
sometimes  (but  more  seldom)  a  psalm  is  followed  by  an 
explanatory  narrative.  Consequently,  the  subject  of  each 
lesson  stands  out  plain  and  clear  as  a  perfect  whole  in 
itself.  The  second  section  is  formed  by  the  lessons  proper. 
Three  or  four  main  points  are  indicated,  each  being  dealt 
with  in  a  single  paragraph  :  then  come  the  notes  on  each 
lesson,  brief  but  numerous.  Nine  maps  form  a  welcome 
addition,  and  at  the  end  is  a  dictionary  explaining  such 
words  and  phrases  as  "  Accadian,"  "  Ashera,"  "  High 
Places,"  "  Philistines,"  "  Rephaim,"  "  Baal,"  "  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  and  finally  a  chronological  chart  of  the  kings 
and  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah  and  contemporary  rulers. 
Altogether  it  is  a  distinctly  instructive  and  useful  book, 
conveying  much  sound  information  on  points  that  need 
explanation. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Part  II.   By  Reynolds  and  Walpole. 
(Rivingtons.     1907.     is.   nett.) 
The  second  and  concluding  part  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  Rivington's  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Handbooks  consists 
of  the  text  and  notes  of  chapter  xvi.  to  the  end.     Eleven 
lessons  are  given  in  all,  with  one  alternative  lesson,  and 
three  black-board  sketches.     Then   follow  the  first  three 
lessons,  and  so  it  is  probable  that  the  writers  of  the  book 
intend  a  teacher  to  frame  his  own  outlines  on  the  models 
which  are  suggested.     Two  of  these  are  drawn  out  very 
fully,  while  the  third  is  much  shorter  and  on  this  account 
seems  likely  to  be  more  useful,  as  it  would  be  remembered 
more  easily.     It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  the  plan 
of  the  lessons,  for  while  one  appears  to  be  given  on  fourteen 
verses   of   a   chapter,    another   follows   from   a   complete 
chapter.     The  notes  as  a  rule  are  pointed  and  not  too  long, 
but  when  St.   Paul  declares   (xxvi.  25),  "  I  am  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festus,"  we  are  not  helped  much  by  being 
bidden  to   "  notice  that  the  Apostle's  courtesy  is  quite 
unmoved  by  the  accusation  that  he  is  not  right  in  his 
mind  "  ;    nor  is  the  comment  on  "  ye  men  of  Athens," 
the  opening  words  of  his  address  at  Areopagus,  a  very 
striking  one,    "  in  these  words  the  Athenians  had  been 
addressed  by  their  greatest  orators."     The  book  contains 
handy  maps  to  explain  the  missionary  journeys  and  the 
voyage  to  Rome,  and  there  is  a  useful  index. 

Longman's   Practical   Arithmetics.      (1)   Teacher's  Series. 
BookV.     (is.  6d.)     (2)  Pupil's  Series.     Book  VI.   (56.) 

( 1 )  This  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  correlate  arithmetic, 
geometry  and  mensuration  as  an  introduction  to  mathe- 
matics. The  book  is  intended  to  accompany  the  pupil's 
edition  published  at  fivepence,  but  would  be  most  suggestive 
to  teachers  using  any  series. 

(2)  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  book,  but  there  is  just 
a  question  whether  in  this  series  the  commercial  side  of 
arithmetic  has  received  sufficient  attention. 
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The  Alert  Arithmetic,  Books  I.  and  II.,  published  by- 
Nelson  and  Son — pupil's  book  at  threepence  and  teacher's 
at  fourpence — are  very  good  indeed.  They  are  on  right 
lines  and  not  too  difficult.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
children  will  be  interested  in  the  work  from  the  beginning. 

Youth :  Its  Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene.  By  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     (Appleton.     6s.  nett.) 

We  reviewed  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence  at  consider- 
able length  on  its  appearance.  The  present  volume  is  an 
epitome  of  that  monumental  work,  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  and  peculiarly  interesting  chapter  on  "  Moral  and 
Religious  Teaching."  Dr.  Hall  here  emphasises  the  value 
■of  a  discreet  use  of  corporal  punishment ;  urges  that  there 
should  be  a  system  of  "  carefully  arranged  talks,  with 
copious  illustrations  from  history  and  literature,"  upon 
moral  and  social  matters — a  suggestion,  in  fact,  of  "  direct 
moral  instruction  "  ;  and  considers  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  "  Bible  for  childhood."  The  other  chapters  are 
taken  almost  without  alteration  from  Adolescence.  The 
author's  English  is  in  places  peculiar  (p.  9,  line  14  ;  p.  13, 
lines  26-30  ;  p.  45,  line  9),  and  his  extraordinary  avoidance 
of  any  punctuation  marks  except  commas  and  full-stops 
often  renders  his  sentences  perplexing. 

A  glossary  of  technical  terms  is  a  useful  feature  of  a  book 
which  may  be  fairly  described  as  indispensable  to  every 
teacher  who  cannot  afford  the  larger  volumes. 

Great  Minds  at  One.  Compiled  by  F.  M.  Hornby.  (Fisher 
Unwin.  3s.  6d.  nett.) 
A  collection  of  passages  for  every  day  of  the  year.  The 
principle  of  selection  is  not  obvious,  but  the  passages  are 
beyond  exception,  and  the  book  would  constitute  an 
excellent  birthday  present  from  one  young  lady  to  another. 

An    Introduction    to    Comparative    Philology    for    Classical 

Students.     By    J.    M.    Edmonds,    M.A.     (Cambridge 

University  Press.     4s.  nett.) 

A  greater  mass  of  scholarship  is  compressed  into  this 

small  volume  than  we  have  ever  realised  was  possible.     The 

principles  of  phonetics,  the  origin  of  the  alphabet,  the  sundry 

changes  that  take  place  in  vowels  and  consonants  as  we 

follow  them  from  one  Aryan  language   to  another,   the 

history  of  comparative  philology  itself — these  and  kindred 

matters  are  dealt  with  in  a  scholarly  way.     For  the  ordinary 

classical   student  probably  the   discussion   of  Greek  and 

Latin  pronunciation  will  prove  most  interesting.  A  valuable 

and  much-needed  book. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church.     By  A.  P. 

Stanley,   D.D.      Popular  Edition  with   Map.      (John 

Murray.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  volume  is  a  cheap  and  popular  edition  of  a  famous 
book  and  we  wish  it  an  ever  widening  circulation  and 
influence.  Four  lectures  in  it  are  devoted  to  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  which  means  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  book 
if  we  leave  out  of  calculation  the  weighty  introduction. 
When  we  read  how  strong  was  the  odium  theologicum  in  those 
early  days,  it  is  permissible  to  wonder  if  they  had  not  some 
advantage  over  the  present,  when  moderation  is  the  thing 
that  seems  to  pay,  and  "  safe  "  men  are  those  who  appear 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be.  The  Dean  com- 
pares the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  the  very  dry 
bones  in  Ezekiel's  vision.  He  has  proved  that  it  can  be 
made  at  once  informing  and  interesting — easy  to  read  .and 
easy  to  assimilate. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
November  30,  1908. 

Five  associations,  including  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
have  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Board,  producing  statistics  from  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  to  prove  that  the 
percentage  of  candidates  who  take  German  is 
steadily  decreasing.  They  also  assert,  upon  the 
evidence  of  experts,  that  the  supply  of  clerks  who 
have  a  suitable  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
is  absurdly  inadequate,  and  that  it  is  from  the 
schools  which  send  in  for  these  examinations  that 
clerks  are  mostly  drawn.  The  same  tendency  is 
evident  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the  Universities, 
too,  are  feeling  the  same  set-back.  The  arguments 
by  which  they  support  their  protest  are  well  known 
to  our  readers  :  what  interests  us  now  is  to  hear 
what  remedy  they  propose.  First,  they  welcome  the 
new  regulation  whereby  the  study  of  Latin  is  not 


necessarily  forced  upon  a  school  so  long  as  provision 
is  made  for  teaching  it  when  wanted  :  this  allows 
a  school  to  make  French  and  German  its  two 
principal  foreign  languages,  if  it  wishes.  But  they- 
want  more.  They  want  a  circular  to  be  sent  out 
officially  by  the  Board,  urging  the  importance  of 
German  as  a  subject  of  the  curriculum  ;  and  they 
hope  for  the  establihsment  of  a  type  of  school  in 
which  Latin  need  not  be  taught  at  all,  but  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  modern  languages,  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  so  forth,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  German  Oberrealschule.  Finally,  they  point 
out  that  the  study  of  English  is  encouraged  every- 
where in  Germany,  and  that  we  are  the  only  nation 
of  importance  in  the  world  that  neglects  the  study 
of  German.  No  doubt  the  remonstrance  of  so 
weighty  a  committee,  signed  as  it  is  by  all  the  best 
names  connected  with  modern  language  teaching, 
will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  story  of  the  negotiations  for  the  solution  of 
the  Education  Bill  impasse  is  a  long  one,  but  it 
repays  careful  reading,  if  only  to  show  the  extremists 
what  real  sacrifices  have  had  to  be  made  by  both 
sides  before  any  basis  of  settlement  could  be  reached. 
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Although  the  call  to  arms  has  already  been  sounded 
by  the  leaders  of  each  wing,  moderate  people  will 
welcome  at  almost  any  cost  a  measure  which  will 
allow  the  teacher  to  do  the  nation's  work  un- 
molested. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  religious  instruction  in  schools 
will  add  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  the  various 
denominations,  but  there  is  nothing  unjust  or 
unreasonable  in  that.  It  is  not  an  unfair  price 
to  pay  for  the  right  of  entry.  Professor  Sadler 
has  pointed  out  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
concordat,  as  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  reform 
in  our  elementary  system.  An  improvement  in 
the  teacher's  position  which  will  enable  him  to 
take  a  more  personal  interest  in  his  pupils,  a 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  his  class,  and  a  better 
and  more  uniform  training  are  all  matters  which 
demand  attention,  and  none  of  these  things  can 
be  put  right  unless  the  warring  of  sects  ceases. 
The  only  disquieting  feature,  to  our  mind,  is  that 
the  teachers  denounce  the  compromise.  But  they 
are  such  eminently  reasonable  beings  that  we  are 
confident  they  will  accept  the  situation  even 
though  it  is  distasteful  to  them. 

Governing  bodies  appear  to  be  learning  a  lesson 
in  electing  headmasters.  Cranleigh  and  Owen's, 
Islington,  started  by  limiting  the  field  to  men  under 
forty.  Both  schools  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
re-advertise  and  withdraw  this  restriction.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  more  experience  you  can 
get,  compatible  with  physical  fitness,  the  better. 
The  profession  should  be  glad  to  see  the  pendulum 
swinging  back  from  the  appointment  of  young 
hopefuls  direct  from  the  final  schools. 

The  highly  unedifying  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  goes  merrily  on  between  Sir  Robert 
Morant  and  the  Committee  which  has  suggested 
a  scheme  for  a  Teachers'  Registration  Council. 
The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  Board  is 
opposed  to  registration  in  any  shape,  and  the 
issue  of  the  latest  white  paper  will  do  little 
to  dispel  it.  In  the  course  of  Sir  Robert's 
reply  he  intimates  that  the  clause  affecting  the 
establishment  of  a  register  was  deliberately  left 
out  of  the  two  Bills  of  1906  and  1907,  and  that  it 
only  came  to  light  again  through  an  amendment 
being  added  at  the  instance  of  certain  representative 
bodies.  Have  we  here,  we  wonder,  the  key  to  the 
present  difficulty  ?     The  Board,  presumably,  does 


not  want  a  register ;  teachers  do.  The  latter  got 
their  way,  as  they  imagined,  when  their  amend- 
ment was  accepted  ;  but  now  the  secretary  informs 
them  that  it  means  not  what  they  thought  it  did 
(that  a  new  register  would  be  established  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old)  but  that  "  if  and  when  "  a 
proposal  is  made  which  satisfies  the  department 
(or  secretary)  their  object  may  be  attained.  A 
carefully  considered  proposal  of  an  admittedly 
representative  committtee  is  referred  back  :  it  is 
returned  with  emphasis  to  the  Board,  which,  more 
suo,  procrastinates  and  asks  for  "  modifications " 
which  may  or  may  not  commend  themselves  to  its 
judgment.  "  The  president  greatly  regrets  the  delay 
that  has  occurred  in  this  matter,"  says  the  official 
document,  but  he  cannot  regret  it  half  so  much  as 
the  teaching  profession  does.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  we  are  left  with  nothing  particular  in  pros- 
pect, and  meanwhile  teachers  of  shorthand,  book- 
keeping, gymnastics  and  so  forth  are  encouraged  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  representation  on  the  Council. 
We  are  not  alone  in  thinking  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  formation  of  a  register  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  Board  of  Education.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  the  Board  wants  ;  if  so,  it  would  be 
more  dignified  to  say  it  in  so  many  words. 


The  University  Extension  movement,  excellent 
as  was  the  motive  which  prompted  its  establishment, 
has  never  had  the  amount  of  success  which  its 
promoters  hoped  for.  It  attracted  students,  it  is 
true  ;  but  they  were  usually  of  a  class  which  could 
afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  education  provided. 
The  working  classes  largely  held  aloof.  Moreover, 
the  tie  which  linked  the  student  to  the  University 
was  after  all  of  a  very  flimsy  description,  even  where 
the  lectures  were  most  successful.  But  a  brighter 
era  seems  to  have  dawned,  which,  if  it  realises 
expectations,  may  mark  a  revolution  in  the  national 
position  of  the  older  universities.  The  working 
classes  are  at  last  to  be  brought  into  direct  touch 
with  Oxford  by  the  establishment  of  tutorial  centres 
in  the  industrial  districts,  presided  over  by  teachers 
who  will  direct  the  reading  of  the  students  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  University  don.  A  few  such 
classes  are  already  in  existence  and  are  remarkably 
successful :  their  only  difficulty  (that  of  finance) 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  being  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
The  tutors  will  repair  to  the  University  for  one  term 
in  each  year  to  renew  their  inspiration  and  to  bring 
back  with  them  the  fresh  air  of  criticism  from  the 
world  outside.     After  every  course  of  two  years 
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a  selection  will  be  made  of  the  working  men  (adults, 
be  it  noted,  not  youths)  who  will  proceed  with 
scholarships  to  Oxford— to  Ruskin  College  in  some 
cases,  but  in  time,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  ordinary  colleges 
also— to  prosecute  their  studies  further.  From 
trustworthy  sources  we  learn  that  some  of  the  work 
already  done  in  these  centres  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  the  best  candidates  for  Greats  at  Oxford, 
so  it  is  possible  that  these  new  undergraduates  will 
give  almost  as  much  stimulus  to  the  University  as 
they  may  expect  to  derive  from  it.  But  what  of 
the  authorities  ?  Do  they  view  this  invasion  with 
complacency  ?  They  do  :  and  more  than  that, 
they  are  active  in  assisting  it.  Labour  representa- 
tives sit  on  the  same  directing  council  with  the 
Oxford  Extension  delegates,  and  receive  their  powers 
from  Convocation,  which  has  allowed  the  project 
to  go  through  unchallenged.  It  is  an  experiment 
of  great  interest,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 

The  attention  given  to  direct  moral  instruction  at 
present  is  hardly  less  than  it  deserves,  considering  its 
importance.  Our  present  number  contains  some 
information  about  the  Moral  Instruction  League, 
which  has  taken  the  lead  in  directing  investigations, 
and  we  heartily  commend  its  recent  report  to 
the  careful  study  of  education  authorities.  The 
movement  is  evidently  spreading  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  (although  we  reserve  our  judgment  as 
to  its  necessity  or  efficacy  in  secondary  institutions) 
we  are  ready  to  believe  that  it  not  only  does  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  that  it  is  very  badly  needed  in  the 
case  of  children  whose  home  surroundings  are  un- 
satisfactory. How  can  they  learn  the  principles 
of  right  conduct  otherwise  than  by  direct  in- 
struction ? 

At  the  recent  women's  suffrage  meeting  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  a  resolution  of  the  Association  of 
Headmistresses  was  read  in  support  of  the  move- 
ment. There  is  little  doubt  that  teachers  as  a  class 
are  not  only  eager  but  well  fitted  for  the  suffrage, 
and^we  wish  them  well  in  their  efforts  to  gain  it. 
But — and  it  is  a  very  large  but — we  do  not  approve 
of  anarchy  as  a  means  thereto.  No  teacher  worthy 
of  the  name  will  yield  to  a  hubbub  in  the  class-room, 
nor  will  the  British  public.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  woman  who  manages  a  busy  house- 
hold and  does  her  duty  thereby  is  a  "  worker  " 
no  less  than  an  artisan  or  a  typist,  or  a  school- 
mistress either. 


School  Music 


By  H.  B.  D. 

Few  members  of  a  school  staff  have  duties  more  trouble- 
some and  arduous  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
principal  music-master.  In  the  nature  of  things  most 
of  his  work  must  be  done  out  of  school ;  for  choir- 
practices,  piano-lessons  and  the  like  may  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  time-table.  Definite  results  are  ex- 
pected from  him,  however  inadequate  the  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  securing  them  ;  and  if  he  fails  to  secure 
the  expected  end,  his  failure  is  open  and  evident.  In 
addition  to  his  essential  duties,  he  must  see  that  piano 
and  other  lessons  are  given  regularly,  and  that  all  boys, 
taking  such  lessons,  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
in  practice.  Work  of  this  kind  demands  careful  thought 
and  arrangement,  and  involves,  besides,  much  corre- 
spondence, to  say  nothing  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  of 
music-copying.  The  music -master  will  be  fortunate,  if 
the  hours  of  school-time  leave  him  free  to  organise  ;  but 
he  is  often  required — during  some  part  of  them  at  any 
rate — to  teach  other  subjects. 

The  Music  School. 

In  the  interests  of  the  whole  school  it  is  much  to  be 
recommended,  that  there  should  be  definite  buildings  set 
apart  as  a  music  school.  Such  a  school  should  contain 
at  least  one  large  room  for  the  use  of  the  choir  and  the 
orchestra,  and  some  smaller  rooms  for  lessons  and  in- 
dividual practising :  no  reasons  need  be  given  why  the 
walls  should  be  sound-proof.  Without  such  a  building 
it  is  obvious  that  many  things  must  suffer.  If  practice- 
rooms,  for  instance,  are  not  all  together,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  under  proper  supervision,  not  to  mention 
the  annoyance  caused  to  others — both  masters  and 
boys — by  practising  carried  on  in  various,  and  perhaps 
inconvenient,  parts  of  the  school  buildings.  Except  in 
this  connection  it  is  not  proposed  to  touch  on  individual 
teaching,  which  is  scarcely  concerned  with  music  as  it 
affects  the  whole  school. 

The  Orchestra  and  Choir. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  school  of  any  size  should 
have  an  orchestra.  Orchestral  playing  gives  pleasure 
to  the  performers  :  it  is  a  valuable  technical  training, 
and  it  helps  the  poorest  individual  player  to  realise  his 
usefulness  to  the  whole  body.  Moreover  it  is  well  that 
the  choir  should  learn  to  sing  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and  that  the  school,  as  a  whole,  should  hear 
music  performed  as  adequately  as  possible.  In  most 
schools  it  will  be  easy  to  find  violinists,  but  difficult  to 
fill  the  other  string  parts,  and  still  more  so  to  obtain  the 
necessary  brass  and  wood-wind.  But  it  is  advisable 
that  the  orchestra  should  be  self-sufficient  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  independent  of  outside  help.  The  writer 
once  knew  of  a  small  school  where  the  choir  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  musical  society  drawing  its  members  from 
the  neighbouring  country-side.  It  made  an  imposing 
show  at  concerts,  but  was  in  no  sense  a  school  choir. 
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The  choir  inevitably  plays  the  largest  part  in  the 
music  of  the  school.  In  training  it,  the  music -master 
will  do  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  work ;  it  will  probably  be  also  the 
most  arduous  and,  in  some  sense,  the  least  satisfactory 
part.  For  with  private  pupils  entirely,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  orchestra,  he  can  proceed  on  a  definite, 
educative  plan  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  choir.  Chapel 
services  must  be  held,  Psalms,  Services  and  Anthems 
must  be  sung,  however  ignorant  individual  choristers 
may  be.  Definite  instruction  should  be  given  of  course  ; 
but  while  choir-practices  are  held  out  of  school,  they 
must  be  limited  in  number,  and  the  work  must  remain 
a  compromise. 

Singing  Classes. 

The  remedy  lies  in  definite  instruction  in  vocal  music 
in  school  hours.  It  would  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  to 
recommend  such  instruction  for  the  whole  school ;  but 
all  juniors  should  have  it,  and  it  should  be  impossible 
for  any  boy  to  escape.  Boys  with  no  ear  or  no  voice  are 
rare  ;  and  for  cases  apparently  hopeless,  singing  is  at 
least  healthy,  and  the  lesson  has  a  definite  value  of  its 
own.  If  such  instruction  is  confined  to  juniors,  it  can- 
not be  carried  very  far.  But  it  can  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  and  if  no  further  knowledge  is  sought  in  after 
life,  adults,  who  have  passed  through  such  a  course,  will 
have  gained  a  power  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  music, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  them. 

The  training  of  a  singing  class  will  comprise  instruction 
in  three  things,  to  which  may  be  given  the  simple 
names  of  tone,  tune  and  time. 

Voice  Production. 

The  first  necessity  for  good  tone  is  proper  breathing, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of  each  lesson 
in  suitable  exercises.  Let  the  class  be  taught  to  inhale 
slowly  through  the  nose,  to  hold  their  breath  without 
undue  effort  for  a  gradually  lengthening  period,  and 
then  to  exhale,  as  slowly  and  quietly  as  possible,  through 
the  mouth.  Such  breathing  exercises  are  very  valuable, 
for,  apart  from  all  question  of  singing,  they  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  health. 

The  next  point  is  the  question  of  correct  production. 
If  a  boy  be  asked  to  sing  "  lah  "  to  a  given  note,  he  will 
probably,  from  nervousness,  produce  an  ugly,  contracted 
sound  at  the  back  of  his  throat.  It  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  remedy  this  and  to  keep  the  sound  well  in  front. 
For  this  purpose  slow,  soft  scales  should  be  sung — not  to 
"  lah,"  but  to  "  00,"  a  sound  which  is  naturally  produced 
right  in  the  front  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  should  be 
rounded  in  the  position  adopted  for  whistling ;  and 
to  avoid  forcing,  the  scales  should  be  sung  downwards. 

The  class  must  learn  next  to  produce  the  other  vowel 
sounds  in  the  same  manner.  On  a  suitable  note,  F  for 
instance,  let  them  sing  "  00,"  then  gradually  change 
through  "  oh  "  to  "  ah,"  keeping  the  sound  well  in  front. 
If  they  sing  "  oo-woh-wah  "  rapidly,  the  sound  will  go 
back.  The  exercise  must  be  done  slowly,  the  "  w  " 
sound   must   be   eliminated,    and   "  00 "    must   merge 


through  "  oh  "  into  "  ah  "  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
Next  let  them  sing  the  five  vowel  sounds,  "  oo-oh-ah-ay- 
ee,"  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  this  by 
semitones  from  F  to  A,  thus  ensuring  that  the  middle  of 
the  voice,  at  any  rate,  is  properly  trained.  Soft  singing 
should  be  insisted  on  :  boys  need  no  encouragement  to 
shout,  and  volume  will  come  later,  unaided. 

But  practice  in  the  vowel  sounds  is  not  sufficient.  In 
singing,  the  consonants  must  be  produced  much  further 
in  front  than  in  speaking.  Experienced  teachers  know 
well  that,  for  this  reason,  lessons  in  elocution  may  be  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  The  class  must  be  taught 
to  say  consonants  in  front  just  as  they  should  be  sung. 
For  this  purpose  a  simple  phrase,  such  as  "  God  save  our 
gracious  King,"  may  be  taken,  and  the  initial  consonants 
produced  by  the  speaking  voice  in  the  position  natural 
for  singing.  If  time  can  be  found,  a  few  minutes  may 
well  be  spent  in  exercising  also  the  tongue,  lips  and  facial 
muscles.  In  small  schools  daily  practice  is  advisable. 
If  the  whole  school  can  be  assembled,  and  as  little  as  five 
minutes  devoted  every  day  to  exercises  in  voice  pro- 
duction, an  astonishing  improvement  will  very  soon  be 
noticed. 

Sight  Singing. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  time  and  tune. 
There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  discuss  at  length  the 
different  methods  known  as  the  Sol-Fa  system  and  the 
Staff  Notation.  It  is  claimed  for  the  former  that  it 
presents  a  better  picture  of  time,  but  tune  (or  pitch)  is 
better  represented  by  the  Staff,  which  also — being  the 
more  common  of  the  two — is  of  greater  practical  value 
in  after  life.  If  then,  as  is  probable,  the  Staff  Notation  is 
used,  it  may  still  be  supplemented  and  helped  by  hints 
taken  from  its  rival. 

The  notes  of  the  scale  in  their  relation  to  one  another 
are  easily  memorised,  if  set  to  syllables  or  even  numbers. 
Let  the  teacher  construct  on  the  blackboard  a  ladder,  as 
under,  carefully  making  clear  the  position  of  semitones — 


Doh 

8 

Te 

7 

Lah 

6 

Soh 

5 

Fa 

4 

Me 

3 

Ray 

2 

Doh 

1 

If,  as  is  perhaps  better,  the  syllables  are  used,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Doh  is  movable,  not  fixed  :  that  is  to  say, 
it  stands  for  the  first  note  of  any  scale  and  does  not 
represent  only  the  note  C.  Next  let  the  teacher  play  or 
sing  a  note  to  serve  for  Doh,  and  teach  the  class  to  sing 
the  notes,  as  he  points  to  them  on  the  ladder  in  any 
order.  The  transition  from  this  to  singing  from  the 
staff  will  be  easy.  Concurrently  with  this,  instruction 
should  be  given  in  time.  Simple  exercises,  to  be  sung 
on  one  note,  can  easily  be  constructed  for  practice  in 
note  values  and  rest  values.     It  will  be  better  with 
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young  pupils  to  use  the  terms  whole  note,  half -note,  &c, 
rather  than  semibreve,  minim,  &c,  which,  however 
interesting  historically,  are  unintelligible  to  children. 
The  next  step— the  combination  of  time  and  tune- 
will  be  easy.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  sketch 
a  complete  course  of  instruction,  nor  to  make  any  re- 
commendations to  guide  the  teacher  in  selecting  from 
the  large  amount  of  books  and  music  available. 

Class  Music. 
Exercises  in  breathing,  voice-production,  time  and 
tune  can  only  occupy  a  small  part  of  the  allotted  lesson 
Before  leaving  them,  it  is  well  to  add  that  individual 
effort  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  lazy  and  diffident  will 
simply  rely  on  their  neighbours. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lesson  must  be  devoted  to 
actual  singing.  There  is  no  lack  of  music  to  select 
from,  and  in  view  of  the  varying  requirements  of 
different  classes  it  is  unadvisable  to  offer  detailed  re- 
commendations. Still  it  is  desirable  that  children  should 
be  made  as  familiar  as  possible  with  standard  British 
songs.  Following  on  these,  the  simpler  soprano  solos  in 
the  well-known  oratorios  may  be  drawn  upon.  Nor 
should  singing  in  parts  be  neglected.  Rounds  are 
exceUent  things  to  begin  with  :  there  are  several  collec- 
tions published.  When  a  certain  facility  has  been 
gained,  further  progress  may  be  made  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  many  duets,  edited  or  specially  written  for 
singing  classes.  The  duets  chosen  should  be  written  for 
the  treble  voices.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  when  altos  are  rare, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  to  manufacture  them,  or  to  run 
the  risk  of  spoiling  voices  for  the  future,  by  assigning  the 
alto  part  to  boys  whose  voices  are  beginning  to  break. 
With  the  choir  the  difficulty  must  be  faced  and  managed 
somehow  ;  but  with  singing  classes  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  should  not  be  absolutely  avoided. 

If  possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  devote  some  part  of  the 
singing  lesson  to  a  subject  not  strictly  within  its  scope. 
There  are  services  and  anthems  to  be  sung  in  chapel : 
the  class  should  be  made  to  sing  the  treble  part,  and 
should  be  told  something  about  the  composers.  Let 
them  sing  Psalms  and  learn  to  point ;  it  is  a  useful  exer- 
cise and,  if  each  boy  sings  a  verse  by  himself,  admirable 
for  securing  individual  effort.  Let  them  go  through 
the  cantata  or  the  part-songs  which  the  choir  is  practising 
for  the  forthcoming  concert.  These  things  are  of  great 
value.  It  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  the  class 
knows  the  rudiments  of  music  ;  the  majority  will  make 
no  use  of  such  knowledge  in  after  life.  But  it  does 
matter  that  they  should  learn  to  listen  intelligently— 
to  discern  what  is  feeble  and  to  appreciate  what  is  good. 

The  Choice  of  Music  generally. 
It  follows  that  all  music  used  in  schools  should  be 
carefully  chosen  with  this  definite  end  in  view.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  nothing  should  be  performed 
but  what  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  performers. 
In  a  sense  this  is  undeniably  true.  The  writer  was  once 
the  only  tenor  in  a  small  school  choir  which  boasted  no 
bass,  a  fact  which  did  not   prevent   anthems  like  '  He 


watching  over  Israel  "  being  sung  in  the  chapel  services. 
Objection  was  raised,  and  met  with  the  statement  that 
the  bass  notes  would  be  played  on  the  organ !  Dis- 
regarding such  absurdities  as  this,  it  is  clear  that  a 
choir  cannot  remain  in  statu  quo.  Unless  the  choir- 
master is  continually  aiming  at  improvement,  deteriora- 
tion is  bound  to  come.  Of  course  no  one  in  his  senses 
will  attempt  the  impossible  ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  con- 
stantly striving  to  achieve  results  that  are  not  well 
within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

Chapel     services,    being     regular,    will    have     the 
greatest  influence  on  the  general  musical  taste  of  the 
school,  but  their  scope  is  naturally  limited.     Yet  much 
can  be  done,  within  their  limits,  to  familiarise  choir 
and  congregation  with  some  of  the  best  English  church 
music,  new  and  old.     Organ  recitals  also  can  do  some- 
thing, for  voluntaries  are  apt  to  be  disregarded  ;   there 
is  much  organ  music  of  which  no  educated  man  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance.     Short  musical  "  half -hours,     at 
which  attendance  is  voluntary,  are  very  helpful.     If  a 
series  can  be  arranged  on  a  definite  plan,  so  much  the 
better.     Analytical    programmes    would    probably    be 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  ;  but  where  programmes 
are  provided   they  should  at  least  give  dates.      Per- 
formances on  a  larger  scale— annual  concerts  and  the 
like— will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  standard  and 
taste  of  the  choir.     But  to  listen  intelligently  to  what 
is  new  demands  an  intellectual  effort  which  few  adults 
and  fewer  children  are  ready  to  make.     If,  however 
the  mass  of  the  school  can  be  more  or  less  familiarised 
beforehand  with  the  music  that  is  to  be  performed,  they 
will  gain  much  in  enjoyment  of  the  performance  itself, 
and  still  more  in  the  power  of  discriminating  taste. 
One  suggestion  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction  ; 
it  would  be  advisable  also,  where  possible,  to  allow 
voluntary  attendance  at  the  final  rehearsals. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  singing  classes,  much 
might  be  said  as  to  the  choice  of  the  actual  music  to  be 
performed  ;  but  it  seems  better  on  the  whole  to  make 
no  definite  recommendations.  It  does  not  much  matter 
what  is  chosen,  provided  only  it  is  good  Children, 
generally  speaking,  are  fond  of  music,  and  they  have  a 
surprising  power  of  appreciating  what  is  good,  if  it  is 
regularly  put  before  them. 

Conclusion. 
Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  present  article 
makes  no  pretence  to  deal  fully  with  the  subject :  many 
points  have  been  intentionally  omitted.  It  is  written 
from  a  particular  standpoint,  having  in  view  the  circum- 
stances and  requirements  of  a  particular  type  of  school ; 
and  it  frankly  deals  with  boys'  schools  only.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  offer  instruction  to  experienced  music- 
masters,  which  would  be  an  impertinence  ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  the  outcome  of  fourteen  years   practical 

eXThere  was  a  time  when  systematic  musical  training 
was  more  general  than  it  is  now  ;  for  in  the  days  when 
England  laid  claim  to  being  a  musical  nation  it  had  a 
more  practical  value  than  it  has  at  present.    To-day,  in 
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the  multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which  time-tables  are 

crowded,  it  is  impossible — it  might  even  be  undesirable 

— to  give  an  elaborate  course  of  musical  instruction 

to  any  but  a  few.     But  it  is   possible — it  should  be 

imperative — that  school  music  should  definitely  aim  at 

promoting  intelligent  appreciation   among  all  who  are 

brought  under  its  influence.     For  music  is  more  than  a 

pleasant  amusement :  it  is  a  powerful  educational  force. 

It  is  even  more  than  that — 

Spirit  of  sweetness,  spirit  of  grace, 
Voice  of  the  soul,  soft  echo  of  the  mind  of  God. 


Public  School  Classics 


By  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  surprises,  in  which  nations  are  being 
reconstituted  and  the  spirit  of  reconstruction  if  not  of 
revolution  is  at  work  everywhere.  But  events  such  as 
have  happened  in  the  Near  East  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  manner  in  which  in  our  own  country 
the  pillars  of  society  are  being  shaken  to  their  very 
foundations.  At  Oxford  recently,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
erection  of  the  Museum,  the  official  abode  of  Science  in 
the  University,  a  most  eloquent  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  which  was  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  declaration  against  compulsory  Greek — a  declaration 
which  was  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  "  It  is  the  scientific 
attitude  and  frame  of  mind,  the  scientific  outlook  on 
the  world,  as  part  of  general  culture,  which  is  what  is 
wanted  in  education  and  particularly  in  Oxford  education 
to-day." 

Assembled  as  we  were  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  some 
of  us  almost  expected  to  see  the  walls  of  the  building 
fall  in  upon  us  in  rebuke  of  such  heresy — but  the  vener- 
able pile  withstood  the  shock. 

Now  the  proprieties  have  been  further  outraged  by 
Dr.  Rouse,  who  comes  forward  from  the  sister  University 
to  denounce  classical  translation  lessons  as  a  means  of 
teaching  English  composition.  Well  may  we  rub  our 
eyes  and  ask — Where  are  we  ? — in  face  of  such  a  revo- 
lutionary pronouncement. 

"  These  construings  are  a  horror.  So  far  from  being 
a  help  to  English  style,  I  am  convinced  they  are  a 
hindrance,"  says  Dr.  Rouse  in  his  recent  article  in  this 
journal.  Being  a  conscientious  person  and  having,  it 
may  be  supposed,  Dr.  Warre  and  others  in  mind,  he  gilds 
the  pill  with  the  delicate  remark  "  I  did  not  set  out  with 
any  preconceived  ideas,  only  with  the  conviction  (!)  that 
the  education  of  classical  schools  is  a  sham."  Magna 
est  Veritas  et  prtevalebit,  although  perhaps  after  a  long 
time. 

But  some  of  us  recollect  the  magistral  statements 
made  by  the  then  autocrat  of  Eton,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee    on    Military    Education    published    about 


five  years  ago — "  that  composition  is  admirably  taught 
by  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  " — "  that  transla- 
tion from  another  language  is  teaching  English  com- 
position " — "  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  the  great 
instructors  in  English  (Q.  3124  ;  Q.  3129)  :  and  we  are 
led  to  ask — Is  the  world  then  so  changed,  that  in  five 
short  years  such  doctrine  no  longer  passes  muster  ?  If 
the  gods  are  at  such  variance  over  these  questions, 
what  are  we  common  mortals  to  think  ? 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Rouse  is  on  the  downward  path- 
having  escaped  from  the  sterilising  influence  of  a  public 
school,  he  has  been  exposed  to  infection  and  is  now  in 
the  grip  of  the  disease  of  the  day :  the  heuristic  trypan- 
some  is  in  his  blood  and  he  must  suffer  the  consequences. 
His  condition  is  indeed  pitiable  :  "I  have  tried  every 
means  that  promised  a  good  result,  discarding  some 
lines  and  following  out  others,  until  I  find  myself,  to  my 
own  surprise  (poor,  disillusioned  man),  quite  at  one  with 
the  best  modern  teachers  of  the  day.  .  .  .  They  are 
practical  men,  with  a  practical  aim  :  mastery  of  the 
language  and  understanding  of  its  best  literature." 

If  people  will  play  with  fire,  it  is  well  known  they  must 
expect  to  be  burnt — those  who  experiment  (unfortunately 
but  few  know  how  to  begin)  are  bound  to  make  dis- 
coveries and  to  lose  the  peace  of  mind  of  ignorance  : 
it  is  the  penalty  intelligence  pays.  No  wonder  teachers 
of  classics  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  experimental 
method  into  schools — its  demoralising  tendency  is  only 
too  obvious  ;  they  dare  not  taste  its  sweets ;  it  would 
force  them  to  be  up  and  doing. 

The  value  of  the  sinner  that  repenteth  is  well  known, 
however.  Dr.  Rouse's  outspoken  statements  should  do 
much  to  put  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  on  a 
proper  footing  and  to  enforce  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
has  long  been  patent  to  those  who  are  not  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  that  unless  learnt  as  languages  worth 
knowing  in  themselves  they  are  of  little  use  as  school 
subjects.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  they 
will  be  taught  only  from  this  point  of  view ;  that  those 
alone  will  be  selected  to  learn  them  who  have  the 
ability  to  master  them  and  who  can  afford  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  their  study.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
teach  English  properly  and  the  vast  majority  of  scholars 
in  secondary  schools  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  spend  a 
large,  if  not  the  major,  proportion  of  their  time  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  master  languages  absolutely  without 
worth  to  them  in  the  world  when  learnt  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  which  is  usual  in  schools.  Surely  it  is 
possible  to  teach  usefully  much  Latin  and  even  Greek  by 
giving  proper  attention  to  our  own  language,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
scientific  literature.  I  know  that  the  miserable  smatter- 
ing of  classical  languages  which  I  acquired  at  school  was 
of  no  use  to  me — I  believe  it  all  evaporated  within  a 
few  months  of  my  leaving.  But  a  few  lessons  uncon- 
sciously given  to  me  by  my  father,  who  was  careful  in 
his  choice  of  words  in  writing,  together  with  the  inspira- 
tion which  I  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  Trench's 
"  Study  of  Words,"  led  me  at  an  early  age  to  reflect  on 
such  matters  and  to  become  more  or  less  critical  of 
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myself.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
training  which  the  majority  need :  training,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  use  of  their  own  language,  in  which  sufficient 
attention  is  devoted  to  philological  considerations  and  to 
literary  form  to  lead  them  to  become  interested  in 
giving  expression  in  apposite  terms  to  whatever  they 
have  to  say. 

Unfortunately  of  late  the  education  authorities  have 
brought  undue  pressure  on  schools  to  teach  Latin  ;  their 
action  will  have  to  be  reversed  at  no  distant  date — the 
average  boy  simply  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  on  the 
subject  :  he  so  resents  being  forced  to  learn  that  which 
has  no  meaning  for  him  that  he  gains  nothing  directly 
and  what  he  learns  is  of  little  if  any  indirect  value  in 
connection  with  his  general  literary  progress. 

I  am  referred  to  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Classical 
Association  as  "  always  sneering  at  the  schools  for 
turning  out  boys  who  cannot  express  themselves." 
With  me  it  is  no  question  of  sneering — I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  using  real  round  swear-words  when  dealing 
with  the  matter.  My  statement  that  much  of  my  time 
has  been  spent  in  doing  what  schools  should  have  done 
for  my  pupils  is  spoken  of  as  "  of  course  put  forward  as 
an  argument  against  classical  education."  Of  course 
it  is — against  the  kind  of  education  that  is  given — which 
Dr.  Rouse  declares  to  be  a  sham — but  not  against 
classical  education  in  general,  except  in  so  far  that  the 
time  devoted  to  classics  is  so  considerable  that  none  is 
left  for  English.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  can  count  those  on 
my  fingers  who  have  been  able,  on  leaving  school,  to 
write  creditable  accounts  of  simple  work  done  by  them 
under  my  instruction.  As  long  as  I  can  say  anything,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  complain  of  this  disastrous  neglect 
of  duty  by  our  schools. 

The  writer  who  takes  me  to  task  adds — "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  of  these  pupils  learned 
Latin  at  school.  Probably  most  did  not  or  were  taught  to 
look  on  it  as  a  useless  revival."  "  Useless  revival  "  is  good 
— it  is  English  more  classico,  I  suppose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  had  learned  Latin  at  school — 
but  not  English.  I  hand  over  the  evidence  for  what  it 
is  worth  to  Dr.  Rouse  in  support  of  his  case. 

I  am  entirely  with  him  in  believing  that  "  good  English 
style  "  will  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  led  to  give 
attention  directly  to  English,  not  through  Latin.  The 
fact  that  a  few  whose  bent  is  literary  master  Latin  and 
also  English  is  no  proof  that  the  study  of  the  one  in- 
volves or  even  promotes  the  mastery  of  the  other — the 
double  event  is  usually  scored  in  virtue  of  the  literary 
genius  of  the  student.  Probably,  in  most  cases,  the 
mastery  of  one  language  interferes  with  rather  than 
promotes  that  of  another.  I  believe  Dr.  Warre  has 
himself  furnished  evidence  on  this  point. 

While  writing  this,  I  happen  to  read  a  notice  on  the 
version  of  Faust  now  being  played  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  :  Dr.  Rouse's  argument  is  aptly  stated  in  a 
sentence  in  the  article — "  The  bare  words  which  have 
such  strange  power  in  one  language  can  very  seldom 
keep  it  when  they  become  the  bare  words  of  another." 


The  boy  at  school,  with  his  narrow  knowledge  of  words 
and  synonyms,  as  a  rule,  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
real  difficulties  of  translation. 

My  own  experience  also  enables  me  to  support  Dr. 
Rouse's  argument.  When  at  about  eighteen  I  matricu- 
lated in  a  German  university,  I  did  not  know  a  word  of 
the  language.  I  set  to  work  to  master  the  grammar  and 
I  read  and  read  and  read  out  loud,  day  after  day — 
Marlitt's  "Gold  Else"  and  other  such  simple  litera- 
ture—practically without  translating,  asking  only  occa- 
sionally the  meaning  of  a  word.  Being  a  stupidly  shy 
Englishman,  although  I  used  my  ears,  for  a  long  time 
I  never  dared  to  speak  German  :  but  at  the  end  of 
about  a  year,  suddenly,  I  found  myself  able  to  speak 
almost  fluently,  with  confidence  and  with  a  creditable 
accent.  I  soon  learnt  to  think  in  German.  But  my 
English  suffered  horribly  and  I  was  long  oblivious  of 
the  split  infinitive — one  of  the  worst  of  literary  sins- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 

If  the  reading  of  English  were  constantly  practised  in 
our  schools,  something  might  be  done  to  teach  English 
boys  and  girls  to  speak  out  clearly  and  in  some  degree 
appreciate  the  charms  of  their  own  language  :  the  habit 
of  reading  might  be  acquired  ;  and  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  information  might  be  brought  under  their 
notice.  I  would  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  work  of  the  schools  for  such  practice  in  reading 
in  order  that  knowledge  of  grammar  and  some  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  style  might  be  acquired.  But  teachers 
will  not  take  the  necessary  trouble.  At  a  meeting  of 
teachers  not  long  ago,  at  which  I  advocated  reading,  it 
was  admitted  that  boys  and  girls  were  not  taught  to 
read  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
learn  ;  but — such  is  the  state  of  incapability  to  which 
teachers  are  reduced — I  was  assured  that  the  difficulties 
were  so  great  that  to  attempt  even  to  teach  reading  was 
impossible.  No  wonder  our  schools  are  a  failure.  Mr. 
Page  of  Charterhouse  School,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  agreed  with  me  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  deplorable — "  But  what  could  you  do  ?  "  Why,  as 
I  said  years  ago  in  my  Mosely  Report — "  Scrap  the  whole 
blessed  academic  show  and  start  afresh."  Our  teachers- 
of  English,  having  no  ideas  to  give  to  their  pupils,  as  a 
rule  merely  require  them  to  write  essays  on  subjects  of 
which  they  have  no  real  knowledge  or  give  futile  ex- 
planations of  books  written  for  grown-up  men  with 
experience  of  the  world,  not  for  babes  and  sucklings. 
They  are  bowmen  who  have  only  bows  without  strings 
let  alone  arrows.  English  will  not  be  taught  in  our 
schools  until  it  is  made  a  practical  subject  and  taught  in 
correlation  with  practical  work — and  until  reading  is- 
practised  systematically. 

To  waste  our  time  over  classics  and  do  nothing  which 
is  effective  for  English  is  an  absolutely  criminal  policy. 
Let  us  first  lay  a  real  English  foundation  and  perhaps  on 
this  a  course  of  French — then  we  can  select  those  who 
give  promise  of  some  literary  ability  and,  if  desirable, 
let  them  learn  Latin  :  Dr.  Rouse's  method  will  be  of  in- 
finite service  to  these.  But  we  need  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Universities  to  reduce  the  severity  of  the 
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scholarship  examinations  :  at  present  the  standard  is  so 
high  that  little  short  of  complete  devotion  to  the  subject 
is  required  of  the  scholar,  the  result  being  the  production 
■of  a  class  of  eyeless  youth,  without  any  tinge  of  general 
culture  or  any  practical  ability ;  and  such  is  too  often 
the  stuff  that  teachers  and  even  our  legislators  are 
made  of. 

II 

By  The  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A. 

What  is  the  essential  end  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  teach- 
ing in  public  schools  ?  Agreement  on  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  judging 
how  far  that  end  is  at  present  achieved,  whether  it  is 
worth  achieving,  and  whether  it  might  be  better 
achieved  by  changes  or  reforms.  So  I  argued  three 
months  ago,  and  to  facilitate  discussion  defined  my 
own  view  that  practice  in  oral  English  composition  is 
the  essential  end  of  studying  in  our  Public  Schools 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  the  original  tongues.  I 
contended  that  some  masters  adjusted  their  methods 
to  this  end,  and  asserted  openly  that  many  others  had 
lost  sight  of  it.  I  concluded  by  stating  that  until  this 
question  of  the  end  to  be  sought  was  answered  with  some 
approach  to  unanimity,  it  was  futile  to  discuss  whether 
this  or  that  change  in  method  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Rouse's  rejoinder  seems  to  argue  obscurity  in  my 
paper.  His  comments  are  these.  First,  "  this,  of 
course,  fails  to  justify  the  time  spent  in  doing  '  com- 
position.' "  True,  so  far  as  the  composition  in  many 
schools  goes  :  but  this  is  no  answer  to  my  contention.  I 
did  not  offer  to  justify  what  is  done  at  present — indeed  I 
expressly  said  that  some  schools  had  lost  the  old  tradi- 
tion. Secondly,  "  if  English  expression  is  to  be  learnt, 
it  must  be  specially  taught."  If  this  is  not  again  from 
the  point,  it  must  be  because  Dr.  Rouse  thinks  that  my 
essential  end  is  so  illusory  that  on  its  acceptance  the 
knell  of  classical  study  would  be  rung.  But  from 
Cicero  downwards  the  experience  of  instructors  in  the 
art  of  composition  has  uniformly  been  that  paraphrase 
is  seldom  a  wholesome  exercise,  and  the  point  has 
frequently  been  emphasised  that  in  translation  the 
noblest  thoughts  may  be  suggested  to  the  pupil, 
while  for  their  expression  he  is  free  to  command  all 
the  treasures  of  his  own  language,  unhampered  and 
unanticipated  as  he  would  be  in  paraphrasing  or 
rewriting  a  native  author. 

Next,  Dr.  Rouse  declares  that  "  Quintilian  .  .  .  taught 
Latin  to  his  pupils  before  he  asked  them  to  translate 
Greek."  I  agree  on  this  detail  of  method  ;  it  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  question.  Dr.  Rouse's  citation  of  French 
and  German  example  does  not  appear  conclusive  :  the 
methods  of  France  and  Germany  admit  of  an  interpre- 
tation favourable  to  my  contention,  and  in  any  case, 
those  who  have  studied  the  classical  training  in  those 
countries  are  aware  that  it  needs  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment^ pronounce  what  deserves  imitation.     When  my 


critic  continues  that  "  English  .  .  .  can  only  be  learnt 
...  by  reading  or  hearing  read  the  good  models,"  he 
exaggerates  so  far  as  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  science  of  teaching  English  composition  as  experts 
understand  it  to-day.  He  has  only  to  study  the  article 
on  "  The  Mother  Tongue "  by  the  Editor  of  the 
volume  (The  Practice  of  Instruction)  in  which  appears 
his  own  article  on  "  Latin  and  Greek  "  to  see  that  oral 
English  composition  modelled  on  the  master's  English 
style  is  a  common  and  at  the  beginning  a  necessary 
practice.  His  remark  that  "  open  scholarships  may  be 
obtained  by  those  who  do  not  follow  Mr.  Nicklin's 
ideals  "  is  again  irrelevant :  it  shows  that  some  examiners 
do  not  share  them  ;  it  does  not  show  that  they  are  not 
correct. 

Without  following  Dr.  Rouse  through  every  point,  I 
will  add  that,  as  I  understand  him,  while  he  makes  the 
proper  and  essential  aim  of  classical  teaching  something 
other  than  "  oral  English  composition  founded  on  the 
subject-matter  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,"  he  believes 
that  this  end  of  power  to  translate  into  English  from 
Latin  and  Greek — not  to  speak  of  the  power  to  translate 
conversely — can  be  secured  by  his  own  methods.  I  take 
the  liberty  to  doubt  whether  he  means  (what  alone  would 
be  sufficient)  that  he  is  able  to  train  pupils  by  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  express  themselves  and  their  own  thoughts 
orally  and  on  paper  in  clear  and  vigorous  English  on 
politics,  ethics  and  literature  and  at  the  same  time 
to  show  that  their  thought  has  been  fertilised  by  con- 
tact with  the  art  and  literature  of  earlier  ages. 

That  the  methods  used  with  lower  forms  are  often 
unsatisfactory  is  again  irrelevant ;  I  disagree  with  Dr. 
Rouse,  not  in  denying  this,  but  in  believing  that  his 
substitute  is  directed  to  the  wrong  end.  It  is  easy  so 
to  correct  the  methods  used  in  some  quarters  as  to  lead 
towards  the  end  I  maintain  to  be  essential.  Dr.  Rouse's 
assumption  that  I  know  "  only  one  side  of  the  question" 
is  again  irrelevant  to  the  question  as  to  what  our  essen- 
tial aim  should  be  ;  his  experience  is  only  evidence  that 
his  methods  lead,  better  than  current  methods  do,  to 
the  end  which  he  regards  as  essential. 

Only  his  "  final  point "  has  to  do  with  this,  and  then 
he  comes  into  the  open  to  state  that  he  makes  it  his 
"  final  aim  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  the  master- 
pieces of  literature."  He  gives  no  argument  for  assign- 
ing a  palmary  importance  to  this  aim,  but  declares  (and 
I  do  not  deny  it)  that  translations  and  "  to  look  at  the 
original  with  the  eye  "  are  not  enough  for  this  final 
aim.  Incidentally  he  remarks  that  "  imperfect  scholars 
will  prefer  the  translation,  as  it  will  give  them  more 
pleasure."  Most  public  school  boys  will  be]  and  must 
be  imperfect  scholars. 

I  contend  that  Dr.  Rouse's  methods  will  produce  a 
moderate  number  of  "  scholars,"  and  are  suitable  for 
adults  who,  already  imbued  with  a  love  of  literature, 
ethics  and  politics,  wish  to  get  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  that  those  methods 
on  the  one  hand  will  not  produce  Oxford  Greats  men  so 
successfully  as  does  even  the  ordinary  present  method, 
and  far  less  successfully  than  the  true  traditional  method 
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does.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  unsuitable  for  the 
average  boy.  For  they  diminish  his  chance  of  reaching 
in  any  language  the  masterpieces  which  introirce  him  to 
ethics,  politics  and  literature,  they  diminish  lis  chance 
of  acquiring  the  power  to  discuss  and  to  c::r ress  his  own 
views  on  such  subjects,  and  they  substitute  an  ability 
to  talk  indeed  in  three  languages,  but  only  on  the 
simple  subjects  which  a  hotel  waiter  or  an  afternoon 
caller  successfully  can  handle. 


Note  by  Dr.  Rouse  : 


Experto  crede  :  aut,  si  non  credis. 
Ante  inspice  quam  judicas. 


The  Teaching  of  Cookery 

By  C.  S.  Bremner 

As  I  was  being  served  the  other  day  in  a  grocer's  shop 
of  Garden  City,  the  most  important  housing  experiment 
on  systematic  lines  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
Great  Britain,  a  small  girl  of  twelve  or  so  entered,  leading 
another  child  by  the  hand,  and  addressed  a  disengaged 
assistant  with :  "  Two  tins  of  salmon  at  yd.  each, 
and  mother  says,  '  Will  you  open  them  at  once  ?  '  " 
As  the  salesman  executed  the  order  I  observed  it  was 
noon,  and  took  note  of  the  small  girl.  She  was  not 
ill-looking,  but  pallid,  especially  the  lips  ;  when  she 
spoke  to  the  sister,  she  showed  several  decayed  teeth, 
covered  with  tartar.  A  wisp  of  thin  neglected  hair,  the 
lustreless  kind  that  usually  adorns  the  heads  of  ill- 
nourished  people,  was  tied  with  a  soiled  sky-blue  ribbon 
as  a  tribute  to  aestheticism.  Intelligent  and  alert,  if 
the  shopman  had  overcharged  her  a  halfpenny  she 
would  instantly  have  pointed  out  the  "  inadvertence." 
She  paid  her  fourteenpence,  handled  her  opened  tins  as 
an  expert,  and  made  off  home,  whither  I  mentally  followed 
her.  The  two  tins  of  innutritious  and  expensive  salmon 
were  the  main  dish  at  the  workman's  dinner-table, 
accompanied  by  white  bread,  butter  or  margarine,  the 
whole  washed  down  by  that  coarse  Indian  tea  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  acidifying  the  blood,  in  in- 
creasing the  great  army  of  the  underfed  and  ill-nourished. 
A  few  days  later  I  learned  that  a  large  girls'  club,  housed 
near  Howard  Hall,  could  not  beat  up  enough  recruits 
to  start  a  cookery  class.  Yet  a  millinery  class  for  the 
creation  of  top-heavy,  gaudy,  gigantic  hats,  trimmed 
with  satin  that  resembles  paper,  silk-like  cotton,  tawdry 
artificial  flowers,  feathers  stuck  on  end  like  the  head- 
dress of  a  Sioux  Indian,  was  a  brilliant  success.  Letch- 
worth  is  no  worse  in  respect  of  the  omission  of  cookery 
as  a  branch  of  household  duties  than  other  places,  it  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  what  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  working  people's  ways  see  in  every  large  city. 
But  in  Letchworth  there  is  no  cottage  built  since  the 
city  was  founded,  in  1903,  that  does  not  possess  a  scullery 
with  sink,  water,  together  with  a  bath  and  a  cooking- 
stove.     There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 


housed  in  our  great  cities  in  one  or  two  rooms  who  do 
not  possess  any  of  these  conveniences,  and  for  whom  a 
decently  cooked  dinner  of  meat  or  soup,  vegetables  and 
pudding  is  outside  the  bounds  of  the  possible. 

Even  in  the  north  country,  where  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded people  are  of  finer  physique  than  in  the  south, 
there  is  far  too  little  attention  paid  to  cooking.  "  As 
a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he  "  is  the  dictum  of  the  psy- 
chologist. Of  course  it  is  true  ;  yet  I  should  like  to  see 
over  every  working-class  chimney-piece  in  the  kitchen, 
at  a  level  where  the  housewife's  eye  could  never  miss  it : 
"  As  a  man  eateth,  so  is  he."  Even  the  north  country- 
woman is  far  too  ready  to  spend  her  morning  cleaning 
the  house,  and  only  forty  minutes  before  her  husband's 
arrival  for  dinner,  to  push  the  everlasting  potatoes  and 
frying-pan  on  the  fire. 

Now  ever  since  1875  cookery  has  been  taught  in  some 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country,  and  slowly, 
far  too  slowly,  cookery  centres  or  housewifery  centres 
have  been  evolved.  In  these  last,  girls  learn  not  only 
to  cook  but  to  do  laundry  work  and  keep  in  order  a 
workman's  model  cottage  of  three  rooms.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  grown  more  exacting  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  requiring  various  improvements.  As  one  result  of 
the  important  changes  that  were  effected  in  the  Code 
of  1906  the  number  of  women  inspectors  was  largely 
increased  and  a  systematic  inspection  of  the  cookery 
instruction  given  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  was  arranged  for.  One  woman  inspector 
was  sent  into  every  division  of  the  country  into  which 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
inspection.  As  the  divisions  are  large,  all  the  cookery 
centres  were  not  inspected,  and  the  report,  therefore, 
is  not  exhaustive.  But  the  ladies  did  their  work 
thoroughly.  They  returned  after  their  Pauline  visitation 
and  told  their  chief,  Miss  M.  A.  Lawrence,  what  things 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  With  perfect  candour  and 
in  good  faith  she  has  set  it  all  down  in  a  little  blue-book 
to  be  obtained  for  the  modest  sum  of  twopence.  For 
this,  all  concerned  deserve  our  thanks.  Now  we  know 
where  we  are,  and  so  does  Sir  Robert  Morant.  So  long 
as  England  is  served  by  men  and  women  who  will  tell 
her  the  precise  truth,  so  long  is  improvement  possible 
if  only  we  arise  and  do  differently.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  fortitude  in  hearing  and  bearing  the  truth  is 
not  attributable  to  a  deaf  ear,  to  indifference  and 
ignorance  of  how  matters  stand.  Sir  Robert  Morant 
prefaces  the  report  with  a  sixteen-page  memorandum 
in  which  occurs  the  notable  passage :  "  The  very  bad 
state  of  things,  in  many  places,  that  is  revealed  in  the 
Special  Report  will  fully  justify  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers  the  somewhat  drastic  changes  which  the  Board 
have  found  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  continuance  of  what  has  in  many  cases  been  a 
serious  waste  of  public  money  and  a  futile  waste  of 
time  and  teaching  power,  upon  lines  that  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  children  to  obtain  any  practical 
benefits  from  the  so-called  Instruction  in  Cookery  to 
which  they  were  submitted." 

Sir  Robert   attributes   the   failure    in    teaching   the 
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subject  properly  to  too  large  classes,  to  insufficiently 
qualified  teachers  (many  of  whom  possess  local  dip- 
lomas of  no  real  value),  to  the  lack  of  cookery  practice, 
to  separation  of  the  theory  and  practice  lessons  by 
three  or  even  four  weeks,  to  the  fact  that  children  are 
often  too  young  to  profit  by  the  instruction  provided. 

Much  may  be  hoped  from  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  Regulations  of  1906.  Chief  amongst  them  is 
systematic  inspection,  not  only  of  cookery  centres  at 
schools  but  of  the  training  colleges  in  domestic  subjects. 
A  lady  is  specially  assigned  to  each  of  the  inspectional 
divisions  already  alluded  to ;  but  to  our  mind,  once  in 
three  years,  perhaps  oftener,  reduces  inspection  to  the 
mere  name  of  the  thing.  The  numbers  of  a  class  are 
no  longer  to  be  made  up  in  haphazard  fashion,  the 
pupil  joining  at  the  seventh  or  any  lesson  of  a  course  ;  to 
secure  efficiency  the  Government  grant  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  course  as  a  unit,  not  for  the  child.  No  class  is  to 
exceed  eighteen  in  number  and  the  demonstration  and 
practice  lesson,  which  really  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
day,  are  never  to  be  separated  by  more  than  eight  days. 

Left  to  the  unaided  devices  of  their  own  imagination, 
surely  few  people  could  have  guessed  that  there  are 
local  authorities  in  England  so  unable  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  teaching  cookery  properly  that  they 
require  the  expense  of  providing  raw  material  for 
cookery  practice  to  be  met  by  sale  of  the  cooked  food 
at  the  close  of  a  lesson.  In  one  case  children  were 
found  out  in  the  street  trying  to  sell  these  wares  !  This 
forms  an  admirable  pendant  to  that  other  folly  of  male 
architects  who,  in  disposing  of  the  kitchen  fitments, 
place  the  sink  at  the  left  hand  and  the  draining-board 
at  the  right. 

We  know  that  the  taste  of  our  working  classes  in 
cooked  food  is  deplorable.  The  demand  is  for  pastry, 
buns,  cakes  and  toffee,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  read 
that  women  who  were  engaged  to  teach  cookery  made 
these  gastronomic  banes  because  they  could  easily  sell 
them.  If  the  local  authority  was  stupid  and  niggardly, 
teachers  who  have  so  ill  comprehended  their  duty 
towards  the  children,  the  parents  and  the  Board  of 
Education  cannot  be  absolved  from  blame.  If  all  the 
bun-,  cake-  and  sweet-shops  of  Britain  could  be  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  German  Ocean  by  the  wafting  of  a 
magician's  wand,  the  digestion  of  "  these  poor  nations," 
as  Cromwell  styled  our  people,  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
It  is  evident  that  neither  local  authorities  nor  the  teachers 
of  cookery  have  understood  that  the  right  teaching 
of  this  subject  is  an  important  part  of  a  mission  aiming 
at  the  arrest  of  that  physical  deterioration  which  is  far 
too  evident  among  certain  sections  of  the  community. 

The  teaching  was  also  not  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  home  from  which  many  children  come  ; 
it  was  unpractical. 

The  women  inspectors  have  specially  named  Hornsey, 
Nottingham  (borough),  parts  of  Essex,  Surrey  and  Lan- 
cashire, Leeds,  Bradford,  and  one  or  two  other  places  as 
deserving  praise  for  the  way  in  which  cookery  is  taught ; 
the  L.C.C.  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  South  Wales 
is  distinguished  by  special  condemnation  for  slipshod, 


unsystematic  methods.  In  Wales  the  teachers  main- 
tain that  the  children  will  not  eat  solid  dishes  as  they 
prefer  tinned  meats  and  tea.  Most  probably  a  band 
of  capable  teachers,  backed  by  equally  capable  and 
conscientious  local  authorities,  would  cure  such  a 
depraved  taste  within  a  month.  One  cannot  forbear 
the  obvious  reflection  that  teachers,  missionaries  and 
the  clergy  exist,  for  the  most  part,  to  create  a  demand 
for  what  they  have  to  supply. 

I  recently  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  three 
housewifery  centres.  In  one  case  the  children  were 
learning  to  iron  ;  the  teacher  was  able,  and  gave  reasons 
for  every  step  taken.  At  the  second  centre  the  pupils 
were  all  bread-making ;  each  girl  had  baked  a  small 
loaf.  The  third  was  a  London  centre  where  the  teachers 
work  from  the  printed  syllabus  of  the  L.C.C,  a  copy  of 
which  was  given  me.  The  syllabus  covers  three  years, 
and  the  class  of  sixteen  girls  had  reached  Lesson  X.  of 
the  second  year.  Four  of  the  girls  were  small  children 
of  ten  (the  children  are  all  of  standard  v.  ;  any  other 
arrangement  spoils  school  order)  and  some  had  never 
done  the  first  year's  course.  All  save  two  monitresses 
who  played  the  part  of  scullery-maids  were  making  a 
good  dinner  consisting  of  a  boiled  or  steamed  meat 
pudding,  potatoes,  vegetable  marrow,  sago-mould  and 
stewed  apples.  The  cost  of  each  dinner  for  six  people 
was  is.  3^.,  a  sum  which  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  cost  of  two  tins  of  salmon.  In  answer  to  my 
question,  one  or  two  girls  had  occasionally  cooked  the 
whole  of  the  home  dinner  on  washing-day,  others  had 
undertaken  separate  items.  The  teacher  was  alert  and 
capable,  the  children  interested  and  attentive. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  number  of  head  teachers 
and  other  responsible  persons  hold  that  children  of  ten 
or  eleven  are  too  young  to  profit  as  much  as  they  might 
by  courses  of  domestic  economy ;  the  leaving  age  at 
public  elementary  schools  is  fourteen,  and  this  seems 
a  far  more  reasonable  age  for  girls  to  take  up  such 
courses.  The  L.C.C.  recognises  this  and  offers  500 
free  scholarships,  lasting  one  year  and  including  two 
excellent  meals  daily,  to  girls  leaving  elementary  schools. 
They  work  at  the  polytechnics  and  other  domestic 
economy  centres.  As  many  thousands  of  girls  leave 
the  London  elementary  schools  every  year,  their  edu- 
cation "  finished,"  it  is  evident  that  the  attempt  to 
improve  home  cookery  by  the  scholarship  ladder  only 
reaches  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  London.  There 
remain  the  evening  continuation  schools  which  up  to 
the  present  are  deprived  of  the  powerful  lever  of  com- 
pulsion. Domestic  economy  classes  suffer,  like  others, 
from  non-attendance  and  irregular  attendance.  An 
official  of  the  L.C.C.  Education  Department  furnished 
me  with  these  figures,  which  prove  that  cookery  is  not 
popular : 

Evening  Continuation  Schools. 


Dressmaking  . 

Millinery 

First  Aid  (boys  included) 

Cookery 


No.  of  Pupil?. 
12,028 

8.494 
8,258 

7,537 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  cannot  be  called  a 
popular  one,  the  provision  in  the  Code  of  1901,  allowing 
cookery  grants  to  be  paid  for  boys  over  twelve  in  seaport 
towns  is  wise  ;  it  might,  indeed,  be  extended  to  boys  in 
any  town  who  are  willing  to  learn.  We  humbly  venture, 
through  the  medium  of  School,  to  offer  the  Board  of 
Education  a  few  hints  that  may  or  may  not  prove 
useful : 

(1)  The  school  leaving  age  is  bound  to  be  raised  ere 
very  long.  Girls  of  fourteen  should  be  compelled  to 
take  a  three  months'  course  in  domestic  economy, 
working  the  whole  time  at  the  subject,  or  a  six  months' 
course  working  half-time,  during  the  last  year  of  school 
life,  whether  that  year  be  fourteen  to  fifteen  or  thirteen 
to  fourteen.  To  avoid  weariness  and  monotony,  ele- 
mentary chemistry  (especially  as  applied  to  cookery), 
hygiene,  temperance  instruction,  infant  management 
and  related  subjects  could  be  added  to  the  time-table. 

(2)  Girls  often  leave  the  elementary  schools  the  very 
day  they  are  fourteeen.  As  this  causes  disorganisation 
of  the  classes,  the  case  seems  to  call  for  an  Order  in 
Council  compelling  all  school  children  to  finish  the  term 
they  have  begun,  and  in  which  their  birthday  falls. 
In  view  of  slack  trade,  unemployment  and  the  steady 
demand  that  always  exists  for  youthful,  cheap  labour, 
this  change  is  far  from  being  unreasonable. 

(3)  We  are  now  to  have  exhaustive,  rigorous  medical 
inspection  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools.  Some 
say  it  is  too  much  so,  and  hold  that  as  long  as  housing, 
ventilation,  cookery  and  cleanliness  remain  at  their 
present  low  level,  nothing  much  will  be  gained  by  this 
minute  inspection.  But  the  medical  officer,  pointing 
out  to  the  teacher  of  cookery  or  hygiene  the  evil  effects 
of  underfeeding,  which  are  written  only  too  plainly  in 
the  blood,  bones  and  tissues  of  many  of  our  children, 
might  render  the  practical  service  of  imprinting  on  the 
teacher's  mind  that  cookery  and  physique  are  correlated. 
To  some  extent,  limited  it  is  true,  they  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

(4)  We  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  in  our  evolution 
where  the  teaching  of  cookery  may  well  become  com- 
pulsory for  girls  and  where  it  should  be  greatly  en- 
couraged among  boys.  The  time  for  cookery  might  be 
taken  from  sewing,  a  subject  whose  merits  are  greatly 
overrated  and  of  inferior  importance  to  cookery. 

(5)  The  first  lesson  or  two  in  cookery  should  always 
be  devoted  by  the  teacher,  in  schools  where  hygiene  or 
elementary  care  of  health  is  not  studied,  to  a  brief  study 
of  the  blood  ("  for  the  blood  is  the  life  "),  its  function 
in  building  the  body,  in  providing  the  substances  for 
hair,  nails,  teeth,  tears,  saliva,  digestive  fluids.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  from  a  perusal  of  Miss  Lawrence's 
Report,  that  the  teachers  themselves  have  not  com- 
prehended the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  rational 
cookery.  It  will  not  do  to  take  for  granted  any  longer 
that  all  the  teachers  understand  the  relation  between 
the  art  of  cookery  and  the  science  of  building  healthy 
bodies. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Education  might  do  well  to  pre- 
pare a  leaflet  for  the  use  of  local  authorities  and  teachers 


of  cookery  stating  very  plainly  what  is  the  real  aim  of 
cookery  instruction  and  requesting  the  co-operation 
of  both  in  a  matter  that  is  of  national  importance. 
Authorities  should  be  advised  to  invite  the  help  and 
advice  of  capable  women  as  elected  or  co-opted  members, 
or  of  women  who  will  accept  the  post  of  school  manager, 
and  especially  take  under  their  care  the  teaching  and 
inspection  of  cookery  classes.  A  little  personal  solicita- 
tion might  induce  district  visitors,  Bible- women  and 
missionaries  to  interest  themselves  in  the  subject ; 
managers  could  urge  missionaries  to  dwell  on  its 
importance  in  their  visits  to  mothers,  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  girls  who  have  studied  cookery  at  school 
might  not  be  allowed  to  apply  the  lessons  in  the  home. 
Much  benefit  is  lost  by  the  failure  to  suggest  to 
mothers  that  what  is  learned  can  be  applied.  It  is 
somewhat  invidious  at  the  present  moment  to  sug- 
gest that  a  Government  department  should  exert  it- 
self to  seek  the  co-operation  of  women,  asking  for 
services  which  obtain  no  pecuniary  reward,  when  at 
the  moment  of  writing  a  lady  who  has  served  for 
years  on  the  School  Board  of  Manchester  lies  in 
prison  for  using  certain  means  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognise  the  citizenship  of  women,  a  measure 
to  which  a  majority  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
are  pledged.  She  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  Government  requires  the  services  of 
women  to  make  many  of  its  enactments  and  minute 
regulations  successful.  The  writer  knows  the  need  for 
women's  services  to  the  State,  but  feels  it  to  be  almost 
effrontery  to  ask  for  such  gratuitous  service  so  long  as 
the  State  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  citizenship  of  an 
entire  sex. 


Farm  Institutes 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  function 
of  the  Farm  Institutes  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Agricultural  Education.  At  present 
there  is  a  lamentable  dearth  of  facilities  for  the  systematic 
training  of  those  for  whom  a  college  course  is  unnecessary 
or  too  expensive.  The  development  of  small  holdings 
has  made  it  increasingly  important  to  fill  this  gap.  As 
was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Onslow's  Committee,  the 
institutions  now  subsidised  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
are  designed  rather  for  land  agents,  and  extensive 
farmers  here  or  in  the  colonies,  than  for  small  holders. 
And  his  Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  if  further 
funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  part  at  least  should  be  devoted  to 
the  provision  of  adequate  opportunities  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  those  cultivating  the  land  upon  a  moderate 
scale,  and  of  means  whereby  they  may  acquire  the 
requisite  information  in  their  own  localities.  The 
Farm  Institute  is  intended  to  meet  this  need.  Primarily 
it  would  serve  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  itinerant 
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teachers  in  each"  county.  It  is  through  such  teachers 
that  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  or  gardening 
can  be  most  effectually  reached  and  influenced.  These 
teachers  do  not  require  high  scientific  attainments  so 
much  as  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  their 
subjects,  and  if  their  skill  is  to  be  maintained  they 
must  be  connected  with  some  institution  where  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  garden  they  may  be  in  constant  touch  with 
practice.  In  those  districts  where  there  is  no  suitable 
institution  with  which  the  instructors  can  be  associated 
the  Farm  Institute  would  be  the  appropriate  centre. 
Through  it  the  work  of  all  the  itinerant  teachers  might 
be  effectively  co-ordinated.  The  idea  is  no  new  one. 
It  was  suggested  in  a  Report  to  the  Board  by  one  of 
their  inspectors  as  long  ago  as  1889. 

Some  land  is  essential  for  regular  demonstrations  in 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  but  it  is  undesirable 
to  attempt  to  manage  it  as  an  ordinary  farm.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  farm  and  an  educational  estab- 
lishment under  the  same  direction  are  economically 
possible.  If  attention  be  concentrated  on  the  farm  with 
a  view  to  making  it  pay,  the  educational  side  is  likely 
to  suffer ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  education  be  the  first 
consideration,  the  farm  cannot  be  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  its  purely  business  aspects.  The  art  of  farming 
itself  can  only  be  learned  on  a  farm  where  commercial 
interests  and  requirements  are  supreme.  Those,  more- 
over, for  whose  benefit  the  Institute  is  organised,  will 
have  gained  experience  of  manual  processes  at  home. 
What  they  want  to  be  taught  are  the  scientific  principles 
ancillary  to  agriculture.  During  the  winter  months  the 
buildings  and  staff  of  the  Institute  should  be  available 
for  winter  schools,  the  organisation  of  which  was  de- 
scribed in  School  for  August  1904.  The  majority  of 
those  who  become  farmers  in  England  and  Wales  leave 
school  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  and  these 
schools  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  their 
future  instruction.  They  have  proved  eminently  success- 
ful in  Holland.  Courses  lasting  from  November  till  April 
are  provided  at  the  forty-three  agricultural  schools  in 
Denmark.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  they  are  very 
popular,  Prussia  alone  having  148.  Sixteen  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  favourable  age  for  entering  a  winter 
school  after  a  lad  has  had  at  least  two  years  on  a  farm. 
Only  pupils  possessing  some  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture  ought  to  be  admitted,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  hold  a  simple  entrance  examination 
to  test  the  capacity  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  The 
full  course  should  comprise  two  sessions  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  weeks  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
the  pupils  should  be  examined  to  weed  out  those  who 
fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  No  hard  and  fast 
regulations  should  be  imposed  :  each  school  should  be 
allowed  to  formulate  a  scheme  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions.  During  the  summer,  classes  in  dairying 
and  other  subjects  appropriate  to  the  season  would  be 
arranged  at  the  Institute.  Throughout  the  year  the 
farm  or  garden,  which  ought  to  be  typical  of  the  district, 
would  furnish  object-lessons  in  the  most  profitable 
treatment  of  local  soils,  the  best  varieties  of  crops, 


approved  methods  of    pruning  and  remedies  against 
common  pests  and  diseases. 

Three  institutions  are  already  in  operation  which  to 
some  extent  resemble  the  proposed  Institute  and  might 
easily  be  developed  upon  the  lines  suggested.  The 
Hampshire  School  Farm  at  Basing  seems  particularly 
suited  to  the  purpose.  It  was  started  in  1889.  The 
winter  course  lasts  from  October  1  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  certificates  are  awarded  after  an  examination 
conducted  by  Reading  College.  A  few  students  return 
for  a  second  course,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  wages  that 
would  otherwise  be  earned  presents  a  difficulty.  The 
programme  includes  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and 
book-keeping,  together  with  considerable  manual  labour. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  giving  the  pupils  so  much  farm  work, 
but  the  results  apparently  justify  it.  Farmers  were  at 
first  inclined  to  be  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  school. 
Their  confidence  has  now  been  won.  The  parents  of 
nearly  all  the  students  are  directly  connected  with  the 
land.  Of  the  268  who  attended  from  1900  to  1907,  only 
fifty-eight  had  had  no  previous  association  with  farm- 
ing. In  the  summer,  short  courses  are  held  in  dairying, 
horticulture,  nature-study,  cooking,  laundry  work  and 
household  management.  The  domestic  economy  classes 
are  especially  valuable  for  girls  wishing  to  marry 
farmers.  The  capital  expenditure  amounted  to  about 
£1090,  including  about  £640  for  stocking  the  seventy- 
one  acres  comprised  in  the  farm.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  £1600  ;  towards  this  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  makes  a  grant  of  £100,  fees  and  sale  of 
produce  come  to  about  £850,  and  the  balance  of  £650 
is  defrayed  by  the  county. 

Cumberland  expends  almost  exactly  the  same  sum 
annually  upon  the  Farm  School  at  Newton  Rigg,  and 
Westmorland  contributes  from  £100  to  £150.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1897,  when  a  farm  of  116  acres 
near  Penrith  was  purchased.  The  total  capital  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £9582  ;  towards  this  West- 
morland gave  £300,  which  is  being  repaid  at  the  rate 
of  £50  per  annum,  as  that  county  prefers  not  to 
own  any  part  of  the  farm  (at  Basing  the  land  is  rented 
a*  £75  a  year).  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about 
£1800  ;  the  receipts  from  fees  are  about  £40  and  from  the 
farm  about  £875,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  makes 
a  grant  of  £100.  The  winter  course  lasts  sixteen 
weeks.  The  age  for  admission  is  fifteen.  Lads  are  not 
encouraged  to  go  straight  from  school :  it  is  better  for 
them  to  have  had  two  years  on  a  farm  first.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  manager  of  the  school,  states  that,  "  While 
the  lads  get  a  good  deal  of  practice,  that  is  not  the 
object  of  the  place.  It  is  to  give  them  scientific  know- 
ledge such  as  will  help  them  in  farming.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  teach  them  ploughing  or  what  they  can 
learn  better  at  home.  We  endeavour  to  give  farm 
science  to  those  who  would  never  get  it  in  any  other 
way."  In  the  summer,  courses  in  dairying,  poultry- 
dressing,  calf-rearing  and  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  are 
arranged  for  farmers'  daughters  and  others.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Ridg- 
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mont  because  its  present  constitution  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  experiments  in  other  directions.  It  was 
originally  intended  as  a  farm  school  for  labourers'  sons, 
but  failed  to  attract  them.  The  labourers  could  not 
afford  to  lose  what  the  lads  might  earn.  Now  the  school 
is  a  central  institution  with  courses  of  five  weeks  each 
in  winter  for  farmers'  sons,  and  of  five  weeks  each  in 
summer  for  women.  Since  1902,  when  the  present 
scheme  came  into  operation,  seventy-seven  men  and 
seventy-two  women  had  attended  the  courses  up  to 
last  year,  the  average  age  in  both  cases  being  from 
eighteen  to  twenty.  The  capital  expenditure  was  £3000, 
exclusive  of  what  the  Duke  of  Bedford  paid  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  buildings.  The  cost  of  maintenance, 
including  external  work,  is  about  £1140  a  year  :  fees 
bring  in  about  £188,  the  farm  about  £200  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture's  grant  is  £100.  The  balance  is 
defrayed  by  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  and  the 
financial  position  is  not  without  anxiety.  The  farm 
of  270  acres  is  held  from  the  Duke  at  a  peppercorn  rent 
of  £1  per  annum. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  clear  that  hardly  any 
single  county  can  to-day  incur  the  expense  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  Farm  Institute.  Two  or  three 
counties  must  combine,  and  much  larger  assistance 
from  the  central  authority  is  indispensable. 


League  of  the  Empire 


The  announcement  is  made  of  the  impending  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Charles  Eliot,  who  for  forty  years  has 
controlled   the   destinies   of   Harvard   University.     In 
this  connection  attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  article 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 
The  policy  of  President  Eliot,  says  the  writer,  "  has 
been  to  cut  away  the  ties  of  sentiment  with  old  New 
England,   to  link  Harvard  with  as  many  phases  of 
American  life  and  as  many  sections  of  the  country  as 
possible,  and  in  general  to  sacrifice  culture  to  efficiency." 
The  whole  article  is  somewhat  critical  in  its  tone  and 
some  doubt  may  be  felt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  writer's 
facts  if  the  opening  sentence  is  a  fair  criterion,  for  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  knows  neither 
the  place  nor  date  of  Harvard's  birth.     He  contends 
that  the  atmosphere  and  course  of  study  in  the  University 
have  had  an  individualising  tendency.     "  It  produces 
subsequently  among  Harvard  graduates  a  very  large 
class  of  men  whose  education  consists  almost  wholly  of 
pseudo-culture,    a   touch-and-go   familiarity   with   the 
surface  of  history,  letters,  philosophy  and  art,  which 
is   charming   at   dinner  or  tea,   but   quite  ineffectual 
during  the  long  solitary  hours,  when  a  man  builds  up 
his  character  in  accordance  with  ideals  which  education 
ought  to  bring."     No  doubt  a  new  president  will  make 
some  changes,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  Dr.  Eliot's 
successor.     If    it    should    be    Professor    A.    Lawrence 
Lowell,   as  has  been  suggested,  then  Englishmen  are 
assured  that  the  position  will  be  occupied  by  one  who 
has  shown  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable 
knowledge    and    insight    into    the    institutions    which 
administer  "  The  Government  of  England." 


Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Challenge  Cups  and  Prizes. 
Essay  Competition  for  Empire  Day,  1909. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  and  conditions  for  the- 
Essay  Competition  inter  all  Secondary  Schools  and  inter 
all  Primary  Schools  of  the  Empire  for  Empire  Day,  1909. 

(a)  Secondary  Schools. — Subject  :  "  Here  and  here  has- 
England  helped  me  ;  how  can  I  help  England,  say  !  '" 
— (Browning). 

Conditions  (Secondary  Schools). — A  silver  Challenge  Cup, 
value  /io  10s.,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  K.P.,  to  be  held  by  the  school,  and  a  personal  prize 
of  £5  5s.,  given  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  is  offered  for 
competition  inter  all  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Empire, 
for  an  Empire  Day  essay  not  exceeding  2000  words. 
Age  limit:  fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 

(b)  Primary  Schools. — Alternative  Subjects  :  (1)  State 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  a  new- 
country. 

(2)  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  irt 
an  old  country. 

(3)  Describe  your  favourite  out-of-door  amusement. 
Conditions     (Primary      Schools). — A     silver     Challenge 

Cup,  value  ^10  10s.,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  K.P.,  and  a  personal  prize  of  £3  3s.,  given  by 
the  League  of  the  Empire,  is  offered  for  competition,. 
inter  all  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Empire,  for  an  Empire 
Day  essay  not  exceeding  1000  words.  Age  limit :  fourteen 
years. 

The  essays  must  first  be  judged  in  the  schools  and 
afterwards  by  the  authorities  kindly  co-operating  with  the 
League  in  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire.  The 
essays  which  are  entered  for  the  final  judging  in  London 
must  reach  the  central  office  by  March  1  next.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster. 


Royal  College  of  Science. — The  first  annual  dinner 
of  old  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  December  9.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  (1884-87),  who  was  the  first  editor  of  the  College 
Magazine,  will  preside,  and  the  guests  will  include  Mr.. 
Arthur  Acland,  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  Mr.  Grant  Ogilvie, 
Dr.  Bovey,  Dr.  Miers,  and  Professors  Tilden  and  Judd. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  T.  LI.  Humberstone,. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  3  Selwood  Place, 
London,  S.W.  It  is  expected  that  the  dinner  will  lead  to- 
the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Old  Students  of  the 
College. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant  Masters  will  be  held  on  January  6,  7  and  8,. 
1909,  at  St.  Paul's  School,  West  Kensington,  W.  The 
Council  will  meet  on  the  first  two  days,  and  the  general 
meeting  of  members  will  be  held  on  the  third  day.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Pagani's. 
Restaurant,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  January  7 
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Our  Schools 

XXXV.  Dover  College 

Of  all  orders  of  monks,  the  Benedictines  cultivated 
with  most  assiduity  arts  and  letters.  At  Dover, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  Benedictine  *  foundation 
occupied  a  Priory  in  the  hollow  beneath  the  castle. 
For  patron  saint  they  took  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of 
whom  it  was  written,  "  What  particularly  dis- 
tinguished St.  Martin  was  sweet,  serious,  unfailing 
serenity  "  ;  and  Ruskin  has  added,  "  St.  Martin 
teases  nobody,  spends  not  a  breath  in  unpleasant 
exhortation,  understands  by  Christ's  first  lesson 
to  himself  that  undipped  people  may  be  as  good 
as  dipped  if  their  hearts  are  clean.  ..." 

This  body  of  monks,  who  had  invoked  upon 
themselves  the  spirit  of  St.  Martin,  continued  to 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  Thereafter,  for  nearly 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  there  was  silence.  Yet 
it  must  be  that,  in  some  way,  places  and  buildings 
of  themselves  become  transfused  with  real  spiritual 
influences,  for  the  school  so  lately  built  into  the 
ruins  seems  to  have  drawn  in,  as  if  the  actual  stones 
exhaled  it,  the  spirit  of  the  old  foundation  ;  a  new 
body  of  men  has  taken  up  the  broken  threads  of 

*  The  Priory  was  originally  upon  an  Augustinian  foundation, 
■which,  after  thirty  years,  was  altered  to  Benedictine. 


the  Benedictines'  task,  and  continued  the  fabric  of 
unobtrusive  culture.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
"  memory  "  and  "  association  "  are  words  which  do 
not  take  the  full  measure  of  influences  which  have 
formed  the  school  and  endued  it  with  a  personality 
of  remarkable  definition. 

As  one  would  expect  of  St.  Martin's  College,  the 
place  takes  you  by  its  modest  charm  and  serenity 
of  aspect.  It  is  modest  because  it  lies  a  step  or  so 
away  from  the  main  streets,  which  certainly  give 
no  hint  that  they  keep  hidden  behind  them  any- 
thing of  charm  or  serenity.  The  serenity  depends 
largely  upon  the  disposition  and  the  quiet  colour- 
scheme  of  the  buildings  old  and  new,  half  withheld 
behind  trees  that  ring  round  the  broad  ancient 
Close.  Behind,  to  the  east,  soars  the  acropolis, 
crowned  with  its  Norman  keep  and  Roman  pharos, 
veiled  in  luminous  mists.  Truly  Dover  has  no  less 
right  than  any  public  school  to  inscribe  upon  her 
gates  that  here  "  our  young  men,  dwelling  as  it 
were  in  a  healthful  region,  may  drink  in  good  from 
every  quarter,  whence  any  emanation  from  noble 
works  may  strike  upon  their  eye  or  ear,  like  a  gale 
wafting  health  from  salubrious  lands,  and  win  them 
imperceptibly,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  into 
resemblance,  love  and  harmony  with  the  true 
beauty  of  reason." 

There  are  yet  standing  of  the  original  buildings 
the  great  Refectory  (now  used  as  a  Big  School  and 
concert -room),  the  Gatehouse  and  the  Guesten 
House  (now  the  Chapel).  The  last  is  of  the  Transi- 
tional Norman-Early-English  period,  the  time  when 
our  builders  were  cautiously  feeling  their  way  from 
the  Romanesque  ideal  of  massive  strength  to  the 
sublime  grace  of  Gothic.  The  Guesten  House  was, 
after  the  Dissolution,  used  for  a  long  time  as  a  barn 
and  cart-shed,  thus  justifying  its  existence  in  the 
eyes  of  men  who  left  the  Minster  to  go  to  rack  and 
ruin  and  finally  used  the  buildings  of  the  Priory 
as  a  stone-quarry.  It  needed  little  adaptation  to 
its  present  purpose  :  an  apse  was  added  at  the  east 
end,  a  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  later  the  tower 
at  the  south-west  corner  was  raised  some  feet  to 
receive  a  clock  and  chapel  bell. 

The  walls  are  characteristic — the  vastness  of  the 
pure  Norman  is  not  abandoned,  and  yet  the  but- 
tresses have  grown  into  something  more  than  the 
mere  strips  they  are  on  the  refectory  walls.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  refectory  (1132)  is  purely 
Norman,  of  noble  proportions,  more  beautiful 
inside  than  out,  by  reason  of  the  arcading  of  round- 
headed   arches   which   surround   the   interior.     On 
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the  east  wall  "are  the  remains  of  an  early  fresco, 
representing  the  Last   Supper.     In  this  the  nimbi 
of  fourteen  heads  can  easily  be   traced,  the   metal 
plates — like  those  seen  in  the  icons  of  the  Eastern 
Churches — having   been   embedded   in  the  plaster, 
where    the    form   is  still    left.       The    number   is 
unusual,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  at  the   North 
end  of   one,   smaller   than  the  rest,    representing 
the   Blessed  Virgin.      This  is  the    oldest  monastic 
refectory  in   England  which  is  now  covered   by  a 
roof.     So,  at  least,  says  Mr.  Adam,  Old  Dovorian 
and  keen   investigator  of  the   history   of  the   old 
Priory.     If  it  is  true  that  there  were  never  more  than 
fifteen   monks   on   this   foundation,  the  dimensions 
of  the  building,  about  ioo  ft.  by  30  ft.,  are  striking. 
It  would  be  unkind  to  suggest  that  they  needed 
long  spoons  for  supper.     On  the  south  side  of  the 
refectory  are  a  few  fragments  of  the  Cloister.     The 
Cloister  Garth  is  now  a  gravel  playground.     Midway 
along  its  northern  side,  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
refectory,  is  the  lavatory  of  the  monks — an  Early 
English  triplet  of  arched   recesses.     Nearly  all  the 
masonry  of  the  school,  ancient  and  modern,  is  of  flint 
cobbles  with  ashlar  dressings.     The  old  work  is  of 
extraordinary  solidity  :  the  cobbles  are  buried  in  a 
mortar  that  has  grown  as  hard  as  they,  so  that  the 
whole  time-worn  masses  are  more  like  rocks  than 
the  work  of  men's  hands.     Forming  a  north  wing 
to  the   refectory   is   the   New    School,    containing 
the  greater  number  of  the  class-rooms.     The  other 
buildings  which  stand  on  the  circumference  of  the 
Close  are  as  follows  :     Starting  from  the  refectory 
and  moving  with  the  clock  hands,  you  leave  on  your 
left  and  away  from  the  circular  path  St.  Martin's 
House,  a  building  wholly  modern  and  the  first  in 
•date  of  the  boarding-houses.     It  stands  partly  upon 
the  site  of  the  south  transept  of  the  Priory  church. 
Of    that    church    no    trace    now    remains    visible 
save   part   of   the   foundations   of   the   south-west 
corner    of    the    nave.     At    one    time    or    another, 
however,  enough  has  been  laid  bare  to  indicate  the 
dimensions  of  the  original,  and  to  kindle  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  picture  of   a   miniature  Durham — 
for  we  know  that  Archbishop  Corbeuil,  who  built 
it,  was  chaplain  to  Ralph  Flambard.     It  was  286  ft. 
long  and  very  nearly  twice  as  broad  and  as  high 
as  the  refectory  itself. 

The  Gate  House  comes  next  in  order.  It  is  of 
the  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century.  The 
main  or  "  state  "  entrance  to  the  college  still  leads 
■down  from  the  Folkestone  road  and  debouches  from 
•under  the  old  archway  on  to  the  Close.     The  two 


windows,  filled  with  early  geometrical  tracery,  light 
the  school  library.  Between  the  Gate  House  and 
the  next  building,  the  Priory  House,  are  the  Eton 
Fives  Courts. 

The  Priory  House  is  again  entirely  modern,  but 
conceived,  like  nearly  all  our  modern  buildings,  in 
harmony  with  the  old.  Then  come  the  workshop 
and  dark-rooms,  the  gymnasium  (with  armoury  and 
kit-room  on  the  ground  floor),  the  chapel  and  finally 
the  School  House,  the  largest  of  the  boarding-houses. 
If  you  clamour  for  laboratories  and  belong  to  that 
class  of  public  which  most  delights  to  see  its  young 
measuring  potato  skins  and  manufacturing  com- 
pounds of  most  ungodly  savour,  you  must  pass 
between  the  chapel  and  the  gymnasium,  and  climb 
to  "  Upper  Ground."  The  laboratory  stands  at 
one  end  of  this,  at  the  other  is  the  sanatorium.  In 
between  is  a  space  where  practice  at  the  nets  is 
held  in  summer.  On  your  way  to  Upper  Ground 
you  will  have  got  a  peep  of  old  ruins  in  the  school- 
house  garden,  wrapped  in  ivy  and  holding  in  their 
arms  brief  vivid  flowers.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain 
of  what  part  of  the  Priory  these  are  the  ruins.  The 
bakehouse  may  have  been  here,  for  Upper  Ground 
was  called  Baker's  Close.  The  modern  school-house 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Curia  or  "  White  Chamber," 
where  royalty  were  entertained.  Here  lay  King 
Stephen  once,  while  the  last  moments  of  his  weak 
impulsive  life  were  ministered  to  by  the  prior, 
Hugh  of  Caen. 

Thus,  adding  the  Lodge  with  its  tuck-shop,  we 
have  completed  the  list  of  buildings  on  or  about 
the  Close.  Just  outside  the  eastern  entrance  gates 
in  Effingham  Crescent  stands  the  Crescent  House, 
which  is  the  day-boys'  rendez-vous. 

This  is  not  the  appropriate  place  in  which  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  general  constitution  of  the 
college.  The  government  is  as  usual  vested  in  a 
council ;  there  is  a  president  (the  Prince  of  Wales) 
and  a  visitor  (Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ceremony  for  installing  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  has  been  held  in  the  College  Close  on 
four  occasions  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  All 
the  mediaeval  ritual  is  preserved  and  ought  to  help 
the  boys  who  witness  it  to  realise  the  links  which 
connect  them  and  their  college  and  this  town  with 
the  past.  Part  of  the  ceremonial  formula  pronounced 
by  the  Lord  Warden  elect  runs  as  follows :  "  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  notify  you  by  these  presents 
that  I  propose  and  am  resolved  by  God's  grace  to 
be  at  his  Majesty's  Castle  of  Dover  upon  .  .  .  [such 
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and  such  a  date]  .  .  .  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the 
ancient  Priory  of  St.  Martin,  then  and  there  to  hold  a 
Grand  Court  of  Shepway  .  .  .  and  there  to  take  upon 
myself  the  duties  of  the  said  office  "  (i.e.,  of  Lord 
Warden).  The  Court  of  Shepway  could  condemn 
felons  to  throw  themselves  from  Shakespeare's  Cliff. 
That  privilege  has  since  been  discontinued. 

From  what  was  said  of  St.  Martin's  spirit  abiding 
on  the  place  no  correct  inference  could  be  drawn 
as  to  the  outward  behaviour  of  the  boys.  They 
do  not,  for  instance,  go  about  with  downcast  eyes, 
aping  the  violet,  nor  spend  their  youth  in  learning 
plain-song  or  illuminating  hagiographical  manu- 
scripts or  composing  symbolical  bestiaries.  St. 
Martin  was  gentle  and  modest,  but  not  glum.  One 
need  not  pause  at  Ruskin's  statement,  that  "  he 
is  the  patron  of  all  honest  drinking,"  except  to 
italicise  "  honest "  ;  but  we  can  remember  that 
"  the  stuffing  of  your  Martinmas  goose  is  fragrant 
in  his  nostrils,  and  sacred  to  him  the  last  rays  of 
departing  summer."  It  is  probable  that  even  the 
pupils  who  five  hundred  years  ago  attended  the 
clerical  school,  which  this,  like  all  other  monasteries, 
once  kept,  did  not  differ  beyond  recognition  from 
the  modern  school-boy.  You  can  picture  them 
shivering  by  candlelight  at  five  o'clock  on  a  February 
morning  and  supposed  at  work  on  "  Quaestio 
subtilissima  :  utrum  Chimsera,  in  vacuo  bombinans, 
possit  comedere  secundas  intentiones"  or  the 
"  Maneries  Ramonandi  Fournellos,"  but  really 
engaged  like  Fra  Lippo  Lippi : 

I  drew  men's  faces  on  my  copy-books, 
Scrawled  ^them  within  the  antiphonary's  marge, 
Joined  arms  and  legs  to  the  long  music-notes, 
Found  nose  and  eyes  and  chin  for  A's  and  B's, 
And  made  a  string  of  pictures  of  the  world 
Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verb  and  noun.  .  .  . 

The  school  is  grouped  into  four  houses — three 
boarding-houses  and  a  day-boy  house.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  boarding-houses  is  that  each  boy 
has  a  room  to  himself.  The  ordinary  activities  of 
a  public  school  complete  our  days.  First  as  regards 
study.  The  position  of  the  class-rooms  has  been 
indicated  in  our  itinerarium  above  ;  they  differ 
in  one  respect  from  most  public  school  class-rooms 
in  that  the  walls  are  not  decorated  with  a  wildly 
heterogeneous  collection  of  maps,  pictures  and 
plaster  casts  :  each  class-room  has  running  round 
the  wall  at  eye-level  a  homogeneous  collection  of 
engravings  or  photographs :  one  class-room  has 
illustrations  of  English  cathedrals,  another  of  Greek 
sculpture,  another  of  Old  Masters,  and  so  forth. 


Though  our  list  of  classical  honours  is'by  no  means 
blank,  and  a  respectable  contingent  of  Old  Dovorians 
illumines  either  university,  yet  St.  Martin  was  a 
military  saint,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  chief 
intellectual  honours  of  the  college  should  have  been 
won  in  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  examinations. 
Following  on  from  this  to  out-of-school  institutions, 
one  attends  first  to  the  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
There  is  a  hostelry  in  Warwickshire  whose  proudest 
boast,  blazoned  in  golden  letters  on  its  broad 
frontage,  runs  "  Here  did  neither  Queen  Elizabeth 
ever  sleep,  nor  Charles  II.  hide  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester."  In  the  same  spirit  might  the  college 
print  large  upon  its  prospectus  that  it  is  not  one 
of  the  hundred  schools  in  England  each  of  which 
was  the  first  to  organise  a  rifle  corps.  The  corps 
here  was  founded  during  the  Boer  War.  It  is  now 
a  rare  exception  for  a  boy  not  to  be  a  member. 
All  take  the  business  seriously.  The  shooting  VIII. 
carried  off  the  Ashburton  Shield  in  1906,  and  the 
Cadets'  Trophy  was  won  in  1908. 

The  orthodox  games  are  played  on  orthodox  lines. 
We  use  Rugby  football.  One  innovation  has  won 
the  approval  of  all  the  athletes  in  the  college. 
Only  two  "  pots  "  are  awarded  in  connection  with 
the  sports — the  House  Cup  and  the  Victor  Ludorum 
Cup.  Winners  of  single  events  do  not,  as  at  most 
sports,  stagger  off  the  field  under  a  load  of  cameras, 
binoculars,  biscuiteers,  goblets,  carriage  clocks,  &c. 
— they  gain  a  medal.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
fives  courts  (Eton  and  Rugby  also)  are  part  of  the 
group  round  the  Close,  and  the  old  Cloister  Garth 
has  been  converted  into  a  gravel  playground — a 
"  kickabout  "  ground.  On  the  lawn  of  the  Close, 
tennis  goes  on  in  summer.  The  playing-fields  and 
cricket  pavilion,  however,  are  half  a  mile  up  the 
Folkestone  Road :  above  them  rises  something 
like  a  kopje  (Plumpudding  Hill),  a  warning  not 
unhealthy  nor  disregarded.  On  your  way  to  the 
playing-fields  you  will  have  passed  the  Junior  School, 
a  department  organised  in  1893  under  the  same 
government  as  the  college. 

This  account  would  be  seriously  incomplete  if 
no  mention  were  made  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  music  in  our  midst.  Music  as  an  educational 
power  has  not  yet  come  into  her  inheritance  because 
of  public  opinion  and  lack  of  insight.  But  Dover  is 
among  the  few  schools  that  seriously  recognise 
music  as  an  influence  for  culture  and  have  proved 
for  themselves  that  boys  as  willingly  listen  to  a 
Haydn  symphony,  a  song  of  Schubert's,  a  trio  of 
Mendelssohn's  as  they  will  to  "  King  Cotton  "  or 
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the  "  Merry  Widow  "  waltz.  There  is  a  Musical 
Society  (choral)  and  a  College  Orchestra  which 
combine  to  provide  concerts  and  Sunday  recitals. 
There  are  two  organs,  one  in  the  refectory  as  well 
as  one  in  the  chapel.  The  latter  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date  in  every  conceivable 
way,  fitted  with  such  luxuries  as  a  kinetic  blower 
and  electro-motor,  tubular  pneumatic  action,  stop 
keys,  balanced  crescendo  pedal. 

Both  organs  are  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Astley, 
the  chief  benefactor  of  the  college  during  many 
years.  A  tablet  in  the  refectory  records  his  chief 
benefactions  —  the  building  of  the  apse  in  the 
chapel,  of  the  armoury,  of  the  workshop,  the  music- 
rooms  and  so  forth  through  a  lengthy  list. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  president  of  the  college, 
presents  an  annual  leaving  scholarship,  and  this 
generous  example  has  been  followed  by  Lord  Brassey. 

Here  must  end  the  unvarnished  tale.  And  as 
we  opened  with  a  quotation  from  Plato,  so  we  may 
close  with  Rabelais  :  "  Ainsi  fut  gouverne  Gargantua, 
et  continuoit  ce  proces  de  jour  en  jour,  profitant 
comme  entendez  que  peut  faire  un  jeune  homme  selon 
son  aage,  de  bon  sens,  en  tel  exercice  ainsi  continue. 
Lequel  combien  que  semblast  pour  le  commence- 
ment difficile,  en  la  continuation  tant  doux  fut, 
legier  et  delectable  que  mieulx  ressembloit  un  passe 
temps  de  roy  que  l'estude  d'un  escolier.'' 


American  Teachers. — An  enjoyable  and  successful 
gathering  was  held  at  the  Charterhouse,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday, 
November  10,  when  a  reception  was  given  jointly  by  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Masters  and  Assistant  Mistresses, 
in  honour  of  the  Canadian  and  American  teachers  now 
visiting  this  country.  Over  fifty  of  the  latter  were  present, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  officials  and  members  of 
the  two  Associations,  and  many  headmasters  and  head- 
mistresses of  London  public  schools.  Among  others  present 
were  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.,  by  whom  all  arrangements 
for  the  visit  of  the  teachers  to  England  have  been  made  ; 
Canon  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bray,  treasurer  of  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Haig-Brown,  secretary,  and  Miss  K.  Andrews, 
treasurer  of  the  Assistant  Mistresses'  Association,  &c. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  Cholmeley  (St.  Paul's 
School)  and  Miss  Bancroft  (Redland  School,  Bristol),  the 
chairman  and  president  respectively  of  the  two  Associations. 

The  whole  of  the  historic  buildings  of  the  Charterhouse 
were  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitiors,  and 
music  and  refreshments  were  provided. 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Harold  Haig-Brown,  who,  as  a 
son  of  a  former  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  was  exception- 
ally well  fitted  for  the  task,  gave  a  short  address  on  the 
antiquities  and  associations  of  the  building.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Cholmeley  in  a  few  words  thanked  Mr.  Haig-Brown  for  his 
interesting  address,  and  cordially  welcomed  the  trans- 
atlantic guests. 


Higher  Education  for 
Girls  in  Prussia 

By  James  Drevcr,  M.A. 

Edinburgh  University 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  year  1908,  and  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
Prussian  education  during  the  present  century,  is  the 
issue  of  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Reorganisation  of 
Higher  Girls'  Schools  in  Prussia.  These  Regulations, 
bearing  the  date  August  18,  1908,  not  merely  provide 
for  the  reorganisation  of  presently  existing  higher  girls' 
schools,  but  create  a  new  and  marvellously  complete 
school  system,  make  provision  for  the  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  new  schools,  and  throw  open  the  portals  of  the 
Prussian  universities  to  women  students. 

Germany  has  hitherto  loitered  in  the  rear  of  other 
advancing  nations  in  the  provision  of  means  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  As  a  consequence  the 
schools  for  girls  which  have  come  into  existence  have 
owed  their  origin  as  a  rule  to  private  or  local  enterprise- 
Woman's  claim  to  a  secondary  and  academic  education 
received  tardy  official  recognition,  and  even  after  this 
recognition  had  been  by  strenuous  efforts  won,  little  or 
nothing  was  done  to  provide  for  such  education.  But 
this  state  of  matters  has  perhaps  had  after  all  its  com- 
pensations. It  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of  all  educa- 
tional reforms  in  Germany  that  they  are  thoroughly 
thought  out  and  discussed  before  they  take  effect. 
Hence  reform  is  almost  always  slow.  The  manner  in 
which  educational  affairs  are  controlled  and  administered 
in  Germany  tends  to  accentuate  this  characteristic. 
When,  however,  any  reform  does  come  into  being,  it 
may  usually  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
just  because  of  the  long  discussion  and  searching  criticism 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  period  of 
gestation.  This  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  present  reform  in  the  education  of  girls.  It 
has  come  late,  it  is  true,  but  for  that  very  reason,  per- 
haps, it  is  all  the  more  comprehensive,  far-reaching 
and  stable. 

The  public  higher  girls'  school  in  Prussia  dates  only 
from  1894.  In  that  year — to  be  more  exact,  on  March 
31  of  that  year — the  hohere  Ma'dchenschule  was  first 
officially  denned  by  Ministerial  decree.  In  accordance 
with  this,  a  hohere  Meidchenschule  is  a  secondary  school 
for  girls,  with  at  least  seven  graduated  classes,  and  with 
a  course  extending  normally  to  nine  years  and  including 
instruction  in  two  foreign  languages.  But,  though  this 
official  recognition  of  the  school  was  a  distinct  step 
forward,  the  provision  made  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls  by  these  Regulations  was  still  far  from  adequate. 
There  were  several  unsatisfactory  features  about  the 
official  higher  girls'  school.  In  the  first  place,  the 
decree  of  1894  established  nine  years  as  the  normal 
course,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  majority  of 
existing  higher  girls'  schools  had  already  a  ten  years' 
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course.  This  naturally  seemed  a  change  in  the  wrong 
direction.  This  official  school  was  only  of  the  grade 
of  the  boys'  Realschule,  that  is,  it  provided  only  a  six 
years'  secondary  course,  the  first  three  years  being 
spent  in  the  Vorschule  or  preparatory  department.  In 
the  second  place — and  this  was  probably  the  most 
serious  defect  of  all  in  the  official  arrangements — the 
hdhere  Madchenschule,  though  nominally  a  secondary 
school,  was  classified  for  administrative  purposes  with 
the  common  schools  by  being  relegated  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  which  has  charge  of  these  schools. 
This  had  serious  results  for  the  school.  It  was  inevitably 
looked  down  upon  as  of  inferior  grade  as  compared 
with  the  secondary  schools  for  boys,  it  suffered  general 
neglect,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  could  not  obtain  the  neces- 
sary quality  of  teachers.  A  male  teacher  with  the  quali- 
fication for  teaching  in  higher  schools  sacrificed  his 
prospects  in  the  profession,  so  far  as  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  were  concerned,  by  entering  a  hdhere 
Madchenschule,  and  there  was  practically  no  provision 
for  the  supply  of  qualified  women  teachers.  These 
defects  were  serious  enough,  but,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  main  problem  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
was  left  untouched.  Women  suffered  under  disabilities 
at  the  university,  and  there  was  not  even  provision  for 
preparing  them  to  enter  the  university.  They  suffered 
under  disabilities  also  as  regards  the  higher  teaching 
profession.  Obviously  all  these  disabilities  had  to  be 
removed  and  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
Realschule  entrusted  with  the  secondary  education  of 
•girls  and  their  preparation  for  the  university  before 
things  could  be  said  to  be  even  moderately  satisfactory. 
Hence  the  Regulations  of  1894  were  not  the  end  but 
merely  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  higher  education 
of  women  in  Germany. 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  provision  of  higher 
education  for  women  and  for  reform  of  the  higher  girls' 
schools  took  several  directions  according  to  the  opinions 
held  by  the  agitators.     By  far  the  most  notable  result 
attained  previous  to  the  present  reform  was  the  creation 
under  official  sanction  of  what  was  called  the  Madchen- 
gymnasium.   The  idea  of  this  school  was  to  meet  the 
need  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  university. 
The  form  which  it  took  varied  in  different  localities, 
but  the  usual  plan  was  to  attach  gymnasial  courses  to 
already  existing  higher  girls'  schools.    The  girls'  school 
with  Gymnasium  at  Carlsruhe  has  often  been  held  up 
as  a  model  of  this  type  of  German  school.     In  this  case 
the  Gymnasium  is  offered  as  an  alternative  course  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  higher  girls'   school  and 
extends  for  three  years  longer — six  years  in  all — the 
course  being  pretty  much  that  of  the  Frankfurt  Reform 
Gymnasium.     Quite    recently    this    school    has    been 
called  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education  "  the 
most  interesting  school  in  Germany."     However  that 
may  be,  the  Madchengymnasium  is  for  Prussia  entirely 
superseded  by  the  schools  created  by  the  Regulations 
of  August  18,  1908,  though  it  has  not  passed  into  the 
realm   of  bygone  things  without  exerting   a  marked 
influence  on  the  new  system. 


The  new  Regulations  bring  to  a  focus  and  unify  all 
the  different  movements  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls,  and  provide  for  a  complete,  thoroughly  organised 
system,  which  will  include  among  its  component  parts 
the  Madchengymnasium,  as  well  as  the  results  of  similar 
efforts  made  in  the  past  to  meet  the  same  needs  in 
different  ways.  The  hdhere  Madchenschule  is  retained 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  school  system,  but  with  ten 
years  as  the  normal  duration  of  course,  and  two  new 
types  of  school  are  created,  the  Lyzeum  and  the  Studien- 
anstalt,  the  former  providing  two  parallel  courses,  one 
general  and  the  other  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  latter  three  parallel  courses  corresponding  to  the 
three  types  of  boys'  secondary  school  and  all  leading 
to  the  university.  The  following  schema  of  the  schools 
and  the  classes  will  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  main 
features  of  the  whole  system  better  than  pages  of 
description.  As  in  all  official  documents  relating  to 
German  schools  the  classes  are  numbered  from  above 
downwards,  and  the  minimum]  age  of  the  pupils  at 
various  stages  is  also  indicated. 

Schematic  Representation  of  the  New  System  of 
Higher  Education  for  Girls. 


Lyzeum. 
A.*,  B. 

Age  20. 
P  ("  practical  year  ") 
Age  19. 
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A.  B.  C. 
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III. 
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IV.  (Greek) 
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„       IV.  (English). 
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{     „       VI. 
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Age  9. 
Class  VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
Age  6. 
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The  whole  system  is  thus  built  upon  the  old  higher 
girls'  school  as  a  foundation.  The  complete  education 
of  a  girl  up  to  the  university  stage  will  now  occupy 
thirteen  years.  This  is  a  year  more  than  in  the  case 
of  boys.  The  Germans  hold  that  this  is  as  it  ought  to 
be,  since  the  attempt  to  lay  the  same  burden  on  a  girl 
as  on  a  boy,  in  the  way  of  secondary  education,  is  to 
incur  the  risk  of  permanently  injuring  her  health. 

*  In  the  Lyzeum,  A  is  the  Frauenschule  course,  and  B  the 
Seminar  or  training  course  for  teachers  ;  and  in  the  Studienanstalt 
A,  B  and  C  are  the  Higher  Real,  Realgymnasial  and  Gymnasial 
courses  respectively. 

f  The  classes  indicated  are  the  classes  in  which  the  various 
foreign  languages  are  begun. 
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The  Higher  Girls'  School. — The  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  higher  girls'  school  are  comparatively 
slight.  The  most  important  is  the  introduction  of 
mathematics,  which  in  the  past  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  There  is  also  a  strengthening  and  deepening 
of  the  instruction  in  physical  science.  The  chief  defect 
of  the  old  curriculum,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  as  expressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  new 
Regulations,  has  been  the  over-development  of  the 
aesthetic  and  emotional  elements,  and  the  excessive 
cultivation  of  the  memory,  while  the  cultivation  of  the 
reason  and  the  judgment  has  been  largely  neglected. 
This  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the  introduction  of 
mathematics.  But  all  the  other  subjects  are  to  be 
used  for  the  development  of  the  judgment  by  a  change 
of  emphasis,  at  the  same  time  without  losing  sight  of 
characteristic  and  peculiar  elements  which  a  girl's 
education  ought  to  possess.  Possibly  there  is  more 
of  the  appearance  than  of  the  reality  of  wisdom  in  the 
Minister's  words,  but  at  all  events  the  new  role  which 
the  higher  girls'  school  must  now  play  in  the  whole 
school  system  would  in  itself  necessitate  some  such 
changes  in  the  curriculum. 

The  following  is  the  rearranged  Lehrplan  of  the 
higher  girls'  school  (showing  classes,  subjects  and  hours 
per  week)  : 


Vorschule. 

Middle  Div. 

Upper  Div. 

Total.' 

Classes     . 

X.  IX.  VIII. 

VII 

VI. 

V. 

IV.  III.  II.     I. 

Religion 

3     3     3 

3 

3 

3 

2      2      2      2 

17 

German 

IO     9      8 

6 

S 

5 

4     4     4     4 

32 

French 



6 

S 

■> 

4     4     4     4 

32 

4     4     4     4 

16 

History  (including 

history  of  art)  . 



— 

2 

2 

2223 

13 

Geography  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2222 

14 

Arithmetic  and 

mathematics     . 

3     3     3 

3 

3 

3 

3     3     3     3 

21 

Science 

2 

2 

2 

3     3     3     2 

17 

Writing 

—   3     2 

1 

1 

I 

3 

Drawing 



2 

2 

2 

2222 

14 

Needlework 

—  22 

2 

2 

2 

(2)  (2)  (2)  (2) 

8(14) 

Singing 

1     1     ) 

2 

2 

2 

2222 

14 

Gymnastics 

111 

2 

2 

2 

3     3     3     3 

18 

Total  (per  week)  . 

18  22  22 

3i 

3i 

31 

3i   31  31   3i 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  middle  division,  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  one  foreign  language, 
French,  is  taught ;  and  in  the  upper  division,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  two,  French  and  English. 
Needlework  is  optional  in  the  upper  division.     l 

There  are  a  few  other  important  points  with  regard 
to  this  school  as  now  organised  which  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  a  class  must  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  forty.  In  the 
second  place,  higher  girls'  schools  may  be  established 
with  the  middle  division  only  or  with  the  upper  division 
only.  And  in  the  third  place,  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  demand  it,  boys 
*  Not  including  the  Vorschule. 


may  be  educated  with  girls  in  the  lower  and  middle 
divisions  of  a  higher  girls'  school.  Such  are  the  main 
points  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  new  system. 

The  Lyzeutn. — In  the  Lyzeum  we  come  upon  the  first 
indications  of  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  proposed 
reforms.  The  name  is  a  new  one  in  the  public  education 
of  Prussia,  but,  though  presenting  many  new  features, 
the  school  itself  is  not  an  entirely  new  departure.  The 
Lyzeum  joins  on  to  the  top  of  the  higher  girls'  school 
with  two  parallel  courses  or  "  sides,"  one  a  Frauenschule, 
as  it  is  called,  with  a  course  of  two  years,  the  other  a 
Lehrerinnenseminar  (training  college  for  female  teachers) 
with  a  course  of  four  years.  The  aim  of  the  Lyzeumis, 
in  the  words  of  the  official  Regulations,  "  to  provide, 
along  with  cultural  (wissenschaftlich)  branches,  teaching 
and  practical  training  in  household  matters  and  in 
pedagogy  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the  educational 
wants  of  growing  girls  according  to  their  choice  and 
inclination,  and  to  give  a  worthy  content  to  their  inner 
life,  which  will  guard  them  against  shallowness  and 
superficiality,  and  finally  to  point  out  to  them  the 
means  and  the  ways  in  which  as  women  they  may  meet 
the  demands  of  our  time." 

The  Frauenschule  will  naturally  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention  for  the  sake  of  the  great  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  The  official  Lehrplan  leaves  the 
course  of  study  very  open.  Seven  subjects  are  each 
assigned  a  definite  number  of  hours  per  week,  and 
these  subjects  we  may  consider  as  the  essential  and 
central  part  of  the  curriculum  :  pedagogy,  household 
management  (including  cooking),  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  kindergarten,  hygiene  and  the  care  of 
children,  citizenship  and  economics,  household  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping,  and  needlework.  There  are 
in  addition  eight  subjects,  of  which  not  more  than  five 
apparently  may  be  taken,  with  two  hours  a  week 
given  to  each :  religion,  German  literature,  foreign 
languages  (French,  English,  Latin,  Italian),  history  and 
geography  with  nature  knowledge,  history  of  art, 
gymnastics,  drawing  and  painting,  and  music. 

This  course  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
of  modern  times  in  the  higher  education  of  girls.  Some 
arrangement  of  this  kind  was  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  founders  of  girls'  schools  in  the 
Regulations  of  1894,  but,  owing  to  the  preoccupation 
of  their  minds  with  other  presumably  more  pressing 
problems,  there  has  hitherto  been  little  tangible  result. 
The  educational  authorities  have  now  therefore  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  How  far  the  course 
is  practicable  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  scheme  has 
been  given  every  chance  of  success  by  being  joined  to 
the  Seminar  course  as  closely  as  possible.  We  shall  await 
with  much  interest  the  issue  of  more  detailed  Regulations 
and  schemes  of  work,  for  at  present  matters  are  rather 
indefinite,  not  to  say  nebulous,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 
new  scheme  is  concerned.  So  anxious,  however,  are 
the  authorities  to  see  this  part  of  the  scheme  in  practical 
operation  that  they  offer  to  recognise  as  a  Frauenschule 
a  single  year's  course  on  these  lines.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  Frauenschule,  in  spite  of  the  presence  on  the 
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curriculum  of  pedagogy  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  kindergarten,  is  in  no  sense  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  presence  of  these  subjects 
is  therefore  all  the  more  significant.  It  indicates  the 
conviction  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  that  instruction  in 
these  subjects  is  an  essential  part  of  the  preparation 
of  a  girl  for  motherhood. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  the  Lyzeum  makes  pro- 
vision in  the  Lehrerinnenseminar  course.  This  course, 
the  other  "  side  "  of  the  Lyzeum,  will  last  for  four  years 
and  will  terminate  with  a  year  of  practical  training  in 
the  practising  school  attached  to  the  Lyzeum.  An 
examination  in  theory  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  this  must  be  passed  as  a  condition  of 
admission  to  the  practical  classes.  The  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  "  practical  year  "  will  be  confined  to 
method  and  practical  teaching. 

The  official  Lehrplan  for  the  Lehrerinnenseminar  is 
as  follows  (showing  classes,  subjects  and  hours  per 
week )  : 


Classes    . 

in. 

II. 

1. 

Total. 

Practical 
Year. 

Religion 

3 

3 

3 

9 

I 

Pedagogy     . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3 

German 

3 

3 

3 

9 

French 

4 

4 

4 

12 

English 

4 

4 

4 

12 

— 

History- 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Geography  . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

— 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Science 

2 

3 

3 

8 

School  method 

— 

(4) 

— 

4 

Practice  in  teaching 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-6 

Practicum  courses 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Drawing 

2 

2 

1 

5 

— 

Singing 

1 

1 

1 

3 

— 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

9 

3 

Total    . 

32 

32 

32 

28-30 

The  time  assigned  to  cultural  subjects  in  the  practical 
year  is  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects. 

►  A  Lehrerinnenseminar  attached  to  a  higher  girls' 
school  is  no  novelty  in  Germany.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
the  normal  state  of  matters.  But  the  present  Regu- 
lations show  several  new  features.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  addition  of  a  year  to  the  course  of  training. 
In  the  existing  Seminar  departments  the  course  lasts 
for  only  three  years,  most  of  the  practical  training  being 
naturally  given  in  the  third.  According  to  the  new 
Regulations  the  course  will,  as  already  mentioned, 
extend  to  four  years,  the  fourth  being  devoted  entirely 
to  professional  training,  after  the  theoretical  basis  of 
the  profession  has  been  mastered  in  the  three  preceding 
years.  A  practising  school  must  be  attached  to  each 
Lyzeum  for  the  practical  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
also  a  kindergarten  for  the  practical  introduction  of  all 
pupils  on  both  "  sides  "  to  the  work  of  educating  little 
children.  The  teaching  qualification  of  the  students 
who  complete  the  Lyzeum  course  will  be  that  of  teachers 


in  middle  and  higher  girls'  schools.  These  teachers 
can  teach  in  Volksschulen,  Mittelschulen  and  hdhere 
Mddchenschulen,  subject  in  the  last  case  to  the  condition 
that  at  least  half  the  lessons  in  the  cultural  branches 
in  the  middle  and  upper  divisions  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  teachers  with  the  higher  school  qualifica- 
tion (Oberlehrer  or  Oberlehrerinnen) ,  that  is,  secondary, 
university-trained  teachers. 

This  description  of  the  Lyzeum  as  established  by  the 
new  Regulations  has  necessarily  been  brief,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  important  points  have  been  omitted. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  must  await  the  issue  of 
more  detailed  Regulations,  curricula,  and  schemes  of 
work  before  we  can  properly  estimate  its  value  and 
position  in  the  education  of  women.  But  at  all  events 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  education 
that  any  educational  authority  has  made,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  at  least,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

(To  be  continued) 

The  Book  and  its  Writer 
Methods  of  Moral  Training 

The  Committee  which  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  methods  of  moral  training  in  vogue  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad  has  published  its  Report  in  two 
fairly  bulky  volumes.*  This  Report  admittedly  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  Much  of  it  is  also 
very  stimulating  reading.  The  writers  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest  and  the  undertone  of  ethical  enthusiasm 
which  pervades  the  book  is  decidedly  impressive.  More- 
over, speaking  generally,  the  report  is  interesting,  in 
spite  of  its  somewhat  formidable  title.  Some  sections 
are  excellently  written  and  almost  all  are  readable. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  account  of  Irish  education  and 
Irish  character  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing. 

The  contents  of  the  book  fall  under  four  main  heads. 
First,  there  is  the  general  introduction  by  Professor 
Sadler,  summarising  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Committee  was  led  as  the  result  of  its  investigations. 
Secondly,  there  are  chapters  on  "  The  Roots  of  the 
Problem"  by  writers  of  repute,  such  as  Professors 
Eucken,  Muirhead  and  William  James,  the  headmaster 
of  Eton,  and  Mrs.  Bryant.  Thirdly,  come  the  reports 
of  a  number  of  investigators  who  were  asked  to  give 
accounts  of  the  methods  of  moral  training  actually 
pursued  in  different  classes  of  schools  and  in  different 
countries.  Lastly,  contributions  are  included  from  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  education,  describing  their  personal  experience  or 
giving  statements  of  their  views. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  book  which  is  the  work 
of  so  many  hands  should  give  us  in  any  sense  a  new 
gospel  of  moral  training,  or  that  it  should  supply  the 
inspiration  for  any  striking  fresh  departure.     All  or  nearly 

*  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  55.  nett  each 
volume. 
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all  the  contributors  hold  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  capable  of  great  improvement,  but  they  vary  greatly 
in  the  remedies  which  they  suggest.  These  remedies 
are  very  various  and  often  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Hence  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  lacks 
definiteness  and  coherence.  In  Professor  Sadler's 
introduction  some  positive  recommendations  are  put 
forward,  but  his  suggestions  are  limited  to  those  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Hence  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  us  the  outlines  of  a  bold  forward  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  book  is  well  calculated  to  widen 
our  conception  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  to  suggest 
fresh  points  of  view,  while  the  descriptions  of  the  results 
obtained  by  different  methods  of  moral  training  supply 
guidance  for  future  efforts. 

The  accounts  of  the  systems  of  moral  training  adopted 
by  the  various  countries  serve  to  emphasise  a  truth 
which  is  often  forgotten  in  the  clash  of  party  warfare. 
A  school  or  class  of  schools  can  be  successful  in  the 
work  of  moral  training  only  if  its  methods  are  in  harmony 
with  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  nation  or  part  of  the  nation 
with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
compel  all  State  schools  to  give  a  form  of  moral  training 
which  inadequately  represents  the  ideal  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Hence  a  nation  must  possess  a 
unified  national  ideal  before  its  schools  can  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  moral  training.  In  some  countries 
this  necessary  condition  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  the 
results  of  a  forcible  introduction  of  a  unified  system  of 
training  have  been  disastrous. 

In  France,  for  example,  the  conflict  between  the 
secular  and  Catholic  points  of  view  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  comprehensive  ethical  ideal  which  would 
adequately  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Therefore  the  introduction  into  the  State 
schools  of  a  system  of  moral  instruction  based  ex- 
clusively upon  secular  principles  was  foredoomed  to 
failure.  The  teaching  given,  however  excellent  in 
itself,  has  been  deprived  of  much  of  its  efficacy,  partly 
because  it  lacks  the  elements  which  the  Catholic  stand- 
point would  have  supplied,  partly  because  the  moral 
and  religious  conflict  has  given  it  an  anti-Catholic  bias 
and  thus  rendered  it  mischievously  sectarian.  Thus 
the  instruction  appeals  but  little  to  the  emotions  or  the 
imagination  and  is  deficient  in  inspiring  force.  This  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Harrold  Johnson  in  his  excellent  Report 
upon  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  France.  Speak- 
ing of  the  ethical  teaching  given  in  the  lycees,  he  says 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  discover  any  moral  educa- 
tion at  all,  but  found  there  "  a  hot-house  intellectualism 
which  tends  to  engender  through  a  premature  study  of 
philosophy,  unbalanced  by  any  effective  moral  dis- 
cipline, an  almost  universal  scepticism."  In  the 
primary  schools  the  procedure  is  more  satisfactory,  but 
even  there  the  text-books  in  common  use  "  are  of  a 
narrowing,  conventional  type,  and  calculated  neither 
to  inspire  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  nor  to 
instil  a  horror  of  all  that  is  vile."  Fairy  stories  are 
banished,  and  "  I'au  dela  has  gone  the  way  of  the  fairies, 


and  the  soul  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  sped  with  it.'' 
"One  would  have  expected  that  the  school  would  have 
learned  some  great  lessons  from  the  Church,  in  the 
direction  of  art,  for  example,  in  the  direction  of  fes- 
tivals. But  between  Church  and  school  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  ;  and  to  many,  art,  too,  appears  a  siren  luring 
back  again  to  the  old  delusions."  So  again  Mrs. 
Reginald  Balfour  writes :  "My  husband  expressed 
great  disappointment  at  the  spirit  in  which  the  moral 
instruction  was  given.  In  most  of  the  State  schools 
which  he  visited,  the  teaching  appeared  to  him  to  aim 
openly  at  undermining  Catholic  and  ecclesiastical 
influence." 

A  complementary  picture  is  drawn  in  Mr.  Yoxall's 
Report  on  Moral  and  Religious  Teaching  in  Belgium.  In 
Belgium,  as  in  France,  we  find  a  struggle  being  carried 
on  between  the  Catholic  and  secular  points  of  view. 
But  in  Belgium  the  Catholic  party  dominate  the  State, 
while  their  adversaries  often  control  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  towns.  "  Two  powerful  armies 
are  thus  ranked  against  each  other  ;  divisions  of  opinion 
have  become  envenomed  in  a  strife  as  continuous  as  it 
is  bitter ;  and  the  principal  battlefield  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  floor  of  the  primary  school."  As  an  illustration  of 
the  absolutely  hopeless  condition  to  which  the  moral 
and  religious  teaching  given  in  the  schools  has  been 
reduced,  Mr.  Yoxall  quotes  the  case  of  "  a  large  com- 
munal school  in  an  ancient  and  populous  city,  where 
the  air  is  hourly  resonant  with  the  call  of  bells  from  the 
cathedral  and  many  other  church  towers.  .  .  .  There 
are  about  a  dozen  classes  in  the  school,  but  the  children 
not  withdrawn  from  the  religious  lessons  are  so  few 
that  three  class-rooms  suffice  to  contain  them.  There 
are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  teachers  on  the  staff 
of  the  school,  but  only  three  of  them  consent  to  give 
religious  lessons.  All  but  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  150 
children  who  do  attend  the  religious  lessons  in  school  are 
under  the  age  of  eleven,"  that  is,  only  about  a  dozen 
continue  to  attend  the  cours  de  religion  et  de  morale 
after  they  have  reached  that  age.  "  The  three  con- 
senting teachers  in  charge  of  the  classes  ...  do  not 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  the  children  rehearse, 
and  have  no  right  or  duty  to  explain  them,  lest  theo- 
logical error  should  creep  in ;  but  twice  a  week  two 
priests  enter  the  school  to  supervise,  test,  or  otherwise 
take  part  in  the  catechetical  lessons,  and  to  explain  the 
theological  terms."  Again,  though  the  religious  question 
is  less  acute  in  the  secondary  schools,  most  of  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  schools  are  said  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  official  course  of  moral  and  religious  teaching.  It 
is  clear  that  the  attempt  of  a  majority  to  force  its  system 
of  moral  training  upon  an  influential  minority  has 
completely  broken  down. 

The  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  are  enough  to 
show  that  where  ethical  unity  is  lacking  in  a  nation  any 
system  of  moral  teaching  enforced  by  the  dominant 
party  will  be  imperfect  in  itself  and  will  tend  to  embitter 
the  conflict  between  the  opposing  forces.  But  in 
countries  where  an  approximate  unity  of  ethical  ideal 
has  been  attained,  an  organised  system  of  moral  training 
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in  the  schools  may  do  much  to  bring  the  national 
character  into  harmony  with  this  ideal.  The  moral 
reformation  in  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena  was 
effected  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
schools,  and  the  Germans  still  expect  their  schools  to 
play  an  important  part  in  raising  the  standard  of  their 
national  morality.  The  account  of  German  education 
given  in  this  Report  is  hardly  adequate,  and  it  fails  to 
bring  out  the  connection  between  German  school 
teaching  and  the  ethical  ideal  which  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  undoubtedly  inspired  the  nation  as  a 
whole.*  In  Baron  Kikuchi's  chapter  on  "  The  Spirit  of 
Japanese  Education  "  we  have,  however,  a  statement  by 
one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  of  the  effects  which 
have  been  produced  in  that  country  by  a  carefully 
organised  system  of  moral  training  during  a  period  of 
rapid  social  and  intellectual  reconstruction.  The  whole 
passage  is  worth  quoting.  "  When  our  new  system  of 
education  was  organised,  we  scarcely  recognised  the 
importance  of  moral  education.  In  the  old  days  we 
did  not  have  a  special  moral  education — all  education 
was  moral  training  or  mental  culture.  There  was 
much  conflict,  and  people  did  not  exactly  know  what 
was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  moral  teaching.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  some  like  Fukusawa  proposed  that 
we  should  adopt  Christianity  ;  it  was  only  a  proposition  ; 
he  did  not  believe  in  Christianity,  but  thought  it  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  moral  teaching.  Wild  theories  were 
abroad,  but  at  last  in  1890  the  Imperial  Rescript  on 
Education  was  issued.  If  found  immediate  acceptance 
among  all  thinking  people,  because  reverence  for  the 
Imperial  House  is  almost  ingrained  in  Japanese  people, 
and  anything  issued  by  the  Emperor  is  regarded  with 
special  veneration,  and  has  an  authority  beyond  what 
is  human — more  than  the  authority  of  a  sovereign, 
almost  a  religious  authority.  The  teaching  of  this 
Rescript  is  the  old  teaching. 

"  I  certainly  consider  that  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  the  Japanese  soldiers  during  the  late  war  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  result  of  this  systematic  moral  in- 
struction and  training  in  schools.  Of  course  if  we  had 
not  had  moral  teaching  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty 
for  hundreds  of  years — more  especially  for  the  last  few 
centuries — I  do  not  think  we  should  have  acquired  it, 
by  mere  teaching,  during  the  last  forty  years. 

"  I  think  that  by  this  organised  moral  teaching  we 
have  prevented  a  great  melting  away  of  principle  ;  we 
were  drifting,  and  seemed  to  be  loosened  from  all  solid 
ground  of  morality.  We  had  kept  our  moral  standard 
in  our  families,  but  there  was  no  public  basis  for  morality, 
only  what  we  had  inherited,  and  that  was  not  put  in 
explicit  form.  This  Rescript  had  put  it  into  explicit 
form,  and  we  should  now  say,  '  This  is  our  sanction  for 
such  and  such  a  course.'  " 

If  we  turn  now  to  our  own  country  we  find  the  con- 
ditions much  more  complex.  We  have  no  authoritative 
code  of  ethics  like  the  Japanese  Rescript  to  which  by 
common  consent  all  may  appeal.  The  ethical  principles 
to  which  we  all  owe  allegiance  are  so  indefinite  in  form 
,    *  See,  for  instance,  Professor  Paulsen's  German  Education. 


that  each  of  the  main  sections  of  the  community  gives 
them  different  applications.  Thus  we  seem  to  have  one 
system  of  moral  training  in  the  public  schools  with 
their  reliance  upon  the  influence  of  the  school's  cor- 
porate life  and  their  faith  in  formal  mental  training. 
In  the  middle  secondary  schools  we  find  another  form 
of  the  ideal,  for  these  schools  tend  to  look  upon  education 
as  a  direct  preparation  for  the  boys'  or  girls'  work  in 
after  life,  and  therefore  lay  more  stress  upon  intellectual 
influences  and  especially  upon  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  which  will  be  practically  useful.  Thirdly, 
in  the  elementary  schools  corporate  life  has,  until  lately, 
been  neglected,  and  the  system  has  been,  with  certain 
exceptions,  one  of  purely  intellectual  culture  of  a  general 
kind  which  was  supposed  to  make  the  children  into 
better  citizens.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  each  of  these 
methods  of  training  represented  a  distinct  current  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  nation.  Moreover,  running 
across  these  divisions  we  have  in  a  milder  form  the 
great  cleavage  of  opinion  which  has  produced  such  evil 
effects  in  France  and  Belgium.  This  cleavage  has 
shown  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  discussions  as  to 
religious  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  it  may 
be  traced  in  all  departments  of  social  thought. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  methods  of  moral  training  should  be  chaotic  and 
generally  incomplete.  As  a  nation  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realise  that  our  schools  may  be  made  the 
training-ground  of  future  citizens  whose  characters 
have  been  partially  moulded  by  the  deliberate  efforts 
of  those  who  controlled  their  education.  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  cultivate  an  enlightened  patriotism, 
for  example,  or  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  town  or  village. 
Our  efforts  after  moral  training  often  lack  the  certainty 
and  breadth  of  view  which  come  to  those  who  do  their 
work,  not  as  individuals  feeling  their  own  way,  but  as 
members  of  a  great  community  inspired  by  a  common 
purpose. 

Yet,  amid  much  imperfection  and  even  failure,  the 
future  is  full  of  hope.  The  report  brings  home  to  the 
reader  the  vast  amount  of  moral  earnestness  which  is 
being  devoted  by  teachers  and  others  to  the  task  of 
moral  training.  Many  of  us  are  walking  in  the  twilight, 
but  we  are  earnestly  looking  for  the  right  way.  Again, 
one  reason  for  our  failure  to  organise  a  coherent  system 
of  moral  training  is  our  realisation  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  us.  We  distrust  all  short  and  easy  methods. 
It  is  easy  to  teach  Jingoism  ;  to  teach  true  patriotism  is 
a  harder  task.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  which  has  so  far  prevented  us  from  definitely 
taking  sides  as  the  State  in  France  and  Belgium  has 
done.  And  we  may  therefore  hope  that  when  at  last 
we  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  we  may  avoid 
narrowness,  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  in  those 
countries.  Moreover,  as  this  Report  shows,  there  are 
gradually  emerging  certain  elements  of  an  ethical 
ideal  which  appeal  to  men  and  women  of  all  schools  of 
thought.  The  obligations  of  citizenship,  the  duty  of 
healthy  habits,  and  the  claims  of  religion  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  may  be  enforced  in  all  types  of  schools. 
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If  we  ask  how  we  are  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
opportunities  which,  as  a  nation,  we  possess,  the  Report 
gives  no  definite  answer,  though  several  suggestions 
may   be   gathered   from   its   pages.     But   apart   from 
particular  reforms  advocated  by  different  writers,  the 
Report  makes  it  clear  that  we  need  better  organisation 
and  that  we  must  jealously  preserve  the  freedom  of 
our  teachers  and  our  schools.     That  our  organisation 
is  defective  is  shown,  for  instance,   by  the   fact   that 
many  schools  are  in  need    of    financial  help  in  order 
that  they  may    become  really  efficient  instruments   of 
moral   training.     This  is  admittedly  the  case  with  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.     Again,  we  all  agree 
that  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers  is  the  greatest 
force    in    moral    training.     Yet    we    neither    pay    our 
teachers  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  the  best  men  and 
women  to  the  work,  nor  do  we  give    our    intending 
teachers  a  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  task  of  moral 
instruction  and  training.     For  instance,  the  day  training 
colleges  for  elementary  teachers  are  often  very  weak 
upon  the  ethical  and  religious  side.     A  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Committee  asking  "  What  steps  are  taken 
in  training  colleges  to  prepare  intending  teachers  for  the 
work  of  moral  instruction  and  training  in  schools?" 
In  reply,  says  Professor  Muirhead,  "  Most  of  the  non- 
residential or  '  day '  training  colleges  which  are  attached 
to  universities   or  university  colleges   would  have  to 
confess  the  entire  inadequacy  of   their   arrangements. 
It  is  not  only  that  in  contrast  to  the  residential  and 
denominational  colleges  the  religious  and  moral  training 
of  the  teacher  tends  to  be  subordinated  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  secular  studies  which  the  university  lectures 
offer  to  the  students  and  to  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  university  training  colleges  are  at  a  further  dis- 
advantage, in  that  they  inherit  a  secular  tradition,  and 
the  work  of  the  larger  institution  to  which  they  belong 
sometimes  ostentatiously  excludes  all  acknowledgment 
of  the  claims  of  religion  and  theology." 

These  and  other  defects  of  organisation  must  be  made 
good,  but  organisation  must  remain  a  means  and  not 
an  end.  The  experience  of  other  countries  shows  us 
that  the  State  may  initiate  a  tyranny  over  the  minds 
of  its  teachers  and  the  ethical  life  of  its  schools  as 
deadening  as  any  tyranny  ever  exercised  by  the  Church. 
Schools  must  be  free  to  develop  a  characteristic  line  of 
their  own,  and  teachers  must  be  allowed,  under  certain 
obvious  limitations,  to  impart  the  moral  faith  that  is 
the  inspiration  of  their  personal  lives.  In  England 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  State  will  compel  a  teacher 
to  teach  things  contrary  to  his  own  convictions,  but 
there  is  a  more  subtle  peril  of  preventing  him  from 
teaching  all  he  knows.  As  an  illustration  of  such 
interference  by  the  State  with  individual  freedom,  the 
case  of  Ireland  may  be  quoted.  The  "  tyranny  of 
compromise,"  says  Mr.  Gwynn,  "  sterilises  the  whole 
teaching  on  the  moral  side.  Nothing  must  be  taught 
anywhere  which  could  offend  any  susceptibility — except 
in  the  hour  licensed  for  the  teaching  of  denominational 
religion.  There  must  be  no  appeal  to  Irish  patriotism, 
whether  it  be  of  Protestant  or  Catholic.     Irish  history 


may  not  be  taught  as  a  subject,  and  until  lately  any- 
thing bearing  on  it,  however  remotely,  was  tabooed. 
The  poem  '  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead ' 
was  struck  out  of  a  lesson-book  lest  it  should  encourage 
sedition."     And  again,  "  Decoration  is  subject  to  in- 
spection, and  any  picture  which  can  be  held  to  have  a 
religious  or  remotely  political  bearing  is  a  gross  offence 
against  the  Code.     It  follows,  in  practice,  that  bare 
walls  are  kept  bare,  though  not  clean ;    and  be  it  re- 
membered that  Catholicism,  if  left  to  itself,  in  education 
always  trusts  greatly  to  the  appeal  to  the  eye.     In  every 
Catholic  school  uncontrolled  by  the  State  the  emblems 
of  religion  are  everywhere  present.     National  schools 
under  State  control,  even  in  places  where  there  is  not 
a  Protestant  child  within  twenty  miles,  are  rigorously 
forbidden   the   use   of   any  such   embellishment.     On 
the  other  hand,  Protestant  schools,  which  would  gladly, 
and,  as  I  think,  most  laudably,  furnish  themselves  with 
pictures  recalling  such  memories  as  the  shutting  of  the 
Derry  Gates,  come  under  the  same  tyranny  of  com- 
promise.    Taste    and    culture    are    the    expression    of 
individuality,  and  individuality  is  forbidden  to  Irish 
teachers  in  State  employ." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  notice  like  the  present  to  do  more 
than  mention  a  very  few  of  the  points  raised  in  this  volu- 
minous   Report.     Practically  all  the    problems  which 
are  now  exercising  the  minds  of  those  interested  in 
education    are    specifically    or   incidentally    discussed. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  effect  which  the  Report 
will  produce  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers  is  to  give 
them  a  fresh  and  more  vivid  impression  of  the  im- 
portance and  complexity  of  the  work  of  moral  training 
as  a  whole.     As  one  learns  more  of  the  great  systems  of 
moral  training  and  of  the  high  aims  which  they  are 
intended  to  attain,  the  nostrums  of  certain  educational 
theorists  appear  totally  inadequate.     Will  the  inclusion 
of  one  or  two  hours  of  moral  instruction  in  the  school 
curriculum  suffice  to  alter  the  ethical  character  of  the 
nation  ?     Is    even    co-education    of    itself    sufficient  > 
These  things  may  or  may  not  be  good,  but  they  will 
owe  their  efficacy  to  the  fact  that  they  form  part  of  a 
great  moral  uplifting  of  society  which  must  be  due  to 
far  deeper  causes.    The  real  question  is  how  to  fill  the 
life  and  teaching  of  our  schools  with  a  devotion  to  the 
highest  ethical  ideals  and  with  that  true  religion  upon 
which  sustained  ethical  enthusiasm  must  at  last  depend. 
"  The  main  problem  of  the  immediate  future,"  says 
Professor  Muirhead,  "  is  to  reinspire    our  educational 
system  with  the  religious  idea,  the  idea  that  the  task  to 
which  the  teacher  is  called  is  nothing  less  than  the 
opening  of  the  soul  to  all  the  influences,  spiritual,  social, 
aesthetic,  cosmic,  that  call  to  it  from  the  unseen,  and 
thus  to  fit  it  for  its  true  life." 


North  of  England  Education  Conference. — The 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  above  will  be  held  in 
Manchester  on  January  7,  8,  and  9.  Information  about 
the  proceedings  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries,  at 
the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Sackville  Street,. 
Manchester. 
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Correspondence 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Press  in  general  has  been  so  generous  in 
its  reports  of  the  International  Moral  Education  Congress 
recently  held,  and  has  perceived  so  clearly  its  great  signifi- 
cance, that  I  venture  to  ask  you,  in  view  of  the  wide  interest 
that  has  been  created  in  the  cause  of  the  moral  education  of 
the  young,  to  allow  me  to  direct  attention  in  your  columns 
to  the  work  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League,  which  exists 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  Congress  was  held. 

The  League  has  influenced  already  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  some  provision  for  moral  instruction  in  public 
elementary  schools,  and  some  sixty  local  education  authori- 
ties to  take  action  in  the  direction  of  providing  in  their 
schools  for  more  or  less  systematic  moral  instruction.  Its 
"  Graduated  Syllabus  of  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction  for 
Elementary  Schools  "  (a  copy  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  gratis  to  your  readers  on  receipt  of  a  post-card)  has 
already  been  very  widely  adopted,  and  its  moral-lesson 
books,  adapted  to  the  various  ages  of  children,  have  been 
welcomed  by  all,  since  they  present  moral  ideas  to  children 
in  ways  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  them,  and  give  offence 
to  none,  since  they  keep  strictly  to  that  neutral  moral 
ground  which  is  common  to  all  theological  and  non-theo- 
logical bodies. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  further  information  about  the 
League  to  any  desiring  the  same. 

Harrold  Johnson 
(Secretary  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League). 
6,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.C. 


THE  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in 
the  current  number  of  School  on  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee.  May  I,  however,  draw  your  attention 
to  a  passage  in  it  which  appears  to  me  likely  to  mislead 
persons  who  have  not  read  the  Report  itself  ?  It  is  stated 
that  "  the  Committee  do  not  recommend  that  there  should 
be  a  special  training  for  the  nursery  school."  This  is,  it  is 
true,  almost  a  literal  quotation  from  p.  23  of  the  Report, 
but  separated  from  its  context  in  this  way  it  is  calculated 
to  give  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee.  Just  before  the  passage  quoted  they  dis- 
tinctly say,  "  the  Committee  deprecate  very  strongly  the 
idea  which  appears  to  be  prevalent  that  any  teacher  is 
good  enough  for  infants.  They  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  care  of  these  young  children  presents  difficulties 
at  least  equal  to  those  which  arise  in  teaching  the  older 
ones,  and  that  infant  teachers  should  be  selected  with 
scrupulous  care."  And  a  little  further  on  they  say  : 
"  Probably  the  best  person  to  have  the  management  of  the 
Nursery  School  will  be  a  well-educated  teacher  who  has 
been  trained  on  Froebelian  principles  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term."  And  then  the  Report  goes  on  to  explain  what 
such  a  training  would  involve.     These  passages  are  very 


important.  They  embody  the  principles  for  which  the 
Froebel  Society  has  been  struggling  ever  since  its  foundation 
in  1874.  The  Council  of  the  Froebel  Society  were  indeed 
in  such  thorough  accordance  with  what  was  said  in  the 
Report  that  I  was  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Consultative  Committee. 

Trusting  you  may  find  space  for  this  letter, 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Claude  G.  Montefiore, 
(Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Froebel  Society). 
4  Bloomsbury  Square. 
London,  W.C. 

November  12,  1908. 


Review 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria 

The  re-issue  of  this  famous  book  *  is  of  special  interest 
to  teachers,  and  its  marvellously  low  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Though  a  collection  of  letters 
is  not  necessarily  attractive  to  readers,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  interesting  book 
of  the  year,  or  of  the  generation.  English  history, 
scholastically  speaking,  has  too  long  been  supposed  to 
end  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  while  it  is  as  well 
not  to  probe  too  deeply  into  current  politics  (this  book 
stops  fifty  years  short  of  the  present  day)  we  shall  never 
instil  into  our  young  people  that  interest  in  public  affairs 
which  all  agree  is  so  desirable  unless  we  bring  them  into 
touch  with  the  living  realities  of  our  time. 

This  book  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  more.  It  shows 
what  royalty  means — its  incessant  hard  work  and  its 
endless  responsibility.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
devoted  young  Queen  striving  to  master  the  art  of 
controlling  at  the  same  time  her  personal  feelings  and 
her  Ministers ;  in  a  word,  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  our 
constitutional  monarchy  at  work. 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  was  so  extensively 
reviewed  when  it  came  out  that  a  detailed  criticism  is 
superfluous.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  point  out  that  the 
title  explains  exactly  what  the  book  is.  It  is  not  a 
biography,  nor  is  it,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  history ;  rather  it  provides  the  materials  or 
sources  from  which  history,  political  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional, is  derived. 

The  three  volumes  are  a  marvellous  example  of  the 
publisher's  art :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appreciation 
of  the  public  will  be  sufficiently  widespread  to  repay 
him  for  his  enterprise.  Every  school,  elementary  or 
secondary,  should  have  a  copy  in  its  library,  and  we 
cannot  imagine  a  more  acceptable  gift-book.  We  feel 
sure  that  it  deserves,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  earn,  a 
permanent  place  in  the  prize  list  of  every  school. 

L.  R. 

*  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1861.  Popular  Edition. 
3  Vols.     (John  Murray.    6s.  nett.) 
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Minor  Notices 

Maps  of  Old  London.     By  G.  E.  Mitton.     (A.  and  C  Black. 

5*0 

This  is  a  most  interesting  collection,  designed  to  trace 
the  development  of  London  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  day.  The  amazing  progress  and  growth 
of  our  gigantic  capital  can  here  be  studied  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  read  the  record  in 
print.  The  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  school  library, 
in  London  especially. 

The  Two  Books  of  the  Kings  in  the  Revised  Version.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D. 
(Cambridge   University   Press.     1908.     3s.   6d.   nett.) 

This  closely  packed  volume  of  some  300  pages  follows 
the  lines  which  have  made  the  Cambridge  Bible  so  essential 
and  important  a  help  to  all  students  ;  and  it  is  at  once 
scholarly  and  critical,  as  well  as  popular  in  the  best  sense. 
The  introduction  gives  analyses  of  the  contents,  the  reason 
and  date  of  its  compilation,  while  the  question  of  its 
authorship  is  summed  up  in  the  words  that  its  author 
is  unknown.  The  text  is  furnished  with  clear  headings  to 
each  separate  paragraph,  and  notes  drawn  from  every 
source  that  can  throw  light  on  passages  that  need  ex- 
planation, e.g.,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  Life  of  his  father  is 
quoted  to  give  a  modern  parallel  of  the  frequent  custom 
of  a  king's  accession  being  the  occasion  of  a  general  slaughter 
of  his  kindred  who  might  question  his  right  to  rule,  and 
we  realise  more  vividly  what  the  place-name  Gilgal  sig- 
nifies when  we  find  it  compared  with  the  sacred  circle  of 
Stonehenge.  Two  well-printed  and  clear  maps  are  given, 
and  various  indexes  conclude  a  book  which  will  hold  its 
place  worthily  in  an  excellent  series. 

Mundus  alter  et  idem.  By  Joseph  Hall.  Edited  for 
School  use  by  H.  J.  Anderson,  M.A.  (George  Bell  and 
Sons,     zs.) 

This  curious  product  of  a  sixteenth-century  English 
satirist,  forerunner  in  some  respects  of  the  creator  of 
Gulliver,  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  editor,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  read  in  schools,  much  as  Lucian 
is  read,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  greater  classical  authors 
by  those  in  the  transition  stage  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  forms.  The  book  is  charmingly  printed  and  has  a 
delightful  cover-design.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  often  far-fetched  humour  of  "  Mercurius  Britannicus," 
as  he  styled  himself,  will  appeal  to  modern  boys  ;  and  the 
outlandish  conceits  in  the  way  of  invented  proper  names, 
for  which  Hall  has  drawn  upon  every  European  language, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own  peculiarities  of  Latin  style,  seem 
to  us  to  need  too  much  annotation  to  allow  of  the  book 
being  easily  read.  If  this  kind  of  work  is  to  be  admitted, 
we  prefer  Erasmus. 

Altera  Colloquia  Latina.  From  Erasmus.  Selected  by 
G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  (Pitt  Press.  xxiv  + 
136  pp.     is.  6d.) 

The  author's  Colloquia  Latina  was  a  good  book  and  has 
met,  we  understand,  with  considerable  success.  This 
adaptation  should  prove  equally  acceptable  in  those  schools 
which  are  not  hide-bound  by  tradition.     With  Erasmus, 


Latin  is,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Edwards  remarks,  a  living  language  ; 
and  the  advantage  a  boy  can  derive  from  a  book  like  this 
is  that  he  can  get,  in  small  compass,  the  spirit  and  style 
of  such  writers  as  Pliny,  Plautus  or  Terence,  though  for 
many  reasons  he  might  be  incapable  of  attacking  those 
authors  themselves.  The  notes  are  commendably  short, 
and  there  is  a  useful  little  digest  of  simple  syntax  at  the 
end.  If  the  dialogues  on  "  Putting  the  Weight  "  and  on 
"  Tennis  "  do  not  arrest  the  modern  school-boy's  attention, 
what  will  ? 

Chaucer :     The   Prologue    and   Knight's    Tale.      Edited   by 

M.    Bentinck    Smith.     (Cambridge    University   Press. 

lxxxviii  +  230  pp.     2S.  6d.) 

If  a  new  edition  of  these  parts  of  Chaucer  was  wanted 

we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  little  book.     It  contains 

just  about  as  much  of    the  Canterbury  Tales  as  a  young 

student  at  school  can  be  conveniently  introduced  to,  and 

the  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary  are  quite  adequate. 

Possibly  the  elaborate  attempt  to  place  the  various  tales 

in  the  Introduction  (pp.  lvii-lviv)  was  unnecessary  where 

only  one  is  included. 

(1)  The  Lays  of  A  ncient  Rome.  Edited  by  M.  H.  Shackleford. 

(2)  Bacon's  Essays.    Edited  by  F.  A.  Howe.    (3)  Joan 
of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach.    Edited  by  C.  M. 
Stebbins.     (George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.     is.  each.) 
Short     introductory     studies     on     (1)    Heroic    poetry  ; 

(2)  Bacon's  life  and  position ;  and  (3)  De  Quincy  and  the 
Romantic  Revival  respectively,  with  brief  notes  appended 
to  each  volume.  Pleasant  little  editions,  which  might 
well  be  adopted  as  reading  books  for  odd  half-hours  in 
secondary  schools — if  only  such  existed  ! 

The    Elizabethan    Shakespeare  :     The    Tragedie    of   Julius 

Ccesar.     With    Introduction   and   Notes   by    William 

Henry  Hudson.     (George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.     is.  6d. 

nett.) 

For  those  whose  taste  runs  to  quaint  editions  maintaining 

the   spellings  and   punctuations  of  the   First   Folio,  these 

volumes  will  be  a  pleasure.      The  editor  is  well  known  as 

a  thoughtful  and  eloquent  lecturer  on  English  literature, 

and  his  introduction  is  illuminating  reading.     There  is  a 

striking  engraving  of  the  Droeshout  portrait  of  Shakespeare 

as  a  frontispiece,  and  the  title-page  is  pleasing.     Neither 

the  print,  which  is  small,  nor  the  paper  is  to  our  liking. 

Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Harold  Williamson,  M.A.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
A  good  school  edition,  though  not  surprisingly  different 
from  or  superior  to  others  in  use.  The  editor  is  a  sound 
scholar  and  writes  a  sympathetic  introduction.  The  book 
will  probably  be  used  largely  by  sixth  forms  and  by  students 
working  for  London  University  examinations.  However, 
there  are  really  too  many  notes.  It  is  a  pity  editors  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  foist  in  a  neat  translation  of  their 
own  when  any  opportunity  offers.  It  is  just  these  little 
difficulties  of  rendering  that  should  enable  the  reader  to 
use  his  own  taste  and  thought,  without  having  the  ground 
cut  from  under  his  feet  by  the  too  obliging  editor.  In  this 
respect  only  do  we  regard  Mr.  Williamson  an  offender  : 
the  notes  are  illustrative  and  intended  to  convey  informa- 
tion rather  than  suggestive  and  stimulating. 
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A  Syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  By  F.  E.  Thompson,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College.  New 
Edition,  rewritten.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  xxiii 
+    555  PP-) 

This  quite  considerable  work  has,  of  course,  been  fully- 
reviewed  when  first  published  some  years  ago  :  the  Classical 
Review  has  also  a  critical  examination  of  this  revised 
edition.  Thus  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at 
one  or  two  particular  points. 

Certainly  the  book  is  needed.  Sixth-form  boys  and 
teachers  alike  feel  the  need  of  a  full  and  serious  syntax 
in  English,  which  shall  be  neither  too  expensive  nor  too 
cumbrous  for  ordinary  class  use  and  reference  :  and,  in 
our  opinion,  this  syntax  might  well  fill  the  want.  Mr. 
Thompson,  though  original  in  treatment  and  possessed 
of  a  genuine  grammatical  sense,  is  yet  well  abreast  of  the 
recent  work  of  Delbriick,  Brugmann  and  Kuhner-Gerth  in 
Germany,  of  Gildersheve  and  Miller  in  America,  and  of 
Professor  P.  Giles  and  W.  G.  Hale  in  this  country  ;  his 
range  of  examples  is  wide  and  interesting  ;  and  he  succeeds 
in  making  the  book  even  readable  by  a  certain  raciness  of 
illustration  (vide  p.  30  "  gallery  "  and  "  pit "  to  illustrate 
Biarpov,  "stores"  to  illustrate  Sfiypa,  &c).  His  chapters 
on  0$  and  w  struck  us  as  particularly  full  and  good  ; 
though  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  of  the  double 
negative  //^  ol  which  seems  so  often  used  after  "  negative 
and  quasi-negative "  ideas  in  the  principal  clause. 

In  spite  of  its  manifold  merits,  however,  and  its  great 
wealth  of  illustration,  as  the  book  stands  there  are  several 
small  printer's  errors  and  misnumberings  apart  from  the 
formidable  list  of  acknowledged  errata  with  which  the 
book  begins.  These  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  corrected 
when  the  book  is  reprinted. 

General  History  of  Western  Nations  from  5000  B.C.  to 
1900  a.d.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Antiquity.)  By  Dr.  Emil 
Reich.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  15s.) 
These  two  volumes,  the  first  instalment  of  something 
intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  magnum  opus,  strike  one 
as  the  brilliant  and  self-assertive  effort  of  one  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  historical  reading,  but  with  too  little 
patience.  As  a  guide  to  the  sequence  of  events  in  Western 
Europe  the  history  is  incomplete  :  as  a  series  of  stimulating 
historical  essays  in  European  history  we  find  these  two 
volumes  most  interesting.  The  author's  reiterated  belief 
in  "  geo-political  considerations "  and  not  "  race "  as 
being  the  determinant  factors  in  the  predominance  or 
otherwise  of  nations,  while  containing  of  course  much 
truth,  has  led  him  to  be  somewhat  too  eclectic  in  treatment. 
The  professed  historian  will  probably  be  offended  at  both 
the  style  and  the  arrangement  of  this  book  :  the  ordinary 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  find  it  entertaining.  One  awaits 
the  next  instalment  with  interest  and  curiosity.  As  an 
instance  of  Dr.  Reich's  peculiar  style  one  might  point  to 
his  continual  diatribes  at  the  "  higher  critics  "  and  to  his 
obtrusion  of  personal  likes  and  antipathies  in  and  out  of 
place  ;  while,  with  regard  to  subject-matter,  it  is  surely 
a  little  ridiculous  in  a  work  of  this  scope  to  allot  only 
twenty-four  pages  to  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrews 
and  over  a  hundred  to  discussing  the  relations  of  Lycurgus 
and  Sparta — of  which  twenty  odd  pages  are  occupied 
in  complaints  against  "  the  inquisitional  procedure  in 
modern  erudition,"  and  in  dealing  vigorous  thwacks  at 
"  continental  professors  "  and  "  philological  historians  "  ! 


Gotham  and  Other  Stories  :  A  Latin  Reading  Book.  By 
Rev.  E.  D.  Stone.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
A  charming  little  compilation,  largely  original,  which 
should  go  far  to  supplant  many  of  the  antiquated  elementary 
verse-books  in  use  in  schools.  These  interesting  and  often 
amusing  anecdotes,  done  into  excellent  Latin  (do  not  the 
familiar  initials  E.D.S.  guarantee  that  ?),  will  be  of  value 
as  an  introduction  to  prose  as  well  as  verse  composition 
in  Latin.  The  book  will  not,  of  course,  supersede  the 
ordinary  classical  texts  but  should  be  kept  in  hand  as  a 
pleasant  relief  therefrom. 

The   Horace  Pocket  Book.     Arranged   by   S.   E.    Winbolt, 

with   an   Introduction   by   T.    E.    Page.      (Constable. 

is.  nett.) 

Mr.  Winbolt  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  volume, 

as  upon  his  successful  Virgil  Pocket  Book,  as  supplying  a 

delightful  little  travelling  companion,  whether  for  those 

of  us  who,  though  immersed  in  practical  life,  yet  desire 

to  refresh  our  minds  by  turning  to  the  old  familiar  classics, 

or  for  the  school-boy  still  wrestling  with  the  difficulties  of 

translation.     Mr.  Page,  of  course,  writes  an  almost  ideal 

introduction. 

Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Translated  by 
J.  W.  Mackail.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  2s.  nett.) 
A  small  volume  giving  the  English  translation  only  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  poems  of  which  the  last  large  edition 
was  reissued  two  years  ago.  The  book  will  take  its  place 
beside  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  delightful  translations  of 
Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,  on  the  shelves  of  those 
who,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  read  the  originals, 
are  yet  enabled  to  get  some  glimpse  of  Greek  art  in  one 
of  its  most  touching  and  characteristic  forms.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  a  pity  that  Professor  Mackail  has  not 
seen  fit  to  include  a  few  reproductions  of  works  of  Greek 
sepulchral  art  in  those  volumes.  When  similar  repro- 
ductions are  being  foisted  in,  whether  appropriate  or  not, 
upon  every  school  edition  of  Virgil  or  Caesar,  it  seems  almost 
a  reprehensible  omission  that  there  should  be  none  in  a 
volume  which,  like  this,  positively  calls  for  illustration 
from  that  art  which  was  the  complement  of  the  poems. 

Types  of  Tragic  Drama.     By  C.  E.  Vaughan,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Leeds.     (Mac- 
millan and  Co.     5$.  nett.) 
Professor    Vaughan's     volume,     based     upon     lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  Leeds  University,  does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  tragic  drama,  but  rather 
to  illustrate  by  well-known  examples  the  line  of  development 
which  tragedy  has  followed,  from  its  origin  in  the  classical 
drama  of  Greece,  through  Romanticism  to  the  Realism  of 
Ibsen.     Naturally  in  such  a  review  much  that  is  interesting 
must   of   necessity    be    neglected.     Racine's   Athalie,    for 
instance,  is  dismissed  almost  without  comment,  because 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  illustration  of  the  author's 
point  of  view. 

Such  a  limitation  is  obviously  necessary  and  does  not 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  real  interest  and  merit  of 
the  book,  which  is  a  careful  and  well-reasoned  study.  The 
conclusion  to  which  Professor  Vaughan  leads  us  is  that 
the  tendency  of  the  drama  has  been  to  leave  the  narrower 
limits  of  the  classical  form,  in  which  action,  or  rather 
situation,  forms  the  chief  element,  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
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of  the  Romantic,  which  allows  the  development  of  character 
to  become  the  main  theme  of  the  play.  The  culmination 
of  the  Romantic  drama  is  found,  he  decides,  in  plays  like 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  Goethe's  Faust,  the  latter  of 
which  "  is  the  supreme  instance  of  that  presentation  of 
character  in  growth  "  which  is  a  leading  characteristic  of 
the  Romantic  drama. 

It  says  much  for  the  clearness  of  the  book  that  Professor 
Vaughan  never  allows  us  to  be  lost  or  confused,  even  when 
he  is  tracing  romantic  tendencies  in  the  classicalism  of 
Goethe's  Iphigenia,  or  classical  restrictions  even  in  the 
revolt  of  Victor  Hugo. 

The  final  lecture  deals  with  the  tendency  of  modern 
drama  in  the  directions  of  idealised  romance,  in  the  case 
of  Maeterlinck  and  Browning,  and  of  realism  in  that  of 
Ibsen  :  though  we  are  warned  against  a  careless  application 
of  the  term  "  realism  "  to  Ibsen's  drama. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Professor  Vaughan 
maintaining  that  Euripides  "  does  not  concern  himself 
greatly  with  character,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances." 
Inclined  as  we  are  to  agree  with  much  of  his  criticism  of 
this  much-discussed  poet,  we  are  nevertheless  convinced 
that  character  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  Euripides 
than  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  though,  of  course, 
it  does  not  yet,  as  in  the  later  Romanticism,  form  the 
chief  centre  of  interest. 

The  book  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive  and  will 
well  repay  a  perusal. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  :   presented  with  special 

Reference  to    its    Influence    on  Literature.     By  Arthur 

Fairbanks.     (London :     Sidney    Appleton.     65.    nett.) 

The  myths  of  Greece  were  a  characteristic  expression  of 

the  imaginative  power  which  made  the  Greeks  the  most 

poetical  of  nations  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  poetical  character 

of  these  myths  which  has  given  them  so  large  a  place  in 

the  literature  of  all  ages.     The  Romans  were  content  for 

the  most  part  to  borrow  their  mythology  from  Greece  ; 

and  those  elements  in  their  mythology  which  were  of  Roman 

origin  have  not  left  as  much  impression  on  later  literature 

as  have  those  which  they  borrowed.     One  of  the  principal 

objects  of  Mr.   Fairbank's  book  is  to  show  the  effect  of 

these  Greek  myths  on  the  literature  both  of  Rome  and 

of  more  modern  times.     The  method  he  adopts  is  that  of 

appending  quotations  and  references  at  the  end  of  each 

section.     Such  a  method  cannot  be  exhaustive,  and  it  is 

doubtful  whether  it  really  serves  any  useful  purpose  to 

quote  passages  such  as 

Bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair, 
and 

Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 

But  the  book  has  much  solid  merit,  and  in  his  four  hundred 
odd  pages  Mr.  Fairbanks  gives  us  the  outlines,  at  any  rate, 
of  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths,  though  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  to  hear  more  of  Iphigenia,  for 
instance,  than  a  brief  reference  to  the  sacrifice  at  Aulis. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  not  the  least  interesting. 
It  gives  a  general  account  of  the  origin  of  the  myths  and 
of  the  explanations  of  them  offered  by  different  ages  and 
different  schools  ;  and  in  dealing  with  these  Mr.  Fairbanks 
adopts  the  reasonable  attitude  of  moderation.  "  The 
allegorical  explanation  of  myths  is  to  be  discarded  as  false, 
because  it  assumes  some  hidden  meaning  to  explain  what 
is   grotesque   or   irrational.     But   the   fact   remains   that 


animism  lies  at  the  basis  of  myth-making,  and  that  some, 
not  all,  myths,  are  the  poetic  statement  of  processes  in 

ture." 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  American  spelling  in  the 
book,  as  may  be  expected,  but  they  are  only  few.  There 
is  an  excellent  index,  with  genealogical  trees  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  and  altogether  the  book  should  be  very  useful 
to  any  one  concerned  in  the  teaching  of  classics. 

A  Song  Garden  for  Children.     By  Norman  O'Neill.     (Edwin 

Arnold,  is.  6d.) 
r  This  collection  of  children's  songs  has  been  adapted  from 
Children's  Songs  of  France  and  Germany  by  Henry  Graham 
and  Rosa  Newmarch.  The  English  version  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  translation,  but  aims  at  reproducing  the  sentiment 
of  the  original  as  far  as  possible.  The  verses  are  excellent 
and  should  prove  highly  acceptable.  The  musical  part 
on  the  whole  is  well  done.  The  selection  from  French 
sources  is  excellent :  we  would  like  to  single  out  for  special 
mention  numbers  1,  5,  10,  14  and  15.  The  selection  from 
the  songs  of  Germany  is  hardly  so  happy,  but  the  nine 
songs  at  the  end,  arranged  by  Brahms,  atone  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  rest.  The  volume  may  be  cordially 
recommended  for  school  use. 

Drill  and  March  Music.     (Cassell  and  Co.     is.  nett.) 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find  suitable  music  for  drill 
purposes,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  better  than 
the  collection  in  this  volume  may  be  procurable.  Print 
and  paper  are  very  poor.  Such  familiar  tunes  as  "  The 
British  Grenadiers  "  and  "Rule  Britannia"  are  wickedly 
mangled,  and  a  self-respecting  organ-grinder  would  shrink 
from  allowing  many  of  those  printed  here  to  issue  forth 
from  his  instrument. 

Nursery    Rhymes.     Music    by    Paul    Arnold.     Additional 
Verses_by  M.  Steele.     (Cassell  and  Co.     id.) 

The  tunes  composed  for  these  well-known  rhymes  are 
very  pleasing  and  well  adapted  to  the  words.  The  task 
of  writing  additional  verses  is  no  light  one  and  argues 
considerable  boldness.  We  cannot  say  the  venture  has 
been  successful.  Children  and  elders  will  probably  feel 
that  "  the  old  is  better." 

School  Band  Music.     (Novello.     3d.  each  part.) 

Many  of  the  best-known  national  melodies  have  been 
arranged  for  string  band  in  a  simple  manner  by  Dr. 
McNaught.  Here  and  there  the  necessity  of  keeping  to 
lower  positions  has  made  slight  alterations  necessary  in 
the  tune  and  traditional  airs  do  not  gain  by  change.  They 
would  be  better  used  as  accompaniments  than  as  purely 
instrumental  pieces. 

Novello's  School  Songs.     (6i.  and  gd.  per  vol.) 

Among  these  is  an  elementary  music  manual  intended 
to  give  pupils  guidance  through  the  tonic-solfa  notation 
to  the  staff  notation  which  ought  to  be  extensively  used. 
Mr.  George  Lane,  the  compiler,  has  used  much  care  and 
skill  in  the  production  of  this  little  volume.  No.  187 
contains  Christmas  carols,  and  among  these  we  may  commend 
"Shepherds,  shake  off  your  drowsy  sleep,"  arranged  by  Dr. 
Stainer.  "  The  Song  of  the  Danes,'  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  No.  145 
will  repay  the  work  required  for  a  good  performance. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
December  31,  1908. 

The  first  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  Head- 
masters' Conference  this  year  related  to  the  com- 
position of  the  proposed  Teachers'  Registration 
Council,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Board  of 
Education  came  in  for  some  plain  speaking  about 
its  method  of  handling  the  question.  The  Con- 
ference laid  it  down  as  its  opinion  that  "  the 
representatives  of  the  teaching  profession  should 
be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  types  and  grades  of 
existing  schools  and  not  with  reference  to  the 
several  faculties  of  teachers."  A  rider  was  passed 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  Board  would  take  steps 
to  facilitate  the  constitution  of  such  a  council  : 
this  is  a  milder  form  of  words  than  the  original 
resolution  contained,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Conference  not  to  take  up  a  polemical 
attitude  towards  the  Board.  What  the  next  move 
will  be  nobody  can  say,  but  we  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  Board  will  maintain  its  position 
as  a  hostile  critic  and  do  nothing  to  further  a  project 


for   which    apparently    it    has   neither   love   nor 
sympathy. 

The  -piece  de  resistance  was  provided  by  the  second 
resolution,  which  asked  the  Conference  to  welcome 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education 
by  means  of  inspection  and  so  forth.  A  spirited 
debate  followed,  and  the  motion  was  eventually 
defeated  by  the  "  previous  question  "  in  spite  of 
some  impressive  warnings  from  the  supporters  of 
the  motion.  The  argument  of  the  opposition 
followed  the  old  lines  of  vested  privileges,  with 
the  addition  of  a  plea  in  favour  of  the  varying 
type  of  school  which  the  present  system  encour- 
ages, and  a  denunciation  of  bureaucratic  methods. 
This  is  what  we  might  expect,  but  the  mem- 
bers who  spoke  against  the  policy  of  standing 
aloof  from  the  settlement  of  a  great  national 
question  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  attendant 
on  such  a  course  certainly  had  the  best  of  it. 
For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  public  schools  will  have  to  come  into 
the  national  scheme  or  lose  their  influence,  and  the 
counsel  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  it  now  with  a 
good  grace  has  points  in  its  favour.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  inspectors  are  not  equal  to  the  work 
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is  not  worth  much  ;  subsequent  speakers  pointed 
out  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  education  if 
these  visiting  officials  (who  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  learners  as  well  as  critics)  were  to  see  all 
the  different  types  of  school  and  pick  out  for  imi- 
tation those  elements  which  are  best  in  each. 
Those  who  related  their  experience  of  the  Board's 
inquisition  were,  on  the  whole,  grateful  and  com- 
plimentary for  the  good  which  it  had  done  them. 
The  point  which  apparently  determined  the  voting 
was  a  semi-official  pronouncement  that  it  would  be 
bad  policy,  in  view  of  certain  difficulties  between 
an  unnamed  school  and  the  Board,  to  pass  the 
resolution  at  this  juncture.  Moreover,  inspection 
can  always  be  had  for  the  asking. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  the  chief 
debate  ranged  round  the  question  of  what  was  to 
be  expected  of  a  boy  before  he  goes  to  a  public 
school.  This  topic  seemed  fated  to  become  a 
hardy  annual,  as  this  is  the  third  successive  year 
that  it  has  come  up  for  discussion,  but  the  head- 
master of  Eton  put  a  finishing-touch  upon  it  by 
proposing  to  refer  the  whole  matter  of  the  junior 
school  curriculum  to  a  joint  committee,  including 
representatives  from  the  preparatory  as  well  as 
from  the  public  schools.  The  formal  resolutions 
which  were  passed  expressed  the  opinion  that 
boys  under  thirteen  should  not  be  expected  to 
undertake  the  study  of  more  than  two  languages 
besides  English,  and  called  for  the  provision  in  the 
public  schools  of  Greek  classes  for  beginners — the 
establishment  of  which  would  enable  boys  to  begin 
later  than  is  now  deemed  necessary.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  decision  to  appoint  the  com- 
mittee mentioned  above  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  registering  any  number  of  pious 
opinions.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  the  small 
boy's  time-table  is  greatly  in  need  of  amendment, 
but  so  long  as  the  scholarships  of  the  large  public 
schools  are  competed  for  on  present  lines  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  amelioration.  Just  as  the 
universities  by  their  subsidy  direct  the  curriculum 
of  the  larger  schools,  so  do  these  in  their  turn  in- 
fluence preparatory  teaching,  and  by  precisely  the 
same  means.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Conference 
came  into  line  with  public  opinion  in  this  matter, 
and  we  trust  that  the  proposed  deliberations  will 
bear  good  fruit. 

The  Bill  for  the  improvement  in  the  position  and 
pay  of  Prussian  secondary  schoolmasters,  to  which 


we  recently  alluded,  is  now  one  stage  nearerTto  the 
end.  It  has  passed  the  Diet,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  a  question  of  time  before  it  is  put  into  force. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  about  the 
change  is  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
open  advocacy  of  the  headmasters  who,  by  the  way, 
belong  to  the  same  association  as  the  assistants. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  a  university  training  is 
expensive,  and  that  the  salary  earned  by  professional 
men  ought  to  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  time 
and  expense  given  to  preparing  for  their  career. 
The  Bill  accepts  this  principle,  and  schoolmasters 
take  their  position  among  the  higher  grade  Civil 
Servants.  The  rent  or  lodging  allowance  has  also 
been  increased  by  about  50  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
recent  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  To  com- 
pare the  position  of  the  assistant  master  in  Prussia 
with  that  of  his  counterpart  in  some  of  our  smaller 
public  or  grammar  schools  here  seems  little  short 
of  ludicrous.  There  is  no  more  crying  scandal  in 
educational  world  than  the  beggarly  salaries  of  the 
many  of  our  hard-working  assistants. 

All  educational  reformers  will  welcome  the  im- 
portant letter  on  juvenile  labour  which  has  recently 
been  issued  above  the  signatures  of  a  very  influential 
committee  of  widely  different  views.  It  shows 
how  our  present  system  is  sure  to  complicate  the 
social  problems  of  the  future,  since  much  of  the 
employment  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  only  serves  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  workers.  Apprenticeship 
of  the  old  type  is  no  longer  possible  :  so  what  can 
be  done  ?  The  remedies  suggested  are  :  compulsory 
continuation  schools  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
rendered  tolerable  by  the  statutory  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour  for  youths  under  that  age,  and 
the  development  of  full-time  day  trade  schools. 
Again,  the  age  for  leaving  school  should  be  raised 
and  "  half-time  "  abolished.  Furthermore,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  effective  their  industrial 
training,  a  national  system  of  children's  employment 
committees  should  be  set  up ;  and  lastly,  street 
selling  should  be  entirely  prohibited  under  the  age 
of  seventeen.  The  arguments  by  which  these  con- 
clusions are  arrived  at  are  sufficiently  convincing, 
and  the  authors  of  the  document  ask  that  the 
various  points  which  they  have  raised  may  be 
carefully  considered  and  (if  possible)  embodied  in 
any  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  unemployment. 
Nobody  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  while  walking 
through  the  streets  of  a  large  town  can  doubt  that 
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the  seeds  of   unemployment  are  sown  early,   and 
in  ways  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  preventable. 

When  the  British  public  heard  of  President 
Roosevelt's  attempt  to  revolutionise  our  spelling, 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  passed  on.  But 
the  creation  of  a  Simplified  Spelling  Society  of  our 
own,  headed  by  Professor  Skeat  and  supported 
by  some  of  the  best-known  philologists  of  the  day, 
is  a  very  different  matter.  The  prospectus  issued  by 
the  society  is  an  interesting  document,  though  the 
avowal  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  has  paved  the  way  for  a  change  in 
our  spelling  will  no  doubt  not  recommend  it  to 
some  of  our  teachers. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  inquire  into  the  medical  treatment 
of  school  children  has  reported  that  it  is  advisable 
to  establish  school  "  clinics  "  at  convenient  centres 
in  the  metropolis.  (May  we,  in  parenthesis,  beg 
of  somebody  in  authority  to  deliver  us  from  this 
dreadful,  non-English  word  ?)  They  are  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  system  of  medical  inspection 
which  the  legislature  has  recently  imposed  upon  the 
public,  and  the  case  for  them  seems  overwhelming. 
Few  people  know  to  what  an  extent  preventable 
diseases  are  spread  owing  to  the  lack  of  simple 
precautions  ;  and  besides,  the  care  of  eyes,  ears, 
teeth  and  skin  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  race,  which  is  at  last 
admitted  to  be  part  of  the  business  of  our  public 
bodies.  The  statistics  which  have  been  produced 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  establishments  are 
little  short  of  appalling.  To  take  the  case  of  teeth 
alone,  without  proceeding  to  more  unsavoury 
details,  it  has  been  found  that  only  about  one  pupil 
in  seven  is  sound  ;  all  others  need  attention,  and  in 
the  ordinary  way  they  would  not  get  it.  Other 
countries  have,  as  usual,  preceded  us  in  making 
general  provision  for  such  curative  treatment, 
but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  two  English  towns 
at  least  have  already  tried  it  with  good  results. 
Unfortunately  our  English  parent  is  often  so  reserved 
as  to  regard  any  medical  inspection  of  his  children 
in  the  light  of  an  interference  with  his  rights,  and 
to  resent  it  ;  but  when  once  he  is  convinced  of  the 
benefit  which  it  brings  to  his  household,  experience 
shows  that  he  is  grateful,  and  hastens  to  bring  it 
to  the  knowledge  of  others.  This  is  an  encouraging 
feature,  and  we  hope  it  will  induce  those  in  authority 
to  make  further  experiments. 


Notes  and  News 

A  novel  and  interesting  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
who  attend  London  elementary  schools  is  to  be  put 
into  practice  in  the  coming  year.  The  London  County 
Council  and  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  have  arranged  for  the  training  of  boys  as 
gasfitters  in  the  best  practical  manner,  by  giving  them 
six  months'  training  in  a  workshop  fitted  with  all  the 
plant  and  apparatus  required  for  demonstrations  and 
practical  work,  followed  by  actual  experience  gained  by 
accompanying  the  gasfitters  in  their  daily  rounds.  During 
the  whole  of  the  two  years  of  practical  work  the  boys 
are  to  attend  the  London  County  Council  Westminster 
Technical  Institute  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
week,  where  they  will  receive  instruction  in  various 
subjects,  such  as  mechanical  drawing,  composition,  and 
so  forth.  The  Gas  Company  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
boys  a  small  weekly  wage  during  the  period  of  training, 
and  though  it  does  not  guarantee  to  provide  regular 
employment  afterwards,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  permanent  work 
at  a  good  wage.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
should  the  plan  be  successfully  carried  out  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  large  employers  of  skilled  labour  will 
follow  this  wise  example. 

Miss  Gardiner,  who  some  years  ago  established 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold,  as  a  boarding  school  for 
girls  on  the  lines  of  Cheltenham  College  and  St.  Leonard's 
School,  St.  Andrews,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  her 
position  as  headmistress  on  account  of  ill  health. 
The  post  has  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Miss  Silcox, 
headmistress  of  the  Dulwich  High  School,  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  successful  of  the  secondary  head- 
mistresses. Her  brilliant  gifts  as  a  teacher  and  her  long 
experience  peculiarly  fit  her  for  this  important  post. 

The  high-class  boarding  school  which  provides  a 
thoroughly  liberal  education  would  seem  to  have  a  great 
future  before  it.  For  secondary  day  schools  are  likely 
to  come  more  and  more  under  Government  control,  with 
the  natural  result  that  the  curriculum  and  time-table  will 
be  stereotyped,  and  there  will  be  little  room  for  individual 
initiative.  But  the  private  schools  will  be  free  to 
develop  on  their  own  lines  ;  they  can  take  all  that  is 
best  in  the  high  school  education  and  add  to  it  those 
things  which  have  hitherto  been  considerably  neglected, 
such  as  domestic  subjects,  art,  &c.  The  time  has  come 
to  re-adjust  the  time-table  of  the  secondary  school 
for  girls,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  thing  if  the  boarding 
schools — those  much-despised  institutions  of  the  Early 
Victorian  era — were  to  lead  the  way  along  the  path  of 
progress. 

The  attention  of  all  well-qualified  women  teachers 
should  be  drawn  to  the  excellent  posts  to  be  obtained  in 
the  elementary  training  colleges  under  the  London 
County  Council.  Each  of  the  training  colleges  has  a 
mistress  of  method,  whose  salary  as  a  rule  is  £180,  rising 
by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  £250,  and  lecturers  and 
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assistant  lecturers  on  the  various  subjects,  the  rate  of 
salary  being  £180  to  £250  in  the  former  case,  and  £130 
to  £170  in  the  latter.  The  work  offers  great  opportunities, 
for  in  the  hands  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  lies 
the  future  of  the  country.  Training  colleges  are  also  being 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
salaries  are  not  generally  as  high  as  those  offered  in 
London,  they  are  quite  adequate.  In  such  posts  as  these, 
experience  and  character  should  count  more  than  youth 
and  qualification,  and  education  committees  might 
pause  ere  they  entrust  maidens  straight  from  college 
with  the  difficult  task  of  directing  the  future  training  of 
youth. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Teachers  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  7,  8  and  9, 
1909,  at  the  London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton 
Row,  W.C.  The  subjects  of  discussion  will  be  *'  Open-air 
Education,"  "Voice  Production,"  "School  Hygiene  for 
Children  under  Five,"  "Junior  Trade  Schools  for 
Boys,"  "  Educational  Experiments  in  Schools,"  and 
among  the  chief  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Rose,  Dr.  Hulbert, 
Dr.  Kerr,  Dr.  Marion  Hunter,  Miss  Beer,  Mrs.  Shaw, 
&c.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  admission.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Chief  Inspector, 
London  County  Council  Education  Offices,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 

An  analysis  of  the  scholarship  list  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  Cambridge  University  shows  that  Eton  and 
St.  Paul's  stand  top  of  the  list,  each  with  ten  successes  ; 
Harrow,  Clifton  and  Merchant  Taylors'  come  next  with 
five  scholarships  and  one  exhibition,  while  Rugby  obtains 
four  scholarships  and  two  exhibitions.  It  may  be  that 
the  new  regime  at  Eton  is  working  well,  and  that  now 
the  playing-fields  where,  as  we  all  know,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  are  giving  place  to  the  school-rooms, 
things  even  better  than  that  great  victory  may  be 
gained. 

F  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  to  the 
Professorship  of  Greek  at  Oxford  has  satisfied  not  only 
the  learned,  but  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
ordinary  layman,  who,  thanks  to  Professor  Murray's 
admirable  translations,  has  been  enabled  to  grasp  some- 
thing of  the  Greek  spirit  in  literature.  Now  that  Greek 
is  fast  disappearing  from  the  schools,  beautiful  and  accu- 
rate renderings  of  the  great  writers  of  Greece  are  all 
the  more  needed,  and  Professor  Murray,  with  his  poetic 
gifts  and  fine  scholarship,  is  admirably  equipped  for  the 
task  of  interpreting  to  the  modern  mind  the  finest  works 
of  antiquity. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  is  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Oxford  from  January  n  to  13,  1909. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland  will 
shortly  appoint  six  permanent  inspectors  of  intermediate 
schools.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  offices  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  (Hume  Street,  Dublin),  from 
whom  the  necessary  forms  may  be  obtained,  by  January  5, 
1909. 


Miss  G.  Holland  Wren,  who  recently  won  the  Pereira 
medal,  the  highest  honour  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
has  been  appointed  demonstrator  of  the  Society's  school 
in  Bloomsbury  Square.  This  is  the  first  time  a  woman 
has  been  appointed  to  the  post. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  English  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  January  15  and  16.  After  the 
business  meeting  on  Friday,  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D. 
will  lecture  on  "  Romance,"  and  in  the  evening  the 
members  will  dine  together.  The  president,  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  will  be  in  the  Chair.  On  Saturday 
there  will  be  discussions  on  "  English  in  Elementary 
Schools  "  and  on  "  Examinations  in  English."  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  8 
Mornington  Avenue  Mansions,  London,  W. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  prize  distribution  at  the  Hol- 
born  Estate  Grammar  School,  the  Report  of  the  head- 
master (Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller,  M.A.)  afforded  strong  evidence 
that  the  younger  and  smaller  grammar  schools— how- 
ever "  modern  "  their  teaching  methods — gain  vastly 
by  their  assimilation  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  public 
school  spirit."  Dr.  Spenser,  the  headmaster  of  Uni- 
versity College  School,  who  distributed  the  prizes, 
expressed  to  the  parents  his  earnest  hope  that  sectarian 
strife  would  be  rigidly  excluded  from  secondary  educa- 
tion. To  the  boys  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  character, 
physique,  intelligence,  manners,  and  information  as 
factors  in  the  making  of  members  of  our  Empire.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  strong  body  acted  as  a  servant,  while 
a  weak  one  ruled  its  owner  ;  and  that  if  we  wanted  to  be 
"  fit "  we  must  be  good,  for  those  who  were  good  were 
"fit."  Further,  as  all  virtues  were  useless  without 
charity,  so  all  training  was  of  no  avail  without  a  well- 
built  character. 

Last  August  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association 
arranged  a  successful  course  in  practical  physics,  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge.  It  is  intended  to 
continue  it  this  year,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  demand, 
to  arrange  other  courses  in  chemistry,  history,  and 
theory  of  education,  or  such  subjects  as  may  be  required. 
The  courses  take  place  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
month  of  August,  and  are  open  to  all  assistant  masters  in 
secondary  schools.  The  lectures  are  held  daily,  and  the 
maximum  fee  is  three  guineas.  Board  and  lodging  in 
Cambridge  during  the  long  vacation  can  be  obtained 
at  from  30s.  to  two  guineas  per  week.  The  secretary 
of  the  Association  (31  Great  James  Street,  London, 
W.C.)  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  that  may 
be  required  with  regard  to  the  courses. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  assistant  master  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  Owen's 
School,  Islington.  His  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Assistant 
Masters'  Association  are  too  well  known  to  need  empha- 
sising here,  and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  that  Society 
to  see  the  Association  of  Headmasters  being  gradually 
leavened  by  the  admixture  of  its  most  capable  adminis- 
trators. 
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Higher  Education  for 
Girls  in  Prussia — II. 

By  James  Drever,  M.A. 

Edinburgh  University 

The  Studienanstalt.— In  last  month's  School  we  gave 
a  description  of  the  kohere  Mddchenschule  and  the 
Lyzeum  as  parts  of  the  reorganised  system  of  Higher 
Girl's  Schools  in  Prussia.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
crown  of  the  whole  system,  the  school  to  which  the  name 
Studienanstalt  has  been  given.  The  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  school  is  to  give  to  girls  an  education  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  given  to  boys  in  the  full  nine 
years'  course  secondary  school.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
higher  girls'  school  established  by  the  Regulations  of 
1894  gave  only  an  education  of  the  same  grade  as  the 
boys'  Realschule,  that  is,  a  six  years'  secondary  course, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  prepare  girls  for  the  university. 
The  new  school,  with  its  ten  years'  secondary  course, 
will  be  able,  on  the  contrary,  to  prepare  girls  to  enter 
the  university  and  those  professions  to  which  the 
university  leads. 

The  following  is  the  Lehrplan  of  the  Studienanstalt 
(showing  "  sides,"  classes,  subjects  and  hours  per  week) : 


seven  years  of  their  education,  up  to  and  including 
Class  IV.  of  the  higher  girls'  school,  and  then  the  gym- 
nasial  and  realgymnasial  pupils  branch  off  with  the 
beginning  of  Latin,  while  the  higher  real  pupils  branch 
off  in  the  following  year  from  the  ordinary  course  leading 
to  the  leaving  examination  of  the  higher  girls'  school 
and  the  Lyzeum. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  briefly  the 
distinction  between  these  courses.  A  gymnasial  is  a 
classical  course,  both  Latin  and  Greek  being  taught  as 
the  central  subjects  of  the  curriculum  after  the  mother 
tongue.  A  realgymnasial  is  a  semi-classical  course, 
Latin  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  curri- 
culum, but  no  Greek  being  taught,  and  more  time  being 
given  to  modern  languages,  especially  English,  and  to 
mathematics  and  science.  A  higher  real  is  a  purely 
modern  course ;  Latin  and  Greek  are  dropped,  and  still 
more  time  is  given  to  modern  languages  and  science.     , 

The  courses  in  the  Studienanstalt  differ  from  those  of 
the  boys'  schools  in  a  few  not  very  important  par- 
ticulars. The  main  difference  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  gymnasial  course.  Here  four  foreign  languages 
are  taught,  while  the  fourth  is  only  optional  in  the  case 
of  the  boys'  gymnasium.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
more  emphasis  is  laid  on  linguistic,  and  less  on  mathe- 
matics and  naturalistic,  subjects  in  the  case  of  the 
girls.     And  a  detailed  examination  of  the  other  curricula 
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Thus  the  Studienanstalt  gives  three  parallel  courses 
corresponding  in  each  case  to  the  course  given  in  the 
type  of  boys'  school  which  bears  the  same  name.  These 
are  a  higher  real  course  (Oberrealschule) ,  a  realgymnasial 
[Realgymnasium)  and  a  gymnasial  {Gymnasium).  In 
the  first  case  [see  Schema)  the  pupil  proceeds  from  the 
higher  girls'  school  into  the  Studienanstalt  after  passing 
out  of  Class  III.,  and  in  the  other  two  after  passing  out 
of  Class  IV.,  or  a  year  earlier.  The  realgymnasial  and 
gymnasial  courses  are  combined  for  the  first  two  years, 
that  is,  until  Greek  is  begun  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
There  is  thus  a  common  course  for  all  girls  for  the  first 


and  comparison  with  those  of  corresponding  boys' 
schools  will  reveal  the  same  tendency  though  in  no  very 
pronounced  degree.  There  is,  indeed,  very  close 
assimilation  with  the  group  of  boys'  schools  known  as 
reform  schools.  It  is  clear  that  the  new  school  will 
work  on  the  reform  school  system.  The  characteristic 
mark  of  this  is  that  foreign  language  study  begins  with 
a  modern  instead  of  a  classical  language.  French  is 
begun  in  Class  VII.  of  the  hohere  Madchenschule.  English 
comes  three  years  later,  and  Latin  in  the  gymnasial  and 
realgymnasial  courses  of  the  Studienanstalt  one  year 
later  still.     In  the  Frankfurt  reform  system,  the  most 
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famous  example  of  this  new  departure  in  the  curriculum 
of  boys'  secondary  schools,  French  is  begun  in  Class  VI. 
and  Latin  three  years  later,  while  in  the  Altona  reform 
system,  which  is  the  oldest  example,  French  is  also 
begun  in  Class  VI.,  English  two  years  later,  and  Latin 
one  year  later  than  English.  The  new  school  has, 
therefore,  features  in  common  with  both  the  leading 
reform  school  systems.  There  is  one  aspect  of  these 
reform  schools  that  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
emphasised.  Their  establishment  involves  more  than 
the  question  of  beginning  French  before  Latin.  It 
involves  the  final  triumph  of  modern  over  classical 
studies  in  the  secondary  school  and  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  opinions  and  beliefs  which  at  the  Renaissance 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  reform  curriculum,  even  the  Gym- 
nasium becomes  a  modern  school.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  that  question. 

The  development  of  the  new  curriculum  early  pointed 
out  a  way  by  which  all  the  different  types  of  secondary 
school  could  be  included  in  the  organisation  of  a  single 
institution.     The  new  system  of  girls'  schools  has  seen 
this    realised.     There   has   undoubtedly   been    of   late 
years  a  tendency  in  Germany  towards  a  single  institution 
with  different  "  sides  "  in  preference  to  separate  schools. 
Even  in  old  institutions  like  the  Altona  Christianeum, 
for  example,  this  change  has  taken  place.     Our  own 
system  of  a  school  with  different  "  sides  "  is  thus  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  Germany,   but  no  school  has  yet 
shown  the  complete  development  in  this  direction  which 
is  proposed  for  the  new  girls'  schools.     Even  with  the 
great  advantages  of  clearness  of  aim  and  thoroughness 
of   organisation  so   characteristic   of   German  schools, 
the    purely    educational    benefit    derived    from    such 
combinations  is  not  at  all  certain.     They  unquestionably 
tend  to  economy  of  school  buildings  and  of  teaching 
staff.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  with  the  increase  of  "sides"  the  effective  super- 
vision of  the  school  by  one  headmaster  and  the  effective 
unification   of   each   separate   curriculum    become   in- 
creasingly difficult.     Part  of  the  aim  in  the  case  of  the 
girls'  schools  seems  certainly  to  be  to  secure  economy, 
for  there  are  other  Regulations  directed  towards  the 
same  end  and  calculated  to  secure  economy  of  teaching 
staff.     In  all  cases  where  the  curriculum  is  identical  in 
any  subjects  in  different  "  sides "  of  the  school,  the 
classes  may  be  taken  together  in  these  subjects,  so  long 
as  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  does  not  exceed  the 
number  allowed  by  the  Regulations,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  Studienanstalt  (as  of  the  Lyzeum  also)  is  thirty. 
What  exact  teaching  staff  will  be  required  for  a  fully 
organised  school  it  is  impossible  to  say  until  we  have 
seen  some  of  the  schools  in  working  order. 

One  of  the  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  founding  of 
Studienanstalten  calls  for  some  remark.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  Studienanstalt  for  girls 
will  only  be  sanctioned  in  places  where  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  the  general  higher  education  of 
girls  by  means  of  the  Frauenschule  classes  of  a  Lyzeum. 
Probably  this  will  operate  as  an  artificial  stimulus  to 


the  creation  of  the  latter  type  of  course.  It  indicates 
the  high  importance  attached  by  the  Prussian  Ministry 
to  the  Frauenschule,  but  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of 
such  a  rule  may  well  be  questioned.  The  Frauenschule 
is  an  entirely  new  type  of  school.  Its  establishment 
and  organisation  will  obviously  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  In  fact  the  very  practicability 
of  this  part  of  the  scheme  has  already  been  called  in 
question.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  school 
represented  by  the  Studienanstalt  has  long  been  demanded 
by  the  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
Germany,  and  its  establishment  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious 
to  make  the  establishment  of  the  Studienanstalt  depend 
on  the  prior  establishment  of  the  Frauenschule.  There 
might  be  some  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
course  of  procedure.  The  Frauenschule  aims  to  prepare 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
supremely  important  school  for  girls,  and  the  Studien- 
anstalt is,  after  all,  merely  a  side  issue.  But  practically 
many  difficult  questions  arise.  Is  it  not  clearly  absurd 
to  attempt  to  classify  girls  at  the  age,  say,  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  into  those  who  are  going  to  be  wives  and 
mothers,  those  who  are  going  to  be  teachers  in  a  higher 
girls'  school  and  those  who  are  going  to  enter  learned 
professions  for  which  attendance  at  the  university  is  a 
necessary  preparation  ?  Apart  from  other  difficulties, 
the  classes  are  not  even  mutually  exclusive.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  Germany,  in  our  country  at  least, 
the  proposed  restriction  on  the  establishment  of  full 
secondary  schools  for  girls  would  not  be  tolerated. 

One  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Studien- 
anstalt also  calls  for  some  notice.  That  is  philosophy, 
which  appears  on  the  curriculum  of  all  three  "  sides," 
and  the  presence  of  which  may  give  rise  to  some  criticism. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  great  development  of  German 
philosophy  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  and  especially 
of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  that  subject  was  for  a  time 
restored  to  its  old  position  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium.  Most  educationists  at  the  present  day 
would  probably  hold  that  philosophy  is  a  study  for  the 
university  rather  than  the  secondary  school,  and  that 
was  the  view  which  led,  in  a  few  years,  to  its  being  practi- 
cally dropped  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium. 
But  philosophy  has  appeared  once  more,  this  time  on 
the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  secondary  school.  Its  right 
to  a  place  there  is  as  dubious  as  in  the  former  case.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  meaning  which  we 
attach  to  the  term,  and  in  any  case  it  is  merely  the 
introduction  to  philosophy — if  even  that — which  can 
be  systematically  treated  in  the  school.  The  presence 
of  the  subject  in  the  new  curriculum  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery,  but  is  probably  a  survival  from  an  old  order 
of  things  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  new.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
France  has  still  retained  philosophy  in  the  curriculum 
of  her  secondary  schools. 

The  teaching  staffs  in  the  new  schools  will  be  com- 
posed of  teachers  of  three  distinct  grades,  elementary 
school  teachers,  middle  and  higher  girls'  school  teachers 
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and  higher  school  teachers.  The  classes  in  the  Vorschule 
or  preparatory  department  may  be  taught  by  elementary 
teachers,  and  also  technical  subjects,  like  needlework 
and  gymnastics,  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  hohere 
Madchenschule.  In  the  middle  and  upper  divisions 
teachers  with  the  qualification  for  middle  and  higher 
girls'  schools — that  is,  teachers  who  possess  the  quali- 
fication given  by  the  Lehrerinnenseminar  course  of  the 
Lyzeum,  or  its  equivalent — may  teach  the  cultural 
subjects,  but  always  subject  to  the  rule,  already  men- 
tioned, that  half  of  the  lessons  must  be  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  with  the  higher  school  qualification  (Ober- 
lehrer  and  Oberlehrerinnen) .  Classes  VI.  and  V.  in  the 
Studienanstalt  come  under  the  same  rule.  All  the 
classes  of  the  Lyzeum  in  cultural  subjects,  and  classes 
IV.  to  I.  of  the  Studienanstalt  must  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  the  higher  school  qualification.  But 
the  practical  instruction  in  teaching  during  the  "prac- 
tical year  "  of  the  Seminar  may  be  under  the  charge  of 
elementary  teachers  who  have  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  giving  this  instruction  in  a  Volksschullehrer- 
seminar.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  on  the 
teaching  staff  is  also  regulated.  They  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal,  and  in  no  case  is  the  number 
of  either  to  be  allowed  to  drop  below  a  third  of  the 
total.  Any  teacher,  male  or  female,  who  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications,  may  be  appointed  head  of 
the  institution.  The  title  of  a  female  head  will  be 
"  Frau  Direktorin."  A  single  head  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  divisions  and  "  sides "  of  the  school.  Higher 
school  teachers  in  all  divisions  of  the  school  will  have 
the  same  status,  title  and  pay  as  teachers  in  similar 
positions  in  secondary  schools  for  boys. 

All  this  elaborate  machinery  for  the  higher  education 
of  girls  and  their  preparation  for  the  university  in- 
volves as  a  corollary  or  necessary  sequel  the  Regulations 
admitting  women  to  the  university  on  practically  the 
same  conditions  as  men.  Girls  from  other  countries 
wishing  to  study  at  Prussian  universities  must  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Minister,  but  the  leaving  certificate 
of  the  Studienanstalt  will  carry  with  it  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  the  university  on  the  same  terms  as 
possessors  of  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  boys'  Gym- 
nasium, Realgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule  respectively, 
and  also  such  other  privileges  attached  to  the  possession 
of  the  latter  certificates  as  can  be  conferred  on  women. 
Consequently  the  reform  is  a  sweeping  one  in  every 
direction.  But  one  thing  more  is  required  to  put  the 
new  girls'  schools  on  the  same  footing  as  the  boys' 
secondary  schools,  and  that  is,  their  control  and  ad- 
ministration by  the  same  authority.  For  this  also 
the  Regulations  provide.  In  future  the  girls'  secondary 
schools  will  be,  like  the  boys'  higher  schools,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Provincial  School  Boards. 

Such  is  a  review  of  the  most  important  points  in 
connection  with  the  new  system  of  schools.  It  is  as  yet 
a  system  on  paper,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  years  we  shall  probably  see  a  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  education  of  girls  in  Prussia,  both  by  the 
reorganisation  of  presently  existing  schools  according  to 


the  new  scheme,  and  by  the  establishment — with  the 
sanction  of  the  Ministry,  which  is  always  necessary — 
of  many  new  schools.  Fuller  Regulations  and  instruction 
with  regard  to  courses  and  schemes  of  work,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers,  are  promised 
in  the  near  future.  Detailed  criticism  of  the  scheme 
is  impossible  till  these  appear,  and  is  unwise  before 
the  scheme  has  been  a  few  years  in  operation,  at  least 
long  enough  to  allow  its  general  working  and  its  effects 
to  be  clearly  seen.  As  it  stands,  the  whole  system  of 
schools  for  girls  is  a  marvel  of  organising  ability.  As 
a  system,  indeed,  it  is  probably  superior  to  the  system 
of  secondary  schools  for  boys,  and  that  has  long  been 
held  up  as  a  model  for  the  world.  If  for  no  other 
educational  reform,  Dr.  Holle's  tenure  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Education  will  at  least  be  memorable  for 
the  magnificent  attempt  to  put  the  higher  education  of 
girls  in  Prussia  on  a  proper  footing. 


The  Teacher's  Part  in 
English  Composition 

By  Charles  J.  Pugh,  M.A. 

The  history  of  teaching  presents  no  more  curious 
feature  than  the  fact  that  many  of  its  most  elementary 
difficulties  have  never  yet  been  actually  solved.  Ex- 
perience, tracing  back  its  footprints  to  the  beginnings 
of  civilisation,  can  point  to  landmarks  on  every  side 
and  designate  the  pitfalls  which  the  wise  teacher  will 
endeavour  to  avoid.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all,  some  of  the 
simplest  problems  remain  unsolved. 

It  may  be  that  the  manifestly  divergent  opinions  of 
educationalists  of  this  twentieth  century,  drawing,  like 
tributary  streams,  drops  of  pure  truths  from  the  in- 
dividual ranges  of  experience,  may  some  day  unite  to 
form  one  great  river  containing  all  that  is  best  of  the 
ideals  of  the  ages.  But  at  the  present  moment,  wherever 
we  look,  there  is  seemingly  hopeless  division  of  counsel. 
The  Classicists,  the  Modernists,  the  Heuristics — they 
all  babble  and  seethe  in  argument :  reform  gives  place 
to  reaction  ;  the  way  is  not  yet  plain. 

The  question  of  programme  may  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  There  remains  a  question  still 
ripe  for  decision,  of  even  more  fundamental  import  than 
programme  or  syllabus,  and  professors  of  the  art  of 
teaching  have  dallied  with  it  since  teaching  began. 
It  is  not  what  to  teach  but  how  to  teach.  The 
former  may  in  time  be  reduced  to  a  system,  and  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  may  contain  the  summum  bonum 
of  educational  subjects  :  but  the  personality  of  man- 
kind, of  teacher  and  taught,  is  so  varied  that  it  passes 
the  bounds  of  human  thought  to  imagine  the  final  word 
can  ever  be  said  in  the  matter  of  method. 

One  of  the  strangest  illustrations  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  at  this 
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late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Biitish  Empire  there 
would  have  been  some  approach  to  an  ex  cathedra  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
mother  tongue.  The  fact  is  that  the  subject  has  only 
recently  been  recognised  as  of  front-rank  importance ; 
in  many  centres  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  pedestal ; 
and  even  where  its  claims  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
paramount,  there  is  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
method  of  teaching. 

No  doubt  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
are  still  in  the  groping  stage  ;  the  pioneers  are  only  just 
beginning  to  confer  and  compare  results.  It  is  almost 
grotesque  to  reflect  that  not  much  more  than  a  decade 
ago  this  new  subject  was  suddenly  foisted  upon  un- 
willing specialists  in  alien  subjects,  and  the  necessary 
enthusiasts  were  few  and  far  between.  This  statement 
is,  however,  for  our  purposes  beside  the  mark.  The 
subject  has  arrived. 

The  teaching  of  English— the  attempt  to  teach  the 
young  to  express  themselves  with  sense  and  sensibility 
in  their  native  language— presents  a  curious  anomaly 
at  the  very  outset.  The  teacher  of  composition,  as  he 
may  be  called,  finds  himself  confronted  at  once  with 
an  unparalleled  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  his  very 
raison  d'ttre  is  to  teach  the  subject,  on  the  other  hand 
he  will  quickly  realise  that  the  less  direct  instruction 
he  gives  the  better.  He  must,  and  at  the  same  time 
must  not. 

This  evidently  contradictory  statement  demands  ex- 
planation, and  it  may  be  as  well  to  proceed  by  tabulating 
a  few  truisms.  When  digested  and  accepted,  they  will 
undoubtedly  lead  us  to  the  apparent  impasse  of  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

(i)  The  pupil  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw ; 
he  cannot  write  any  kind  of  English  without  material. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  pupil  shall  provide 
the  material. 

(3)  The  pupil  must  create  the  diction. 

(4)  (And  this  is  the  most  important  of  all.)  No 
other  lesson  offers  to  the  pupil  such  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  originality,  and  originality  must  not  be  checked  at 
any  cost. 

The  first  thought  is,  where  does  the  teacher  come  in  ? 
If  he  teaches,  the  chances  are  that  the  class  will  unani- 
mously and  blindly  accept  his  ideas  and  very  expressions 
to  save  trouble  ;  if  he  does  not  teach,  the  subject  is  not 
only  not  taught  but  also  not  learned. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  educationalists 
of  the  Victorian  age  were  in  a  great  measure  content  to 
accept  this  situation  and  not  to  teach.  Whatever  the 
pupil  learnt  of  the  art  of  expressing  himself  correctly 
in  the  mother  tongue  he  acquired  by  passing  through 
the  mill  of  voluntary  effort.  A  few  blossomed  from 
an  innate  sensitiveness  to  effect,  originality  triumphed, 
while  the  majority  sank  to  a  dead  level  of  incompetence 
and  discouragement. 

With  a  new  era  teachers  have  broadened  their  horizon. 
The  difficulties  of  this  particular  problem  still  remain, 
but  teachers  are  no  longer  content  to  acquiesce.  The 
problem  is  set :   the  teacher  must  be  utilised  to  lift  the 


dead  weight  of  ignorance,  and  to  raise  the  average 
standard  of  English  expression  in  the  classes  ;  but 
neither  must  individuality  be  crushed  nor  originality 
checked.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  problem  is  a 
ticklish  one.  In  pedagogy  there  is  very  little  that  is 
comparable  to  it. 

The  successful  teacher  must  experience  at  times 
something  of  the  thrill  which  the  orator  feels  who  can 
sway  his  audience  at  will.  It  is  in  the  eyes  of  his  class 
that  he  reads  his  success.  It  is  in  their  eyes,  too,  that 
he  reads  his  failure.  Give  them  a  theme  that  is  un- 
congenial in  a  manner  that  is  unsympathetic,  what  a 
desperate  prospect  lies  before  him  !  It's  a  glow  in 
their  eyes  and  a  zest  in  their  very  movements  that  he 
must  aim  to  induce,  and  the  moment  when  they 
have  come  to  a  full  realisation  as  to  what  the  subject 
is  and  the  pen  is  in  their  hands  he  must  entirely  efface 
himself. 

The  fashion  of  past  days  was  to  announce  a  subject 
and  leave  it  to  the  pupil  to  sharpen  his  wits  upon  it. 
But  now  we  are  wiser,  as  we  think,  and  it  is  our  business 
to  consider  how  our  procedure  can  be  improved. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  under  the  old  regime 
the  first  thing  the  teacher  did  was  to  present  a  subject 
for  composition  to  his  class  and  there  to  leave  it.  In 
the  case  of  little  boys  we  all  know  now  that  this  is 
generally  virtual  manslaughter.  The  material  is  seldom 
at  hand,  experience  is  wanting. 

It  is  no  idea  of  this  short  paper  to  dogmatise.  At 
this  stage  it  is  nothing  less  than  idle  presumption  to 
commend  any  single  method  as  the  ultimate  word  on 
the  subject.  For  all  that  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
offer  a  suggestion  founded  upon  actual  experience  of 
procedure.  It  is  from  the  cumulative  heap  of  ex- 
perience that  the  pure  essence  of  method  will  finally 
be  strained. 

My  suggestion  is,  I  grant,  subversive  of  time-honoured 
precedent.  Whereas  formerly  the  announcement  of 
the  composition  subject  was  the  first  act  of  the  teacher, 
let  it  now  be  the  last.  This  presumes  some  real  work 
for  the  teacher  :   the  teacher  does  come  in  after  all. 

The  enigma  of  method  may  perhaps  best  be  un- 
ravelled by  a  concrete  example. 

On  composition  days  it  seldom  happens  that  before 
the  hour  of  class  I  am  not  beset  here  and  there  by 
individual  pupils  with  the  request  to  know  the  subject 
for  the  essay.  Boys  are  pertinacious,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  put  them  off.  Birthday  and  Christmas 
gifts  lose  half  their  charm  if  viewed  prematurely  ;  and 
so  my  composition  subject  I  lock  securely  in  my  own 
mind. 

The  hour  has  arrived  and  the  class  is  set.  I  have 
just  fifteen  minutes  to  produce  a  desired  effect. 

It  happens  that  we  have  been  studying  lately  the 
Plantagenet  period,  so  that  a  preliminary  reference  to 
the  Black  Death  is  not  inapt.  From  this  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  the  plague,  the  cholera,  and  similar 
epidemics.  The  class  is  then  set  to  think  why  there  is 
so  very  little  of  these  visitations  in  modern  times,  and 
the  direct  question  is  put  as  to  what   medical  science 
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has  discovered  to  be  the  best  preventive  of  disease  and 
infection.  .    . 

If  all  goes  well  and  time  permits,  it  is  well  to  forbid 
any  audible  answer  for  just  a  moment  longer.  If  by 
some  second  picture  of  a  different  kind  and  different 
origin  a  second  question  can  be  asked  with  the  same 
self-evident  reply,  there  is  all  the  more  effect. 

My  mental  notes  include  (a)  the  necessities  of  seed 
and  plant  life  ;  {b)  workers  in  mines  and  dark  factories  ; 
(c)  prisoners  languishing  in  sunless  dungeons— and  the 
natural  question  presents  itself  as  to  what  is  the  vivifying 
influence  that  all  these  desire. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it  may  be  expected,  that  the 
class  is  now  prepared  with  the  same  answer  to  both 
questions,  and  will  readily  respond  that  the  remedy 
is  sunlight,  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  June  of  1908  and  so  it  happens  that  very  few 
children— quite  a  few  adults  for  the  matter  of  that— 
have  heard  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  present  its  main  features,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  proposed  measure  appeals  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  class.  The  days  at  the  moment  are  sunny  and 
long,  the  delights  of  summer  are  in  full  swing,  and  the 
youthful  mind  can  never  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Anything  to  prolong  the  summer  days.  And 
so  the  measure  is  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
light-hearted  class. 

The  obvious  inference  from  all  this  might  well  be 
that  the  subject  to  be  set  is  Daylight,  or  perhaps  the 
Daylight  Saving  Bill.  The  moment  has  undoubtedly 
arrived  :  look  round  the  faces  of  the  class  and  who 
can  doubt  it  ?  But  these  subjects  are  barred :  they 
would  lead  but  to  a  repetition  of  the  teacher's  thoughts 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  teacher's  diction.  The 
monologue  has  served  its  purpose  as  an  introduction, 
but  the  subject  must  carry  the  class  just  one  step 
beyond.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  objections 
to  the  proposed  change.    That  field  is  virgin. 

So  I  quickly  write  upon  the  board,  "The  Disadvantages 
of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill." 


Selections  from  Dryden.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Hadow,  Tutor 

in   English  Literature,   Lady  Margaret   Hall,   Oxford. 

Clarendon  Press.     2S.  6d.) 

A  book  of  specimens  chosen  to  illustrate  Dryden's  style 

both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  his  powers  of  criticism 

and  satire.     It  is  well  that  Dryden  should  be  studied.     He 

reflects  the  spirit  of  his  time  to  a  remarkable  degree  :  he  is 

the  first  serious  English  critic  :  his  prose  is  excellent,  and 

his  verse — in  spite  of  its  quantity — never   tedious,  except 

in  the  plays,  where  he  purposely  wrote  down  to  his  audience. 

These  selections  have  been  chosen  with   judgment  :     the 

introduction  is  interesting  and  the  notes  few  and  short. 

Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede.  Edited  by  Professor  Skeat. 
(Clarendon  Press.  2S.) 
This  is  just  the  scholarly  edition  that  would  be  expected 
from  Professor  Skeat  ;  it  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  his 
Early  English  Texts.  Preface,  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index 
contain  all  necessary  information.  Specially  interesting  is  the 
discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Crede  "  and  its  relation 
to  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  and  The  Plowman's  Tale. 


The  teachers'  profession,  as  one  of  my  German  friends  is 
accustomed  to  remark,  is  hoch  und  heilig.  English 
politicians  and  publicists  frequently  express  similar 
sentiments,  especially  at  election  times.  But  their 
principles  of  political  economy,  adapted  from  Adam 
Smith,  compel  them  to  regard  these  attributes  as 
pleasant  characteristics  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
should  be  balanced  by  smaller  salaries  than  would  be 
obtainable  if  the  profession  were  one  in  general  disrepute, 
as,  to  wit,  that  of  the  common  hangman. 

Of  course  we  all  remember  that  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
was  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year ;  but  prices 
have  risen  since  then.  And  we  are  all  prepared  to 
admit,  especially  if  our  imaginations  are  vigorous,  that 
the  life  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  surrounded  with  fresh, 
clean  air  and  the  good,  brown  earth,  loved  by  his  boys, 
trusted  by  their  parents,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  fas 
de  haul  en  bus  with  the  "  quality,"  is  a  pleasant  life, 
and  a  good  life,  even  at  a  small  salary.  Nor  do  we  in 
any  way  discount  the  great  potentialities  for  good  and 
the  solid  (if  somewhat  unpecuniary)  satisfactions  offered 
by  the  life  of  an  assistant  master  in  a  good  secondary 
school.  But  England  persistently  refuses,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  economic  principles  aforesaid,  to  express 
its  great  respect  for  the  teacher  in  monetary  terms. 

Do  they  do  these  things  better  abroad  ?  As  far  as 
America  is  concerned — and  the  United  States  must  now 
inevitably  be  considered  whenever  the  infant  science  of 
comparative  education  has  any  relevance — I  think  we 
can  answer  affirmatively.  The  teacher,  grade  for  grade 
and  school  for  school,  is  better  paid  than  in  England. 

But  to-day  I  do  not  propose  to  set  forth  tables  of 
salary,  to  express  dollars  in  terms  of  pounds  sterling, 
nor — a  much  more  important  matter — to  make  any 
estimate  of  the  relation  between  real  and  nominal 
wages  in  the  States.  This  article  is  on  the  status  of  the 
American  teacher,  not  about  his  salary ;  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  say  her  salary.  I  am,  forsooth,  a  little  afraid 
that  even  this  brief  reference  to  emolument  may  be 
regarded  by  some  as  a  deflection  from  the  lofty  plane 
on  which,  as  teachers,  our  lives  should  be  lived  and  our 
thoughts  should  dwell. 

However,  it  must  stand  now  ;  and  I  am  the  less  con- 
cerned to  excise  it,  since,  especially  perhaps  in  America, 
salary  and  social  status  are  prone  to  vary  together.  In 
this  country  we  are  not  indisposed,  at  times,  to  talk  as 
though  failure  in  business  or  professional  life  almost 
amounted  to  virtue.  The  American  will  have  none  of 
that.  La  carrihre  ouverte  aux  talents  is  still  his  motto  ; 
and  though  I  am  not  as  sure  as  he  is  that  careers  in  his 
country  are  so  very  open,  yet  the  typical  American  can 
hardly  conceive  that  a  worthy,  useful  person  ought  to 
fail  financially  or,  indeed,  that  in  his  country  he  can 
ultimately  do  so. 
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I  suggested  to  a  city  superintendent,  who  was  ac- 
quainting me  with  the  conditions  of  service  within  his 
jurisdiction,  that  the  teachers  had  long  holidays  and 
were  well  paid.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  we  pay  them 
well  and  expect  them  to  buy  books  and  music  and 
pictures,  and  we  give  them  long  holidays,  so  that  they 
can  travel  and  enlarge  their  minds.  That's  the  sort  of 
person  we  want  for  our  children  in  this  city."  His 
frankly  business  way  of  putting  it  was  a  little  disconcert- 
ing ;  but,  after  all,  what  right  have  we  or  any  other 
social  servants  to  complain  if  our  value  is  estimated 
according  to  our  social  value  rather  than  as  individuals  ? 
Max  O'Rell  used  to  say  that  an  Englishman's  first 
question  about  a  man  was,  Who  was  his  father  ?  an 
American's,  How  many  dollars  has  he  ?  a  Frenchman's 
— as  usual  with  Max  O'Rell,  the  Frenchman  scores — 
What  has  he  done  ?  Doubtless  these  dicta  are  funda- 
mentally sound ;  but  they  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
qualification  before  we  arrive  at  truth. 

After  lunch  at  an  American  University  Club,  I  sat 
discussing  salary  and  prospects  with  a  number  of  young 
professors  and  lecturers.  "  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  you 
don't  all  desert  and  take  the  well-paid  teacherships  in 
your  city  high  schools."  Some  of  them  seemed,  like 
myself,  to  be  a  little  surprised  that  they  did  not ;  but 
one  young  American,  with  lofty  tone  and  elegantly 
chiselled  English,  said :  "  There  is  still  a  certain  pre- 
judice, even  in  America,  in  favour  of  university  teach- 
ing." I  wanted  to  embrace  him  on  the  spot ;  but  I 
could  only  say,  lamely  and  apologetically :  "  Oh,  ah, 
yes,  of  course."  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  American  opinion  that  it  is  we  who  swarm 
around  their  millionaires  with  adulatory  gaze  ;  it  is  we 
who  ask  nothing  of  them  but  wealth  as  a  passport  to  our 
society  :  they  have  a  society,  they  say,  which  wealth 
without  culture  is  powerless  to  enter.  Certainly,  as 
far  as  the  scholastic  and  academic  worlds  are  concerned 
(I  cannot  speak  for  the  business  world),  it  is  not  true 
that  the  American  cares  for  nothing  but  dollars.  And 
it  is  true  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is,  in  most  respects, 
willing  to  certify  his  high  regard  for  the  teacher  by 
increased  emolument.  This  may  be,  however,  as  I 
have  suggested,  due  to  the  sordid  business  habits  of  the 
American. 

But,  after  all,  teachers  are  of  different  classes  in 
America  as  at  home.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  so  many 
water-tight  compartments  in  the  American  educational 
system  as  in  that  of  England,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
fluidity  within  the  system,  with  applications  for  home 
use,  is  much  to  be  desired.  That,  however,  for  to-day 
must  be  set  aside ;  I  limit  myself  to  the  general  question 
■of  status. 

What  do  Americans  say  themselves  ?  The  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  writes  : 

"  Teaching  can  be  attractive  to  a  man  capable  of 
success  in  some  other  occupation  only  when  he  has  a 
mission  to,  or  a  message  for,  young  people.  Teaching 
offers  no  opportunity  to  a  young  man  to  do  more  than 
make  a  good  living* 

*  Italics  mine. 


"  It  removes  him  from  the  field  of  political  activity, 
it  places  limitations  upon  his  social  privileges  *  it  confines 
his  thoughts  and  energies  largely  to  immature  minds." 

This  does  not  sound  quite  like  the  glowing  apprecia- 
tions of  the  teacher's  social  position  in  America  which 
English  people  are  accustomed  to  read  ;  but  then  it  was 
written  by  an  American  for  Americans,  not  for  export. 
America,  to  England,  glorifies  its  educational  system  and 
is  laudatory  about  its  teachers.  So  we  have,  of  course, 
to  make  a  reduction  on  that  estimate.  And  we  must 
allow  a  discount,  too,  on  the  other  side  ;  for  the  pro- 
fessional American  teacher,  like  the  English  teacher 
writing  for  others  of  his  own  nation,  is  not  anxious  to 
paint  his  position  in  the  brightest  colours,  lest  he  over- 
crowd his  profession  and  delay  redress  of  grievances. 
Which  view,  then,  are  we  to  accept  ?  I  should  like,  before 
endeavouring  to  draw  a  conclusion,  to  give  another 
dictum  about  American  teachers,  this  time  from  an 
official  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

"  It  is  impossible  in  this  monograph  even  to  mention- 
the  names  that  illuminate  the  pages  of  the  histories  of 
the  many  great  normal  schools  of  the  country  as  their 
official  heads.  Baldwin,  Colburn,  Gilchrist,  Greenough, 
Hart,  Hasbrouck,  Newell,  Page,  Parker,  Pierce,  Rounds, 
Sheldon,  Welch,  Wickersham,  and  hosts  of  others  who 
now  "  rest  from  their  labours,"  not  to  refer  to  those  who 
are  still  living,  have  all  added  lustre,  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  professional  education,  but  also  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  general.  They  exemplified  in  their  lives 
the  highest  type  of  educated  citizenship,  "  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  paragraph  could  have 
been  officially  issued  in  England  about  our  own  training 
college  teachers  ?  There  is  a  grave,  sustained  eloquence 
and  a  careful  specification  which  would  in  England  be 
only  really  appropriate  when  dealing  with  Derby  winners 
or  truly  great  men,  such  as  county  cricketers.  \\ 

The  English  reader,  however,  naturally  asks :  "  But 
which  opinion  am  I  to  adopt  about  the  status  of  the 
American  teacher  ?  Does  the  American  think  of  his 
teachers  like  the  writer  of  the  official  Report,  or  is  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  after  all,  right  in  what 
he  says  ? " 

Several  American  teachers  to  whom  I  read  the 
editorial  paragraph  above  quoted  denied  very  em- 
phatically— methought  they  did  protest  too  much — 
that  their  profession  placed  any  limitations  on  their 
social  privileges.  But  when  away  from  home,  especially 
in  holiday  resorts,  I  noticed  that  reticence,  unusual  in 
Americans,  about  their  own  work  and  position,  especially 
among  the  elementary  teachers,  which,  as  in  our  own 
country,  seems  to  imply  some  lack  of  social  respect  for  * 
their  occupation.  But  America  has  got  far  enough  to 
admit  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so ;  we,  at  home,  are  still 
far  from  accepting  that  position.  Charles  Lamb  thought 
that  people  in  his  day  were  not  at  their  ease  in  the 
presence  of  a  schoolmaster ;  "  he  must  always  be 
teaching  us,"  he  wittily  complained.  But  the  teacher 
of  to-day  lies  low,  perhaps  too  low,  and  is  keen  that 

*  Italics  mine. 
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you  shall  not  guess  his  vocation.  And  this  is  true  of 
America  as  well  as  of  England.  But  though  it  is 
probably  becoming  less  true  to-day,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States  can  certainly  point  to  a 
long  roll  of  distinguished  men  in  politics  and  law  who 
began  life  as  teachers.  Even  this,  however,  is  hardly 
satisfactory  when  we  reflect  a  little  ;  for  we  are  estimat- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  profession  by  the  number  who  get 
out  of  it.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  shall,  I  think,  be 
right  in  concluding  that  the  United  States  thinks  more 
of  its  teachers  than  England  does — even  the  pessi- 
mistic editor  above  quoted  admits  that  one  can  get  a 
good  living,  and  that  in  itself  counts  towards  social 
respect. 

But  perhaps  American  teachers  are  more  highly  quali- 
fied than  ous — that  may  account  for  it.  I  am  afraid, 
much  as  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  point  to  any  country 
in  the  world  as  one  which  properly  trained  its  teachers 
and  insisted  on  professional  qualifications  for  all  teachers, 
primary,  secondary,  general  and  specialist,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  state  that  America  is  such  a  country.  Our 
difficulties  are  hers,  but  hers  are  greater  than  ours. 

Her  rural  teachers  frequently  follow  some  other  occu- 
pation as  well  as  that  of  teaching,  but  in  the  cities  the 
teacher  is  a  specialised  person  and  is  usually  trained  for 
his  work.  Very  great  diversity  exists  in  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  different  States,  for  the  reader  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  national  educational  authority 
in  the  United  States.  In  some  States  the  normal  school 
diploma  gives  authority  to  teach ;  in  others  this 
diploma  is  granted  by  an  external  Board  of  Examiners  ; 
in  others  the  examiners  are  partly  internal  and  partly 
external.  In  some  States  the  diploma  is  not  issued  until 
after  two  years  of  successful  teaching.  This  corresponds 
to  our  practice  of  issuing  a  teachers'  "  parchment "  about 
two  years  after  the  candidate  had  passed  the  certificate 
examination.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  licences  or 
certificates  to  be  granted  for  a  limited  period  only. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  one  young  lady 
from  the  West  coast  told  me  she  had  the  "  higher 
life "  certificate.  I  thought  this,  even  for  America, 
was  rather  high-toned.  It  was  named  in  distinction 
from  the  two-year  and  ten-year  certificates,  and 
another,  rather  contemptuously  called  the  "  lower 
life  "  certificate.  If  you  possessed  the  latter  you  could 
be  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  all  your 
life — it  is  not  inaptly  named. 

Some  cities,  which  pay  salaries  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  choice  of  teachers,  require  the 
applicants  to  pass  their  own  licence  examination  and  do 
not,  necessarily,  accept  the  State  certificate. 

But  as  in  this  country  so  in  America,  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  educational  system  is  the  lack  of  training 
for  the  secondary  teacher.  A  recent  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  reads  :  "The  teaching  force  of  our  secon- 
dary schools  shows  but  little  approach  to  uniformity  as 
regards  scholastic  or  professional  preparation.  On  the 
whole  the  standards  seem  to  be  rising,  but  the  goal 
which  has  often  been  proposed — that  our  high  school 
teachers  should  be  college  graduates  and  should  have 


had,  moreover,  some  substantial  pedagogic  training — 
is  still  far  off,  if  we  consider  the  schools  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  State  of  California,  one  of  those  which  lead  in 
matters  educational,  will  not  now  permit  high  school 
teachers'  certificates  to  be  granted  unless  the  candidate 
possesses  a  college  degree  and  has  passed  through  pro- 
fessional training  of  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  half- 
year,  one-third  of  which  is  actual  teaching.  This  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  requirements  exacted  by  any 
State.  It  gives  some  eighty  hours  of  teaching  as  a 
test  of  the  candidate's  natural  ability  to  teach  and  as  a 
training  for  his  life-work  ! 

A  teacher  in  a  State  training  college  in  Massachusetts 
remarked  to  me  with  an  outburst  of  feeling,  "  There  is 
no  real  training  for  our  high  school  teachers  nor,  what  is 
more  important,  for  our  teachers  in  normal  schools. 
Another  normal  school  teacher  said  :  "  Our  older  teachers 
have  learnt  their  pedagogy  by  practice  :  the  newer  ones 
are  young  Ph.D.s  from  the  universities  who  know 
nothing  about  it  and  are  too  proud  to  learn.  Both 
expected  my  sympathy  and  both  received  it,  for  my 
ideal  normal  school  teacher  possesses  in  combination 
the  two  qualifications — a  university  degree  and  a  train- 
ing by  practice.  To  remove  the  narrowness  of  the 
one  and  the  doctrinaire  impracticability  of  the  other, 
this  combination  is  essential. 

The  training  by  practice  is  an  absolute  necessity,  more 
especially  in  America,  for  all  classes  of  teachers  ;  for,  as 
my  readers  doubtless  already  know,  there  are  no  pupil 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  even  in  elementary 
schools.  It  is  a  necessity,  however,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently provided  for.  We  are  ourselves  rapidly  extin- 
guishing our  pupil  teacher  system  and  may,  if  we  learn 
in  time,  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  American  scheme. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  America  has  partly  met  the 
difficulty  by  making  its  training  schools  for  elementary 
teachers  pedagogical  through  and  through. 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  if  I  trace  the  course  of  an 
intending  teacher  in  a  highly  developed  school  system 
like  that  of  New  York. 

Many  of  its  elementary  teachers,  but  by  no  means  all, 
are  supplied  from  the  City  training  schools,  who  receive 
most  of  their  students  by  examination  from  the  public 
high  schools.  It  pays  high  salaries  and  issues  its 
licences  to  teach  to  all  comers  if  they  can  pass  its  exami- 
nations. A  special  non-administrative  body  called  the 
Board  of  Examiners — peculiar,  I  think,  to  New  York- 
conducts  these  examinations  and  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  career  of  the  teacher. 

The  licences  are  many  and  various  :  primary  licence, 
grammar  grade  licence,  graduating  class  licence,  assist- 
ant principal's  licence,  principal's  licence,  kindergarten 
licence,  manual  training  licence  and  other  licences  for 
special  work — and  all  these  for  elementary  schools.  In 
high  schools  licences  are  also  required  and  are  issued  for 
subjects  or  groups  of  subjects.  And  the  important  point 
for  English  teachers  to  note  is  this,  that  at  any  time  a 
step  up  the  ladder  means  another  examination — the 
New  York  teacher  is  getting  certificates  all  his  life. 
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The  examination  for  principal's  licence,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  purely  pedagogic  one. 

Promotions  are  made  from  among  those  candidates 
who  succeed  in  getting  high  places  on  an  "  eligible " 
list.  The  district  superintendent  makes  a  report  and 
the  teacher  is  then,  I  am  informed,  seen  by  one  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  at  work.  He  is  expected  to  show 
high  capacity  in  ordinary  school  work  and  in  work 
assigned  by  the  examiner,  which  may  be  the  giving  of 
a  lesson  or  the  criticism  of  others.  Further,  he  has  to 
illustrate  and  defend  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  the 
pedagogical  positions  he  takes  up  in  his  examination 
answers.  The  questions  set  at  these  examinations 
have  been  known  to  me  for  some  years,  and  I  have  been 
much  impressed  by  their  excellence.  No  one  without  an 
adequate  fusion  of  sound  theory  and  competent  practice 
could  answer  them  satisfactorily. 

High  school  principals  and  training  college  principals 
are  selected  in  the  same  way.  That  these  teachers' 
licence  examinations  are  very  real  in  New  York  is  shown 
by  the  percentage  of  failures  and,  moreover,  those  who 
are  low  on  the  list  may  as  well  sit  again,  for  fresh  names 
are  added  each  year. 

Boston,  after  political  convulsions  in  its  educational 
body,  has  settled  that  it,  too,  will  have  a  "  merit  system  " 
of  promotion  which  will,  like  New  York,  involve  addi- 
tional examinations  for  each  step  in  rank  and  for  every 
important  step  in  salary. 

Chicago  accepts  the  certificate  of  its  own  normal 
school,  but  outsiders  must  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  English  grammar  and 
composition,  geography  and  history,  general  science, 
educational  psychology  and  school  management,  music 
and  drawing.  For  high  school  teachers  the  examina- 
tions are  in  grouped  subjects  with  majors  and  minors. 
Chicago,  too,  has  recently  instituted  a  promotional 
examination.  It  would  unduly  swell  this  article  to 
discuss  it  in  detail,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  the 
scheme  carries  out  the  object  which  the  superintendent 
has  in  mind,  and  with  which  I  agree  so  heartily  that  I  am 
tempted  to  put  it  in  capitals  like  an  American  news- 
paper : 

"  Increase  of  salary  based  upon  zeal,  student-like 
habits  and  scholarship  must  alike  be  tested  by  this 
criterion  of  efficiency.  Any  consideration  is  invalid 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  efficiency." 

Are  we  quite  sure  that  this  never-ending  examination 
of  the  teacher  is  just  the  way  to  secure  it  ?  Is  it  not 
of  vastly  more  importance  to  find  out  what  habits  of 
thought  and  work  he  has  instilled  into  his  class  ?  What 
has  he  done  to  inspire  his  boys  to  thought  and  action  ? 

Though  I  do  not  accept  the  position — the  secret 
belief  of  many  schoolmasters — that  no  scholar  is  ever  a 
good  teacher,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  "  paper  qualifica- 
tions," as  they  are  sometimes  contemptuously  called, 
should  have  promotional  value  only  in  so  far  as  they 
actually  affect  efficiency.  America  says  she  is  eliminat- 
ing politics  from  her  educational  system.  When  she 
has  done  so,  will  it  then  be  dangerous  for  her  to  act  upon 
this  view  ? 


The  Training  of  Teachers 
in  Japan 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  School  to  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Education,"  as 
exemplified  in  moral  instruction,  contributed  by  Baron 
Kikuchi  to  the  volumes  edited  by  Professor  Sadler.  It 
may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  briefly  to  describe  the 
general  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
every  department  of  education  Japan  has  shown  herself 
to  be  thoroughly  eclectic.  By  careful  selection  of 
particular  features  from  the  systems  of  Europe  and 
America  she  has  built  up  a  system  which  upon  paper  is 
open  to  little  criticism.  In  the  higher  branches  the 
influence  of  Germany  predominates,  that  of  France  and 
latterly  of  the  United  States  in  the  lower.  Whether  the 
results  below  the  surface  have  realised  expectations  is 
doubtful.  With  regard  to  moral  instruction,  every  one 
familiar  with  the  country,  while  deeply  appreciating  the 
religious  veneration  for  the  Emperor  and  the  intense 
patriotism  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  in 
minor  civic  relationships,  where  personal  trustworthi- 
ness is  the  important  factor,  the  principles  of  Bushido, 
which  may  be  taken  to  connote  conduct  becoming  to  a 
gentleman,  are  apt  to  be  ignored.  As  Baron  Kikuchi 
courageously  admits,  "  there  are  certain  points  on  which 
I  feel  very  dissatisfied ;  but  with  family  relations  and 
with  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  State — with 
these  we  are  tolerably  satisfied."  Similarly  with  regard 
to  the  normal  schools,  their  organisation  is  excellent, 
but  the  importation  of  foreign  methods  has  not  proved 
wholly  a  success.  When  Mr.  Sharp  visited  Japan  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  in  1904,  he  found  that 
much  of  the  old  respect  for  a  teacher  as  such  had  dis- 
appeared owing  to  the  professional  character  of  the 
modern  teacher,  his  migratory  habits  and  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  work.  The  supply  of  really  competent 
teachers  was  inadequate  notwithstanding  the  elaborate 
machinery,  the  most  promising  being  attracted  by  the 
better  prospects  in  commercial  and  industrial  careers. 
Discipline  in  the  schools  was  not  well  maintained. 
Strikes  were  prevalent.  One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
country  is  said  to  be  that,  "whilst  elsewhere  it  is  the 
master  who  expels  a  boy,  here  it  is  the  boys  who  expel 
the  master."  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  pupils  to  write 
and  recommend  an  offending  teacher  to  resign  ;  if  he 
decline,  they  request  the  director  to  dismiss  him  ;  and, 
failing  that,  go  on  strike.  Deference  to  the  sentiment  of 
subordinates  is  a  characteristic  of  Japanese  life — a  fact 
upon  which  Mr.  Hearn  commented — and  it  partly 
explains  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  teacher. 

Prior  to  the  Meiji  Restoration  of  1868  there  were  no 
trained  teachers.  The  first  normal  school  was  opened 
at  Tokyo  in  1872,  with  one  for  females  the  following 
year.  Since  1875  each  prefecture  must  establish  at  least 
one  normal  school  and  there  are  now  fifty-seven,  twenty- 
three  of  which  are  for  men,  seven  for  women,  and  twenty- 
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seven  for  both  sexes.  With  the  exception  of  the 
director's  salary,  which  is  paid  by  the  Government,  all 
the  expenses  fall  upon  the  prefectures.  As  a  rule  the 
students  reside  on  the  premises  ;  tuition  is  free,  and 
generally  food,  clothes  and  all  other  necessaries  except 
books  are  supplied,  with  sometimes  a  shilling  a  month  for 
pocket-money.  Boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty,  girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 
Most  come  from  the  higher  primary  schools  ;  others  from 
the  second  or  third  years  of  the  middle  (secondary) 
schools.  Males  have  to  bind  themselves  to  serve  as 
teachers  in  the  prefecture  for  ten  years,  and  females 
for  five  years,  unless  they  defray  the  cost  of  the  training 
themselves,  in  which  case  the  periods  are  for  three  and 
two  years  respectively.  The  full  course  for  men  is  four 
years  and  three  for  women.  Preparatory  courses, 
shorter  courses  of  two  years  and  four  months  for  men, 
kindergarten  courses  for  women,  and  courses  for  acting 
teachers  are  also  provided  by  some  of  the  schools.  In 
those  with  a  full  and  a  shorter  course,  graduates  of  the 
former  go  to  a  higher  primary  school,  the  others  to  schools 
of  the  ordinary  grade.  The  preparatory  courses  are 
intended  to  occupy  those  who  have  completed  their 
primary  course  but  are  not  old  enough  to  commence 
training.     The  programme  of  studies  is  as  follows  : 

Male  Normal  School. 


Hours 

per  Week 

Subject. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Morals    .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Pedagogics 

2 

2 

3 

17 

Japanese 

. 

4 

2 

2 

— 

Chinese  . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

History 

. 

2 

2 

2 



Geography 

2 

2 

I 

— 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Natural  History 

3 

2 

2 



Writing 

2 

2 

I 



Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

I 

Music     .... 

I 

2 

2 

Gymnastics 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Total     . 

3i 

3' 

3i 

3i 

A  great  point  is  made  of  physical  training  combined 
with  military  drill.  In  the  science  instruction  the 
students  are  taught  how  to  use  a  microscope,  give  object- 
lessons  on  botanical  and  zoological  specimens,  and 
prepare  models  and  apparatus.  English,  agriculture, 
manual  work  and  commerce  are  extra  subjects.  If  one 
of  them  be  taken,  two  hours  are  devoted  to  it  in  the 
first  year  and  three  in  each  of  the  others.  For  agricul- 
ture the  normal  schools  have  plots  of  ground  for  rice, 
barley  or  vegetables,  and  a  few  manurial  experiments 
are  carried  out.  At  the  schools  for  women  less  time 
is   given   to  mathematics  and  gymnastics.     Household 


management,  which  includes  dressmaking,  cookery, 
domestic  hygiene,  the  care  of  children  and  book-keeping, 
occupies  six  hours  a  week,  and  during  the  second  half  of 
the  third  year  attention  is  concentrated  almost  entirely 
on  pedagogics  combined  with  the  training  of  infants. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  in  all  female 
education  great  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  instruction  in 
domestic  science.  Imitation  of  the  usual  curricula  in 
girls'  high  schools  abroad  provoked  a  reaction.  It  was 
felt  that  women  were  becoming  disqualified  fitly  to 
discharge  the  manifold  duties  comprised  in  "The  Three 
Obediences." 

Two  higher  normal  schools  (one  for  males,  the  other 
for  females)  at  Tokyo  and  one  at  Hiroshima  are  main- 
tained by  the  Government.  The  course  covers  four 
years.  Men  have  preparatory  work  for  the  first  year 
and  these  specialise  in  one  of  several  sections,  after 
which  they  may  follow  a  post-graduate  course.  Oppor- 
tunities are  also  afforded  for  detailed  study  of  particular 
subjects.  Literature,  science  and  art  constitute  the 
three  principal  courses  for  women.  All  students  must 
have  passed  through  a  local  normal  school  or  a  recognised 
secondary  school.  The  majority  are  supported  by  the 
Government  and  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  seven  years. 
If  they  partially  defray  their  own  expenses  this  is 
reduced  to  five,  and,  if  wholly,  to  three  years.  The 
periods  for  women  are  five,  three  and  two  years  respec- 
tively. Model  secondary  and  primary  practising  schools 
with  a  kindergarten  for  women,  are  provided.  At 
every  establishment  for  the  training  of  teachers  school 
hygiene  is  a  prominent  feature.  Medical  men  are 
regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  attend 
lectures,  demonstrations  or  inspection  almost  daily. 


for 


London  University. — The  University  of  London  has 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

I.  That  the  Senate  approve  generally  the  proposal  to 
award  a  Certificate,  to  be  called  a  Diploma  in  Literature; 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  following  outline  Regulations. 
A  Certificate,  to  be  called  a  Diploma  in  Literature,  shall  be 
awarded  under  the  following  conditions  :  (i)  The  student 
must  have  pursued  a  three  years'  approved  course  of 
study  in  Literature— (a)  at  King's  College  under  the  scheme 
of  evening  instruction  in  English  Language  and  Literature  ; 
or  (6)  at  some  other  Institution,  under  a  scheme  approved 
by  the  University  ;  or  (c)  at  a  University  Extension  Centre, 
under  the  scheme  of  study  in  the  Humanities.  (2)  The 
student  must,  after  completing  the  work  under  (1)  (a)  or 
(1)  (i>)  or  (1)  (c),  have  pursued  for  one  year  an  approved 
specialised  course  of  study  in  some  department  of  Litera- 
ture, either  (i)  at  King's  College  under  the  advanced  scheme 
of  evening  instruction  in  English  Language  and  Literature, 
or  (ii)  under  a  Lecturer  approved  by  the  University  for  the 
purpose.  (3)  The  student  must  also  have  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  four-years'  scheme  of  study  a  Final  Examination 
on  the  whole  course  of  work  (consisting  of  at  least  three 
papers)  conducted  by  independent  examiners. 

II.  That  the  Board  to  promote  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity teaching  be  authorised  to  prepare  accordingly  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  detailed  Regulations  for 
the  award  of  the  Certificate  in  the  several  subjects  of 
Literature,  History,  and  Economics  and  Social  Sciences. 
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Our  Schools 

XXXVI.  Durham  School 

"  Urbem  auspicato  inauguratoque  conditam  habe- 
mus :  nullus  locus  in  ea  non  religionum  deorumque 
est  plenus.".  .  .  "  Non  sine  causa  di  hominesque 
hunc  urbi  condendse  locum  elegerunt,  saluberrimos 
colles,  flumen  opportunum." 

The  words  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Camillus  may  well  be  used  to  express  something  of 
the  feeling  which  Dunelmians  have  for  Durham. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  place.  The  air  is  full  of 
venerable  traditions,  rich  with  historic  associations 
set  in  a  scene  of  bewitching  natural  beauty.  In  such 
surroundings  the  practical  sense  and  hardy  vigour 
characteristic  of  the  North  of  England  acquires  an 
ideal  of  enthusiasm  sobered  by  reverence.  Hardi- 
hood, enthusiasm,  reverence  :  these  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Dunelmian  spirit  ;  these  are  the  fruits 
of  those  Dunelmian  traditions,  impalpable  but  very 
real,  a  tone  rather  than  a  series  of  facts,  which  have 
been,  and  are,  so  large  a  factor  in  the  education  of 
the  generations  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  Durham  Abbey. 

"  Durham  Abbey  "  :  the  words  come  naturally  to 
the  lips  of  a  Durham  boy  ;  yet  they  are  words  which 
hold  a  whole  treasury  of  tradition.    To  the  rest  of 


the  world  it  is  Durham  Cathedral,  but  the  boys  of 
the  school,  and  the  boys  of  the  school  alone,  remain 
faithful  to  the  pre-Reformation  name. 

Henry  VIII.  indeed  is  commonly  called  the 
founder  of  Durham  School.  The  seal  which  im- 
presses school  documents  bears  the  date  1541. 
The  arms  of  Henry  are  over  the  large  door  which 
leads  into  the  quadrangle.  The  scholars  on  the 
foundation  are  called  after  him  King's  scholars.  Yet 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  school  song  is  right  when 
it  teaches  that  Henry  rather  spared  to  spoil  than 
founded. 

Hal  the  Eighth,  when  he  bore  rule 

He  spoiled  the  Church  but  spared  the  School. 

Four  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  Monastery,  on 
May  12,  1541,  Henry  re-founded  the  Abbey  as  a 
Cathedral  Church  with  a  Dean  and  Chapter.  To  this 
church  he  attached  a  school,  which  was  practically 
a  continuation  of  Cardinal  Langley's  School. 

Cardinal  Langley's  School  had  existed  as  a  public 
grammar  school  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Bishop 
for  some  years  before  it  received  an  endowment  in 
the  year  1414.  The  headmaster  of  Durham  still 
receives  an  annual  payment  from  Langley's  endow- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
there  was  also  in  Durham  the  "Almonry  School," 
which  was  a  charitable  institution  for  a  number  of 
poor  boys,  who  received  daily  "  the  meat  that  the 
master  of  the  novices  and  the  novices  left."  At  the 
dissolution  the  then  master  of  the  Almonry  School 
became  the  first  usher  of  the  King's  School.  The 
master  of  Langley's  School  became  at  the  same  time 
the  headmaster  of  the  King's  School. 

In  addition  to  Langley's  School  and  the  Almonry 
School,  there  had  also  been  the  monastic  school 
for  the  novices,  from  which  "  any  of  theme  that  weare 
apte  to  lerning  and  did  applie  his  booke  and  had 
a  pregnant  wyt  withall  ...  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  to 
schoole."  His  "  schoole  "  at  Oxford  was  Durham 
College,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Trinity  College. 
The  school  which  Henry  attached  to  the  Cathedral 
thus  gathered  up  into  itself,  and  handed  on  to  future 
generations,  both  the  traditions  which  centred 
round  the  Abbey  Schools  and  the  traditions  which 
belonged  to  Langley's  School.  The  Dunelmian 
of  to-day  feels  that  he  has  the  whole  history  of 
Durham,  the  history  both  of  Church  and  City,  as  his 
proper  inheritance. 

Though  the  historical  associations  of  the  school 
carry  us  back  a  long  way,  the  school  has  only 
occupied  its  present  site  for  a  comparatively  short 
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time.  The  original  site  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Palace  Green,  which  lies  between  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle.  The  buildings,  which  consisted  of  a 
school-room  and  master's  house,  were  destroyed  in 
1640  by  the  Scotch,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Newburn, 
advanced  on  Durham  and  wrought  great  havoc. 
Durham  became  a  "  most  depopulated  place." 
Though  the  school  buildings  were  destroyed,  the 
headmaster,  the  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  maintained  the 
teaching  of  his  discifiulos  et  scholares  in  one  or 
other  of  the  prebendal  houses.  Elias  Smith  was  a 
valuable  man.  He  preserved  safely,  through  the 
"  evil  times  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the 
books  in  the  chapter  library  and  the  copes  and 
vestments  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral." 

The  school  and  master's  house  were  rebuilt  on  the 
original  site,  and  the  work  of  the  school  was  carried 
on  in  this  building  till  the  year  1832.  In  that  year 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  purchased  the  Belasyse  estate 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  removed  the 
school  thither. 

A  small  country  house  which  stood  on  the  estate 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  school-house. 
Big  school  was  built  and  joined  to  the  house  by  a 
covered  passage  known  as  the  arcade.  The  second 
master's  house  was  built  some  few  years  later.  The 
other  buildings  have  grown  up  by  degrees.  Large 
additions  have  been  made  at  intervals  ;  building 
is  proceeding  as  we  write  ;  and  there  are  now  few 
necessaries  of  equipment  with  which  the  school  is 
not  furnished. 

Buildings  and  equipment,  however,  do  not  make  a 
school.  Nor  does  situation,  however  charming  and 
picturesque.  A  school  is  made  by  its  sons,  and  the 
character  of  its  sons  is  largely  shaped  by  the  cha- 
racter of  its  headmasters.  Since  Edward  Elder  in 
1853  was  called  from  Durham  to  Charterhouse, 
Winchester,  St.  Paul's  and  Uppingham  have  taken 
headmasters  of  Durham  to  rule  over  them.  This 
fact  in  itself  points  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
have  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  Durham  ;  and 
Dunelmians  have  cheerfully  borne  their  own  loss  in 
the  recollection  of  what  others  have  gained.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Dunelmian  heart  not  to  grow 
warm  as  it  reads  the  record  of  Richard  Dongworth, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  "  a  learned  and  polite 
gentleman,"  whom  the  offer  of  the  headmastership 
of  Eton  failed  to  draw  from  Durham. 

Of  the  headmasters  of  the  nineteenth  century  one 
of  the  greatest  was  Edward  Elder,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above.     His  pupils,   among  whom   are 


many  great  names,  hold  his  memory  in  the  utmost 
reverence.  It  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when  one 
of  those  pupils  wrote,  some  years  after  Elder's 
death,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  of 

Love  that  on  thee  and  thine  attends. 
Locked  in  the  silent  breasts  of  men, 
Who  for  thy  sake,  O  best  of  friends, 
Would  live  their  boyhood  o'er  again. 

Dr.  Elder  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Holden.  It  is 
now  more  than  twenty-six  years  since  Dr.  Holden 
resigned,  after  a  headmastership  which  lasted  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  is,  however,  still  living  and,  if  need 
arises,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year  Latin  elegiacs  flow 
from  his  pen  as  smoothly  and  gracefully  as  ever. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  verse  composers  himself, 
he  was  unrivalled  as  a  verse  teacher,  and  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  educational  value  of  verse  com- 
position. Throughout  his  headmastership  Durham 
scholarship  was  famous.  An  old  boy,  writing  in 
the  school  magazine  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Holden's 
retirement,  says  :  "  I  have  just  opened  my  volume  of 
school  lists,  and  I  see  a  sixth  form  of  nine  boys  (the 
school  numbering  120)  of  whom  five  won  open 
scholarships  at  the  universities,  two  gained  more 
than  the  equivalent  by  entering  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  by  open  competition,  while  the  two  of  us 
who  mar  that  fair  harmony  can  plead  that  even 
the  weaklings  of  Durham  could  screw  into  first 
classes  at  the  university.  Close  your  ears,  Nemesis, 
while  I  tell  how  that  form  boasts  two  '  blues  ' — one 
of  them  a  '  double  blue  ' — three  fellowships,  seven 
first  classes,  three  university  scholarships,  and  a 
Chancellor's  medal."  The  old  boy  did  not,  prob- 
ably, open  his  volume  of  lists  quite  at  random, 
but  Durham  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
records  of  any  of  the  sixth  forms  of  all  those  twenty- 
nine  years.  Nor  did  scholarship  die  when  Dr. 
Holden  retired.  The  records  of  the  last  year  or 
two  contain  the  due  number  of  fellowships,  first 
classes,  and  lesser  academic  distinctions,  and  year  by 
year  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  old  days  have  found 
imitators. 

Dr.  Holden's  long  reign  was  followed  by  an  all  too 
short  two  years'  tenure  of  office  by  Dr.  Fearon.  But 
in  the  two  years  which  Dr.  Fearon  gave  to  Durham 
before  Winchester  claimed  him,  he  did  as  much  as 
most  men  do  in  ten.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of 
the  school  buildings  or  playground  which  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  vigorous  personality.  Every- 
where is  something  which  he  organised  or  planned 
or  improved.  Of  the  headmasters  who  have  come 
and  gone  since  Dr.  Fearon  left  in  1884  we  need  only 
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say  that  their  worth  has  been  recognised  in  the 
positions  to  which  they  have  been  called,  and  that 
Durham  does  not  forget  its  debt  to  them. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  attempt  to  give  here  a 
list  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  Durham  to 
do  notable  service  to  the  Church  and  State.  But 
Dunelmians  may  claim  that  their  roll  of  distinguished 
men  is  very  large  indeed  when  measured  relatively. 
For  Durham  has  never  been  a  large  school.  Its 
numbers  have  never  exceeded  150  ;  and  they  have 
commonly  been  fewer  than  that.  From  this  small 
school  the  "episcopal  bench  has  in  recent  times  been 
strengthened  by  such  men  as  Mandell  Creighton  and 
George  Howard  Wilkinson .  Among  other  well-known 
Churchmen  educated  at  Durham  were  Henry  Bowlby, 
sometime  Bishop  of  Coventry,  and  Bishop  Mitchin- 
son,  at  present  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
We  mention  only  a  name  here  and  there  ;  but  piety 
and  affection  forbid  us  to  omit  the  name  of  Henry 
Baker  Tristram,  traveller,  ornithologist,  Canon  of 
Durham,  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic  of  Dunelmians. 

To  the  judicial  bench  Durham  sent  Henry 
Manisty  ;  while  a  host  of  King's  counsel  and  County 
Court  judges  also  own  the  same  alma  mater. 

Such  a  soldier  as  Lord  Hardinge,  one  of  Welling- 
ton's generals,  hero  of  the  Sikh  War,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and,  after  Wellington's  death, 
Commander-in-Chief,  left  to  Dunelmians  a  record 
which  has  inspired  a  number  of  soldiers  equal  to 
him  in  devotion  though  inferior  in  distinction. 
Durham  did  well  in  South  Africa,  and  has  done 
well  in  other  wars.  Academic  distinctions  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  greater  schools  than 
Durham  might  take  long  to  forget  that  the  same 
sixth  form  contained  one  who  was  afterwards  Ireland 
Hertford  and  Craven  Scholar,  and  another  who  was 
a  wrangler  and  first  classman  in  classics. 

Of  men  distinguished  in  other  directions  we  may 
mention  William  Greenwell,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  archaeology  and  numismatics ;  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  sometime  president  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  ;  Sir  Evan  James,  traveller, 
and  well  known  as  a  valuable  member  of  the  Indian 
Administration.  Nor,  while  speaking  of  adminis- 
trative capacity,  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  names 
of  G.  C.  Kerr  and  J.  Sagar,  two  young  Dunelmians 
who  have  made  a  distinct  mark  in  their  work  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Sudan. 

Durham  is  proud  of  these  and  of  others  whose 
names  are  well  known  to  Dunelmians.  But  those 
who  know  Durham  best  will  feel  that  its  most 
valuable  work  is  not  to  be  tested  by  its  list  of 


distinguished  names,  but  by  the  unrecorded  work  of 
the  men  it  has  trained  and  sent  out  with  high  ideals 
into  the  varied  activities  of  the  North  of  England. 
It  is  of  incalculable  value  that  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  North  should  be  recruited  by  workers  who 
have  formed  their  ideals  in  an  atmosphere  where — 
to  go  back  to  Livy — "  nullus  locus  non  religionum 
deorumque  est  plenus." 

As  we  turn  back  to  Livy  our  attention  is  caught 
by  the  flumen  opportunum.  The  flumen  opportunum 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  records  of  Durham.  Dur- 
ham rowing  has  been  famous  for  many  wars.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  river  Wear  at  Durham,  though 
in  some  senses  opportunum,  is  not  an  ideal  river  for 
racing  purposes.  It  is  tortuous  and  sluggish.  In 
the  racing  course  there  are  two  long  corners  ;  and 
rather  more  than  half-way  over  the  course  the  river 
is  spanned  by  Elvet  Bridge,  the  narrow  arches  of 
which  barely  leave  room  for  the  oars  of  a  racing 
boat.  Some  races  come  to  an  untimely  end  at  this 
point,  but  accidents  are  not  as  common  as  one  might 
anticipate.  To  equalise  the  corners  the  river  is 
buoyed  out  for  races.  Thus  the  crew  which  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  inside  turn  early  in  the  race  is  driven 
far  out  at  the  second  corner.  The  result  is  that  a 
long  lead  is  often  wrested  from  a  crew  in  the  last  two 
minutes  of  a  race.  Durham  boys  therefore  learn, 
from  the  conditions  under  which  their  races  are 
rowed,  that  a  race  is  never  lost  till  it  is  won,  and 
never  won  till  the  winning-post  is  passed.  They 
learn  to  row  races  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  a 
Durham  "  stroke  "  is  generally  good  at  leading  a 
forlorn  hope  or  at  snatching  a  race  out  of  the  fire. 
This  power  of  snatching  a  race  out  of  the  fire  was 
exemplified  at  Putney  in  1877,  when  Shafto  stroked 
the  Cambridge  crew  in  the  famous  dead-heat.  Dur- 
ham has  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  long  list  of 
rowing  "  blues."  From  i860  to  1884  there  was  a 
constant  succession.  Since  1884  the  succession  has 
not  been  so  regular  ;  but  those  who  have  won  their 
"  blues  "  have  been  hosts  in  themselves.  Of  late 
years  the  general  average  of  oarsmanship  has  been 
good,  but  there  has  been  a  lack  01  individual  ex- 
cellence. Other  interests  have  grown,  and  there  has 
been  a  consequent  loss  of  the  special  concentration 
which  was  the  secret  of  the  large  number  of  successes 
in  earlier  days. 

If  we  look  at  other  branches  of  athletics,  Durham 
has  been  particularly  distinguished  in  Rugby  foot- 
ball. It  has  turned  out  a  number  of  University  and 
International  players.  At  the  present  time  the 
standard  of  play  is  very  good  ;   the  game  is  played 
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hard  and  played  cleverly.  A  decisive  victory  won 
over  Sedbergh  this  season  was  the  result  of  really 
sound  work  against  a  heavier  team  drawn  from 
much  larger  numbers. 

The  school  has  never  reached  the  same  standard 
in  cricket  as  in  football  and  rowing.  The  school 
has  only  turned  out  one  cricketer  of  the  first  rank, 
and  it  is  now  many  years  since  E.  S.  Carter,  who  also 
rowed  in  the  Oxford  eight,  stole  any  of  those  short 
runs  of  which  he  was  so  greedy.  Yet  the  school 
cricketing  records  are  by  no  means  discreditable. 
In  the  principal  school  matches  of  the  year  the 
number  of  wins  to  the  credit  of  Durham  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  number  credited  to  their  opponents  ; 
and  the  general  style  and  standard  of  play  has 
improved  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  eleven 
of  1908  was  much  above  the  average,  and  contained 
one  cricketer  who  is  of  exceptional  class. 

We  have  hinted  at  rather  than  detailed  the 
records  of  Durham.  To  those  who  know  the  school 
a  hint  is  sufficient  to  arouse  old  memories.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  the  school,  records  and 
names  mean  little.  No  records  and  no  recitation 
of  facts  serves  to  explain  the  pride  and  enthusiasm 
which  Dunelmians  have  for  Durham.  Nor  is 
Dunelmian  enthusiasm  fully  accounted  for  when  we 
have  spoken  of  the  charm  exercised  by  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings  and  by  the  overshadowing  of  the 
venerable  grandeur  under  which  Dunelmians  live. 
There  is  something  in  the  Dunelmian  spirit  which 
is  unique.  The  school  stands  apart  ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  North-East  of  England.  It  has,  for 
instance,  always  been  found  difficult  to  find  schools 
with  which  matches  can  easily  be  arranged.  Some  of 
the  difficulty  has  been  solved  in  later  days,  but  it 
existed  for  many  years.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
that  in  games  Durham  has  generally  played  against 
men,  and  has  had  to  struggle  against  odds.  This 
has  tended  to  produce  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. Dunelmians  have  felt  that  their  personal 
utmost  was  required.  They  have  been  banded 
together  with  something  of  the  force  which  binds 
pioneers  or  men  devoted  to  some  desperate  enter- 
prise. The  same  feeling  too  has  been  called  out  by 
realisation  of  the  fact  that  fashion  tends  to  send 
boys  South  ;  that  a  Northern  public  school  has  to 
struggle  hard  to  maintain  its  character.  In  every 
direction  it  has  been  necessary  for  Dunelmians  to 
attempt  steadfastly  to  accomplish  the  impossible, 
and  in  every  direction  they  have  succeeded  over  and 
over  again.  The  Dunelmian  spirit  has  been  shaped 
and  chastened  by  struggle — by  struggle  which  has 


given  a  peculiar  strength  to  Dunelmian  fellowship 
and  a  peculiar  permanence  to  Dunelmian  friendships. 
There  is  always  the  feeling  that  we  have  gone  through 
hard  times  together.  Durham  is  a  keen  school ;  it 
turns  out  men  who  are  hard,  alert  and  active.  Its 
traditions  have  been  a  powerful  moral  force  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  its  sons  have  taken  their 
sound  heads  and  clean  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Floruit,  floret, 
ftoreat.  R.  H.  J.  Poole. 

Conservatism  in   Education 

If  the  sense  of  the  comic  has  died  out  in  the  present  age 
it  is  not  for  want  of  matter  to  feed  it.  Our  educational 
system  alone  affords  subject  for  endless  merriment. 
Consider  for  one  moment  how  much  talk  there  is  about 
education  at  present,  and  what  comes  of  it  all.  There 
is  something  irresistibly  comic  about  the  way  people 
grow  black  in  the  face  explaining  what  should  be  taught 
and  how  it  should  be  taught,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  things  continue  to  move  as  before.  As  sure  as 
the  British  Association  meets,  Professor  Armstrong 
reads  a  paper  pointing  out  the  way  to  salvation  ;  then, 
when  the  meeting  is  over,  the  hoary  sinners  of  the 
educational  world  continue  with  perverse  obstinacy  on 
the  broad  road  that  leads  to  destruction.  On  the 
occasion  of  its  last  meeting,  he  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
that  there  should  be  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  "  composed  of  a  few  really  competent  persons  " 
"  to  study  thoroughly  existing  methods  of  education." 
"  A  few  really  competent  persons  "  is  delightful.  One's 
imagination  goes  to  work  suggesting  interesting  com- 
binations. Certainly  the  choosing  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  would  be  both  interesting  and  delicate 
work.  But,  having  once  got  together  your  really 
competent  persons,  representing  various  branches  of 
knowledge — for  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  that  they 
should  all  be  scientists — you  would  find  it  very  dangerous 
to  bring  them  all  together  into  one  room.  One  com- 
bination that  has  occurred  to  the  writer's  fancy  would 
certainly  lead  to  bloodshed.  But  even  granting  the 
impossible — that  such  a  Commission  could  meet  and 
come  to  definite  conclusions — how  could  their  recom- 
mendations be  put  into  practice  ?  If  we  had  in  this 
country  a  centralised  system  of  education,  then  the 
Minister  for  Education  could  issue  an  edict  which 
everybody  would  obey,  or  try  to  obey.  But  we  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  schools  are  autonomous. 
Some  influence  the  Board  of  Education  has  over  some 
schools  which  are  partly  dependent  on  its  grants ;  and 
if  the  really  competent  persons  could  agree,  and  if  the 
Board  would  agree  with  them,  it  might  then  impose, 
or  try  to  impose,  its  views  on  schools  of  this  class.  But 
here  we  come  to  the  real  difficulty.  Reform  must  come 
from  within  ;  and  if  this  is  generally  true  of  most  things, 
it  is  ten  times  over  true  of  education.     Education  is 
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peculiar  and  delicate  work,  and  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters  about  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried 
out.  No  teacher  ever  taught  any  subject  effectively 
unless  he  loved  it.  If  a  Royal  Commission  can  bring 
the  right  spirit  into  education,  let  us  have  one  at  once. 
But  there  are  things  that  are  beyond  even  a  Royal 
Commission. 

The  real  difficulty  is  the  conservatism  of  those  engaged 
in  teaching,  especially,  but  not  entirely,  the  head- 
masters. The  latter  are  at  present  the  masters  of  the 
situation. 

In  using  the  word  conservative,  I  am  using  a  word 
which  for  many  years  had  no  definite  signification  for 
me.  I  have  gradually  come  to  give  it  a  meaning  of 
my  own.  What  its  real  meaning  ought  to  be,  I  don't 
know ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  abstract  expressions 
have  seldom  quite  the  same  signification  for  different 
people.  However  this  may  be,  a  conservative  in 
education  means  for  me  a  person  who  objects  to  new 
ideas  because  they  are  new.  He  seems  constitutionally 
incapable  of  taking  up  a  new  idea  and  putting  it  into 
practice.  He  sometimes  wears  a  semblance  of  open- 
mindedness ;  but  you  may  tell  him  by  the  certainty 
with  which  he  will  either  depart  or  grow  silent,  as  soon 
as  the  conversation  turns  on  any  abstract  subject. 
Speculative  thought,  especially,  he  abhors.  Indeed 
he  is  not  fond  of  thinking.  He  is  sensible.  Above  all, 
he  is  respectable.  The  person  who  is  foolish  enough 
to  grow  enthusiastic  about  a  new  idea — or,  indeed,  to 
grow  enthusiastic  at  all — he  treats  first  with  wonder, 
then  with  pity,  lastly  with  contempt. 

If  one  finds  that  one's  baker  or  candlestick-maker  is 
a  man  of  this  type,  one  is  perhaps  not  so  much  astonished  ; 
but  when  one  finds  such  a  person  engaged  in  education, 
one  raises  one's  hands  in  wonder  that  he  should  ever 
have  found  his  way  there.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
in  whose  conversation  we  find  much  delight  at  the  best 
of  times  ;  but  when  we  find  him  choosing  for  his  life- 
work  the  teaching  of  the  young,  we  are  left  breathless. 
Consider  for  one  moment  how  well  qualified  such  a  man 
is  to  act  as  guide  to  the  young  mind  which  sets  out  to 
explore  the  great  and  mysterious  world  of  thought  and 
fancy.  Consider  how  much  the  young  mind  is  specula- 
tive, and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  treat  unsympathetically 
even  its  most  daring  flights. 

In  education,  however  sensible  we  wish  to  be,  we  must 
above  all  things  have  men  with  warm  enthusiasms,  men 
who  believe  in  things,  men  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
follow  an  idea,  even  a  new  one ;  when  we  have  such 
men  in  our  schools  we  shall  have  education,  not  before. 
Does  anybody  think  boys  are  going  to  be  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  a  man  the  height  of  whose  ambition  is  not 
to  differ  from  other  people,  to  shout  with  the  biggest 
crowd  ? 

Crowds  in  the  educational  world  are  called  associations. 
We  have  probably  more  educational  associations  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  each  of  them  is 
quite  sure  that  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  its 
branch  all  would  be  well.  A  man  who  likes  to  be 
"  prominent "  in  education  generally  belongs  to  several 


associations.  Here  again  you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
exquisitely  comic  if  you  watch  the  antics  of  a  head- 
master as  he  dances  backwards  and  forwards  between, 
let  us  say,  the  Classical  Association  and  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  He  knows  he  cannot  serve 
both,  but  he  does  his  best ;  for  he  lacks  the  moral 
courage  to  send  them  both  to  Jericho  and  teach  his 
boys  English.  The  conservative  schoolmaster  has  not 
much  moral  courage.  He  has  often  been  told  that 
one  cannot  know  English  without  knowing  Latin  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  parents  clamour  for  modern  languages 
at  any  price,  and  so  it  goes  on,  the  pupils  being  dosed 
with  languages  until  they  are  sick.  And  in  most  cases 
the  languages  are  served  neat — I  mean  without  literature 
— for  fear  the  pupils  should  imbibe  new  ideas  probably  ; 
or,  if  literature  is  supplied  with  them,  it  is  in  very  small 
doses — a  wretched  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  an  in- 
tolerable deal  of  sack. 

If  the  conservative  happens  to  be  a  supporter  of 
classical  teaching,  you  may  find  endless  amusement  in 
driving  him  in  turn  from  the  "  grammar"  position  and 
the  "  literature  "  position  ;    driven  from  both,  he  will 
declare  obstinately  that  it  does  not  really  matter  what 
you  teach  a  boy,  and  that  the  real  function  of  a  school 
is  character-training  !     If  you  insist  on  knowing  exactly 
what  he  means  by  character-training,  he  will  not  be 
pleased  ;   he  does  not  like  hair-splitting.     At  any  rate 
you  may  be  sure  that  to  his  mind  a  boy's  intellect  has 
not  much  to  do  with  his  "  character."     If  you  tell  him 
that  the  moral  conscience  is  nothing  more  than  the 
judgment  applied  to  moral  problems,  that  the  best  way 
to  bring  a  youth  to  see  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  is  to  develop  his  intellect,  he  will  think  that 
all  this  is  far  too  clever.     For  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
he  has  a  fixed  belief  that  anything  that  looks  brilliant 
or  clever  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.     He  is  on 
his  guard  against  vain  eloquence.     English  people  are 
not  eloquent ;    and  he  clings  with  pride  to  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  traditions  of  his  race,  their  truth- 
fulness and  their  courage.     Yet,  considered  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view,  the  conservative  is  lacking 
both  in  honesty  and  courage.     He  lacks  the  intellectual 
honesty  which  can  only  be  founded  on  a  deep  love  for 
truth  ;  and  he  lacks  intellectual  courage,  for  he  is  afraid 
either  to  think  new  thoughts  or  to  form  new  opinions. 
A  French  youth  was  once  up  for  an  examination. 
He  was  fond  of  French  literature,  and,  being  young,  he 
had  strong  preferences.     His  pet  aversion  was  Boileau, 
whom  he  would  not  admit  to  be  a  poet.     When  he  was 
called  up  for  his  French  oral,  it  was  on  Boileau  that  the 
examiner    questioned    him.      He    replied     at     once : 
"  Boileau  ?     Connais    pas ! "     This    was    his    way    of 
telling  the  examiner  that  he  considered  Boileau  not 
worth  reading.     He  received  a  "  duck"  and  was  quite 
happy.     Now,    you   may   call   this    youth   foolish,   or 
impertinent,  or  conceited,  or  anything  you  like  ;    but 
what  I  see  in  his  action  is  a  splendid  example  of  in- 
tellectual courage.     He  ran  the  risk  of  failing  at  his 
examination — he  did  not  fail — for  the  sake  of  an  idea. 
He  was  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  intellectual  dishonesty 


by  expressing  the  accepted  views  which  the  examiner 
probably  expected  from  him.  He  refused  to  lower  his 
flag,  and  preserved  his  intellectual  integrity,  which  is 
of  more  value  than  many  examinations. 

No  doubt  his  character  had  never  been  trained,  but 
he  showed  a  spirit  which  is  lamentably  lacking  in  English 
education.  English  education  at  present  is  characterised 
by  stodginess.  K. 

The  Vanishing  Text-book 

A   Plea  for  its   Retention 

By  E.  C.  Chappell,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  the  advent  of  improved  qualifications  in  the 
teaching  profession  and  consequent  specialising  in  the 
last  decade  has  come  another  method  of  teaching. 
Text-books  have  lost  their  high  position  of  isolated 
reverence  and  their  descent  to  comparative  unimportance 
has  been  easy. 

The  text-books  of  years  ago,  after  a  little  use,  had 
their  important  parts  underlined  and  their  margins 
pencilled  with  notes  and  explanations.  To-day  we  see 
less  of  this  treatment,  but  in  its  place  we  find  a  sub- 
stitution of  note-books,  more  or  less  laboriously  written, 
with  the  text-book  as  an  auxiliary  force,  or  non-existent. 
The  scholars'  note-books  have  increased  in  size  and 
number  and  the  school  locker  is  in  many  cases  too 
small  for  its  purpose.  And  yet  we  may  safely  say  that 
text-books  were  never  better  than  they  are  to-day.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  granted  that  some  subjects  are  fairly 
exhaustively  treated,  no  matter  what  text-book  we  use. 
Mathematics  is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  Other 
subjects,  such  as  history  and  geography  especially,  are 
"  as  wide  as  the  ocean  "  and  their  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  conceptions  of  the  writers  in  these  subjects. 
It  is  in  regard  to  these  latter  subjects  that  this  article 
is  written. 

First  of  all,  let  us  examine  the  arguments  for  the 
replacing  of  a  text -book  by  the  teacher's  own  notes 
and  work.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  these  few 
words.  The  teacher's  words  and  notes,  being  part  of 
his  personality,  are  full  of  life.  They  are  designed  to 
meet  particular  needs,  and  consequently  will  be  most 
forcible  in  their  appeal  to  the  class. 

All  this  is  very  true,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  one  is 
likely  to  cavil  at  it.  We  may  even  go  further  and  say 
that  the  teacher's  interest  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  he  bestows  on  the  subject.  He  is 
dealing  with  the  child  of  his  own  labours  and  his  en- 
thusiasm will  be  extended  and  reflected  largely  in  the 
pupils.     Now,  what  can  be  urged  for  the  opposite  view  ? 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  enthusiasm  leads  to  fads 
and  that  a  teacher's  views  will  be  determined  by  his 
predilections.  The  wider  the  subject,  the  more  probable 
it  is  that  one  of  its  phases  will  be  unduly  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  others. 
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In  every  school  of  average  size  it  will  be  necessary  for 
one  person  to  frame  the  syllabus  and  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  staff  teaching  the  subject  to  work  to  that  syllabus. 
Unless  this  be  done  there  will  be  no  cohesion  between 
one  year's  work  and  that  of  another,  and  not  only  must 
each  teacher  be  an  enthusiast,  but  the  specialist  must 
be  a  particularly  able  one.  The  several  phases  of  the 
subjects  must  be  seen  in  their  true  proportion.  If  the 
exigencies  of  our  educational  system  did  not  demand 
outside  examinations  all  might  be  well,  but  since  public 
examinations  are  a  fact  and  a  necessary  evil,  they  have 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Have  we  so  many  able  specialists 
at  present  in  our  schools  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  acknowledged  leaders  ?  And  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  Board  of  Education  occasionally  in 
our  schools,  are  they  agreed  upon  the  right  teaching  of 
the  subjects  they  come  to  examine  in  ?  A  negative 
answer  will  be  given  readily  to  each  question. 

In  addition,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  reckon  with 
the  occasions  on  which  the  class  is  not  all  present  at  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  boys  who  make  every 
possible  attendance  in  a  term  is  a  small  proportion  of 
the  form.  Also,  note-books  occasionally  go  astray  and 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  rewrite  them. 
The  binding  and  quality  of  an  exercise -book  is  inferior 
to  that  of  a  printed  book,  and  a  boy's  writing  is  not  as 
legible  as  print.  If  a  pupil  misses  a  lesson  some  com- 
pensation may  be  got  by  reference  to  his  text-book. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  teacher,  if  he  selects  his  text- 
book with  care,  has  confidence  he  is  proceeding  on  right 
lines  and  that  he  is  missing  no  salient  parts  of  the 
subject.  Whether  he  writes  his  own  text -books  or  not, 
it  is  a  certainty  that  he  is  dependent  on  the  experience 
of  others  to  a  very  large  degree.  There  are  no  travelling 
scholarships  in  geography  worth  speaking  of  and  there 
is  no  criterion  of  what  is  the  important  and  necessary 
part  of  history.  In  neither  subject  can  we,  if  we  would, 
eliminate  the  personal  equation.  The  teacher  at  best 
is  but  a  guide  to  his  class  and  even  then  is  not  in- 
fallible. 

I  am  not  advocating  an  entire  reliance  on  text-books. 
No  matter  how  excellent  they  may  be,  there  must  be 
occasions  calling  for  the  teacher's  discretion  in  omitting 
some  parts,  amplifying  others,  explaining  the  text,  and 
even  bringing  up  to  date  portions  of  the  book.  The  point 
is,  how  can  all  this  be  done  so  that  a  permanent  record 
is  kept  ?  What  use  is  made  of  the  record  is  quite  another 
question,  as  students  are  more  apt  to  write  down  facts 
than  they  are  to  read  and  re-read  them. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  as  follows  : 

Demand  a  text -book  in  which  durable  blank  leaves 
are  also  bound,  either  at  intervals  or  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Also  insist  on  a  simple  contrivance,  such  as 
lengths  of  stout  elastic,  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
these  leaves  and  the  addition  of  others.  Few  text- 
books, if  any,  are  issued  in  this  form,  but  if  teachers 
demand  them  publishers  will  provide  them.  This 
provision  would  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  the 
number  of  a  pupil's  school-books  at  a  minimum  and 
render  necessary  information  more  accessible  to  him. 
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The  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Secondary  Schools 

By  a  Trained  Schoolmaster 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  necessity  of  training 
teachers  who  are  to  serve  in  secondary  schools  ;  and  for  a 
time,  while  the  Register  lasted,  it  seemed  possible  that  a 
period  of  professional  training  would  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  qualification  and  eventually,  perhaps,  as 
a  necessity. 

Looking  back,  however,  over  the  last  six  years  it  can 
hardly  be  asserted  that  the  movement  has  gained  ground 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  the  question  therefore 
arises,  How  has  it  come  about  that  a  process  which  is 
so  desirable  in  theory  has  met  with  so  little  success  in 
practice  ? 

Even  if  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  higher  motives 
that  induce  many  men  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
it  is  still  true  that  just  as  in  any  other  economic  problem 
which  involves  the  hire  of  skilled  labour,  the  supply  of 
workers — in  this  case  specially  trained  workers — is 
mainly  determined  by  the  interaction  of  demand  and 
cost  of  production.  The  expenses  incurred  by  a  trained 
teacher  are  greater  than  those  of  an  untrained  one  if 
both  have  the  same  academical  qualifications  ;  conse- 
quently, unless  the  effective  demand  increases,  the  supply 
of  such  men  must  fall  off. 

Under  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  new  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  dealing  with  the  training  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
future  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  will  increase  in 
those  schools  which  receive  grants,  but  there  are  many  of 
the  most  important  schools  in  England  which  will  be 
unaffected,  for  some  time,  by  these  changes.  Since 
it  is  all-important  that  teachers  should  be  trained  for 
service  in  these  schools,  it  is  obvious  that  an  increased 
demand  for  such  men  well  only  arise  when  there  has 
grown  up  among  those  in  authority  a  feeling  that  a 
trained  teacher  is  more  desirable  than  an  untrained  one. 
At  present  there  exists  in  public  schools  a  widespread 
distrust  of  the  product  of  the  training  college,  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  this  article  to  try  to  account  for  this  curious 
state  of  affairs  and  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for 
relieving  a  situation  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  training 
college  movement. 

When  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of  con- 
servative tradition,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
exist  in  our  public  schools  a  widespread  conviction  based 
only  on  prejudice  ;  so  one  is  driven  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  defects  either  in  the  men  trained  or  in 
the  system  which  trains  them.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
assume  (and  practical  experience  would  soon  show  the 
error  of  such  an  assumption)  that  the  men  who  volun- 
tarily undergo  extra  trouble  and  expense  to  fit  them 
for  their  profession  are  less  efficient  than  those  who  do 
not ;  in  fact  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  course  of  training, 
ending  with  a  searching  examination,  both  practical  and 


theoretical,  should  prove  an  excellent  means  of  finding 
out  the  probable  failures. 

In  seeking  out  the  failings  generally  attributed  to  the 
trained  novice,  we  are  met  by  a  striking  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  regards  one  or  two  main  defects  ;  this  seems 
to  point  to  some  error  in  the  systems  practised  at 
training  colleges. 

The  old  grievance,  that  the  young  theorist  is  apt  to 
think  that  he  knows  better  than  the  experienced  man, 
dies  hard,  but  it  hardly  needs  to  be  refuted  here  ;  it 
occurs  sometimes,  but  not  often.  There  does,  however, 
appear  to  be  some  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
young  trained  teacher  is  very  often  lacking  in  the 
power  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  this  failing 
may  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  some 
of  our  training  colleges.  While  he  is  reading  for 
a  diploma  in  education  and  is  doing  his  practical 
teaching  in  schools,  the  student  learns  to  make  lesson 
notes  and  to  prepare  his  subject  carefully  beforehand  ; 
when,  however,  he  is  actually  on  the  staff  of  a  school  he 
finds  that  not  only  has  he  not  time  to  prepare  all  his 
lessons,  but  that  he  is  often  called  upon  to  teach  to 
a  class  a  subject  of  which  his  own  knowledge  is  strictly 
limited.  We  do  not  wish  to  defend  this  position,  for, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  specialist  system  is  after  all 
the  best. 

A  man  who  has  been  through  a  supervised  course  of 
making  lesson  notes  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
value  of  the  mental  habit  thus  acquired,  even  if  there  is 
no  time  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper ;  but  when  the 
young  trained  teacher  is  faced  by  his  form  in  his  new 
position  upon  the  staff  of  a  school,  unsupported  by 
notes,  and  sometimes  even  by  any  definite  idea  of  what 
he  has  to  teach,  he  feels  overcome  by  diffidence  and  may 
possibly  experience  some  difficulty  in  the  maintenance 
of  order. 

Perhaps  he  has  been  told,  and  believes,  that  if  a  lesson 
doesn't  go  well  it  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  teacher ; 
this  reflection  may  merely  add  to  his  personal  discomfort 
and  lead  him  to  pardon  small  breaches  of  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  boys. 

These  difficulties  would  be  overcome  if  the  authorities 
of  training  colleges  could  arrange  with  the  headmasters  of 
our  public  schools  to  take  one  or  two  men  and  attach 
them  to  the  regular  staff  for  a  term,  preferably  the 
middle  term  of  the  year's  course  at  the  training 
college. 

The  student  would  then  learn  confidence  in  dealing 
with  classes  ;  he  would  gain  an  insight  into  the  cor- 
porate life  and  the  working  of  one  of  our  big  schools,  and 
would  soon  realise  that  he  must  adopt  and  maintain  a 
standard  of  discipline  consistent  with  its  tradition. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  him  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  one  of  the  staff,  who,  being  himself 
interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and 
knowing  the  ways  of  the  school,  would  be  able  to  help 
him  to  avoid  many  of  the  usual  pitfalls. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  possible 
where  the  school  in  question  is  a  boarding  school,  but 
where  it  is  a  day  school  and  near  to  the  training  college 
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the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  latter  might  help  in  the 
supervision  of  his  teaching. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult,  under  present  conditions,  to 
induce  headmasters  to  allow  students  to  practise  for  a 
few  weeks  in  their  schools,  since  it  may  upset  the  term's 
work  ;  but  under  the  arrangement  suggested  above  they 
might  be  more  willing  to  do  so,  while  the  students  them- 
selves would  learn  to  make  a  plan  for  a  complete  term's 
work.  Moreover  it  would  enable  headmasters  to  grant 
members  of  their  staff  a  term's  leave  of  absence,  on  full 
pay,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  other  educational 
systems. 

If  this  proposal  were  adopted  the  headmasters  of  our 
public  schools  would  be  brought  into  touch  with  men 
entering  the  scholastic  profession  and  would  be  able  to 
fill  up  vacancies  on  their  staffs  without  having  recourse  to 
the  scholastic  agent,  thus  helping  to  give  more  coherence 
to  a  profession  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  organisation. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  under  such  an 
arrangement  the  theoretical  side  of  the  student's  train- 
ing would  suffer,  but  there  seems  no  valid  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  psychology,  logic  and  history  of 
education  could  not  be  done  in  the  first  and  third  terms, 
since  the  vacations  give  time  for  private  reading. 
Besides,  many  of  the  lectures  on  method,  organisation, 
school  management,  curriculum,  &c,  would  be  of 
infinitely  more  value  to  a  student  after  a  term's  actual 
experience  as  a  schoolmaster.  During  the  first  term 
a  certain  amount  of  teaching  under  careful  supervision 
should  be  done,  and  the  habit  of  making  lesson  notes 
could  be  learned. 

One  of  the  best  points  in  the  Board  of  Education's 
new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers 
is  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  staff  of  the  training 
college  must  have  had  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience 
as  successful  masters  in  secondary  schools  and  that  the 
students  must  obtain  their  practice  in  schools  of  the 
secondary  type. 

Though  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to  a 
teacher  that  he  should  have  had  experience  of  teaching 
in  other  types  of  schools  than  those  in  which  his  life  will 
be  spent,  it  is  essential  that  the  major  part  of  his  practice 
during  his  training  period  should  be  in  secondary  schools 
and  not,  as  has  often  been  the  case  under  the  present 
system,  in  a  lower  stratum  than  that  in  which  he  intends 
to  work,  an  arrangement  which  only  increases  the 
difficulties  of  discipline  later  on. 

At  present  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  university 
man  to  be  trained  are  very  small  indeed,  since  he  seldom 
obtains  any  contribution  towards  the  additional  ex- 
penses he  incurs,  or  is  preferred  when  he  competes  against 
untrained  teachers  ;  but  if  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
training  could  be  established  the  movement  would 
rapidly  develop. 


Simplified  Spelling  Society. — The  minimum  sub- 
scription for  members  (which  it  is  hoped  will  be  usually- 
exceeded)  is  one  shilling  per  year  and  twelve  shillings  for 
life.  The  offices  of  the  Society  are  at  44  Great  Russell 
Street,  W.C. 


Correspondence 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Dear  Sir, — In  an  article  on  "  Public  School  Classics  "  in 
your  December  issue  (p.  151)  Professor  Armstrong  takes 
the  Interim  Report  of  the  Curricula  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Association  to  task  for  the  sentence  :  "  Probably 
most  [of  these  pupils]  did  not  [learn  Latin  at  school]  or 
were  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a  useless  revival."  "  Useless 
revival,"  says  Professor  Armstrong,  "  is  good  ;  it  is  English 
more  classico,  I  suppose."  I  do  not  know  from  what  copy 
of  this  document  Professor  Armstrong  is  quoting.  In  the 
official  Report  issued  to  members  of  the  Association  in 
September  last  the  words  are  "  useless  survival,"  not 
"  revival." 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 


League  of  the  Empire 


We  have  received  lately  the  Official  Report  *  of  last 
year's  conference  held  in  London,  which  has  unfortu- 
nately been  delayed  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  papers.  It  forms  a  bulky  volume  of  nearly  400  pages, 
consisting  of  reports  of  all  the  meetings  held,  and  pro- 
viding material  of  much  interest  to  those  who,  by 
reason  of  business  claims  or  the  difficulties  of  distance, 
were  unable  to  attend  personally.  The  debates  and  dis- 
cussions were  fairly  well  noticed  in  the  press  at  the  time  of 
the  conference,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  them  now ; 
but  when  we  read  them  again  we  seem,  unfortunately, 
to  be  confronted  with  a  certain  air  of  unreality  and 
want  of  substance.  Not  in  the  subjects,  however,  nor 
in  the  way  they  were  treated  ;  both  were  alike  excellent. 
What  we  mean  is  that  ^ there  was  not  very  much  part 
taken  in  them  by  the  men  whose  opinions  are  most  worth 
having — our  teachers.  This  was,  we  grant,  an  unavoidable 
accident  due  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  congress  was 
held  ;  but,  seeing  how  much  the  success  of  the  movement 
depends  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  the  schools,  it  was 
a  pity.  Considering  the  time  and  trouble  that  the  Colonial 
visitors  had  expended  in  coming  so  far  to  air  their  views 
and  to  learn  ours,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  our  school- 
masters were  not  there  in  "greater  numbers  to  help  them 
in  their  deliberations.  Perhaps  when  the  Government 
takes  the  thing  in  hand,  as  it  has  promised  to  do,  it  will 
manage  to  remove  this  weakness  and  see  that  a  conference 
of  teachers  takes  place.  The  exchange  of  ideas  between 
university  professors  and  education  secretaries  is  useful, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  enough. 

*  Official  Report  of  the  Federal  Conference  on  Education,  1907. 
Paper,  2s.  6d.  nett ;  c'oth,  3s.  6d.  nett. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Humanities  in  English 
Education 

It  would  doubtless  be  admitted  by  most  people  of 
educational  experience  that  the  most  difficult  subjects 
to  teach,  and  the  most  exacting,  are  those  with  what 
may  be  described  as  a  possible  ethical  import.  And  it 
is  precisely  upon  these  subjects  that  light  from  practical 
teachers  in  this  and  in  other  countries  is  most  needed. 
Apart  from  the  emotional  effort  involved,  and,  in  the 
case  of  history  teaching,  the  great  and  increasing  amount 
of  printed  matter  to  be  mastered  by  the  teacher,  it  is 
probable  that  the  difficulties  are  largely  due  to  the 
chaotic,  haphazard  and  unorganised  condition  in  which 
we  find  these  particular  subjects  in  the  education  of 
this  country — at  least  as  far  as  what  is  termed  secondary 
education  goes.  The  State-provided  schools,  from  their 
very  constitution  at  any  rate,  have  the  advantage  of 
a  comparatively  organised  time-table,  and,  with  the 
recent  introduction  of  a  moral  instruction  course  and 
a  carefully  arranged  syllabus  of  English  literature  lessons, 
to  say  nothing  of  regular  drill  and  medical  inspection, 
they  bid  fair,  in  many  instances,  to  offer  a  really  sounder 
and  more  philosophic  system  of  training  than  a  great 
many  of  our  secondary  schools,  with  their  overloaded 
and  ill-arranged  curricula,  dependent  often  on  the 
accident  as  to  whether  the  headmaster  happens  to  be 
a  man  with  ideas  or  not.  And  even  where  one  school 
is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  organiser  who  is  not  fifty 
years  behind  his  age,  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
ninety  and  nine  other  neighbouring  schools  are  not  so 
happy. 

In  many  ways  the  teaching  of  the  literature  and  of 
the  history  of  a  country  go  hand  in  hand  :  in  any  case 
psychology  has  been  at  least  of  thus  much  use  that  it 
has  insisted  upon  biographical  sketches  for  young 
students  of  history,  and  stories  and  legends  for  young 
students  of  literature,  as  the  obvious  and  fitting  intro- 
duction to  the  subject.  And  of  course  literature  and 
history  cannot  but  interact  continually  the  one  upon 
the  other.  There  can  be  no  better  historical  study  than 
to  read  the  writings  of  the  chief  literary  persons  in 
England,  say  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  1660  and 
onwards  ;  nor  could  one  fail  to  derive  much  literary 
benefit  and  pleasure  from  reading  historians  such  as 
Macaulay  or  Froude  or  Carlyle. 

Of  the  three  books  before  us,*  that  on  The  Teaching 
of  English  is  the  one  with  the  smallest  scope  and  preten- 
sions. Starting  with  some  hopeful  remarks  about  the 
brighter   outlook   in   education    consequent   upon    the 

*  (1)  The  Teaching  of  English.  By  A.  E.  Roberts  and  A. 
Barter.  (Blackie  and  Sons.  2s.  6d.  nett.)  (2)  The  Teaching  of 
History.  By  Dr.  Oskar  Jager,  translated  by  H.  J.  Chaytor ; 
with  an  introduction  by  C.  H.  Firth.  (B.  H.  Blackwell.  3s.  6d. 
nett.)  (3)  Social  Education.  By  Colin  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.  (Ginn 
and  Co.    6s.) 


increasing  importance  now  attached  to  the  mother 
tongue,  and  upon  the  humanistic  revival  which  some 
optimistic  spirits  seem  to  detect  in  the  air,  this  little 
work  goes  on  to  tackle  in  detail  the  questions  arising 
from  the  study  of  English  literature  from  the  infants' 
stage  gradually  up  to  the  age  when  pupils  will  be  form- 
ing their  own  class  libraries  and  debating  societies.  It 
is  a  distinctly  informing  book,  unpretentious,  well 
arranged,  and  evidently  embodying  a  great  deal  of 
practical  teaching  experience.  The  concrete  examples 
of  literature  lessons  seem  to  us  models  of  what  a 
young  teacher  should  have  for  study  and  reference 
before  him. 

The  remarks  on  the  study  of  a  Shakespeare  play,  to 
take  an  example,  are  excellent ;  the  warning  of  the 
authors  against  over-correlation  and  murdering  litera- 
ture by  always  treating  it  merely  as  material  for  historical 
knowledge  is  rightly  emphasised ;  so  true  it  is  that 
the  main  aim  and  raison  d'etre  of  literature  must  be 
rather  aesthetic  than  anything  else  ;  yet  the  appen- 
dices with  syllabuses  from  the  schools  of  Brookline 
(Mass.)  and  several  obiter  dicta  of  the  authors  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  moral  and  ethical  interest  comes 
a  close  second. 

The  preamble,  also,  to  the  Regulations  for  Higher 
Education  in  Prussia  (Appendix,  p.  263)  is  unmistakable 
with  its  emphatic  statement :  "  Next  to  religion  and 
history,  German  is  the  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest 
mortal  importance  in  the  organic  life  of  our  higher 
schools."  Can  this  be  said  of  our  English  higher 
schools,  or  indeed  of  any  of  our  schools  yet  ?  Have 
we  even  made  up  our  minds  upon  any  scheme  of 
education  ?  Can  any  subject  be  said  to  be  of  prime 
importance  in  our  haphazard  and  interlapping  system, 
with  its  autonomous  schools  each  going  as  it  pleases 
in  sublime  indifference  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the 
others  ? 

But  if  the  teaching  of  our  own  incomparable  literature 
is  only  just  beginning  in  this  country,  and  is  certainly 
not  yet  adequately  organised  either  in  secondary  or 
primary  schools,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  teaching  of 
history  ? 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Oskar  Jager's  "  architectonic  " 
survey  of  the  history  teaching  in  Prussian  schools  ought 
to  be  most  welcome  to  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see 
the  reproach  of  our  shortsighted  neglect  of  organisation 
in  this  matter  swept  away.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
readers  who  have  been  through  the  ordinary  public 
school  of  the  truly  preposterous  lack  of  system  on  which 
we  have  been  brought  up  ;  how  in  one  form  one  reads, 
perhaps  for  a  term,  the  Tudor  Period  in  English  history 
(what  preceded  that  doesn't  matter!),  and  how  the 
next  term  it  was  "  The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla  " 
in  that  blessed  little  epoch  book;  after  that  we  might 
be  turned  on  to  Greek  or  to  English  history — that 
would  depend,  if  you  remember,  on  which  happened 
to  be  prescribed  by  whichever  of  the  competing  examina- 
tion bodies  our  particular  school  favoured  to  conduct  its 
advertisement  for  it.  And  so  on.  Is  it  to  be  wondered, 
then,  that  while  England  has,  by  chance,  a  few  first- 
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rate  historians  (the  scientific  mind  cannot  be  absolutely 
stopped  from  its  bent,  even  by  the  most  criminal  neglect), 
the  general  average  of  historical  knowledge  is  lower  in 
England  than  perhaps  in  any  other  European  country  ? 
Of  course  Germany,  as  is  plain  from  Dr.  Jager's  book, 
is  fortunately  situated  in  having  its  pupils  for  a  clear 
nine  years'  course,  where  each  pupil  stays  a  full  year  in 
each  class  ;  and  so  the  forming  of  a  curriculum  must 
be  considerably  simplified.  However,  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  most  systematic  people  now  living, 
as  a  perusal  of  this  fascinating  book  and  of  Professor 
Firth's  earnest  introduction  will  show. 

It  would  seem,  since  we  in  this  country  are  fond  of 
excusing  our  inaction  in  organising  secondary  education 
by  singing  paeans  about  our  private  initiative  and  our 
national  dislike  of  centralisation,  that  we  ought  at  least 
to  be  strong  in  the  pioneer  branches  of  scholastic  work 
in  the  laboratories  where  educational  experiments  are 
carried  on.  And  here  the  third  of  these  books,  that  by 
Dr.  Scott,  on  Social  Education,  may  seem  to  put  us  in 
countenance.  Put  very  briefly,  the  gist  of  the  work 
is  that  whereas  schools  have  hitherto  fostered  individual 
and  competitive  efforts,  and  thereby  tended  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  between  their  regime  and  that  of 
after  life,  they  should  from  the  first  recognise  and  evoke 
that  sympathy  which  results  in  social  service,  which 
is  the  mainspring  of  most  of  the  activities  of  maturer 
life.  This  being  so,  the  old  bad  repressive  ideas  of 
the  school-room  must  be  sloughed  off,  and  an  effort 
made  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  form  groups  for  volun- 
tary and  co-operative  work.  Several  most  interesting 
instances  of  such  group  experiments  are  given,  e.g., 
Abbotsholme,  in  England,  where  the  school  is  self- 
organised  as  a  monarchy ;  and  the  George  Junior 
Republic,  at  Freeville(N.Y.), where  the  school  is  organised 
as  a  republic. 

Dr.  Scott  is  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie's 
system  at  Abbotsholme,  with  its  training  in  responsi- 
bility, with  its  prefects  and  its  monarchic  system,  while 
suitable  perhaps  to  England  as  being,  in  name  at  least, 
a  monarchical  country,  and  directly  useful  as  a  training- 
ground  for  the  governing  classes,  is  yet  unsuited  for 
America  with  her  democratic  tone  and  institutions.  He 
is  even  inclined  to  criticise  the  George  Junior  Republic 
on  the  ground  that,  democratic  though  its  mimic  institu- 
tions are,  with  its  capitalists,  and  policemen,  judges, 
cooks  and  waiters,  and  with  its  motto  "  Nothing  without 
work,"  its  mainspring  is  yet  Mr.  George  in  the  back- 
ground. He  points  out  clearly  also  the  danger  of  these 
experiments,  which  is,  of  course,  that  in  their  anxiety 
to  parody  the  institutions  of  adult  life  they  are  apt  to 
catch  the  letter  and  miss  the  spirit ;  and  that  "  the 
Junior  Republic,  without  the  substitution  of  something 
more  educative  for  its  exaggerated  economic  and  legal 
features,  does  not  form  a  good  model  for  the  democratic 
American  school  to  imitate." 

The  experiments,  though  sounding  to  conservative 
ears  perhaps  a  little  grotesque,  are  in  the  right  direction, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Dr.  Scott's  pro. 
nounced  ideas  as  to  the  evils  of  compulsory  work  are 


not  Utopian.  A  certain  amount  of  enforced  drudgery, 
we  are  convinced,  is  not  only  a  necessity  but  a  really 
good  mental  tonic  for  a  boy ;  and  to  acquiesce  in  his 
not  putting  his  hand  to  anything  irksome  or  distasteful 
to  him  is  surely  parallel  to  allowing  a  boy  in  gymnastics 
only  to  use  his  arms  if  his  legs  are  weak,  and  consequently 
leg-exercises  are  distasteful  to  him  at  first.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  this  sugar 
dieting  in  American  education  already. 

However,  the  point  at  which  these  three  in  many 
respects  dissimilar  books  meet  is  in  the  recognition  that 
the  important  thing  in  education  is  the  ethical  note. 
In  The  Teaching  of  English  (p.  252)  we  read  : 

"  He  [i.e.,  the  English  literature  teacher]  must  be,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  man  of  the  world,  catholic 
in  his  sympathies,  broad  in  his  views,  and  unprejudiced 
in  his  appreciation.  He  must  possess  some  measure  of 
that  spiritual  insight  which  makes  a  man  conscious  of 
an  undying  spirit  in  every  manifestation  of  nature,  and 
reveals  to  him  something  of  the  relation  between  things 
mortal  and  things  eternal.  He  must  be  ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  with  a  firmly  grounded  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  his  subject,  and  a  clear  vision  of  literature, 
working  as  a  great  force  in  the  world,  in  harmony  with 
all  those  other  forces  which  are  making  for  purity  and 
righteousness." 

Or  hear  again  Dr.  Jager,  on  the  subject  of  history 
(p.  5)  ;  his  point  of  view  is  emphatic  : 

"  We  conceive  of  the  importance  [of  historical  study] 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanitarianism.  History,  and 
therefore  historical  teaching,  starts  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  mankind  is  an  ethical  whole  and  has  its  divine 
task  appointed  by  God  to  realise  by  slow  degrees  and 
gradual  progress  its  conception  of  mankind  and  humanity. 
This  is  the  true  sense  attaching  to  the  term  '  world 
history,'  which  is  a  history  of  mankind  considered  as  an 
ethical  whole." 

And  yet  again  the  same  note  occurs  in  Social  Educa- 
tion ("  The  Education  of  the  Conscience,"  chap,  xii) : 
' '  The  education  of  the  conscience  means  the  teaching 
of  practical  as  distinguished  from  theoretical  ethics.  .  .  . 
The  individual  must  learn  that  he  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  acts,  that  he  must  gradually  rise  above  in- 
stinctive or  impulsive  conduct,  must  study  and  criticise 
the  effects  of  what  he  does,  and  control  his  life  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  his  intelligence  will  permit.  He  must 
feel  that  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  others 
he  is  a  cause  of  what  happens." 

These  and  many  similar  remarks  scattered  throughout 
these  three  works  may,  to  some,  savour  of  the  common- 
place :  but  they  are  commonplaces  that  we  are  often 
apt  to  forget  or  disregard  in  the  education  of  this 
country. 

A.  J.  S. 

[Note. — The  Board  of  Education  circular,  "  Teaching 
of  History  in  Secondary  Schools,"  published  under  the 
date  November  25,  1908,  had  not  yet  reached  us  when 
the  above  remarks  were  written.  The  circular  itself 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  issue  of  School.] 
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Reviews 

I.  A  Novel  Latin  Book 

In  this  age  of  revolution,  changes  are  to  be  expected  even 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  in  this  latest  venture*  there 
is  much  that  is  new,  both  in  design  and  expression.  The 
principal  object  of  the  authors  is  evidently  to  create  a 
living  interest  in  the  language  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  to  this  end  the  pupil  is  brought  as  early  as  possible 
to  the  stage  at  which  he  can  begin  to  read  Latin  with  an 
intelligent  appreciation.  He  is  first  provided  with  a 
simple  vocabulary  and  a  knowledge  of  the  more  common 
inflexions  (e.g.,  of  the  imperative  and  the  present 
indicative  of  the  verb,  the  nominative  and  accusative 
cases)  so  that  he  can  frame  simple  questions  and  answers 
and  understand  an  easy  piece  of  Latin  narration  ;  then 
the  other  inflexions  and  complications  of  the  language 
are  added  by  degrees  as  they  are  needed.  This  is  a  good 
idea,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  pupil  is  not 
expected  to  assimilate  too  many  new  words  at  a  time, 
especially  at  the  beginning.  Certainly  the  exercises 
actually  given  in  Limen  would  not  be  enough  to  impress 
all  his  new  words  upon  his  memory,  unless  supplemented 
by  oral  practice.  But  this  is  presumably  the  authors' 
intention,  as  they  have  also,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Rees,  compiled  a  little  book  on  oral  teaching,  containing 
not  so  much  definite  exercises  as  hints  and  suggestions. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  oral  teaching,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  spontaneous,  though  none  the  less  it  is  useful  to 
have  the  general  lines  defined. 

A  point  which  strikes  one  is  the  length  and  fulness  of 
the  explanations  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  e.g., 
ablative  absolute,  p.  115,  which  might  well  have  been 
explained  at  greater  length).  There  is,  indeed,  much  in 
the  text  of  the  book  which  might,  one  would  think,  have 
been  left  to  the  teacher  to  explain.  There  is  hardly 
enough  scope  left  for  individuality.  Still,  one  should  not 
grumble  at  this  in  view  of  the  general  excellence  of  the 
explanations  given,  many  of  which  display  considerable 
originality.  To  take  an  instance,  there  is  a  very  sound 
general  rule  for  the  use  of  se  and  suus  in  dependent 
clauses,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  else- 
where. The  distinctions  between  the  various  types  of 
conditional  sentence  are  also  well  defined,  the  "  key  " 
phrases,  "  open  question,"  "  may  yet  be,"  "  might  have 
been,"  catch  the  eye  and  are  easily  understood  and 
remembered.  The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  excellently 
distinguished,  though  the  note  on  their  origin  (p.  244)  is 
too  advanced  for  even  a  brilliant  fourth  form  boy  to 
appreciate.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note  that,  in  their 
examples  of  unreal  comparisons,  the  authors  have 
quoted,  as  an  instance  of  the  present  subjunctive  refer- 

*  Limen  :  a  First  Latin  Book.  By  W.  C.  Flamstead  Walters, 
M.  A.,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.  (John  Murray.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
Limen  Appendix  :  Suggestions  for  Teachers  on  the  Oral  Method. 
By  W.  C.  F.  Walters,  M.A.,  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.,  and  R.  H. 
Rees,  B.A.     (John  Murray.     6d.  nett.) 


ring  to  present  time,  a  passage  in  which  the  main  verb  is 
jussive,  and  therefore  naturally  refers  to  the  future. 

In  the  general  design  of  the  book  there  are  many 
points  of  interest.  Translation  from  the  Latin  is  intro- 
duced at  once,  in  pieces  of  graduated  difficulty,  suitable, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  for  suggesting  questions  and 
answers  for  oral  work.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  either 
taken  direct  from  the  Latin  historians  or  adapted  from 
them  ;  and  by  the  time  the  pupil  has  read  them  all,  he 
ought  to  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  many  of  the  important 
features  of  the  history  of  Rome.  They  are  illustrated  by 
two  excellent  plans  of  the  Roman  Forum.  We  may  also 
note  the  original  arrangement  of  the  accidence,  as  well  as 
the  early  introduction  of  much  syntax,  which  is  in  most 
books  reserved  for  a  much  later  stage ;  full  and  care- 
fully compiled  vocabularies  and  index  ;  and,  finally, 
the  excellence  of  the  printing  and  the  generally  practical 
appearance  of  the  book. 

vv  C.  H.  B. 

II.   Lord  Acton's  Essays 

Lord  Acton's  conception  of  an  essay  resembles  that  of 
Macaulay ;  in  his  hands  it  is  an  original  contribution  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  essayists,  a  skimming  round  it.  Such  essays  as 
these  in  the  present  volume*  are  never  likely  to  gain  wide 
popularity ;  they  are  too  full  of  learning,  too  judicial, 
too  lofty  in  tone  to  appeal  to  that  very  large  audience 
which  nowadays  likes  to  play  with  serious  subjects  and 
to  discuss  the  most  profound  problems  of  the  ages 
without  the  least  mental  effort.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  disquieting  symptom  of  the  present  day  that  men 
and  women,  mostly  young  and  totally  unequipped  for 
the  task,  are  dabbling  in  great  ideas  and  uttering  their 
valueless  opinions  thereon  with  a  boldness  which  seems 
to  impress  those  who  are  still  more  ignorant  than  them- 
selves. A  course  of  reading  in  Lord  Acton  would  be  an 
excellent  corrective  to  hasty  conclusions  and  unfounded 
generalisations.  To  the  student  of  history,  however,  these 
Historical  Essays  are  a  mine  of  wealth  ;  they  represent 
the  high-water  mark  of  European  knowledge  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  though,  as  Lord  Acton  would 
have  been  the  first  to  admit,  new  investigations  may 
alter  some  of  his  judgments,  time  will  probably  do  little 
to  impugn  his  accuracy  or  question  his  moral  attitude. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  essay  in  this  volume  is 
that  on  German  Schools  of  History,  in  which  Lord  Acton  is 
not  content  merely  to  pass  in  review  the  great  historians 
who  have  made  Germany  the  centre  of  modern  historical 
teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gives  us  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  German  character  and  its  essential  virtues 
and  defects.  "  Germans,  like  other  people,  have  certain 
hereditary  landmarks  not  good  to  disturb,  certain 
names  too  closely  associated  with  national  glory  to  be 
exposed  to  profanation.  Luther  is  one  of  them,  and 
Frederic  and  Goethe.     Dollinger's  double-edged  saying 

*  Historical  Essays  and  Studies.  By  Lord  Acton.  (Macmillan. 
105.  nett.) 
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that  the  nation  recognises  its  own  nature  in  Luther  (ihr 
potenzirtes  Selbst)  became  popular.  .  .  .  Gratitude  to 
the  king,  pride  to  the  poet,  tell  in  the  same  way  to  ex- 
clude the  vulgar  standard  and  to  check  unruly  speech 
touching  such  matters  as  divine  right,  arbitrary 
power  and  ethical  neutrality."  A  little  later  on  we 
have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  German  scholar  par  excellence  : 
"  Those  were  the  days  in  which  the  familiar  type  of  the 
German  scholar  was  generated,  of  the  man  who  com- 
plained that  the  public  library  allowed  him  only  thirteen 
hours  a  day  to  read,  the  man  who  spent  thirty  years  on 
one  volume,  the  man  who  wrote  upon  Homer  in  1806  and 
who  still  wrote  upon  Homer  in  1870.  .  .  .  Like  Hegel, 
who  comfortably  finished  his  book  at  Jena  during  the 
battle,  and  starting  for  the  publishers- in  the  morning 
was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  streets  were  full  of 
Frenchmen,  he  did  not  allow  the  voices  of  the  striving 
world  to  distract  him."  Acton  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  work  of  Niebuhr  and  of  Ranke,  and  he  is  able  to 
show  an  impartiality  that  is  surprising  to  men  whose 
views  are  totally  opposed  to  his  own.  And  yet  it  is  not 
surprising  in  the  man  who,  in  his  Advice  to  Persons  about 
to  write  History,  wrote :  "  In  judging  men  and  things, 
ethics  go  before  dogma,  politics  or  nationality.  The 
ethics  of  history  cannot  be  denominational.  .  .  .  Put 
conscience  above  both  system  and  success.  .  .  .  History 
provides  neither  compensation  for  suffering  nor  penalties 
for  wrong." 

The  review  of  George  Eliot's  Life  is  a  striking  example 
of  Acton's  profound  interest  in  religion  and  ethics 
rather  than  in  literature  or  art.  It  is  George  Eliot  the 
moralist,  the  teacher,  whose  life  he  is  reviewing,  not 
George  Eliot  as  she  appeals  to  most  of  us,  the  artist  creator. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  inadequate  essay  on  a  great 
novelist,  by  one  who,  from  temperament  and  training, 
was  incapable  of  doing  full  justice  to  a  woman  whose 
standpoint  of  life  was  in  so  many  ways  opposed  to  his 
own.  One  is  conscious,  in  reading  this  essay,  that  Acton's 
feeling  towards  George  Eliot  is  almost  that  of  pity,  and 
he  is  surely  a  little  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  her  relation 
to  George  Henry  Lewes  when  he  says :  "  What  she  really 
sacrificed  was  liberty  of  speech,  the  foremost  rank 
among  women  of  her  time,  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey."  Yet  he  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  her  work  : 
"  In  spite  of  all  that  is  omitted,  and  of  specific  differences 
regarding  the  solemn  questions  of  conscience,  humility 
and  death,  there  are  few  works  in  literature  whose 
influence  is  so  ennobling."  And  this  said  by  a  devout 
Catholic  of  one  whom  he  designated  an  Atheist !  One 
criticism  only  may  be  made  :  the  editors  would  perhaps 
have  been  well  advised  had  they  omitted  the  essays  on 
Buckle's  Thesis  and  Method  and  Philosophy  of  History. 
Many  years  ago,  Froude,  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  the 
Science  of  History,  disposed  of  Buckle's  scientific  theory 
of  history  when  he  wrote  that :  "  A  science  of  history,  if 
it  is  more  than  a  misleading  name,  implies  that  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  holds  in  human  things 
as  completely  as  in  all  others,  that  the  origin  of  human 
actions  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  mysterious  properties 
of  the  mind,  but  in  influences  which  are  palpable  and 


ponderable."  It  seems  somewhat  like  flogging  the 
proverbial  dead  horse  for  Lord  Acton  to  expend  all  the 
weight  of  his  mighty  artillery  in  crushing  a  theory  which 
few  people  have  ever  believed.  Still,  apart  from  the 
castigation  of  the  historian,  these  two  essays  contain 
much  that  is  well  worth  reading  on  the  meaning  of 
history,  on  philosophy,  on  individuality. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  abridged  volume  of  the 
essays  of  Lord  Acton,  containing,  among  other  things, 
the  interesting  introduction  to  the  History  of  Liberty, 
the  valuable  Letter  to  Creighton  and  the  Appendix,  will 
be  published  at  a  lower  price  so  that  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  may  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  stimulating  minds  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

F.  B.  L. 


Minor  Notices 

Graduated  French  Exercises  and  Questionnaires  on  Accidence 

and  Syntax  from  the  Earliest  Stages  up  to  the  Subjunctive 

Mood.     By  F.  E.  Robeson,  M.A.     With  a  Preface  by 

the  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  B.D.     xvi    +    385  pp. 

(London  :    Rivingtons.     1908.) 

Amongst   the   innumerable   books   of   French   exercises 

this  new  one  has  come  to  fight  for  a  place,  and  for  the 

struggle   for   existence   is   not   at   all   ill-equipped.      It   is 

written  by  an  assistant  at  Eton  College  who  knows  what 

is  needed  and  for  four  years  the  exercises  have  been  used 

and  criticised  by  colleagues  anxious  to  find  exercises  that 

are  really  useful.     Emerging  now  from  this  ordeal  these 

exercises  bid  for  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  wider 

world  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial. 

La    Jalousie    du    BarbouilU    and     Le    Medecin    Volant ; 

L'Etourdie,  ou  Les  Contretemps ;  Depit  Amoureux  and 

Sganarelle,ou  LeCocu  Imaginaire.     By  J.  B.  Poquelin 

Moliere.     Each   with   a   Preface,    Glossary   and   other 

features     by     Frederic     Spencer.       Four    Volumes. 

(London  :    J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.     15.  6d.  each.) 

Most  publishers   pay  more  attention  now  than  formerly 

to  the  appearance  of  their  books,   but  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent, 

throughout  his  career  as  a  publisher,  has  managed  to  send 

out  volume  after  volume  bearing  the  stamp  alike  of  good 

taste  and  of  individuality.     These  volumes,  which  belong 

to  the  "  Temple  Moliere,"  with  their  neat  format,  etched 

frontispieces,     specially    designed    title-pages    printed    in 

black  and  red,  clear  type  and  dainty  book-mark,  will  be 

very  welcome  both  to  admirers  of  Moliere  and  to  lovers  of 

beautiful  books  ;    and  they  will  find  that  not  only  have 

externals  been  cared  for,  but  that  the  works  of  Moliere 

are  being  issued  under  capable  editorship  with  interesting 

and  informative  prefaces,  glossaries,  notes  and  appendices. 

As  companions  at  the  theatre  when  Moliere's  plays  occupy 

the  stage  it  would  be  impossible  to  design  anything  better 

than  these  compact  little  volumes.  g    * 

The  Mostellaria  of  Plaulus.     By  E.  A.  Sonnenschien,  D.Litt. 

Second  Edition,      viii  +    176  pp.      (Clarendon  Press. 

4s.  6d.) 
This,  the  second  edition  of  the  Mostellaria,  has  been,  after 
twenty-two  years,  entirely  recast  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
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touch  with  the  results  of  Plautine  criticism  in  recent  years. 
The  student  will  find  here  all  that  is  essential  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  play  as  literature  or  for  the  study  of  Plautine 
accidence  and  syntax.  Indeed,  if  he  wishes  to  commence 
the  reading  of  Plautus  it  is  an  edition  like  this  he  should 
choose,  for  he  will  have  little  to  unlearn  and  will  obtain 
a  thoroughly  scientific  knowledge  of  his  author.  Metre 
and  prosody  and  textual  criticism  are  all  treated  equally 
well  and  this  edition  of  the  "  Ghost  Story  "  should  provide 
interest  and  amusement  to  many  a  sixth-form  boy.  It 
would  be  possible  to  give  abundant  references  to  prove  the 
excellence  of  the  notes,  but  a  few  must  suffice.  On  11.  17, 
261,  654  we  have  notes  on  Plautus'  use  of  the  present  for 
the  future ;  on  1.  48  useful  distinctions  of  the  use  of  two 
such  common  words  as  fungor  and  fortuna  ;  on  palibu- 
latum  (1.  56)  a  note  on  Roman  treatment  of  slaves  deserves 
attention.  The  student  should  observe  the  notes  on  eccum 
(1.  83),  the  sequence  of  tenses  (1.  89),  the  enclisis  of  dum 
(1.  120),  the  abl.  forms  postea  (1.  141),  dependent  questions 
(with  indie,  and  subjunc.)  (1.  149),  the  interrogative  use  of 
quin  with  imperative  (1.  172),  with  indie,  and  subjunc. 
(11.  343,  614),  the  derivation  of  forms  like  negassim  from 
m'gans  sim  (1.  212),  adeo  (1.  280),  vel  (1.  299),  indignant 
questions  (1.  301),  so-called  deliberative  questions  (1.  371), 
the  asseverative  enclitic  -ne  (1.  509),  the  asseverative  use 
of  enim  (11.  551  and  828),  the  "  vulgar  "  use  of  atque  (1.  1050), 
the  date  of  the  Greek  original  (11.  775,  11 49).  The  book 
is  made  more  useful  by  being  interleaved. 

Practical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  By  Frank  Castle, 
M.I.M.E.,  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.) 
Mr.  Castle  knows  how  necessary  with  students  in  technical 
institutes  is  revision  of  the  elementary  rules.  He  provides 
this  with  an  advance  to  the  use  of  rulers,  metric  and  other, 
and  decimals.  Areas  and  volumes,  a  limited  amount  of 
monetary  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  angular  measure- 
ment follow.  Logarithms,  their  easy  theory  and  complete 
use,  form  the  feature  of  the  book.  Tables  of  weights  and 
measures  are  as  few  as  possible  and  are  supplemented  by 
conversion  tables,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  expression  of 
British  in  metric  measures  and  vice  versa.  A  complete 
and  useful  book  is  the  result.  One  useful  fact  is  often 
omitted  from  books  of  this  class — the  number  of  fluid 
ounces  in  a  pint.     The  fluid  ounce  is  still  in  use. 

University     Tutorial     Series :       The     New     Matriculation 

Chemistry.     By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer 

on  Chemistry  at  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

Fourth  Edition.     (W.  B.  Clive.     5s.  6d.) 

This   book  is   already   well   known.     The   introductory 

course  has  been  rewritten  and  now  seems  to  be  as  complete 

as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.     An  extra  half-page  on  the 

chemical    composition    of    proteids    would    give  just    the 

minimum  of  information  that  would  complete  the  section 

on  foods. 

Elementary   Applied   Mechanics    (Statics).     By   Alexander 

Sherwell,  B.Sc,  C.E.,  Principal  of  Greenock  Technical 

School  and   Watt  Memorial   Engineering  and   Naval 

College,  Greenock.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     3s.) 

This  book  opens  with  elementary  notions  of  force  and 

work,  but  soon  passes  from  the  general  theory  of  machines 

to  a  study  of  the  working  parts  of  engines  used  in  the 


workshops,  transmission  of  power,  stresses  and  strains  of 
structures  and  shafts.  It  will  be  used  by  working  engineers 
who  are  learning  their  business  thoroughly. 

Graphs   applied  to   Arithmetic,    Mensuration    and    Statics. 

By   G.   C.   Turner,    B.Sc.     Lecturer   on  Mathematics 

and  Mechanics  at  the  Goldsmiths'  College,  New  Cross. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.     6s.) 

This  is  an  advanced  book,  which  will  be  full  enough  for 

most  students  who  aim  at  military,  naval  or  civil  engineering. 

Its   aim   is   constructional,  but    "  the   student   is   strongly 

urged  not  to  confine  himself  to  graphical  methods  only," 

but  to  bring  to  his  aid  any  mathematical   knowledge  he 

possesses.     This  is  sound  advice.     Graphs  give  approximate 

ideas.     Careful    calculation    will    give    the    exact   results. 

There  is  much  interesting  work  on  frameworks,  friction, 

stresses    and    work.     The    diagrams    are    good    and    the 

explanations  clear. 

Examples   in   Elementary   Mechanics,   Practical,    Graphical 

and   Theoretical.     By  W.   J.   Dobbs,   M.A.     (Methuen 

and  Co.     5s.) 

These  examples  in  statics  and  dynamics  are  intended  for 

schools  and  technical  institutes,  army  and  navy  candidates, 

students  of  engineering  and  university  students.      They 

follow  the  latest  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  mechanics.     So 

far  as  can  be  judged  by  a  short  test  the  book  will  be  useful 

to   every    class    of   student.     The    different   sections    are 

prefaced   by   short   general   discussions   of   the   principles 

involved  and  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used. 

Elementary  Statics.  By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham  College.  Rivingtons. 
4s.  6d.) 
In  Mr.  Borchardt's  book  the  fundamental  notions  are 
derived  from  laboratory  repetitions  of  historical  experiments, 
from  which  the  parallelogram  of  forces  also  is  derived. 
The  experimental  method  is  extended  to  machines.  Those 
who  have  no  apparatus  may  use  series  of  observations 
here  noted.  In  each  case  friction,  no  longer  a  bugbear, 
may  be  eliminated  and  the  usual  simple  laws  of  statics 
deduced.  Theory  is  gradually  introduced  on  these  bases 
until  a  very  interesting  book  is  produced,  quite  up  to  the 
standard  required  for  senior  classes  doing  scholarship  work. 
Good  use  is  made  of  the  principle  of  work.  The  efficiency 
of  machines  is  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
recorded  experiments.  There  is  an  interesting  section  on 
frameworks  with  Bow's  notation.  The  examples  are 
everywhere  full  and  varied  and  are  supplemented  by  a 
good  series  of  test-papers.  The  section  on  virtual  work 
is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  text-book  where  such  a  section  is  adequate. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  a  free  use  should  not  be  made 
of  the  idea  of  potential  of  systems  under  gravity. 

A  Complete  Arithmetic.     By  M.  Eastwood,  B.Sc,  formerly 
Lecturer  in  Education  in  the  University  of  Liverpool ; 
and  J.  Lightfoot,  D.Sc,  M.A. 
The  authors  combine  the  new  and  the  old.     They  recog- 
nise decimal  fractions  as  an  extension  of  ordinary  notation 
and  use  short  methods,  approximations  and  graphs.     At 
the  same  time  they  claim  a  cultured  value  for  arithmetic. 
Hence  the  problems  are  varied  and  include  a  good  many 
variants  of  old  types.     Algebraical  results  are  frequently 
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quoted  with  or  without  proof.  This  is  likely  to  mislead 
a  persistent  student,  who  will  not  easily  see,  on  p.  177,  that 
Fermat's  theorem  "  follows "  certain  statements  about 
prime  factors. 

Modern  Arithmetic.  With  Graphical  and  Practical  Exercises. 
By  H.  Sidney  Jones,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Cheltenham 
Grammar  School.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  Parts  I.  and 
II.  2S.  6d.  each.) 
Mr.  Jones  has  produced  an  entirely  modern  text-book. 
Notation  is  used  to  teach  the  place  value  of  figures.  This, 
after  a  consideration  of  the  metric  system,  leads  straight 
on  to  decimals.  Vulgar  fractions  come  later  and  are 
reasonable  in  their  difficulties,  long  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M. 
sums  being  banished  in  favour  of  factors,  and  numerous 
diagrams  being  given.  Statistics  are  freely  given  through- 
out and  give  an  interest  to  the  work  from  simple  addition 
and  averages  onwards.  Incidentally  they  give  the  pupil 
a  general  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
will  add  to  his  general  knowledge.  Areas  and  volumes 
are  very  fully  treated  and  some  of  the  methods  are  very 
ingenious,  as,  for  instance,  the  practical  way  of  deducing 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  Equation  of  payments 
is  retained,  but  otherwise  the  old  "rules  "  appear  as  develop- 
ments of  the  idea  of  proportion.  Interest  and  stocks  give 
an  opportunity  of  noting  commercial  methods  and  studying 
current  rates  and  prices.  Logarithms,  used  for  compound 
interest,  give  occasion  for  a  lesson  on  the  slide  rule.  There 
are  none  of  the  ancient  made-up  problems,  but  their  place 
is  taken  everywhere  by  shrewd  questions  that  require 
considerable  thought.  Revision  exercises  and  examina- 
tion papers  are  unusually  numerous  and  well  arranged. 
Altogether  this  is  a  most  promising  new  book. 

A  School  Arithmetic.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H. 
Stevens,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  45.  6d. ;  or  in 
two  parts,  2S.  6d. ;  or  without  answers,  3s.  6d.  and  2s.) 
A  new  text-book  by  such  masters  of  the  craft  is  sure  to 
be  good.  As  it  will  be  largely  used  in  the  great  public 
schools  it  is  fairly  conservative  in  plan.  For  instance, 
vulgar  fractions  precede  decimals  and  interest,  discount 
and  stocks  keep  their  old  position  of  importance.  New 
features  are  the  use  from  the  first  of  decimal  weights  and 
measures  with  the  ordinary  commonly  used  tables ;  a 
free  use  of  algebraic  notation  where  it  will  shorten  work 
and  in  the  section  on  graphs  ;  graphical  methods  in  solving 
problems  in  compound  interest  and  in  the  treatment  of 
statistics.  Cube  root  is  omitted  except  factorially.  Con- 
tinued fractions  are  retained  for  examination  purposes. 
Areas  and  volumes  receive  careful  attention.  This  book 
is  not  for  beginners  and  so  the  first  four  rules  are  merely 
revised.  There  is  a  good  section  on  the  easy  theory  and 
the  practice  of  logarithms.  There  is  the  usual  abundance 
of  good  examples  and  revision  exercises. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.     By  Charles  A.  McMurray, 

Ph.D.     (New   York :    The   Macmillan   Co.     London  : 

Macmillan  and  Co.     3s.   nett.) 

Books  on  the  "  theory  "  and  method  of  teaching  are  too 

often  far  removed  from  the  ways  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Mr.   McMurray  speaks  evidently   from  the  class-room,   in 

the  light  of  modern  days  and  their  new  needs.     He  is 

modern.     He  would  leave  out  all  antiquated  tables  and 

"  rules."     He  gives  a  full  page  of  such  needless  things. 


His  arithmetic  is  a  constant  revision  of  principles  with 
a  daily  new  expansion  towards  fresh  ideas  and  experience. 
This  experience  includes  excursions  into  the  concurrent 
studies  of  physics,  geography  and  history.  Statistics, 
such  as  yearly  budgets,  the  finance  of  canals  and  railroads, 
give  an  interest  to  the  class-work,  also  vivid  useful  life 
experience.  The  good  text-book,  however,  is  not  to  be 
banished,  as  it  is  usually  better  than  a  scheme  evolved  by 
the  average  teacher,  but  it  is  not  to  be  blindly  followed. 
The  same  moderate  view  is  held  about  problems.  They 
are  stimulating  and  therefore  are  of  use,  but  they  need 
not  be  too  far-fetched.  An  hour  or  two  in  Mr.  McMurray's 
company  will  be  well  spent  and  pleasantly. 

Virgil.  Translated  by  John  Jackson.  (Clarendon  Press. 
35.  6d.  nett.) 
The  excellence  of  this  series  of  translations  is  well  known, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  its  fame  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  inclusion  of  this  volume.  Detailed  criticism  of  a 
book  of  this  kind  is  only  possible  after  a  long  and  close 
acquaintance,  so  we  shall  attempt  none  ;  but  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  rendering  of  certain  well-known 
passages,  selected  more  or  less  at  random,  the  translator 
seems  to  have  caught,  in  no  small  measure,  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  This  means  rather  archaic  language  and 
a  certain  tendency  to  phrase-coining,  which  seems  likely 
to  appeal  less  to  the  student  who  knows  no  Latin  than  to 
the  man  who  does  ;  for  the  English  version  (to  us  at  least) 
recalls  Virgil's  word-tricks  in  a  quite  remarkable  way? 
The  book  includes  the  Eclogues  and  Georgia  as  well  as 
the  JEneid. 

The  Druidess.     By  Florence  Gay.     (Ouseley.     2s.  6d.) 

Stories  with  a  historical  setting  are,  thank  goodness, 
common  enough  nowadays,  but  this  little  book  deals  with 
a  period  which  is  too  often  neglected.  So  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  it  is  the  only  tale  relating  to  this  highly 
romantic  era  in  our  nation's  story  which  has  appeared. 
English  history,  too  often  supposed  to  begin  in  1066,  is 
here  taken  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  we  are  given  a 
stirring  picture  of  the  strivings  of  Saxons,  Picts,  Celts  and 
Kymry  for  the  possession  of  our  native  land.  It  is  told 
in  taking  style,  and  ought  to  prove  acceptable  to  all  young 
people,  for  whom  it  will  make  a  very  suitable  prize  book. 

Stories  from   Don   Quixote.     By   H.   L.    Haved.     Told  by 

the  Northmen.     By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.     (Harrap 

and  Co.     Illustrated,     is.  6d.  each.) 

These  are  just  the  sort  of  books  that  children  ought  to 

rejoice  in.     The  stories  are  freshly  told  and  some  of  the 

illustrations,  especially  those  in  Miss  Buxton's  book,  are 

delightful.     Their  small  price  is  remarkable  ;    it  will  no 

doubt  lead  to  their  being  very  widely  read. 

Complete  Drawing  Course.  Part  II.  By  T.  H.  Morris. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  5$.  nett.) 
This  is  Part  II.  of  a  drawing  course  suitable  for  children 
above  the  ages  of  nine  or  ten.  The  aim  is  to  encourage 
observation  by  teaching  the  pupils  to  draw  mainly  from 
the  object  itself  ;  and,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Morris,  the  whole  scheme  is  both  ad- 
mirably planned  and  conceived.  There  are  three  sections. 
Section  I.  deals  with  the  drawing  of  natural  forms  and 
their  application  to  pattern  and  design.     Section  II.  deals 
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with  the  freehand  drawing  of  models  and  common  objects, 
showing  the  close  connection  between  the  forms  of  many 
of  the  common  objects  and  the  various  models.  Section 
III.  deals  with  technical  and  geometrical  drawing  and  their 
applications.  The  whole  of  these  sections  are  exhaus- 
tively dealt  with ;  the  many  plates  are  well  produced 
and  the  letterpress  gives  concise  instructions  as  to  how 
the  scheme  should  be  carried  out.  There  is  an  error  on 
page  37,  Fig.  45,  which  the  author  has  pointed  out  on 
p.  13  as  one  to  be  avoided.  Teachers  requiring  a  really 
excellent  guide  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  book. 

Nature  Study  and  Brush  Drawing.  By  W.  Francis  Rankins. 
(Cassell  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 
This  is  a  most  suggestive  and  useful  handbook  for  the 
busy  teacher.  Whilst  the  brush  drawing  is  auxiliary  to 
the  nature  study,  the  plates  (white  on  black  ground)  are 
exceedingly  well  done.  The  various  phenomena  are 
introduced  in  proper  sequence  and  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  proceeds  on  heuristic  lines.  The  author,  who  is 
a  well-known  authority  on  nature  study,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  his  attempt  to  correlate  the  two  subjects. 

Design  for  Schools.  A  Handbook  for  Teachers.  By  Charles 
Holland.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     6s.) 

This  is  an  attempt  to  organise  and  illustrate  a  course 
of  elementary  design  based  on  brush  drawing  and  correlated 
to  nature  study  suitable  for  use  in  the  upper  standards 
of  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schools.  The 
lessons  are  so  arranged  that  the  plants  required  are  season- 
able at  the  time  when  they  are  given.  After  the  drawing 
has  been  done  from  the  actual  plant  it  is  used  us  a  basis 
for  design.  The  plan  is  excellent.  Many  of  the  designs 
here  given  are,  however,  rather  too  elaborate  for  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  "  beautiful  "  is  more  often  obtained 
by  simplicity.  This  book  should,  however,  find  a  place 
on  every  art  teacher's  shelf,  as  the  scheme  is  well  thought 
out  and  contains  many  good  suggestions. 

A  Theory  of  Pure  Design.  By  Denman  W.  Ross,  Ph.D. 
(Archibald  Constable  and  Co.     10s.   6d.) 

This  is  a  treatise  on  harmony,  balance  and  rhythm,  and 
is  an  attempt  to  define,  classify  and  explain  the  various 
phenomena  of  design.  Art  has  been  regarded  as  the  one 
activity  of  man  which  has  no  scientific  basis,  but  this  work 
is  certainly  a  contribution  to  science  rather  than  art. 
The  chapter  on  tones  and  tone-relations  is  exceptionally 
good.  The  book  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  from  a  different  standpoint  to  that 
usually  taken. 

French  Historical  Reader.  By  H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  With  Composition  Supplement,  viii  + 
203  pp.     (London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.     1908.     is.) 

In  this  attractive  lesson-book  the  pupil  will  have 
practice  in  reading  French  and  he  will  learn  in  the  by-going 
the  history  of  the  French  people.  Upon  the  subject- 
matter,  too,  the  intelligent  teacher  will  be  able  to  found 
many  a  lesson  of  his  own.  Notes,  a  vocabulary  and 
composition  supplement  have  been  included,  together 
with  many  illustrations ;  and  the  book  has  been  printed 
at  the  Chiswick  Press. 


A  French  Grammar.     With  Exercises  and  Supplementary 
Reading.     For   Schools   and   Colleges.     By   Hugo   P. 
Thieme  and  John  R.  Effinger.     viii  +   411  pp.     (New 
York :   The   Macmillan   Company.     1908.     6s.   6d.) 
Without  covering  the  whole  field  of  French  grammar  the 
authors,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  presented  to 
the  pupils  what  is  essential  and  useful  and  such  a  foundation 
as  they  can  continue  to  build  upon  if  after  leaving  school 
they  still  pursue  this  study.     What  is  given  is  given  clearly, 
and  not  the  least  virtue  of  the  book  is  its  excellent  print 
in  strong  contrast  to  some  sight-destroying  grammars  that 
are   upon   the   market.     The   standard   phonetic  symbols 
have  been  adopted,  the  exercises  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing, and  provision  has  been  made  for  conversation  drill. 
Altogether  it  is  a  book  of  many  useful  features. 

Chansons  Choisies  de  Biranger.  Edited  by  Jean  Edmond 
Mansion,  B.-es-L.  lvi  +  264  pp.  (Oxford  :  The 
Clarendon  Press.  1908.  3s.  6d.  nett.) 
Still  continuing  its  additions  to  the  Oxford  Higher 
French  Series,  edited  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  the  Oxford 
University  Press  has  just  included  this  volume  of  songs 
from  Beranger.  The  songs  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  so  as  to  indicate  the  complete  range  of  Beranger's 
genius  and  so  as  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon 
the  period  in  which  the  poet  lived.  The  selection,  however, 
is  only  one  part  of  this  excellent  book.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  poet,  a  painstaking  account  of  his  life,  an  exhaustive 
series  of  notes  and  a  bibliography.  The  whole  forms  a 
book  for  students  of  great  value,  presented  in  a  very 
pleasing  form. 

Woodwork  for  Schools  on  Scientific  Lines.     A  Course  for 

Class-work  or  Private  Study.      By  J.T.  Baily  and  S. 

Pollitt.     In  three  parts,  gd.  each ;  or  in  one  volume, 

2s.     (London  :    John  Murray.) 

The    authors    of    Woodwork    for    Schools    have    worked 

together  on  scientific  and  pedagogical  lines,  and  the  result 

is  a  practical  course  of  hand-work,  which  also  embodies  a 

successful  attempt  at  correlation  with  other  branches  of 

school-work. 

We  must  take  exception  to  a  part  of  the  preface,  which 
would  gain  by  revision  in  another  edition.  It  is  this  :  "  If 
manual  training  is  to  take  its  proper  place  among  the  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  it  must  be  taught  by 
methods,"  &c.  Now,  manual  training  is  considered  by 
most  educationists  not  as  a  subject  but  as  a  method  ;  and 
this  small  distinction  implies  a  great  difference.  To  give 
scope  to  manual  training  as  a  method  is  really  what  the 
book  under  notice  endeavours  to  do,  and  in  an  earnest  and 
thorough  way  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  believe  that  its  popu- 
larity will  induce  both  the  authors  and  publisher  to  go, 
in  the  near  future,  much  further  still. 

Woodwork  for  Schools  comprises  a  course  of  sixty  lessons, 
based  upon  sixty  well-graded  models,  similar  to,  but 
certainly  not  inferior  to,  those  in  other  woodwork  schemes. 
Side  by  side  with  these  models  are  graded  sixty  scientific 
problems  arising  out  of  the  study  of  physics.  The  lessons 
are  not  intended  to  occupy  one  school  session  only,  but 
will  in  most  cases  extend  beyond  that.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that,  besides  objects  of  general  utility  and  of 
scientific  interest,  the  course  includes  several  toys.  A 
course  which  takes  no  account  of  child  nature  stands  self- 
condemned.     In    each   lesson    is   included    the    necessary 
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drawings,  notes  on  the  bench-work,  and  questions  springing 
from  the  work  in  hand.  These  questions  will  prove  as 
valuable  for  correlated  work  in  the  class-room  as  the 
scientific  models  for  use  in  the  laboratory.  Art  work  is 
not  much  dwelt  on,  but  some  suggestive  hints  and  sketches 
are  given  as  to  the  decorative  treatment  of  models.  A 
good  feature  also  is  the  "  blank  "  models  on  which  the 
pupils'  own  individualities  may  make  their  impress. 

The  book  is  of  a  handy  size,  serviceably  bound,  and  its 
150  pages  contain  a  large  number  of  admirably  clear  draw- 
ings. To  the  universal  acceptance  of  manual  training  as 
the  supreme  method  this  book  brings  us  nearer  by  a  big 
step,  and  if  it  meets  with  the  success  which  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  publisher  may  be  encouraged  to  take  many 
more  steps  for  the  accelerated  advancement  of  manual 
training. 

The  Class-room  Atlas.     By  E.  F.  Elton.     (W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston,  Ltd.     Price  5s.  nett.) 

This  is  an  excellent  atlas.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
meant  for  teaching  purposes  and  not  for  reference  ;  we  are 
accordingly  spared  the  huge  mass  of  names  which  makes 
geography  so  confusing  to  young  learners.  It  includes, 
besides  the  usual  plates,  classical  and  Biblical  maps  such 
as  will  be  useful  to  the  upper  classes  in  a  public  school. 
All  the  details  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  that  the  now  popular  contouring  is  adopted 
in  the  physical  maps  instead  of  the  old  method  of  depicting 
mountain  ranges  (and  nothing  else).  A  useful  feature  is 
a  special  index  to  parts  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  the 
list  of  references  at  the  end  seems  thoroughly  complete. 
Altogether  it  makes  a  handsome  volume  and  should  be 
widely  used. 

Classical    Learning    in     Ireland.     By     Justice    Madden. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 

This  little  book  consists  chiefly  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Judge  Madden  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
Classical  Society  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  includes 
some  very  interesting  history,  not  the  least  important  item  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  Classical  learning  (as  represented  by 
the  use  of  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  educated  speech)  existed 
in  Ireland  long  before  the  Renaissance.  The  monastic 
schools  attracted  students  from  all  over  Europe,  and  Ireland 
supplied  to  the  Western  civilisation  much  the  same  stimulus 
as  Athens  did  to  Rome  ;  strangely  enough,  it  is  to  Celtic 
Ireland  that  we  have  to  look  for  this  inspiration,  and  not 
(as  some  might  expect)  to  the  English  pale.  The  ineffectual 
struggles  to  re-establish  this  eminence  by  the  foundation 
of  a  national  university  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  are  graphi- 
cally described,  and  the  interesting  story  is  brought  down 
practically  to  the  present  day.  Students  of  the  history  of 
classical  teaching  will  be  delighted  with  this  able  lecture, 
and  the  appendices  will  help  effectually  in  driving  home 
the  points  which  the  author  makes  in  the  course  of  it. 

Domestic    Animals.     (Wall-sheets.)     The     Cow     and     the 
Horse.     (Macmillan.     3s.) 

These  are  excellent  reproductions  of  real  animals, 
designed  to  take  their  place  on  the  school-room  walls. 
They  mark  a  distinct  advance  on  former  pictures  of  this 
type  and  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
Suitable  frames  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  at 
a^small  price. 


The  Attica  of  Pausanias.     Edited  by  Mitchell  Carroll,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.     (Ginn  and  Co.     75.  6d.) 
This  is  an  elaborate  edition  of  the  first  Book  of  Pausanias 
and   is   intended    to   quicken   an   interest   in   archaeology. 
Consequently    the    notes    are    mainly    archaeological,    not 
grammatical.     The    book  is  wonderfully  complete  ;    there 
is  a  full    introduction,"  five  appendices  and   twelve  topo- 
graphical excursuses  illustrated  with  carefully  drawn  plans  : 
but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  plan  of  Athens  or  map  of 
Attica.     Pausanias'  style  is  too  ugly  to  allow  of  his  being 
popular  with  any  but  those  whose  interest  in  archaeology 
is  exceptionally  keen. 

Browning's  Strafford.  Edited  by  Hereford  B.  George, 
Fellow  of  New  College.     (Clarendon  Press.     2s.) 

Strafford  is  a  drama  which  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and 
historical  interest  well  deserves  to  be  read  in  schools. 
Mr.  George  has  written  an  excellent  introduction,  partly 
historical,  partly  critical.  The  inevitable  notes  are  in  this 
case  commendably  brief. 

The  Spectator.  Essays  1-50.  Edited  by  John  Morrison, 
M.A.,  D.D.     (Macmillan.     25.  6d.) 

Annotated  editions  of  the  Spectator  have  been  numerous 
of  late.  The  raison  d'ltre  of  the  present  edition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  within  its  limits  it  is  not  a  selection,  but  a  con- 
tinuous series,  comprising  the  first  fifty  essays — the  ex- 
clusive work  of  Addison  and  Steele.  We  wish  the  original 
advertisements  were  included.  The  book  is  well  done, 
but  the  print,  except  in  the  introduction,  is  too  small. 

Good  Stories  for  Boys. 

Humphrey  Bold.  By  Herbert  Strang.  6s.  The  Lost 
Column.  By  C.  Gilson.  6s.  The  Good  Sword  Bel- 
garde.  By  A.  C.  Curtis.  5s.  The  Bending  of  a  Twig. 
By  Desmond  Coke.  5s.  Herbert  Strang's  Annual. 
5s.  nett.     (Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  two  authors  who  conceal  their  identity  under  the 
nom  de  guerre' 'of  Herbert  Strang  continue  to  win  favour  as 
writers  of  stories  for  boys.  Humphrey  Bold  is  a  tale  of 
naval  adventure  such  as  appeals  to  young  fellows  of  the 
age  of  sixteen,  who  are  so  prone  to  fall  victims  to  the  call  of 
the  sea.  It  is  all  fighting  and  escapes  and  heroism,  and 
its  historical  setting  is  good.  The  Lost  Column  is  a  story 
of  more  recent  days.  It  deals  with  the  siege  of  Tien-Tsin 
and  Admiral  Seymour's  attempt  to  relieve  the  Pekin 
Legations,  and  relates  many  thrilling  incidents  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion.  The  Good  Sword  Belgarde  takes  us  back 
to  mediaeval  England ;  it  depicts  the  condition  of  the 
country  under  King  John,  and  tells  of  the  struggles  round 
Dover  on  land  and  sea  against  the  assaults  of  the  French. 
The  Bending  of  a  Twig  has  been  noticed  at  length  before  in 
these  pages  :  it  is  now  partly  re-written,  and  the  fact  that 
these  alterations  were  called  for  only  shows  its  popularity. 
A  bad  book  about  Shrewsbury  would  have  attracted  no 
notice  :  this  one  has  had  to  be  revised  and  extended  so  as 
to  be  more  truly  characteristic  of  the  place.  It  is  a  great 
compliment,  in  our  opinion,  that  such  a  demand  should 
have  been  made.  Herbert  Strang's  Annual  is  a  feast  of 
good  things  for  a  school -boy.  All  these  books  are  excellently 
got  up  and  the  coloured  illustrations^are  of  a  very  taking 
kind. 
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Books  Received 

The  St.  George's,  Windsor,  Series  of  Plays.  By  F. 
Maynard  Bridge.  6d.  nett  each.  The  Pride  of 
Bergenbond  ;  The  Pirate  of  Panora  ;  The  Iron  Band  ; 
Many  Happy  Returns ;  The  Baron's  Holiday ;  Doria's 
Birthday. 

Practical  Geography.  Part  I.  By  J.  F.  Unstead,  M.A. 
120  pages.     Clarendon  Press,     is.  6d. 

The  Oxford  Hymn  Book,  xiv  +  922  pages.  Clarendon 
Press.     Music  Edition.     3s.  6d.  nett. 

Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  1852-1882.  By  Matthew 
Arnold.  New  edition  by  F.  S.  Marvin,  M.A.  xxviii  + 
396  pages.     H.M.  Stationery  Office,     is. 

A  Dramatisation  of  Longfellow' s  Song  of  Hiawatha.  By 
Florence  Holbrook.    56  pages.    Illustrations.    Harrap.     is. 

Told  by  the  Northmen.  Stories  from  the  Eddas  and 
Sagas.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  xviii  +  246  pages. 
Illustrations.     Harrap.     is.6d. 

Stories  from  Don  Quixote.  Re-told  by  H.  L.  Havell,  B.A. 
xx  -f-  232  pages.  16  Illustrations  by  E.Marriott.  Harrap. 
is.  6d. 

The  Analysis  of  Inanimate  Form  or  Object  Drawing.  By 
G.  H.  Aurousseau.  24  pages.  Angus  and  Robertson, 
Sydney. 

Science  in  Modern  Life.  Prepared  under  the  editorship 
of  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Vol.1.  (To  be  completed 
in  six  vols.      6s.  nett.  each.)    The  Gresham  Publishing  Co. 

British  Mosses.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
G.C.B.  viii  +  72  pages.  Illustrations.  Witherby  and 
Co.     is.  6d.  nett. 

Poetry  for  Upper  Classes.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
E.  A.  Helps.     352  pages.     Bell.     is.  6d.  nett. 

Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry  for  Schools.  By  H. 
Armitstead,  B.Sc.  xiv  +  264  pages.  Diagrams.  Long- 
mans.    2s.  6d. 

Esperanto  Self-taught.  By  W.  W.  Mann.  128  pages. 
Marlborough.     Wrapper,  is.  ;   Cloth,  is.  6d. 

French  Pronunciation  made  Easy.  By  M.  H.  Hebert. 
Fourth  edition.     48  pages.     Marlborough. 

Essays  Biographical  and  Chemical.  By  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  K.C.B.  viii  +  248  pages.  Constable,  ys.  6d. 
nett. 

William  Haig  Brown  of  Charterhouse.  By  some  of  his 
Pupils  and  edited  by  Harold  E.  Haig  Brown,  viii  +  220 
pages.     Frontispiece.        Macmillan.     js.  6d.  nett. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  :  Riehl's  Burg  Neideck. 
Edited  by  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  is.  6d.  Tamayo  y  Baus'  Lo 
Posilivo.  Edited  by  P.  Harry  and  A.  de  Salvio.  is.  6d. 
Gutierrez's  El  Trovador.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Vaughan,  Ph.D. 
is.  6d.  Spanish  Composition.  By  A.  Remy.  is.  6d. 
Alltcigliches.     By  M.  B.  Lambert.     2s.  6d. 

A  School  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Elizabeth 
Lee.     Vol.  III.     Pope  to  Burns.     240  pages.     Blackie.     2s. 

The  Round  World.  An  Elementary  Geography.  By  J. 
Fairgrieve,  M.A.     x  +  114  pages.    Maps.     Black,    is.  4d. 

How  lo  draw  a  Map.  By  J.  C.  Whittaker.  iv  +  28 
pages.     Longmans,     is. 

Time  Chart-Book  for  History.     McDougalls.      2d.  nett. 

Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants.  By  John  J.  Ward. 
xx  +  202  pages.     122  Illustrations.     Cassell.     6s. 

The  King's  English.  Abridged  for  School  use.  160 
pages.     Clarendon  Press,     is.  6d. 


Animals  at  Home.  By  W.  P.  Westell.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Marie  Corelli.  iv  +  240  pages.  Illustrations. 
Dent.     3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Latin.  By  F.  J.  Terry,  B.A.  viii  +  220 
pages.     Methuen.     2s. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bridge  Construction.  By 
M.  W.  Davies.  viii  +  594  pages.  Diagrams.  Macmillan. 
12s.  nett. 

The  Institutes  of  Gaius.  (Extracts.)  Translated  by  J.  G. 
Trapnell,  B.A.  vi  +  158  pages.  (New  Classical  Library.) 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
January  30,  1908. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  at  this  time  of  year 
to  pick  out  that  which  really  matters  from  the  scores 
of  teachers'  resolutions  which  almost  every  day 
brings  us.  We  have  so  many  "  associations  "  meet- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  the  impression  which  their 
debates  leave  on  our  mind  is  apt  to  be  confusing. 
All  are  evidently  in  deadly  earnest,  and  each  con- 
siders its  own  axe  the  proper  implement  to  grind. 
But  is  there  any  general  trend  of  thought  running 
through  them  all — any  general  tendency  towards 
a  common  end  ?  We  think  there  is.  Their  aim 
seems  to  lie  in  the  unity  of  the  teaching  profession, 
based  upon  State  control  and  State  support.  We 
find  the  Headmasters'  Association  appealing  for  an 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  teacher,  based  upon 
registration  and  proper  training,  and  combined  with 
adequate  salaries  and  superannuation  allowance. 
The  Assistant  Masters'  Association  goes  one  better 
by  actually  passing  a  benevolent  scheme  in  which 
the  State  is  to  play  the  part  of  fairy  godmother. 


Again,  in  the  Northern  Conference  at  Manchester, 
we  find  "  more  money  "  asked  for,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  uncertificated  teacher.  Even  the  debates 
upon  the  curriculum  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  State  must  teach  Latin  and  French  in  the 
elementary  school  ;  it  must  save  German  from 
extinction  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  so  on.  The 
State,  in  fact,  is  beginning  to  permeate  all  our 
educational  system.  The  tide  is  obviously  rising. 
How  long,  we  wonder,  will  the  public  schools,  as 
represented  by  the  less  progressive  spirits  in  the 
Headmasters'  Conference,  keep  their  heads  above 
water  ? 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  assistant  master's 
position  is  at  last  in  sight  of  improvement.  Dr. 
Upcott,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  I.A.H.M. 
meeting,  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  put 
this  question  first  of  those  which  need  attention. 
The  irony  of  warning  a  man,  whom  no  amount  of 
labour  can  ever  extricate  from  the  shadow  of  the 
workhouse,  against  becoming  "  a  mere  bureaucratic 
functionary  "  is  too  absurd,  because  he  knows  that 
if  he  only  had  the  luck  to  be  in  that  position  his 
future  would  at  any  rate  be  free  from  sordid  anxiety, 
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he  would  take  his  proper  social  position,  and  he 
might,  mirabile  dictu,  be  able  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  by  marrying  and  bringing  up  a  family.  We 
do  not  like  to  be  always  alluding  to  what  obtains 
in  Germany,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  secondary 
schoolmaster  there  is  ranked  as  the  equal  of  a  judge 
or  higher  Civil  Servant,  earns  the  same  salary,  and 
has  the  same  pension  to  look  forward  to  when  he 
retires.  He  is  not,  moreover,  subject  to  dismissal 
for  a  mere  whim,  but  can  obtain  transference  from 
an  uncongenial  atmosphere  without  blasting  his 
career.  Who  need  sneer  at  "  bureaucratic  function- 
aries "  after  that  ?  Perhaps  the  phrase  is  only 
intended  to  warn  head-masters .  But  do  not  let  us 
forget  that  in  the  happy  land  aforesaid  the  dividing- 
line  between  head  and  assistant  master,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  salary  and  status,  is  very  thin 
indeed  ;  and  that  they  work  together  harmoniously 
for  their  common  interest.  We  are  glad  to  think 
that  an  understanding  on  matters  of  policy  is 
fast  coming  into  being  between  our  heads  and 
assistants  ;  whether  an  equality  of  salaries  is  possible 
or  not,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  just  now. 

The  problem  of  how  to  establish  a  superannuation 
fund  for  schoolmasters  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks. 
Granted  that  in  every  case  a  master  will  contribute 
a  set  portion  of  his  income  to  the  fund,  it  must  be 
augmented  from  other  sources  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value.     From  whence  must  the  increment  come  ? 
The  A.M.A.  suggests  that  it  should  in  time  be  derived 
from  a  compulsory  levy  made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion upon  the  managers  of  all  recognised  schools, 
and  that  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
State.     A  practical  difficulty  at  once  arises  in  the 
many  cases  where  men  are  transferred  from  one 
area  to  another  :   some  local  authority  might  object 
to  spending  money  upon  men  who  leave  the  district 
and  go  elsewhere.     But  this  is  the  case  already  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  besides,  when  once  the 
scheme  is  established  the  local  charge  will  become 
more  or  less  constant  and  no  reference  need  be  made 
to  the  personality  of  the  contributing  teacher.     Any 
prospective  increase  in  the  rates,  however,  invariably 
scares   away   many   who    are  usually  sensible    on 
other  points,  so  we  are  not  at  all  confident  that  this 
solution  will  find  favour  with  the  world  at  large.    A 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  part  of  the  public 
money  paid  in  grants  should  be  earmarked  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  proposal  has  much  in  it  to  commend 
it  to  all  but  the  most  parsimonious,  because  it  would 


be  a  step  to  the  elevation  of  the  profession  and 
thereby  to  an  improvement  in  the  calibre  of  its 
members. 

The  increasing  cost  of  education  seems  likely 
to  lead  to  a  serious  situation  in  future.  New 
duties  are  constantly  being  laid  upon  education 
committees,  the  cost  of  which  has  to  be  borne 
locally  ;  we  may  instance  medical  inspection,  the 
feeding  of  necessitous  children,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools  as  examples  of  this. 
Organising  secretaries  complain  that  the  work 
imposed  on  their  offices  is  being  greatly  increased, 
and  that  they  are  not  only  obliged  to  carry  out  vast 
experiments  but  to  raise  the  money  for  them  also. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  plain  speaking  on  this 
point  at  the  Northern  Conference  at  Manchester, 
but  we  did  not  notice  that  any  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  propounded.  After  all,  few  people 
will  question  the  necessity  for  the  reforms  mentioned 
above,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  somehow :  and 
no  new  principle  is  involved  in  the  central  authority 
enforcing  its  rules  upon,  and  exacting  payment 
from,  its  subordinate  organisations.  We  question 
whether  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to  set  a 
definite  limit  to  the  percentage  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  whose  views  on  school  teaching 
must  always  command  attention,  has  again  been 
discussing  the  curriculum  in  the  daily  press,  and 
decides  regretfully  against  the  inclusion  of  Greek 
and  even  of  Latin  in  the  ideal  minimum  to  be 
required  of  the  average  boy.  We  cannot  say  that 
his  arguments  convince  us.  It  is  no  doubt  a  desir- 
able thing  that  all  boys  should  leave  school  with 
a  sound  knowledge  of  their  own  language  and  litera- 
ture, but  we  are  afraid  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  this  end  being  attained  by  a  course  of  study 
based  upon  our  standard  authors.  It  would  be 
easier  work  in  the  long  run  possibly  ;  but  our 
opinion,  based  upon  long  experience,  is  that  the 
most  lasting  results  which  boys  carry  away  from 
school  are,  first,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
hard  work ;  and  second,  the  recognition  that  it 
is  often  beneficial  to  be  obliged  to  do  something 
which  they  would  rather  not.  We  contend  that 
their  stock-in-trade  of  learning  is  a  minor  detail  com- 
pared with  these  two  lessons.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  write  about  creating  a  taste  for  good 
literature,  but  again  our  experience  teaches  us  that 
it  is  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  can  arouse  the 
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desired  enthusiasm.  Now  Latin  (we  must  ask 
indulgence  for  repeating  this  well-worn  argument, 
but  apparently  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it  occa- 
sionally or  it  may  be  overlooked)  provides  a  mental 
training  in  language  such  as  no  other  tongue  can, 
besides  being  of  infinite  value  for  the  explanation 
of  our  own.  We  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  for  beginners,  if  it  is  taught  in  the  right  way, 
Latin  is  not  only  not  irksome,  but  may  become  the 
favourite  lesson  in  the  time-table.  The  learning 
of  its  formal  grammar,  too,  which  is  so  often  de- 
nounced nowadays,  provides  a  memory  training 
that  is  second  to  none.  Consequently  we  should 
regret  to  see  it  crowded  out  of  our  secondary 
schools,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  extend  it  to  our  elementary 
schools  also.  Supporters  of  classical  teaching 
might  do  worse  than  adopt  a  forward  policy  in  this 
direction  ;  otherwise  they  may  find  their  position 
stormed  before  they  think  the  assault  is  well  begun. 

An  interesting  organisation  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice  which  undertakes,  in  return  for  nothing 
but  the  reply  postage,  to  supply  information  on 
the  subject  of  new  educational  experiments — where 
and  how  they  are  being  carried  out,  and  why. 
Information  can  only  be  disseminated  if  there  is 
an  agency  for  collecting  and  recording  the  latest 
activities,  so  the  British  Institute  of  Social  Service 
has  established  a  bureau  for  this  purpose,  and  would 
be  glad  if  those  who  desire  to  report  new  departures, 
or  to  learn  about  them,  would  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Ussher  at  20  Glenmore  Road,  Hampstead. 
Parents  especially  will  probably  like  to  know  where 
experiments  in  which  they  are  interested  are  being 
carried  on ;  for  instance,  what  schools  practise  co- 
education either  for  a  limited  or  a  longer  period, 
where  one  can  get  a  boy  well  educated  without 
classics,  what  schools  make  a  speciality  of  manual 
training,  domestic  economy,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  wide  field  here  for  inquiry 
and  for  a  spreading  of  the  light ;  and  a  society  which 
undertakes  such  a  work  voluntarily  and  gratuitously 
is  entitled  to  all  praise. 

We  plead  guilty  to  a  hearty  sympathy  for  those 
private  schools  which  complain  that  they  are  being 
slowly  strangled  by  the  rate  aid  given  to  public 
schools.  But  we  are  none  the  less  convinced  that 
those  of  the  best  type  will  survive.  Parents  of 
refined  children  (especially  girls)  object  (and  nobody 
can  blame  them)  to  the  lowering  of  tone  which 
so  often  accompanies  the  lowering  of  fees. 


Notes  and  News 


In  a  recent  article  in  School  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  this  country,  Hornsey  was 
alone  awarded  the  epithet  of  excellent  by  H.M.  inspectors 
for  the  teaching  of  cookery.  We  have  since  learned  that 
the  Education  Committee  spends  the  largest  sum  on 
education,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  of  any  authority 
in  England,  the  amount  being  ^5  2s.  per  annum  per  child. 
It  is  thus  able  to  afford  what  the  Board  of  Education  has 
been  aiming  at  for  years,  classes  of  such  a  size,  averaging 
about  thirty,  that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  can  be  felt, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  child  studied.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  cookery  classes  about  twelve  years  ago  was 
due  to  an  able  lady  member  of  the  School  Board,  who 
decided  that  the  subject  should  be  taught  well,  and  who 
found  an  able  teacher  to  carry  out  her  ideas.  The  principal 
Domestic  Economy  Centre  is  housed  in  excellent  premises 
erected  four  years  ago.  They  consist  of  a  commodious 
demonstration  room,  fitted  laundry,  and  overhead  a 
workman's  three-roomed  flat,  furnished  simply  and  har- 
moniously. Hornsey  has  five  other  centres  where  cookery 
instruction  is  given  ;  there  is  a  staff  of  three  teachers  besides 
the  superintendent,  and  this  allows  the  classes  to  be  of 
reasonable  size.  Sewing  and  cutting-out  of  garments, 
use  of  the  sewing-machine,  first-aid  to  the  injured,  house- 
hold management  and  hygiene  are  included  in  the  Domestic 
Economy  instruction.  The  children  are  of  Standards  V., 
VI.  and  VII.,  and  receive  this  instruction  on  one  day  every 
fortnight.  Many  thoughtful  teachers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  entire  course  should  be  relegated  to  the  time  when  a 
child  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  that  the 
course  should  extend  over  a  three  months'  or  six  months' 
period,  embracing  not  only  the  ordinary  Domestic  Economy 
subjects,  but  Elementary  Chemistry,  Infant  Management, 
a  little  Sick  Nursing,  Hygiene,  Temperance  Instruction 
and  Thrift. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  late  educational 
conferences,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  was  that 
arranged  by  the  L.C.C.  A  strong  and  reasoned  plea  was 
put  forward  for  open-air  schools,  the  results  of  which  were 
described  by  experts  as  simply  astonishing  :  ailing,  inert, 
anaemic  children  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  of  fresh  air, 
rest  and  good  food,  became  eager,  happy  little  creatures 
whom  it  seemed  cruel  to  send  back  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  indoor  school.  Another  subject  which  aroused  an 
interesting  discussion  was  that  of  "  School  Hygiene  for 
Children  under  Five."  As  some  47,000  infants  under 
five  years  are  attending  London  schools  it  is  certainly  time 
to  consider  how  they  are  to  be  treated,  and  Dr.  Marion 
Hunter's  arguments  in  favour  of  nursery  schools  with 
bathing  accommodation  contained  much  sound  sense  and 
knowledge  based  on  her  experience  as  a  school  doctor. 
Yet  to  many  of  us  it  seems  a  mistake  to  connect  the  creche 
with  organised  elementary  teaching,  and  several  among 
the  audience  expressed  a  desire  that  children  under  five 
or  even  six  should  not  be  admitted  to  schools,  and  that  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  to  establish  municipal 
creches. 

At  the  conferences  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses  and  Assistant  Masters,  the  question  of  pensions 
occupied  a  prominent  position.     The  former  body  passed 
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a  resolution  that  a  pension  scheme  should  be  national,  with 
Government  security,  and  that  all  teachers  as  teachers 
should  be  eligible.  It  was  urged  that  the  minimum 
pension  should  be  £50,  and  that  teachers'  contributions 
should  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  increasing  automatically  with 
a  rise  of  salary.  The  Assistant  Masters  drew  up  a  some- 
what similar  scheme.  Mr.  Cholmeley,  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent, congratulated  his  colleagues  on  the  good  work  done 
during  the  year,  the  chief  reason  for  congratulation  being 
the  Endowed  Schools  (Masters)  Act,  which  secured  fixity 
of  tenure. 

The  Private  Schools  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  which  was  attended  by  a  very 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who  represent  private 
enterprise  and  freedom  in  education.  This  Association 
does  excellent  work  in  pressing  forward  the  need  for  variety 
and  elasticity  in  all  systems  of  education,  a  protest  by  no 
means  unnecessary,  when  the  State  shows  a  tendency  to 
gather  all  within  its  widely  spread  net.  There  should  be 
room  in  our  country  both  for  State-aided  education  and 
lor  private  schools,  provided  the  latter  are  carried  on 
satisfactorily.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  all  schools,  but  all  schools  carried  on  for  profit  should 
be  bound  to  show  that  they  are  doing  good  though  perhaps 
unconventional  work.  Inspectors  chosen  for  their  wise 
judgment,  broad  views  and  sane  outlook  on  life,  rather  than 
their  brilliant  University  careers,  would  be  able  to  decide 
this  point. 

Examiners  came  in  for  somewhat  rough  handling  at 
the  English  Association,  when  Mr.  Jenkyn  Thomas,  head- 
master of  Hackney  Downs  Secondary  School,  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  papers  set  young  boys  and  girls. 
He  quoted  actual  essay  subjects  set  at  recent  examinations, 
such  as  "  Heredity,"  "  Civilisation,"  "  Bores,"  "  I  am  never 
less  lonely  than  when  I  am  alone,"  subjects  (as  he  rightly 
remarked)  that  a  clever  journalist  would  find  difficult  of 
attempting  in  about  an  hour,  with  no  previous  preparation. 
"The  tendency  of  much  of  our  literature  teaching  was,  the 
speaker  said,  to  produce  prigs  and  humbugs. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  London  to  decide  what 
form  the  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Collins  should 
take.  Dr.  T.  H.  Warren,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  presided  and  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  his  old  friend's 
passionate  devotion  to  literature  and  the  great  charm  of  his 
character  which  attached  to  him  men  of  many  different 
types.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  moved  a  resolution  that  the  fund 
should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  prizes  for  litera- 
ture at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London 
and  Birmingham,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  S.  Davies,  for  many  years  an  assistant 
master  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Hospital  (known  and  loved  by 
all  readers  of  Thackeray)  vacated  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jelf. 

The  Board  of  Education  reports  from  the  Universities 
and  University  Colleges  which  participated  during  the 
academical  year  1906-7  in  the  annual  grant  of  ^100,000, 
contain  much  interesting  reading.  Manchester,  among 
the  newly  established  universities,  has  the  largest  number 
of  students  with  its  roll  of  1408,  but  Liverpool  is  not  far 
behind  with  1003  names  on  the  books.  It  is  satisfactory 
in  the  extreme  to  learn  that  the  evening  courses  were  well 
attended,  especially  at  Sheffield  and  Liverpool,  1357  men 


having  taken  classes  in  the  former  university.  Why,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  do  women  students  so 
greatly  prefer  the  Welsh  universities  to  the  English  ones  ? 
The  percentage  of  women  in  the  English  universities  was 
26.8,  while  in  Wales  it  was  as  high  as  45.6,  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  that  needs  explanation. 

The  Borough  of  Fulham  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  appoint- 
ing Professor  A.  Philibert  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
French  literature  in  French  at  the  Fulham  Town  Hall. 
A  large  number  of  young  people  will  be  very  glad  of  this 
excellent  opportunity  of  improving  their  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  and  literature.  That  the  lectures 
supply  a  real  want  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  100  students 
applied  at  once  for  admission.  These  lectures  are  free,  but 
the  number  of  tickets  is  limited.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Chief  Librarian,  Fulham,  S.W. 

An  "  open  meeting  "  will  be  held  by  the  Froebel  Society 
on  Tuesday,  February  16,  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  "  Nursery  Schools  and 
Apparatus."  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Miss  E.  R. 
Murray,  head  of  the  Maria  Grey  Kindergarten.  She  will 
be  followed  by  Miss  L.  Arundel,  Miss  Clara  Grant  and 
Miss  M.  Wragge.  Dr.  Kimmins  will  take  the  chair  at  8 
o'clock.  Tickets  for  the  lecture  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Miss  Temple  Orme,  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
being  enclosed. 

On  Saturday,  February  27,  at  3  p.m.,  the  annual  Conference 
and  Exhibition  of  Nature  Study  Work  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Miss  Annie  Crosbie,  late  one  of  his  Majesty's  inspectors 
of  schools,  has  been  appointed  headmistress  of  the  L.C.C. 
Secondary  School  at  Chelsea. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Frazer,  of  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon, 
has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  Batley  Grammar  School, 
Yorks.  His  place  at  Whitgift  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Kittson,  of  Bolton  Grammar  School. 

University  College  offers  facilities  for  the  study  of 
practically  every  subject  which  can  interest  persons  of 
intelligence.  Apart  from  the  regular  course  of  studies  in 
connection  with  the  various  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London,  the  College  gives  those  who  wish  to  pursue  some 
branch  of  study  for  its  own  sake  a  very  wide  range  of  choice. 
Professor  Ernest  Gardner  is  holding  classes  for  the  study  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  for  the  discussion  of  archaeological 
subjects,  and  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  enthusiastic 
students  a  course  of  lectures  will  be  arranged  in  Greece 
from  about  March  29  to  April  18. 

Eugenics,  a  science  "  invented,"  it  may  be  said,  by 
Professor  Francis  Galton,  which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  at  the  present  time,  is  to  be  treated  in  eight 
lectures  on  Tuesdays  at  5  o'clock,  beginning  February  23. 
The  first  lecture,  "  The  Purport  of  the  Science  of  Eugenics," 
and  the  last  one,  "  Practical  Eugenics,"  are  to  be  given  by 
Professor  Karl  Pearson,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
this  branch  of  science.  The  remaining  lectures  are  to  be 
given  by  Miss  Ethel  Elderton  and  David  Heron,  M.A. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  will  give  three  lectures  on  "  How  to 
Investigate,"  on  Thursdays,  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  at  4  p.m.,  beginning  February  11.  The  fee  is 
five  shillings,  but  the  course  is  free  to  students  who 
attend  other  lectures  at  the  school. 
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Chinese  Modern  Education 

By  J.  Shillaker 

In  China  the  old  order  changes.  The  most  conservative 
country  in  the  world  is  breaking  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  The  change  must  needs  be  slow  owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  the  empire ;  none  the  less  surely  its 
countless  millions  are  slowly  awaking.  The  civilisation 
of  the  West  penetrates  by  degrees  into  the  precincts 
sacred  to  Confucianism  ;  the  literati  may  continue  to 
adore  the  tri-metric  classic  and  to  oppose  the  spread  of 
Occidental  notions.  Violent  antagonism  to  the  re- 
naissance is  inevitable  ;  but  the  demand  for  the  new 
learning  has  come  from  below  ;  Young  China  has  a 
whole-hearted  admiration  for  that  Western  education 
which  promises  to  produce  a  bloodless  revolution  in  the 
land  of  the  Setting  Sun. 

The  beginning  of  the  "  Westernising  "  of  China  com- 
menced when  Jesuit  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
faith,  began  to  teach  and  to  publish  translations  of  books 
dealing  with  European  science  and  history.  In  1866 
Prince  Kung  vainly  tried  to  obtain  the  inclusion  of 
mathematics  as  one  of  the  subjects  set  for  examinations. 
A  little  later  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  of 
modern  science  which  was  attached  to  the  Tung-wen 
College  at  Pekin.  The  Chairs  of  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
French,  English,  and  Military  Science  were  filled 
by  European  professors.  The  organisation  followed 
European  lines.  Owing  to  paucity  of  students,  only 
the  foreign  department  of  this  college  continued  to  exist ; 
under  Dr.  Martin,  its  principal,  the  numbers  increased. 
A  printing  press  was  established  which  published  books 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  dealing  with  science. 
Students  had  access  to  a  well-equipped  library.  But 
the  effort  to  introduce  scientific  education  remained 
local  for  a  time,  though  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
official  sanction  were  vainly  made. 

In  1898  sweeping  reforms  were  introduced  into  China, 
which  was  aroused  from  its  stupor  owing  to  its  conflict 
with  Japan.  Twelve  new  Governmental  Departments 
with  foreigners  to  advise  and  assist  came  into  being.  The 
Department  of  Education,  one  of  these,  had  a  large  staff 
of  foreign  teachers  attached  to  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  the  literary  essay  ceased  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  examiners.  The  Imperial  University  at 
Pekin,  which  had  been  organised  with  Oriental  detail  on 
paper,  now  became  a  real  institution,  formed  after  the 
most  approved  Western  models,  and  capable  of  giving  an 
advanced  modern  education.  For  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing it,  in  every  provincial  and  prefectural  town,  schools 
and  colleges  came  into  existence.  A  translation  bureau, 
having  its  own  printing  press,  edited  Western  books  in 
science,  art  and  literature,  in  Chinese,  as  well  as  text- 
books for  the  schools  and  colleges.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  sprang  up  everywhere  and  spread  the  idea  of 
Teform.  Provincial  clubs  discussed  the  best  means  of 
promulgating  the  new  learning.  One  ardent  reformer 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  pig-tail,  the  abandon- 


ment of  the  native  costume,  and  the  adoption  of  European 
dress.  He  gained  the  ear  of  the  Emperor,  but  the 
Dowager-Empress,  who  disliked  the  changes  being  intro- 
duced, planned  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  a  coup 
d'etat.     She,  herself,  replaced  the  Emperor. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  Western  education  had, 
however,  received  an  impetus  which  could  not  be 
stopped.  In  1903  the  schedules  of  subjects  for  exami- 
nation included  Western  science.  Two  years  later  a 
Board  of  Education  with  ample  powers  began  a  syste- 
matic effort  to  secure  uniformity  in  educational  adminis- 
tration and  practice  throughout  the  empire.  Under 
the  new  regime  the  environment  and  methods  of  training 
became  more  and  more  Western.  The  furniture  of  the 
schools  and  apparatus  for  teaching,  such  as  globes, 
charts  and  illustrations  for  teaching,  are  imported 
directly  from  Europe  or  are  directly  imitated  from 
European  models. 

In  connection  with  different  Christian  missionary 
agencies  many  schools  have  been  organised  in  which  the 
children  come  into  contact  with  refined  European  teachers, 
who  make  an  earnest  effort  to  maintain  as  high  a  standard 
in  secular  subjects  as  that  expected  in  the  State  schools. 
Many  Chinese  children  show  a  keen  desire  to  learn  English, 
for  the  Chinaman  who  can  speak  English  can  obtain 
profitable  employment  or  gain  a  good  living  as  a  teacher 
of  that  language. 

The  Chinaman  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  receiving  a 
training  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Western  univer- 
sities frequently  sends  his  son  abroad  to  finish  his 
education. 

Largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  American,  Samuel 
Robbins  Brown,  Japan,  eager  to  step  out  in  front  of  the 
nations  of  the  Far  East,  imported  American  teachers, 
who  worked  in  the  Government  school  started  at  Yoko- 
hama. This  developed  into  a  university  fully  equipped 
and  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  many  American  or  European 
institutions  of  the  same  kind.  Another  was  established 
at  Tokio.  To  these  two  centres  of  learning  many  young 
Chinamen  go,  returning,  after  graduation  in  the  various 
Faculties,  to  their  own  country. 

But  more  remarkable  than  this  is  the  rapidly  growing 
custom  for  Chinese  students  to  follow  the  course  of  some 
university  in  Europe  or  America.  Returning  home 
imbued  with  Western  ideals  and  nurtured  on  Western 
science  and  literature  these  disciples  of  the  new  learning 
become  active  propagandists. 

Since  the  opening  up  of  China  the  printing  press  has 
been  a  busy  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  Print- 
ing presses  having  agencies  in  every  part  of  the  Empire 
issue  text-books  as  well  as  works  of  general  interest. 
"The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  among  the  Chinese"  and  "The  Central 
Chinese  Religious  Tract  Society "  print  millions  of 
copies  of  translations  of  books  of  every  description, 
publishing  them  at  rates  low  enough  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  pocket  of  the  labouring  man.  Many 
Chinese  books  edited  in  Japan  are  imported  from  that 
country. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  movement  has  been 
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the  great  demand  for  translations  of  novels  and  light 
literature.  Native  presses  satisfy  this  demand  by 
turning  out  copies  of  such  works  as  La  Dame  aux 
CamMias,  the  works  of  Dickens,  Treasure  Island,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  The  Sketch  Book,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Les 
Miserables,  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Green's  Short  History  of  the  'English  People  has 
recently  been  translated  into  Chinese  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Macklin. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year  a  paper  in 
English  edited  by  a  Chinese,  Chinese  Public  Opinion, 
has  been  established  in  Pekin,  and  the  Commercial 
Press  of  Shanghai  has  published,  in  two  volumes,  the 
English  and  Chinese  Standard  Dictionary,  the  3000 
pages  of  which  contain  1000  illustrations  and  120,000 
words  and  phrases ;  translations,  definitions,  and  illus- 
trative examples  are  given. 

Thus  the  "Westernising"  tendency  is  the  most 
marked  feature  of  Chinese  modern  education. 


The  North  of  England 
Conference 

By  Herbert  Leather 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  held  in  Manchester  lasted 
three  days.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  morning  in  the 
large  chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  Municipal  Technical  School. 

The  speakers  in  the  opening  discussion  on  "The  Inci- 
dence of  the  Cost  of  Education  "  agreed  generally  that 
more  assistance  in  educational  grants  should  be  given 
from  Government  sources.  Much  was  made  of  the  cost 
of  medical  inspection,  organised  games  and  holiday 
schools,  but  it  was  pointed  out  later  that  as  they  were 
chiefly  needed  in  towns  where  the  laxity  of  municipal 
authorities  in  relation  to  housing,  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  problems  had  fostered  physical  deterioration, 
it  was  more  logical  that  the  negligent  municipalities 
should  provide  for  remedial  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  education  is  undoubtedly  a  national  duty, 
the  State  should  assist  substantially  in  providing 
certificated  teachers  for  that  unfortunate  section  of 
our  children — some  50  per  cent. — who  are  taught  by 
unqualified  people. 

The  discussion  on  "  The  Supply  of  Teachers  "  disclosed 
some  startling  information.  Mr.  Ernest  Gray  produced 
statistics  to  show  that  851  trained  certificated  teachers 
who  left  the  colleges  in  July  last  were  still  without 
appointments ;  while  ex-students  of  a  well-known 
training  institute  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  few 
shillings  weekly  as  saleswomen  in  shops.  Mr.  Gray's 
suggestion,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
required  to  withdraw  all  unqualified  teachers  from  the 
schools  after  a  certain  date,  received  general  and 
emphatic  support. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Languages  "  produced  a  paper  from 


Professor  Sonnenschein  dealing  with  the  recent  report 
on  a  scheme  for  a  uniform  and  simplified  terminology 
of  the  grammars  of  such  languages  as  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German.  A  lecture  by  Miss  Ravenhill 
on  "The  Training  of  Girls  in  Domestic  Subjects" 
attracted  a  large  audience.  Miss  Ross  followed  it  up  with 
a  particular  application  of  the  principles  enunciated  by 
detailing  the  work  done  in  the  Manchester  Municipal 
Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy. 

The  combined  meeting  of  Saturday  on  "  The  Co-ordina- 
tion of  the  Curricula  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  " 
included  papers  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  Mr.  J.  W.  Iliffe 
and  Miss  I.  Cleghorn.  In  advocating  the  introduction 
of  languages  to  the  primary  school  curriculum  Mr.  Paton 
suggested  that  French  should  be  taken  first,  on  the 
oral  method,  by  means  of  a  daily  lesson.  In  order  to 
secure  true  co-ordination  he  would  have  a  joint  con- 
ference of  directors  of  education,  inspectors  and  teachers, 
primary  and  secondary — a  suggestion  which  received 
hearty  support  from  Miss  Cleghorn,  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein and  succeeding  speakers.  Some  very  varied  points 
of  view  were  disclosed  during  the  discussion  which 
followed  ;  on  the  whole  the  particular  prevailed  over 
the  general.  Of  the  sectional  meetings  the  largest 
audience  listened  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt  and 
Professor  Findlayon  "The  Place  of  Higher  Elementary 
Schools  in  the  Scheme  of  Education."  It  seems  that 
such  schools  at  present  are  an  educational  cul-de-sac 
for  pupils  who  cannot  afford  the  advantage  of  a  full 
secondary  school  course,  though  it  is  hoped  that  in  time 
the  higher  elementary  school  may,  as  a  trade  school, 
become  the  feeder  of  the  technical  or  commercial  school. 
The  paper  upon  "The  Relation  of  the  Universities  to 
Evening  Teaching"  drew  attention  to  the  new  programme 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  and  "  The 
Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  "  were  illustrated  by 
papers  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Garstang  and  Mr.  H.  Brotherton. 

The  Conference  provided  an  opportunity  of  calling 
public  attention  to  the  wider  questions  which  occupy 
the  educational  field.  In  the  sectional  meetings  there 
was  the  usual  tendency  to  enlarge  upon  personal  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  detail,  which  tended  to  obscure 
issues  that  were  really  important.  Possibly  this  was 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  only  the 
higher  grades  of  educational  work  were  discussed,  there 
being  no  papers  on  subjects  dealing  with  the  kinder- 
garten or  primary  schools.  Instead  of  proceeding  from 
the  foundation  to  the  superstructure,  the  Conference 
spent  much  valuable  time  in  attempting  to  fashion  the 
primary  school  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
secondary,  so  that  incongruous  effects  were  frequently 
noted.  For  example,  the  teaching  of  French  to  primary 
school  pupils  of  nine  years,  and  Latin  to  the  same  pupils 
at  ten  and  eleven  years,  was  urged  as  sound  policy  by 
various  speakers.  And  yet  nearly  half  our  primary 
school  teachers  have  not  been  trained  in  the  simplest 
duties  of  their  office  ! 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  more  logical  arrangement  of 
subjects  would,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fundamental 
defects  of  primary  education,  have  secured  more  earnest 
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consideration  of  those  terrible  social  problems  which  are 
threatening  the  nation  at  present.  Many  must  have 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  educational 
foundations  when  they  saw  the  crowds  of  unemployed 
standing  listless  in  the  Town  Hall  Square. 


Higher  Education  for  Girls  in  Prussia. — The  pro- 
grammes of  work  and  further  Regulations  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  last  month's  School  have  appeared  since 
the  article  was  written.  They  bear  the  date  December  12, 
1908.  These  programmes  of  work,  with  remarks  on  method, 
&c,  are  drawn  out  at  considerable  length,  and  occupy  over 
a  hundred  pages  in  the  Zeniralblatt  fitr  die  gesamte  Unter- 
richtsverwaltung  in  Preuszen  for  December. 

As  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  new  school  system 
was  the  Frauenschule,  so  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
new  Regulations  are  those  which  refer  to  this  course.  No 
programmes  of  work  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  cultural 
subjects  in  the  Frauenschule  except  in  the  case  of  Italian. 
This  course  has  been  followed  because  the  Ministry  wishes 
the  new  school  to  develop  as  freely  as  possible  and  not  to 
be  limited  or  tied  down  in  any  way  that  can  be  avoided. 
The  programme  of  work  in  Italian  is  given  because  that 
subject  has  not  been  dealt  with  elsewhere  and  some  guidance 
is  therefore  in  this  case  necessary.  Programmes  of  work 
are  drawn  up  for  pedagogics,  household  economy,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  hygiene  and  the 
care  of  children,  citizenship  and  economics ;  and  the 
courses  are  eminently  practical.  More  than  half  the  time 
is  given  '/to  practical  work  except  in  the  first  and  the 
last  subjects,  and  in  all  cases  the  dominant  aim  is  to 
prepare  a  woman  for  her  future  position  in  the  world  as 
wife  and  mother.  The  course  in  pedagogics  for  the  Frauen- 
schule is  identical  with  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Seminar.  It  includes  instruction  in  psychology  and  logic 
and  the  reading  of  educational  classics — Froebel,  Fenelon, 
Comenius,  Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  and  the  like,  certain  books 
by  each  of  these  writers  being  mentioned  to  serve  as 
examples  of  the  kind  of  reading  recommended. 

It  is  also  provided  in  additional  Regulations  explanatory 
of  the  regulations  of  August,  that  independent  Frauen- 
schulen  and  Lehrerinnenseminare  may  be  established  without 
being  attached  to  a  h'dhere  Mddchenschule.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  "  practical  year  "  course  of  the  Seminar  be 
provided  for  in  all  institutions,  or  that  a  kindergarten  be 
attached  to  Lyzeen  which  have  no  Frauenschule. 

One  other  point  is  perhaps  deserving  of  note.  We  have 
seen  that  philosophical  propaedeutics  is  included  as  a  part 
of  the  Studienanstalt  curriculum.  In  the  two  highest  classes 
definite  hours  must  be  set  apart  for  this  instruction  as  a 
rule  from  the  time  given  to  German.  The  instruction  will 
include  logic  as  the  analysis  of  the  thought  process  (concep- 
tion, judgment,  and  reasoning),  and  an  introduction  to 
psychology  and  ethics.  The  arrangement  of  the  curriculum 
is  left  to  individual  institutions. 


British  Mosses.  By  Sir  Edward  Fry.  (Witherby  and  Co. 
is.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  learned  little  booklet  which 
owed  its  origin  to  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Most 
of  the  illustrations  have  been  redrawn,  and  the  text  has 
been  thoroughly  revised. 


Scotch  Teachers  in  Conference 

By  Gustav  Hein 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland  was  held  at  Stirling  on  December 
29  and  30  last.  The  matters  discussed  were  highly 
interesting  and  of  vital  educational  importance,  and  a 
short  resume  of  the  proceedings  may  be  of  interest. 
Dr.  George  Lowson  delivered  the  Presidential  Address, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  recently  passed  Scottish 
Educational  Bill.  He  dwelt  upon  its  valuable  provisions 
and  showed  that  in  the  very  near  future  it  would  become 
necessary  to  make  education  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Scotland  free,  as  is  already  the  case  both  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  in  the  universities.  At  the 
end  of  his  speech  the  Institute's  official  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  regretting  that  the  recent 
opportunity  was  not  taken  to  enlarge  the  areas  of  local 
educational  administration,  but  heartily  thanking  the 
Government  for  introducing  and  passing  into  law  the 
Act  of  1908,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  provisions  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  cause  of  national  education,  and 
to  affect  beneficially  the  interests  of  the  teaching, 
profession  of  Scotland. 

Councillor  Leishmann  then  delivered  an  inspiring 
address  on  the  subject  of  "  Continuation  Schools." 
As  he  had  recently  studied  this  subject  in  Germany,  he- 
was  able  to  contrast  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries. 
The  conclusion  he  came  to,  although  rather  reluctantly, 
was  that  there  must  be  compulsory  continuation -school 
education  and  that,  as  compulsory  attendance  in  the 
Scottish  day  schools  had  obtained  for  forty  years, 
compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  classes  would 
only  be  an  extension  of  a  principle  already  admitted. 
A  motion  was  subsequently  carried  unanimously  that 
a  greatly  extended  and  properly  organised  scheme  of 
continuation  schools  and  classes  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  national  system  of  education. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Cochrane,  M.P.,  gave  an  address  on  "  Educational 
Affairs  of  To-day."  He  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
education  was  not  only  book-learning,  but  that  it  should 
have  a  moral  and  religious  foundation.  It  was  important 
not  merely  to  turn  out  learned  individuals,  but  rather 
good  and  efficient  citizens.  He  welcomed  the  Act  of 
1908  because  it  was  a  step  forward  in  the  right  direction 
and  was  a  non-controversial  measure.  The  Rev.  John 
Smith,  D.D.,  read  a  stimulating  paper  on  "  The  Need 
for  a  National  Council  of  Education."  He  showed  that 
as  several  provisions  of  the  new  Act  were  so  framed  as 
to  leave  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Boards, 
which,  instead  of  creating  a  national  educational  policy,, 
would  only  create  many  varied  and  contrasting  schemes, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  various  localities,  and  as 
undoubtedly  the  new  Act  would  endow  the  Education 
Department  with  extraordinarily  increased  autocratic 
power,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  ought  to  be- 
replaced  or  controlled  by  a  Scotch  Educational  Council. 
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This  Council  would  consist  of  fifty  members,  being 
composed  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  Minister  for  Education,  three  Members  of 
Parliament  and  three  Chief  Inspectors. 

(b)  Eight  representatives  of  the  University. 

(c)  Sixteen  representatives  of  School  Boards. 

(d)  Five  representatives  from  the  managers  of 
Secondary  Schools. 

(e)  Four  representatives  from  Technical  and  Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 

(/)  Four  representatives  from  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

(g)  Three  representatives  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

(h)  Two  representatives  from  Voluntary  Schools. 

The  duties  of  this  Council  would  consist  in  deliberating 
on  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
(who  would  act  as  president)  or  by  the  permanent 
secretary.  Any  new  educational  reform  or  departure 
from  old  methods  would  be  submitted  to  the  Council. 
Should  the  president's  views  differ  from  those  of  the 
Council  the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
Such  a  Council,  Dr.  Smith  thought,  could  be  trusted  to 
deal  with  every  important  educational  question,  e.g., 
larger  areas,  registration  of  teachers,  fixity  of  tenure, 
utilisation  of  existing  endowments,  correlation  of 
various  types  of  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  Council  would  be  a  great  help  towards 
a  truly  national  system  of  education. 

A  paper  on  "  Open-air  Schools  "  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Leslie  Mackenzie,  who  described  what  had  been  done  in 
this  matter  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and 
advocated  the  institution  of  open-air  schools  for  Scotland. 

The  most  debatable  paper  of  the  whole  Congress 
was  an  address  by  Professor  Darroch  on  "  The  Univer- 
sities and  the  Training  of  Teachers."  He  minutely 
•discussed  the  present  position  of  the  training  of  Scotch 
teachers  and  thought  that  the  real  and  only  solution  of 
the  problem  was :  (i)  the  gradual  development  of  the 
present  provincial  colleges  into  purely  professional 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  various  classes  of  teachers ; 
(2)  in  the  gradual  relegation  of  all  further  instruction 
outside  the  student's  professional  course,  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  the  various  central  institutions ;  (3)  a 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  teachers'  colleges  to 
that  of  the  universities  and  to  the  various  central 
institutions ;  (4)  to  encourage  the  universities  in 
developing  the  teaching  of  psychology  and  the  other 
philosophical  sciences,  especially  in  their  bearing  upon 
educational  theory,  and  to  extend  their  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  history  of  education — towards  which 
end  honours  degrees  in  education  and  psychology  should 
be  established  ;  (5)  in  due  course  the  teachers  within 
the  Department  of  Education  in  each  university  should 
become  possessed  of  some  measure  of  educational 
control  over  the  methods  and  professional  training 
carried  on  in  the  teachers'  colleges.  A  spirited  dis- 
cussion ensued,  the  main  purport  of  which  was  that  it 
■was  a  retrograde  step  not  to  find  the  solution  of  the 


problem  within  the  walls  of  the  universities,  as  had 
been  done  at  Manchester.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
proposed  courses  of  training  would  create  two  sets  of 
teachers,  elementary  and  secondary,  the  former  class 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  The 
speakers  one  and  all  strongly  objected  to  Professor 
Darroch's  conclusions,  and  in  the  end  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  :  "  (1)  That  this 
Congress,  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  training 
of  teachers  was  a  matter  of  national  and  not  merely 
of  local  concern,  recommends  that  the  general  principles 
of  such  training  should  be  laid  down  on  national  lines, 
and  that  no  radical  departure  therefrom  be  permitted 
on  the  part  of  any  provincial  committee."  "  (2)  That  this 
Congress,  believing  that  the  association  of  the  univer- 
sities with  the  training  of  teachers  is  of  fundamental 
importance  both  to  teaching  as  a  profession  and  to 
the  efficiency  of  national  education,  would  strongly 
deprecate  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 
students  qualifying  for  the  elementary  teacher's  certifi- 
cate who  take  a  full  graduation  course." 

The  final  paper  was  by  Dr.  Kerr  of  Glasgow  on 
"  Health  in  Schools,"  and  this  concluded  the  most 
successful  meeting  ever  held  by  the  members  of  the 
Institute. 


Progress  in  Education 


By  "  K." 

Progressive  may  be  to  a  good  many  minds  the  opposite 
of  Conservative ;  but  let  nobody  suppose  that  the 
Conservative,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  may  not 
at  times  become  Progressive,  and  even  filled  with  a 
fiery  zeal  for  reform.  He  may  not  have  any  particular 
convictions  of  his  own  ;  but  he  has  the  courage  of 
other  people's  convictions,  as  Whistler  would  have  said. 
When  their  ideas  show  promise  of  becoming  fashionable, 
he  may  be  seen  displaying  an  unseemly  eagerness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  them.  Indeed  it  is  probably  this 
type  of  man  who  carries  out  most  "  reforms  "  in  edu- 
cation. The  evil  of  it  is  manifest :  for  when  he  has 
counted  the  risk  of  losing  his  wretched  little  reputation 
as  a  sensible  schoolmaster — odious  race  ! — and  has 
decided  to  espouse  some  cause,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  will  always  catch  the  right  spirit  of  that  cause  ;  and 
the  spirit,  once  more,  is  the  only  thing  that  matters. 
He  may  display  a  great  deal  of  unwise  energy,  but  it 
is  likely  to  result  in  anything  but  education. 

What  is  education  ?  The  oftener  we  ask  ourselves 
the  better.  To  consider  the  lines  on  which  many  of  our 
schools  are  conducted,  you  would  think  the  question  had 
never  been  asked ;  at  any  rate,  the  ideal  discovered — 
if  there  be  any  ideal  in  the  matter  at  all — is  not  imme- 
diately apparent.  Nor  is  the  ideal,  which  the  average 
schoolmaster  follows,  apparent ;  possibly  Matthew 
Arnold's  lines  apply  to  him  as  truly  as  to  the  rest  of 
humanity : 
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For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 
Where  in  the  sun's  hot  eye. 
With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 
Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork  give, 
Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison-wall. 

For  my  part,  when  I  have  seen  my  duty  as  a  school- 
master most  clearly  it  has  not  been  in  school ;  it  has 
been  alone  under  blue  sky,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
or  pacing  the  deck  of  a  ship.  One  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  in  the  holidays  that  we  schoolmasters 
become  really  sane.  But  I  know  a  moorland  walk 
that  is  nearly  as  good  as  holidays,  where  I  refresh  my 
mind  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  was  there,  a  few  days 
ago,  with  a  fine  fragrant  breeze  in  my  face,  that  I  began 
to  think  of  the  part  that  we  ought  to  play  towards  the 
Children  who  are  handed  over  to  us  to  be  educated. 
As  I  thought,  there  came  to  my  mind  a  quotation  from 
one  of  Mr.  George  Meredith's  novels  :  "In  the  first 
place,  be  virtuous  ;  then  serve  your  country  with  all 
your  heart."  It  is  advice  given  to  a  boy  ;  either  by 
Vernon  Whitford  to  young  Crossjay,  or  by  Austin 
Westworth  to  Richard  Feverel,  I  can't  remember  ;  but 
it  gave  me  for  the  moment  the  point  of  view  I  wanted, 
and  called  up  a  vision  of  what  education  in  a  country 
might  be.  The  soundness  of  the  advice  and  its  com- 
pleteness are  striking  :  could  better  advice  be  given 
to  a  youth  ?  The  schoolmaster  capable  of  such  a  saying 
would  not  be  far  from  the  true  understanding  of  his 
calling ;  yet  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  it  is  not  into 
the  mouth  of  a  professional  schoolmaster  that  our  great 
novelist  has  put  it.  However,  it  requires  to  be  under- 
stood ;  the  second  part,  especially,  requires  amplification, 
for  it  is  not  in  ev^ry  mind  that  you  will  find  the  loftiest 
conception  of  service  to  one's  country.  The  highest 
kind  of  service  to  one's  country  differs  in  little  from 
service  to  humanity  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we  set 
out  to  lead  a  youth  to  this  ideal  point  of  view,  the  task 
will  be  no  simple  one,  but  will  require  remarkable 
knowledge,  insight  and  skill.  Such  service  must  be 
founded  on  ideas  and  ideals  :  we  must  cultivate  and 
strengthen  his  intellect  that  he  may  understand,  and 
we  must  inspire  him  with  generous  enthusiasms.  The 
blind  desire  to  do  good  will  not  suffice  ;  there  must  be 
intelligence.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  apply  our  sporting 
phrase — admirable  though  it  be — of  "  playing  the 
game  "  to  all  the  profoundest  questions  of  human  life, 
which  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  complicated  matter 
than  a  game  of  football.  Nor  should  we  imagine,  or 
let  our  pupils  imagine,  that  "  goody-goody "  service 
is  the  only  kind  that  is  laudable  ;  every  school  should 
turn  out  its  due  proportion  of  wise  rebels.  A  man  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  right  because  he  is  encouraged  and 
cheered  on  by  troops  of  friends  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
may  be  performing  work  of  the  very  noblest  kind  when 
■carrying  out  alone  the  secret  prompting  of  his  own  heart 
— treading  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life,  in  the 
words  of  a  text  which  has  an  inward  meaning  not 
often  understood.  We  must  take  heed  what  we 
teach  and  in  what  spirit  we  teach  it,  if  we  are  to  attain 
to   any   measure  of  success.     What   we   teach  is  the 


"curriculum,"  and  how  we  teach  it  "method" — 
words  so  worn  out  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  conveying  any  living  idea  to  the  jaded  mind 
of  the  schoolmaster ;  they  belong  to  the  slang  of 
education. 

I  suppose  one  may  safely  assume  that  certain  things 
will  always  be  taught  in  a  secondary  school,  such  as 
mathematics,  history,  at  least  the  elements  of  science, 
and  one's  own  language  and  literature.  If  it  be 
urged  that  a  youth  should  learn  also  something  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  of  other  races,  we  shall  probably 
admit  the  desirability  of  teaching  at  least  one  foreign 
language ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
on  this  plea,  and  on  this  plea  only,  that  we  can  ever 
consent  to  give  up  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  the  proper  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  ; 
so  that  if  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  make  the  teaching 
of  it  an  important  factor  in  the  opening  of  the  young 
mind,  we  should  at  once  drop  it.  As  for  "  linguistic 
training  "  (more  educational  slang),  we  might  teach  our 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  English.  But  if  we  can 
introduce  them  to  some  foreign  literature  as  well,  our 
time  will  not  have  been  thrown  away ;  let  it  be  Greek, 
or  German,  or  French,  or  Latin,  or  what  you  will ;  to 
introduce  a  youth  to  any  beautiful  literature,  provided 
he  catch  the  true  spirit  of  it,  cannot  but  do  him  good. 
And  then,  when  some  of  our  schools  can  show  us  that 
this  may  be  done  for  one  foreign  literature,  we  may 
possibly  try  to  do  the  same  for  a  second.  But  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  the  thing  is  possible. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show  that  a  foreign 
language  may  not  unreasonably  be  included  among  the 
subjects  taught  in  a  secondary  school.  Personally,  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  teaching  a  modern  rather  than 
an  ancient  language.  Assuming,  for  the  moment,  this 
choice,  the  way  in  which  we  teach  the  language  becomes 
a  question  of  the  first  importance.  Nor  has  this  matter 
been  neglected  ;  indeed,  if  ever  there  was  progress  in 
any  branch  of  education,  it  has  been  in  modern  language 
teaching  during  recent  years.  Phonetics  and  the 
direct  method  have  been  "  discovered "  ;  and  both 
must  be  admitted  to  be  discoveries  of  very  real  value. 
This  reform  movement,  however,  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  one  :  begun  by  a  few  "  mad  "  enthusiasts,  it 
has  by  this  time  become  so  fashionable  that  no  really 
progressive  headmaster  is  satisfied  until  he  can 
boast  that  he  has  introduced  it  into  his  school — no 
matter  how  little  his  modern  language  master  may  be 
familiar  with  the  spoken  language,  or  with  the  method 
he  is  asked  to  use.  Thus  the  movement  goes  on, 
gathering  strength  and  drawing  all  manner  of  queer 
people  into  its  net.  If  the  classes  exceed  forty  in 
number,  the  ideal  (save  the  mark  !)  still  is  "  to  speak 
French  all  the  time  "  ;  if  the  pupils  only  get  two  periods 
a  week,  the  same  ideal  is  pursued.  And  as  the  reform 
sweeps  over  many  innocent  persons,  who  never  dreamed 
of  it,  you  get  all  sorts  of  strange  "  enthusiasts  "  doing 
more  or  less  willing  service  in  the  most  fantastic  pro- 
nunciations. In  the  cases  where  the  classes  are  too 
large,  where  the  time  given  to  the  subject  is  insufficient, 
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or  where  the  teacher  has  been  run  in  by  the  re- 
forming press-gang,  the  pupils  learn  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing.  That  goes  without  saying.  But  what 
of  the  well-equipped  teacher  who  sets  out  with  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  pupils  to  the  foreign  literature  ? 
He  fares  not  much  better  ;  for  although  he  may  in  the 
lower  classes  teach  his  pupils  to  pronounce  French 
better  than  a  good  many  Frenchmen  and  to  talk  it 
with  some  fluency,  he  will  be  denied  in  the  upper  classes 
the  time  necessary  to  develop  the  ideas  with  which  he 
began,  and  the  teaching  of  his  subject  will  be  neglected 
there  where  it  should  be  of  vital  importance.  We  like 
to  play  about  with  phonetics  and  wall-pictures  ;  these 
are  the  reform;  but  we  stop  short  of  education.  We 
lay  elaborate  foundations  and  build  nothing  on  them. 
We  seem  incapable,  in  education,  of  taking  an  idea 
and  bringing  it  to  fruition.  If  the  teacher  happens  to 
be  a  specialist,  and  the  only  specialist  in  his  school,  he 
may  spend  all  his  time  with  the  junior  classes;  and 
then  you  will  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  with  a  deep 
faith  in  education  spending  his  life  in  talking  in  a  foreign 
tongue  about  the  four  seasons  to  pupils  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  may  never  even  make,  unless  it  be  by  accident 
out  of  class.  Worse  than  all,  he  will  have  continually 
present  to  his  mind  the  knowledge  that  nobody  will 
ever  build  on  the  foundations  which  he  is  giving  himself 
infinite  trouble  to  lay.  The  comic  spirit  may  indeed 
shriek  into  his  ears  shrill  laughter  at  the  mockery  of 
education  in  which  he  plays  a  part ;  but  life  is  not  made 
up  of  the  comic,  and  where  there  is  a  real  teacher  his 
heart  yearns  for  something  else. 

I  believe  the  case  of  the  heuristic  method  in  science 
teaching  is  just  as  bad :  it  becomes  a  bar  to  science 
just  as  phonetics  may  become  a  bar  to  modern  literature. 
"  I  prefer  teaching  mathematics,"  said  a  colleague  to 
me  the  other  day  ;  "  one  has  to  wait  so  long  before  one 
sees  any  results  in  science  teaching."  It  appears  the 
pupils  spend  so  much  time  at  weighing  and  measuring 
and  other  preliminary  tactics  that  they  scarcely  arrive 
at  chemistry  or  physics  at  all.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  them  would  benefit  more  from  some  popular 
scientific  teaching  illustrated  by  experiments  and 
lantern-slides  than  by  the  heuristic  method  as  it  is 
worked  in  many  schools. 

Goodness  only  knows  what  will  happen  when  by 
calling  in  phonetics  and  conversation  and  music  we 
shall  have  reformed  our  teaching  of  ancient  classics ; 
probably  classical  masters  will  have  so  exhausted  their 
energies  in  carrying  out  these  stupendous  reforms  that 
they  will  have  forgotten  the  aims  with  which  they 
had  set  out,  and  education  will  once  more  have  been 
sacrificed  to  progress. 

All  honour  to  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
shown  us  that  phonetics  is  the  right  basis  of  all  language 
teaching ;  all  honour  to  the  English  schoolmaster  and 
gifted  scholar  who  makes  such  an  admirable  attempt  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek ; 
all  honour  to  those  who  would  lead  youth  by  more 
natural  and  more  inviting  ways  into  the  interesting 
realm  of  scientific  study  ;   all  honour  to  these :   but  as 


for  their  disciples,  and  the  disciples  of  their  disciples, 
shall  we  laugh  at  them,  or  weep  for  them  ? 

Let  us  shriek  no  more  for  reform  ;  it  is  not  seemly, 
and  neither  is  it  wise.  Let  us  reform  nothing  more, 
my  brothers,  until  we  have  reformed  ourselves  ;  the 
best  reform  we  can  accomplish  is  a  return  to  moral  and 
intellectual  honesty. 


A  Much-needed  Reform 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A, 

In  this  tradition-befogged  life  of  ours,  it  is  only  the 
gifted  few  who  are  able  to  see  with  unbiased  eye  things 
as  they  really  are.  To  the  rest  of  us  it  may  be  vouch- 
safed on  rare  occasions  to  realise  that  some  aim  of  our 
life  is  hampered  by  strangely  anomalous  conditions  ; 
but  in  the  stress  of  routine  work,  we  are  far  too  apt  to 
accept  such  hindrances  as  inevitable,  and  stolidly  set  to 
work  to  "  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job."  Yet,  if  our 
mental  vis  inertia  be  shaken  off  for  the  moment,  and  we 
seize  on  the  happy  flash  of  intuition  and  make  it  the 
basis  for  an  inquiry  as  to  why  the  obstacles  impede  our 
path,  we  shall  in  many  cases  find  that  their  existence  is 
founded  on  no  logical  necessity,  but  that  they  simply 
owe  their  being  to  the  fact  that  they  have  always  been. 

One  of  the  most  trying  problems  which  a  teacher  has 
to  face  periodically — or,  to  be  precise,  three  times  each 
recurring  year — is  how  to  make  provision  for  the  new 
boys  admitted  into  his  class.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  when  every  one  has  come  back  refreshed 
from  a  long  period  of  recreation,  and  when  reorganisa- 
tions and  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  taking  place, 
the  teacher  expects  to  have  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  overhauling  his  machine  and  starting  it  afresh  on  its 
annual  revolution.  Wholesale  promotions  have  taken 
place ;  the  old  forms  retain  only  a  residuum  of  backward 
pupils,  who  quickly  find  their  level  and  coalesce  with  the 
larger  body  of  boys  imported  from  the  class  below  ;  and 
if  there  are  any  laggards,  and — as  is  sure  to  be  the  case — 
new  boys  who  require  extra  drilling  in  subjects  of  which 
they  have  little  previous  knowledge,  the  teacher  is  quite 
ready  at  this  important  juncture  to  make  special  efforts 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Very 
different,  however,  is  the  situation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  other  two  terms  in  the  year,  namely,  at  Christmas 
and  Easter.  By  dint  of  three  months'  strenuous  work, 
the  master  has,  by  the  time  Christmas  arrives,  succeeded 
in  drilling  his  miscellaneous  units  into  a  compact  division, 
able  now  to  keep  step,  and  properly  equipped  for  a  steady 
march  onwards. 

When,  however,  the  school  reassembles  after  the 
holidays,  his  whole  scheme  of  progress  is  interrupted 
and  imperilled  by  the  introduction  of  one,  or  two,  or  at 
most  half  a  dozen  raw  recruits  ;  and  the  whole  process 
of  unification  has  to  be  repeated. 

At  Easter,  again,  there  is  a  similar  irruption,  the  conse- 
quences of  which,  in  the  majority  of  schools,  are  even 
more  serious  and  irritating  than  in  the  previous  instance  ; 
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more  serious  because  the  class  is  now  entering  on  the 
last  stage  of  preparation  for  the  midsummer  examina- 
tions, and  more  irritating  because  at  this  time  of  year  the 
new  admissions  rarely  number  more  than  one  or  two, 
while  causing  exactly  the  same  dislocation  of  work  as  a 
larger  number  would  cause. 

Some  parents  indeed  make  a  point  of  entering  their 
sons  a  term  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  preliminary  month  or  two  to  "  get 
used  to  things "  before  starting  the  regular  annual 
■course.  As  a  secondary  school  master  of  twelve  years' 
experience,  derived  from  several  schools,  the  writer  can 
state  with  confidence  that  if  parents  knew  more  of 
the  actual  working  conditions  of  class-management  in 
schools  they  would  soon  realise  how  little  there  was  to 
commend  such  a  policy. 

Many  a  boy's  mental  development  is  so  seriously 
perverted  in  that  initial  period  that  the  effect  is  traceable 
throughout  his  school  career. 

For  what  are  the  methods  employed  by  a  master  to 
cope  with  these  periodical  intrusions  of  isolated  new- 
comers ?  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  four  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  question. 

The  first — and  the  only  course  that  does  justice  to  the 
new  pupils — is  to  give  them  extra  tuition  in  all  the  work 
which  they  are  unfit  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  class, 
until  they  have  attained  the  required  proficiency. 
Under  the  pressure  of  our  modern  highly  organised 
system,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  the  extra  tuition 
within  the  regular  school  hours  ;  so  that  such  a  policy, 
while  fair  to  the  new  pupils,  is  an  unfair  tax  on  the 
master's  resources,  and  must  in  a  measure  detract  from 
the  general  efficiency  of  his  teaching. 

In  short,  the  first  method  is  fair  to  the  new  boys, 
unfair  to  the  teacher,  and  indirectly  slightly  unfair  to 
the  rest  of  the  class.  It  is  not  commonly  practised,  as 
most  teachers  consider  that  their  duties  should  be 
capable  of  fulfilment  without  the  sacrifice  of  much- 
needed  hours  of  recreation. 

Rejecting  this  plan,  then,  their  method  of  welding 
together  the  new  and  old  boys  in  their  form  must  be 
either  to  carry  the  novices  hurriedly  over  the  preliminary 
stages  of  their  work  until  they  are  able,  after  a  fashion, 
to  fall  in  with  the  other  boys,  or  to  put  the  rest  of  the 
form  back  to  revision  and  allow  them  to  mark  time  until 
the  whole  class  can  move  forward  together. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  methods  is  the 
more  productive  of  evil,  but  it  is  probably  the  former. 
The  hasty  cramming  of  new  boys,  just  when  they  most 
require  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  assimilating  the 
wider  prospect  of  culture  opening  out  before  them  on 
the  threshold  of  higher  education,  in  many  cases  results 
in  a  straining  or  crippling  of  their  mental  powers  from 
which  they  never  quite  recover.  The  evil  of  the  latter 
method  is  obviously  the  encouragement  of  mental 
slackness,  and  many  a  keen  boy  who  never  knew  what 
slackness  meant  has  been  known  to  date  his  deteriora- 
tion from  such  a  period  of  enforced  idleness. 

The  fourth  and  last  method — and  it  is  one  which  is 
far  more  generally  practised  than  might  be  supposed — 


consists  in  the  teacher  continuing  to  devote  almost  his 
whole  attention  to  the  original  members  of  his  class,  to 
the  disastrous  neglect  of  the  few  new-comers.  This 
practice  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  the  Easter 
arrivals,  and  many  a  conscientious  teacher  could  argue 
strongly  in  defence  of  his  course  of  action.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  put  his  full  energies  into  his  work,  but  he  feels 
that  at  this  important  period  of  the  school  year  nothing 
should  be  done  to  jeopardise  the  success  of  the  boys 
who  have  been  striving  steadily  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  to  attain  their  goal. 

The  second  method  then  is  unfair  to  the  new  boys,  the 
third  unfair  to  the  old,  while  the  fourth  can  only  be 
characterised  as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  new  to  the  old. 

Thus,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  method,  which  is 
the  one  least  often  adopted,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
boys  who  enter  a  school  at  any  period  other  than  the 
commencement  of  the  school  year,  stand  very  little 
chance  of  making  a  fair  start  at  a  most  important 
juncture  in  their  lives. 

There  is  one  other  alternative,  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  plan  adopted  in  some  schools 
of  assigning  all  new  boys  to  a  special  master,  who 
coaches  them  individually  in  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  deficient  until  they  are  ready  to  take  their  place  in 
the  form  for  which  they  are  destined.  This  plan  is  un- 
deniably the  best,  but  the  number  of  schools  which  carry 
it  out  is  very  small,  probably  because  there  are  seldom 
enough  masters  on  a  staff  to  admit  of  one  being  detailed 
off  for  this  special  function.  But  in  any  case  the  method 
is  but  an  imperfect  solution — a  palliative  of  a  radically 
unsound  system.  For,  under  it,  the  new  boys  are  to  a 
great  extent  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  the  body 
politic  of  the  school,  just  at  a  time  too  when,  with  hopes 
astir  and  enthusiasms  fresh,  they  are  most  impression- 
able to  all  that  is  best  in  their  new  environment. 

Seeing  the  many  evils  that  the  present  system  entails, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  been  suffered  to  continue 
unquestioned  for  so  long.  Especially  as  the  remedy  is 
obvious,  and  can  be  established  by  precedent,  drawn 
from  that  sphere  of  education  whence  so  much  that 
obtains  in  our  school  systems  is  dictated.  The  uni- 
versities, from  time  immemorial,  have  been  accustomed 
to  admit  undergraduates  only  at  one  definite  period  in 
the  year.*  Why  should  not  schools  follow  suit  ?  A 
fiat  from  the  Board  of  Education  would  probably  be 
necessary  ;  and  though  there  is  a  well-founded  aversion 
among  schoolmasters  to  any  undue  interference  from 
that  quarter,  few  would  be  found  to  cavil  at  action 
based  on  such  indisputably  sound  policy.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  habit ;  parents  would  soon  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  change  ;  and  ultimately  the  system  would 
more  than  justify  itself  on  the  score  of  simplification  and 
efficiency.  Concurrent  with  this  reform  too,  it  is  hoped 
there  would  be  developed  a  far  more  thorough  system  of 
testing  the  capacity  of  new  boys  at  this  annual  time  of 
admission,  so  that  the  risk  of  consigning  pupils  to  classes 
for  which  they  are  unfit  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

*  It  is  true  there  are  the  May  entries ;  but  they  are  a  neg- 
ligible quantity. 
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Some  Foreign  Jottings 

The  staff  of  the  Berne  Gymnasium  has  decided  to 
abolish  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  and  to 
award  marks  on  the  work  of  the  session.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Board  of  Supervision  the  following 
observations  are  made  by  the  staff : 

We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  Gymnasium  to  the 
university  are  completely  obsolete.  They  overload  the 
pupil  with  a  mass  of  mere  memory-work.  The  revision 
of  book-work,  with  the  sole  object  of  reproducing  it  on 
the  day  of  examination,  has  not  the  slightest  educational 
value.  The  spiritless  learning  of  formulae  and  numbers 
does  as  much  harm  to  instruction  in  those  subjects  in 
which  they  are  not  required  as  to  those  in  which  they 
are.  By  the  abolition  of  the  examination  the  pupils 
will  be  transferred  to  the  paths  of  instruction  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  prepare  them  for  university  study  with 
greater  thoroughness.  The  results  of  teaching,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  forms,  would  be  more  stimulating 
if  the  pupils,  during  the  last  half-year  of  their  course, 
were  freed  from  these  memory  exercises. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  overwork. 
Here  a  capital  opportunity  for  practical  application  is 
presented.  It  is  not  a  question  of  relieving  the  pupil 
from  the  necessity  of  personal  endeavour :  that  is 
determined  by  the  hard  conditions  of  life  ;  but  of  saving 
him  from  useless  and  foolish  overloading.  What  the 
young  man  requires  for  university  study  is  intellectual 
discipline  and  nimbleness,  not  a  mass  of  ballast  to  be 
shed  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  staff  therefore  makes  the  following  proposals  to 
the  Board  of  Supervision  : 

(i)  The  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  (Maturi- 
tatsprujung)  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Canton  of  Berne 
should  be  abolished. 

(2)  The  marks  awarded  for  the  certificate  should  be 
based  on  the  school-work  of  the  pupils. 

(3)  The  standard  to  which  marks  should  be  graded 
should  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  :  At  the 
end  of  the  course  the  class  shall  be  examined  by  the 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors  (Maturitdts- 
■pri'tfungskommission).  The  examination  in  each  subject 
shall  last  one  hour.  Marks  shall  not  be  awarded  to 
individual  pupils  at  the  oral  examination,  but  those 
already  assigned  may  be  moderated. 


The  draft  of  the  Bill  dealing  with  continuation  schools 
in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

(1)  Attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  obligatory 
for  three  years  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

(2)  The  obligation  extends  to  all  boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  attended  a  secondary  school  or  a  trade  school 
giving  equivalent  education. 

(3)  The  district  authority  may  compress  the  whole 
time  of  attendance  into  two  years  in  the  case  of  con- 


tinuation schools  for  girls,  and  of  those  for  boys  which- 
do  not  prepare  for  the  industries  or  for  commerce. 

(4)  Industrial  and  commercial  apprentices  must 
attend  the  continuation  school  for  the  whole  duration 
of  their  articles. 

(5)  In  technical  continuation  schools  where  drawing 
is  taught  the  minimum  year's  work  is  240  hours  ;  where 
drawing  is  not  taught  the  minimum  is  120  hours,  and  in 
other  cases  80  hours. 

(6)  So  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  pupils'  trades 
shall  be  considered  and  pupils  of  the  same  trade  shall 
be  grouped  together. 

(7)  In  the  last  year,  instruction  in  civics  (minimum 
60  hours)  shall  be  given. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Bundesrat  with  regard  to  the  Federal  Polytechnic  in 
Ziirich  : 

The  courses  will  be  arranged  in  eleven  sections,  viz., 
(1)  architecture,  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  mechanical 
engineering,  (4)  chemistry,  (5)  pharmacy,  (6)  forestry, 
(7)  agriculture,  (8)  mathematics  and  physics,  (9)  natural 
science,  (10)  military  science,  (n)  general — (a)  philosophy 
and  economics,  (b)  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

In  future  a  student  may  choose  his  own  course ;  for 
his  guidance  normal  courses  will  be  suggested. 

Admission  is  granted  to  persons  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  who  can  pass  the  entrance  examination. 
Every  student  must  take  one  subject  from  section  (11). 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  their  examinations  in  a 
reasonable  time  may  be  sent  down. 

The  Polytechnic  receives  the  right  to  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor. 


The  general  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Union  in 
Saxony  has  adopted  the  following  resolutions  regarding 
religious  instruction  : 

(1)  Religion  is  an  essential  subject  of  instruction. 

(2)  The  object  of  religious  instruction  is  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

(3)  The  syllabus  and  the  form  of  instruction  must  be 
adapted  to  the  child's  state  of  development. 

(4)  The  supervision  of  the  Church  shall  be  abolished. 

(5)  The  person  of  Jesus  is  to  fill  the  centre  of  in- 
struction. The  child's  experience  is  to  be  thoroughly 
utilised. 

(6)  Systematic  dogmatic  instruction  shall  be  avoided. 
The  Catechism  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  religious 
instruction,  which  should  be  based  on  sound  pedagogical- 
psychological  principles. 

(7)  Before  the  third  school  year  religious  instruction 
should  not  appear  as  a  separate  subject. 

(8)  The  division  of  religious  instruction  into  Biblical 
history  and  the  learning  of  the  Catechism  should  cease. 

(9)  In  religious  instruction  there  should  be  neither 
examination  nor  marks. 

(10)  Religious  instruction  must  be  in  unison  with  the 
results  of  scientific  research  and  the  purified  moral 
sense  of  the  present  day. 
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The  Continuation  Schools 
of  Munich 

The  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Continuation  Schools 
of  Munich  *  is  a  volume  of  over  360  pages  giving  detailed 
information  about  each  school  and  class  with  time- 
tables and  headmasters'  reports. 

During  the  past  year  a  general  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  working  of  the  Continuation  Schools.  Employers, 
workmen's  unions,  and  teachers  were  asked  to  give  an 
unbiased  opinion  and  to  make  suggestions.  The 
answers,  published  separately.f  were  almost  unanimously 
favourable.  In  one  case  a  decaying  trade  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  as  a  result  of  improved  instruction. 
Several  trades,  especially  the  upholsterers,  speak  favour- 
ably of  the  moral  effect  of  attendance  on  their  apprentices. 
The  Sweeps'  Union  decided  to  make  attendance  com- 
pulsory on  all  their  apprentices,  whether  residing  within 
the  city  limits  or  not.  The  police  report  that  the 
number  of  chimneys  on  fire  has  decreased,  that  cabmen 
give  less  trouble  and  treat  their  horses  with  more 
consideration.  The  building  department  of  the  City 
Council  announces  that  the  number  of  complaints  of 
defective  construction  has  decreased  from  123  to  19, 
and  that  papers  sent  in  are  in  better  style.  Altogether 
the  general  inquiry  shows  that  the  great  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Continuation  Schools  to  apprentices, 
journeymen  and  foremen  completely  disguise  the 
element  of  compulsion. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Munich  classes  are  organised 
in  two  sections :  one,  the  general  continuation  classes, 
are  for  the  unskilled  worker,  and  the  other,  trade  schools, 
are  for  the  artisan  and  mechanic.  The  question  of 
discipline  in  the  general  school  naturally  occurs  to 
every  one.  Munich  has  a  short  way  of  dealing  with 
offenders.  At  one  school  four  pupils  were  sent  back 
to  the  day  classes  for  backward  pupils  and  three  others 
were  threatened  with  the  industrial  school.  The 
standard  of  attainments  in  these  general  classes  is  low, 
but  they  do  a  good  work  in  spurring  those  with  a  spark 
of  ambition  to  join  higher  classes. 

During  the  past  year  a  department  of  graphics  has 
been  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  special  schools 
for  bookbinders,  printers,  lithographers,  photographers 
and  phototype  printers,  and  793  pupils  have  been 
enrolled.  This  department  sets  up,  and  prints,  many 
class  papers  which  would  otherwise  be  written.  It  has 
also  a  lecture  course  of  which  typical  subjects  are : 
How  can  an  exhibit  of  graphics  be  best  arranged  ? — 
Title-paging  in  ancient  and  modern  times — Composing 
machines.  Among  other  features  of  the  classes  it  may 
be  noticed  that  barbers  attend  the  surgical  clinic  in 
the  third  year  for  a  course  of  pedicure ;    waiters  get 

»  Zweiter  Jahresbericht  der  mdnnlichen  Fortbildungsschulen 
ttnd  Gewerbeschulen  fur  das  Schuljahr  1907-1908.  (Munich: 
Carl  Gerber.     Price  1.50  Mk.) 

f  Bericht  uber  die  Bewahrung  der  N eugestaltung  der  gewerblichen 
Fortbildungsschulen  Miinchens.     (Carl  Gerber,  1908.) 


lectures  on  cellar  management  and  French  ;  butchers 
have  to  attend  veterinary  classes,  visit  leather  factories 
and  refuse  destructors ;  whilst  shoemakers  devote  one 
afternoon  to  gymnastics  and  bathing. 

In  the  commercial  classes  it  is  found  that  great  in- 
equality exists  in  the  material  sent  forward  by  the 
primary  schools.  The  hours  are  from  7  to  9  a.m.  and 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  Each  class  meets  for  two  mornings 
and  two  afternoons  per  week.  This  arrangement  is 
considered  unsuitable  and  it  is  possible  that  two  meetings 
of  four  hours  each  will  be  substituted,  since  employers 
complain  of  the  loss  of  time  in  going  and  returning. 
As  an  instance  of  public  support  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  firm  allowed  a  teacher  to  spend  two  months 
in  its  warehouses  and  counting-house  so  that  he  might 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  methods. 

The  syllabus  of  "  civics  "  in  the  commercial  classes 
comprises  : 

First  Year. — Laws  of  Health ;  Trade  Dangers ; 
Behaviour ;    Duties  and  Rights  of  the  Apprentice. 

Second  Year.— Development  of  Commerce  in  Germany ; 
History  of  Communication  ;  Commercial  Companies  ; 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Third  Year. — Constitution  of  Parish  Council ;  Position 
of  the  Citizen  ;  His  Duties  and  Functions  ;  Constitution 
of  Bavaria  and  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  questions  set  at  the  examination  in  the  third 
year  were  : 

(1)  What  legal  authorities  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  Commercial  Register  ? 

What  entries  must  a  merchant  make  ? 

(2)  Describe  the  composition  and  the  competence 
of  the  Commercial  Court  ? 

Discuss  the  election  of  employers  to  it. 

(3)  Who  drafts  Parliamentary  Bills  ?  Who  discusses 
amends,  and  passes  them  (i)  in  Bavaria,  (ii)  in  the 
German  Empire  ? 

In  addition  to  the  information  about  the  Munich 
schools  the  Annual  Report  contains  three  Reiseberichte 
of  interest  on  (i)  horticultural  schools,  (ii)  printing 
schools,  (iii)  the  industries  of  the  Rhineland,  which 
add  much  to  the  value  of  a  volume  that  is  full  of  in- 
formation and  surprisingly  cheap. 


Plants  and  their  Ways.  By  Ernest  Evans.  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.  is.  $d.) 
A  practical  little  "  nature  study  "  manual,  without  pre- 
tensions to  literary  merit.  We  are  not  in  love  with  the 
bold-typed  paragraph  headings  which  appear  everywhere 
in  the  book,  but  as  their  object  is  to  arrest  attention  we 
must  not  complain  if  they  succeed  in  doing  so. 

The  Changeling.  By  Sir  Digby  Pigott.  (Witherby  and 
Co.  25.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  a  rather  fanciful  title  to  give  to  a  child's  book  of 
nature  study,  the  hero  of  which  takes  upon  himself  many 
disguises  in  turn  and  thereby  learns  much  about  the  habits 
of  the  little  creatures  of  the  woodlands  into  whose  society 
he  is  thrown. 
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Our  Schools 

XXXVII.  Mill  Hill  School 

Most  of  the  public  schools  are  fortunate  in  their 
situation  and  Mill  Hill's  site  on  the  rising  ground 
opposite  Harrow  is  by  no  means  among  the  least 
striking.  Dr.  Brewer,  a  century  ago,  spoke  of  its 
healthy  position,  and  the  view  of  Windsor  Castle 
which  sometimes  swims  into  the  ken  of  ardent 
watchers  has  given  rise  to  a  legend  that  the  school 
is  entitled  to  a  whole  holiday  when  the  Round 
Tower  is  visible  from  the  playground.  As  this  is 
a  physical  impossibility,  the  headmaster  is  not 
much  troubled  with  wanton  requests  for  exemption 
from  school. 

Mill  Hill  is  fast  becoming  an  educational  centre, 
for  in  addition  to  the  hundred-year-old  public 
school,  there  are  three  Roman  Catholic  seminaries 
and  two  or  three  girls'  schools.  The  quietness  of 
the  village  has  not  been  much  invaded  by  suburbia, 
though  there  are  now  two  railway  lines  and  three 
stations  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  school. 

It  was  the  year  before  last  (1907)  that  Mill  Hill 
School  celebrated  its  centenary  when  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
distributed  the  prizes.     Of  the  old  buildings,  which 


dated  from  1637,  absolutely  nothing  remains.  The 
present  school-house,  which  accommodates  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  boys,  was  built  in  1825 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Tite,  the  architect 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  addition  to  the  main 
house,  there  are  two  large  boarding-houses,  Burton 
Bank  and  Collinson  House,  the  latter  named  after 
an  old  botanical  friend  of  Linnaeus,  Peter  Collinson, 
who  used  to  live  at  Mill  Hill.  Two  waiting-houses 
are  provided  for  those  who  cannot  get  into  the  house 
they  have  chosen  directly  they  arrive.  Gymnasium, 
swimming-bath,  Big  School,  class-rooms,  library  and 
tuckshop  are  close  to  the  school-house  and  are 
situated  on  two  sides  of  an  asphalted  playground, 
where  a  peculiarly  Millhillian  form  of  single-handed 
hockey  is  played.  There  are  other  games  something 
like  it,  but  in  its  main  features  it  is  unique  and 
prides  itself  on  the  absence  of  any  traditional  rules. 
The  boys'  reading-room  is  always  called  the  Scripto- 
rium, though  the  first  rule  of  the  Reading  Society  is 
that  no  writing  may  be  done  there.  It  takes  the 
place  of  an  iron  building  used  by  Dr.  Murray  (now 
Sir  James)  when  he  started  the  new  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  at  Mill  Hill  and  has  therefore  attached 
to  itself  the  name  and  some  of  the  tradition  of  Dr. 
Murray's  Scriptorium.  Opening  out  of  it  is  the 
Winterstoke  Library  given  last  year  by  Lord  Winter- 
stoke,  the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Governors, 
himself  an  old  Millhillian  and  a  most  beneficent 
friend  to  Mill  Hill. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1807  by  Dissenters, 
to  whom  the  public  schools  were  closed,  but  from 
the  beginning  a  non-exclusive  attitude  was  adopted, 
and  in  the  early  days  the  school  educated  a  bishop, 
a  dean,  and  at  least  two  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1869  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave 
Mill  Hill  a  new  scheme  to  still  further  broaden 
its  basis,  and  at  the  present  time,  though  the  greater 
number  of  boys  are  Nonconformists,  still  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  Anglicans  and  several 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Chapel  services,  which  are 
conducted  by  the  headmaster  or  by  ministers  from 
London  and  elsewhere,  are  a  compromise  between 
the  Church  of  England  Liturgy  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  an  ordinary  Nonconformist  place  of  worship 
and  are  always  well  rendered  musically.  Lord 
Winterstoke  was  the  principal  donor  of  the  Chapel, 
which  is  the  third  that  has  been  erected  at  Mill 
Hill.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys 
and  is  modelled  on  the  College  Chapels  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  interior  woodwork  is  of  teak 
and  there  are  six  beautiful  memorial  windows. 
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The  details  of  an  average  day  would  be  as  follows  : 
7.15,  getting-up  bell  for  those  who  go  down  to  swim 
in  the  bath  ;   7.45,  prayers,  followed  by  breakfast  ; 
845,  chapel,  when  the  headmaster  gives  a  short 
address  ;  9.10,  assembly  in  the  Big  School,  at  which 
all  announcements  are  made  and  lists  of  punish- 
ments read  out  ;  9.15  till  11,  two  periods  of  school ; 
11  to  11. 15,  interval ;    11. 15  till  12.50,  two  more 
periods  of  school ;    1,  dinner  ;    2  till  3.40,  games  ; 
3.40  till  5.15,  two  more  periods  of  school  ;   5.15  till 
5.45,  possibly  choir  practice  ;   6,  tea  ;   6.50  to  8.35, 
preparation  ;   8.45,  prayers  and  supper  ;   9.45,  bed  ; 
10.10,   lights  out.     In   addition  to  two  games   of 
football  a  week,  any  boy  not  in  the  teams  has  to 
run  round  the  three-mile  and  get  his  name  marked 
off  by  a  prefect.     This  keeps  the  boys  in  excellent 
training,  particularly  when  the  ground  is  too  wet 
for  football.     We  play  Rugby  football  in  the  winter 
term  throughout  the  school  and  run  four  teams. 
In  the  Easter  term  the  seniors  play  hockey  of  the 
usual  type,  while  the  juniors  are  divided  into  football 
teams  and  compete  for  a  shield  on  the  knock-out 
system.     Cricket  is  compulsory  for  almost  all  boys 
in  the  summer,  and  tennis  is  looked  on  somewhat 
askance.     Only   seniors,   who   can   never   hope   to 
shine   in   cricket,    are    allowed   to   play.     Athletic 
sports  in  the  spring  term,  swimming  matches  and 
sports  in  the  summer  term  and  fives,  gymnastics 
and  boxing  and  the  single-handed  hockey  game  in 
both  winter  terms,  provide  various  kinds  of  relaxa- 
tion  from    the  more  ordinary  forms  of  athletics. 
A  considerable  programme  of  matches  with  other 
schools  is  gone  through,   and  it  is  larger  than  is 
usually  the  case  because  the  House  system  is  not 
fully  in  vogue  at  Mill  Hill.     The  school-house  is 
divided  into  three  for  cricket,  but  even  then  one 
of  the  three  divisions  always  wins.     Amongst  the 
schools  met  at  cricket,  football,  hockey  or  swimming 
are  Bedford  Grammar  (F.),  Leys  (F.  and  C),  Alden- 
ham  (C),  Highgate  (C),   Merchant  Taylors'   (F.), 
St.  Paul's  (F.,  C.  and  S.),  University  College  School 
(F.  and  C),  City  of  London  (C.  and  S.),  Epsom  (H.), 
Christ's  Hospital  (F.). 

Before  the  new  Foundation  the  numbers  never 
reached  150,  but  in  Dr.  Weymouth's  time  they 
attained  to  180,  and  under  Dr.  McClure  (the  present 
head)  they  are  at  260.  The  present  headmaster's 
seventeen  years  of  office  at  Mill  Hill  have  been  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  and  Mill  Hill  has,  it  is 
hoped,  done  with  the  alternations  of  ups  and  downs 
which  formerly  characterised  its  history.  A  very 
great  deal  of  the  school's  prosperity  has  been  due 


to  the  generosity  of  old  Millhillians,  chief  amongst 
them  Lord  Winterstoke,  already  referred  to  above, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Marnham,  who  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  new  Big  School  and  the  fourteen 
class-rooms  attached  thereto.  The  government  of 
the  school  is  vested  in  eighteen  governors  chosen 
by  a  Court  of  Life  Governors  consisting  of  Old  Boys 
and  subscribers  to  a  special  fund.  Old  Millhillians 
are  very  loyal  to  their  old  school  and  their  Old  Boys' 
Club  numbers  some  eight  hundred  active  members. 
They  hold  eight  reunion  dinners  each  year  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  have  one  or  two  clubs 
for  poorer  boys  in  the  slums.  The  musical  section 
of  the  O.M.C.  gives  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  East 
End  of  London  during  the  winter  and  one  old  Mill- 
hillian  has  recently  organised  an  East  London 
Musical  Festival.  The  Football  Club  of  the  Old 
Millhillians  puts  three  "  fifteens  "  in  the  field  each 
week. 

Music  is  very  keenly  followed  at  the  school  and 
there  are  musical  societies  and  several  concerts  each 
year.  Music  lessons  are  given  in  school  hours,  an 
arrangement  which  is  probably  unique.  The  annual 
rendering  of  the  Messiah  in  the  winter  and  some 
cantata  in  the  summer  are  the  two  chief  concerts 
of  the  year.  Amongst  the  cantatas  chosen  recently 
have  been  the  Banner  of  St.  George  (Elgar),  Stanford's 
Revenge  and  Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast  (Coleridge 
Taylor).  The  School  Magazine  is  now  thirty-five 
years  old  and  claims  especial  recognition  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  received  a  special  word  of  praise 
from  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  and  is  the  only  school 
magazine  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  new 
Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

The  last  point  that  claims  notice  is  the  school 
estate,  which  consists  of  seventy  acres  sloping  down 
from  a  point  400  ft.  above  the  sea-level  to  the  valley 
150  ft.  below.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  grounds  for 
various  games  are  difficult  of  construction  and  the 
five  football  fields  that  the  school  possesses  have 
been  costly  pieces  of  work.  The  First  XI.  cricket 
field  is  not  used  for  any  other  sport,  but  the  football 
fields  have  to  be  employed  for  hockey,  cricket  and 
athletic  sports.  Two  Eton  fives-courts  are  a  source 
of  interest  to  many  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Rugby  courts  will  be  ready  for  use  after  Easter. 
The  headmaster's  garden  contains  a  great  many 
very  fine  trees,  most  of  which  were  planted  by  Peter 
Collinson,  the  old  botanist  who  used  to  live  at  Mill 
Hill.  Three  splendid  cedars,  two  of  them  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  by  Linnaeus  when  on  a  visit 
to  Collinson  in  1735,  a  deciduous  cypress  from  near 
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Niagara,  and  the  earliest  Portugal  laurel  ever  intro- 
duced into  England  are  amongst  the  treasures  of 
the  garden. 

Although  only  just  over  one  hundred  years  old, 
Mill  Hill  has  a  long  list  of  honours  achieved  by  its 
Old  Boys.  To  mention  only  two  of  the  more  recent, 
the  present  editor  of  Punch  and  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  were  at  school  at  Mill  Hill  in  the 
seventies.  A  school  need  have  no  cause  for  grumb- 
ling when  it  can  produce  men  of  this  stamp.  Its 
"  pillars  of  Ionic  mould,"  as  Adrian  Ross  called  them, 
are  reminiscent  of  the  value  of  the  old  classical 
traditions  of  the  public  schools,  while  its  laboratories 
and  museum  remind  one  that  a  broader  curriculum 
is  necessary  to-day  if  a  school  is  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  demands.  The  training  that  a  boy  gets 
at  Mill  Hill  to-day,  as  at  most  schools,  tends  to 
develop  all  his  faculties.  His  spiritual  nature  is 
trained  by  the  Chapel  services,  his  intellect  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  varied  courses  of  study  open  to  him, 
and  his  physical  nature  finds  full  play  in  the  open 
life  of  the  playing-fields,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
swimming-bath,  while  the  museum,  the  Debating 
and  the  Musical  Societies  give  opportunities  to  those 
boys  who  might  otherwise  never  realise  their  latent 
capabilities. 

Norman  G.  Brett  James. 


Practical  Instruction  in 


Scotland 


By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 


Scotland  has  always  stood  unrivalled  in  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  literary  education  obtainable  at  many 
of  her  rural  schools.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
those  under  the  Dick  Bequest  in  Elgin,  Banff  and  Aber- 
deen, of  one  of  which  at  the  little  village  of  Fordyce 
an  account  appeared  in  School  for  March  1904.  But 
until  recently  the  practical  side  was  generally  ignored. 
It  was  not  until  1898  that  definite  steps  were  taken  to 
remedy  this.  The  Code  then  for  the  first  time  offered 
grants  for  manual  instruction,  and  the  succeeding  five 
years  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  period 
in  the  whole  history  of  Scotch  elementary  education. 
The  reforms  included  the  abolition  of  variable  grants, 
the  substitution  of  an  organically  connected  curriculum 
for  the  former  promiscuous  subjects  and  the  introduction 
of  a  single  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  school  course.  The  raising  of  the  age  of  exemption 
to  fourteen  by  the  Act  of  1901  made  it  necessary  to 
devise  schemes  appropriate  to  children  who  had  com- 
pleted the  usual  primary  programme  at  the  age  of 


twelve  but  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  a  secondary 
school.  Very  valuable  suggestions  for  giving  a  more 
practical  turn  to  the  instruction  and  avoiding  the  mere 
revisal  of  previous  lessons  were  embodied  in  the  Circular 
Letters  and  Memorandum  of  the  Education  Department 
in  February  1903.  They  furnish  the  best  guide  as  to 
the  directions  which  corresponding  developments  in 
England  should  follow.  Sufficient  time  has  hardly 
yet  elapsed  for  their  full  effect  to  be  determined  in 
Scotland,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  adoption  at 
even  a  small  rural  school  is  admirably  illustrated  at  the 
village  of  Ednam  in  Roxburghshire. 

The  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  a 
hundred  only.  All  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age 
receive  two  hours  of  practical  instruction  daily,  viz., 
Monday,  2-4,  dairying  (boys  and  girls) ;  Tuesday, 
12.30-2.30,  cookery  (boys),  2.30-4.30,  cookery  (girls) ; 
Wednesday,  2-4,  gardening  (boys)  and  dressmaking 
(girls) ;  Thursday,  2-4,  dairying  (boys  and  girls)  ; 
Friday,  2-4,  woodwork  (boys)  and  gardening  (girls). 
During  the  winter  months,  when  dairying  is  discontinued 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cream,  boys  have  simple 
experimental  science  and  girls  laundry-work.  The 
school  possesses  its  own  cow  and  separator,  the  gifts 
of  Sir  Waldie  Griffith.  But,  except  in  winter,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  abundant  supply  of  cream 
from  neighbouring  farmers,  as  they  find  the  butter 
made  at  the  school  better  than  what  they  can  make 
at  home.  It  is  in  fact  so  good  that  it  commonly  sells 
in  the  market  for  3d.  or  £,d.  a  pound  more  than  the 
butter  of  the  district.  At  the  Edinburgh  and  Mid- 
lothian Open  Butter-making  Competition  last  October 
the  pupils  carried  off  the  first,  second  and  third  prizes 
as  well  as  the  Silver  Cup.  The  cookery  lessons  for 
boys  are  a  novelty,  although  similar  classes  are  occa- 
sionally held  in  seaport  towns.  That  boys  should  learn 
how  to  prepare  a  plain  meal  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
Men  as  a  rule  have  no  idea  of  any  domestic  duties  and 
are  helpless  when  their  wives  are  incapacitated  from 
providing  for  them.  All  the  instruction  is  given  by 
the  ordinary  staff,  the  practical  subjects  being  taken 
by  Mrs.  McDonald,  wife  of  the  headmaster,  in  a  room 
built  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  Board  at  a  cost  of 
£80.  Parents  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  beneficial 
results  to  their  children,  and  that  the  general  education 
has  rather  improved  than  otherwise  is  evidenced  by 
the  inspector's  reports  and  the  high  percentage  of  pupils 
who  pass  "  the  qualifying  examination." 

Rural  schools  conducted  on  the  above  lines  will 
make  Scotland  as  eminent  in  practical  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  in  purely  intellectual  education.  The  excellence 
of  the  one  at  Ednam  is  directly  attributable  to  two 
causes.  First,  the  exceptional  qualifications  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McDonald.  Mr.  McDonald  was  for  some  time 
assistant  master  at  the  Dalkeith  High  School,  and,  when 
subsequently  in  charge  of  the  Hillipool  School  at  Tiree, 
raised  the  grants  from  £30  to  £224  per  annum.  Mrs. 
McDonald  was  trained  in  domestic  science  at  the  West 
End  Training  School  of  Cookery,  Glasgow,  in  dairying 
at  the  Kilmarnock  Dairy  Institute,  and  in  woodwork 
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at  the  Glasgow  Studio  of  Woodcarving.  Teachers  of 
this  stamp  are  essential  if  rural  schools  are  ever  to  be 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  urban  ones,  but  they  will 
never  be  attracted  to  the  country  districts  unless  they 
receive  very  much  more  encouragement  from  the 
Government  than  is  at  present  the  case  in  England. 
The  second  cause  of  the  remarkable  success  at  Ednam 
is  the  liberal  manner  in  which  every  practical  subject 
is  subsidised.  Pupils,  who  have  been  for  not  less  than 
six  months  in  regular  attendance  at  the  highest  class 
of  the  school  and  are  certified  by  their  class-master  and 
the  headmaster  to  be  proficient  in  their  work,  may  be 
enrolled  in  a  supplementary  course  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  inspector.  If  of  twelve  years  of  age 
they  at  once  become  entitled  to  a  grant  of  fifty  shillings 
a  head,  which  may  be  increased  by  one-tenth  when  the 
instruction  is  particularly  efficient.  In  addition  they 
can  earn  the  following  grants  in  practical  subjects : 
12s.  6d.  per  ioo  hours  in  experimental  science,  and  8s.  ^d. 
per  ioo  hours  in  manual  instruction,  cookery,  laundry 
work,  dressmaking,  agriculture,  horticulture  or  dairying. 
In  agriculture  and  horticulture  it  is  wisely  provided 
that  when  a  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  authorities 
of  a  recognised  agricultural  college  for  the  schools  of  a 
district,  the  instruction  must  be  in  general  conformity 
with  that  scheme  and  subject  to  such  supervision  by  the 
college  staff  as  the  Department  may  direct.  This  is  a 
most  important  element  in  the  proper  co-ordination 
of  all  agricultural  education.  The  grants  thus  earned 
in  the  subjects  taught  by  Mrs.  McDonald  are  actually 
£16  16s.  in  excess  of  her  salary,  so  that  the  School 
Board  realises  a  substantial  profit.  It  is  futile  to 
expect  any  corresponding  developments  in  England  and 
Wales  without  similar  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education. 
For  some  obscure  reason  Scotland  invariably  meets  with 
much  more  favourable  treatment  in  educational  matters. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  demand  for  education 
is  greater  there.  In  many  districts  here  the  demand  is 
quite  as  great  but  there  are  no  means  of  satisfying  it, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  calculated 
to  stifle  all  local  enthusiasm.  Whenever  a  new  departure 
is  suggested,  difficulties  are  raised  and  commonly  no 
decision  can  be  arrived  at  until  after  prolonged  inquiry. 
A  different  spirit  apparently  animates  the  Scotch 
Department,  the  sole  aim  being  to  improve  the  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  those 
for  whom  they  exist,  and  this  may  possibly  account  for 
the  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Parliament. 
The  last  Act  furnishes  another  example  of  the  unfair 
distinction  drawn  between  those  who  live  north  and 
south  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
that  has  ever  been  officially  proposed  even  for  this 
country. 


Wayside  and  Woodland  Ferns.  By  Edward  Step.  (F. 
Warne  and  Co.  6s.  nett.) 
Mr.  Step's  earlier  works  have  received  notices  already 
in  this  paper,  so  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  this  book  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  its  predecessors.  The  coloured  plates 
alone  are  worth  the  price. 


A  Pronouncement  on 
History  Teaching 


By  A.  J.  Spilsbury,  M.A. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been  none  too  early  in 
issuing  a  pamphlet  *  on  the  Teaching  of  History  in 
Secondary  Schools.     For  years  those  interested  in  the 
subject  have  lamented,  and  writers  in  these  columns  have 
commented,  on  the  fact  that  history,  both  that  of  our 
own  country  and  that  of  Europe  generally,  is  probably 
less  taught  and  taught  less  well  in  this  country  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.    And  the  reason  has  not 
been  far  to  seek.     History,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  educative  of  the  sciences,  is  the  most  exacting  for 
the  teacher  and  the  least  showy  in  its  results  of  all 
the  subjects  that  are  crammed  into  the  usual  school 
curriculum.     And  since,  in  our  extraordinary  chaos  of 
school  types,  but  few  are  subject  to  any  supervision  or 
tolerate  being  dictated  to  by  any  educational  authority, 
they  go  for  the  most   part  on  their  own  sweet  way — 
"  the   primrose   path " — the   way   of   least   resistance. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  in 
this  or  that  class  of  some  few  scattered  schools  may 
infect  his  pupils  with  a  love  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  the  human  studies  :   but  this  does  not  prevent  our 
main  contention  being  true — namely,  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  doubtless  more  ignorant  of  our  own  past  and 
the   past   of  other   civilised   peoples   than   any  other 
community  with  any  pretensions  to  education.     And 
until  the  larger  public  schools  can  in  some  way  be 
drawn  into  the  net  of  a  general  system,  and  cease  to 
flaunt  before  us  at  Headmasters'  Conferences  and  other 
"  places  where  they  talk  "  their  privileged  and  peculiar 
position,  outside  the  general  trend  of  educational  pro- 
gress, and  immune  from  criticism  or  even  advice,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  when  the  education,  at  any  rate  of  the 
upper  middle  classes,  will  be  able  to  remove  from  itself 
this  reproach  of  historical  ignorance,  a  reproach  which  we 
need  another  Matthew  Arnold  adequately  to  emphasise. 
As  far  as  the  State-managed  secondary  schools  are 
concerned,  the  pamphlet  before  us,  even  if  one  tithe 
of   its   recommendations   is  put  into  force,  will  go  far 
to  remove  this  reproach  :    and  we  shall  soon  have  the 
anomaly  of  the  lower  middle  classes  receiving  a  better 
intellectual  training,  at  little  or  no  cost  to  themselves, 
than  the   upper  and  upper  middle  class,  at  consider- 
able cost  to  their  parents,  largely  because  the  former 
have  the  advantage  of  systematised    knowledge  and 
are  in  a  position  that  they  cannot  refuse  to  entertain 
advanced  educational  methods.     For  we  must  remember 
that  the  State  can  avail  itself  of  the  advice  of  really 
good  educational  experts  in  the  management  of  its 
secondary  schools  nowadays.     It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  clerical  chief  of  the  semi-endowed  public  school 
to  talk  as  if  he  were  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane  than 
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the  intelligences  directing  the  education  of  the  State 
schools.  We  all  admit  that  the  necessary  routine  of 
sending  in  returns  and  records,  inseparable  from  a 
unified  system  of  education,  is  in  itself  tedious  and 
annoying,  but,  provided  this  kind  of  red  tape  is 
kept  within  respectable  limits,  it  is  no  real  ground  for 
objection  to  State  management  or  inspection,  as  some 
headmasters  seem  to  imagine. 

At  any  rate  the  iron  hand  of  officialdom  is  being 
counteracted  by  nearly  every  pronouncement  which 
has  been  issued  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  from 
the  highest  quarters  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
this  History  Circular  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  To 
discuss  it  in  some  detail :  it  may  be  said,  roughly,  to  be 
a  counsel  of  perfection  to  those  responsible  for  girls' 
and  boys'  secondary  schools,  consisting  of  hints  and 
advice  rather  than  cast-iron  directions.  This  is  all  very 
proper  and  as  it  should  be.  It  is  all  in  the  direction 
of  philosophic  freedom  of  treatment,  the  omission  of 
unessentials,  the  recognition  that  one  cannot  possibly 
teach  one's  pupils  all  the  details  even  of  English  history, 
and  consequently  that  one  should  not  attempt  to 
implant  in  his  memory  more  than  a  very  few  of  the 
more  important  and  germinating  dates  and  events. 
The  Circular  states  with  admirable  clearness  what  the 
aims  of  the  history  teacher  should  be  :  (i)  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  main 
events  of  the  history  of  civilised  man,  and  (2)  to  give 
a  fairly  detailed  study  of  some  particular  period  which 
is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  with  whom 
one  is  dealing  (here,  of  course,  much  will  depend  on  the 
age,  the  class,  and  the  general  capacity  of  the  particular 
scholars). 

An  important  point  is  made  at  the  outset,  namely, 
that  although  only  two  hours  a  week  are  generally 
allowed  for  the  study  of  "  history "  in  the  syllabus, 
yet  it  is  good  to  remember  that  other  subjects,  known 
variously  as  "  literature,"  "  geography,"  "  classics," 
"  modern  languages,"  and  so  forth,  may  all  serve  to 
swell  the  stream  of  historical  knowledge.  A  word  of 
caution  may  not  be  out  of  place  here — that  the  historical 
enthusiast  among  teachers  shall  not  endeavour  to  teach 
any  one  of  these  subjects  solely  with  reference  to  its 
historical  import ;  for  that  kind  of  failure  to  see  the 
Avood  for  the  trees  is  far  too  common  among  teachers 
of  the  cast-iron  style. 

No  doubt  the  most  important,  though  not  the  most 
difficult,  age  to  deal  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  of  history  is  from  the  earliest  years  to,  say,  twelve. 
It  is  then,  as  this  Circular  emphasises,  that  the  bio- 
graphical method  is  likely  to  prove  invaluable.  No 
need  at  that  age  to  sift  legend  from  scientific  truth. 
In  school  the  reading  lessons  and  the  composition  work 
should  deal  not  only  with  the  stories  of  English  history 
but  also  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Troy,  "  the  Persian 
wars,  Alexander  the  Great,  stories  from  Roman  history, 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the  Early  Church, 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  the  invasions  of  Attila, 
Charlemagne,  the  Cid,  St.  Louis,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
William   the    Silent,    Columbus    and    other   explorers, 


Galileo,  Washington  (might  not  the  lying  anecdote  be 
omitted  ?)  and  Garibaldi."  This  list  might,  of  course, 
be  with  advantage  prolonged  and  extended  down  almost 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  only  thus,  and  by  the  reading 
(preferably  at  home)  of  historical  romance,  that  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  fact  and  legend  will  be 
laid,  upon  which  to  build  the  edifice  of  more  serious 
and  scientific  historical  work  afterwards.  It  is  the 
lack  of  this  necessary  substratum,  so  difficult  to  acquire 
at  a  later  age,  that  renders  much  of  the  work  of  the 
university  teachers  and  professors  so  hopeless.  In  any 
case,  with  younger  or  older  pupils,  the  wise  recommen- 
dation is  given  that  the  teacher  should,  while  engaged 
mainly  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
the  events  connected  with  the  British  Isles,  yet  avail 
himself  of  the  habit  of  "  useful  digressions "  on  the 
main  personages  and  events  of  European  and  general 
history.  "In  this  way"  (to  quote  again  from  the 
Circular)  "  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  the  complete 
ignorance  of  any  history  outside  England,  which  is  now 
too  common,  without  adding  a  separate  subject  to  the 
curriculum,  and  to  take  the  foreign  history  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  English  history  more  intelligible 
and  interesting."  Other  points  of  importance  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  the  younger  pupils  are  that  every 
use  should  be  made  of  appeals  to  the  eye  by  the  use  of 
"  Realien,"  such  as  maps,  plans,  charts,  pictures  and 
so  forth  ;  and  with  more  advanced  students  by  taking 
advantage  of  visits  to  the  museums,  cathedrals,  anti- 
quities, sites,  and  so  on,  of  historical  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  are  fine  ideals,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, but  in  the  press  of  the  term's  work  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  interesting  expeditions  will 
not  have  to  be  postponed  till  that  "  wet  half -holiday  " 
which  never  comes.  The  fact  is,  so  exacting  a  subject 
as  history  will  never  be  taught  anything  like  adequately, 
will  never  even  approximate  to  the  ideal  adumbrated 
in  this  Circular,  until  either  (a)  teachers  are  allowed 
more  time  in  which  to  study  for  themselves  and  prepare 
their  lessons  more  carefully  than  they  can  at  present, 
or  (b)  their  remuneration  is  so  improved  that  they  can 
keep  abreast  of  modern  research  in  their  particular 
subject.  This  by  the  way.  The  Board,  however,  is 
doing  the  right  thing  in  setting  a  high  ideal  before  the 
teacher  :  but  it  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  actual  results 
fall  far  short  of  these  suggestions  for  many  years  to  come. 
Other  valuable  reminders  are  that  work  entirely 
oral  and  questions  demanding  only  monosyllabic 
answers  are  of  little  value  in  history  teaching  :  that, 
though  a  text-book  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  it 
must  yet  be  remembered  that  one  does  not  set  out  to 
study  a  book,  but  a  series  of  events  of  which  any  single 
book  gives  us  a  necessarily  imperfect  account ;  that 
especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  local  history,  and 
the  pupils'  interest  enlisted  in  the  actual  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  particular  school.  Finally,  the 
Circular  throws  out  some  most  useful  hints  for  teachers 
when  it  suggests  that,  though  all  the  detail  cannot  be 
grasped,  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
main  outlines  concerning  the  development  of,  say,  gun- 
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powder,  printing,  the  steam-engine,  our  system  of  land 
tenure,  our  system  of  military  service,  and  so  on,  as  being 
elements  in  the  present  civilisation  of  Europe. 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  Circular  the  principles  that 
have  been  laid  down  are  still  more  fully  elaborated  by 
several  concrete  and  typical  illustrations.  Three  current 
methods  of  history  teaching  are  passed  in  review  and 
criticised :  (i)  The  special  period  system,  about  which 
it  is  aptly  remarked  that  much  depends  on  the  wise 
choice  of  an  important  period  (e.g.,  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  or  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  first  five 
years  of  the  French  Revolution),  and  that  this  method, 
being  in  its  essence  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of 
history,  can  only  be  really  successful  with  students 
who  are  considerably  advanced.  Then  there  is  (2)  the 
concentric  system,  whereby  all  English  history  is  run 
through  in  one  year,  and  this  programme  is  repeated  for 
a  course  of  three  years  ;  and  here  the  obvious  danger 
of  superficiality  of  treatment  is  hinted  at.  Last  (3)  is 
the  system  of  working  backwards — "  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown "  is  the  favourite  catchword — from 
the  events  of  the  present  day.  But  the  Board  of 
Education  are  wise  enough  not  to  be  led  into  advocating 
this  system  by  the  names  of  many  distinguished  persons 
who  have  advocated  it.  The  extreme  complexity  of 
modern  history,  the  fact  that  a  thing  can  often  only  be 
explained  by  the  things  that  have  preceded  it,  would 
alone  serve  to  rule  out  such  a  method. 

The  course  ultimately  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
elimination — and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  soundest 
course — is  to  utilise  the  three  or  four  available  years 
(twelve  to  fifteen  or  sixteen)  in  giving  the  pupil  a  con- 
secutive but  extended  course  of  English  history  with 
large  and  judicious  digressions  on  Continental  history. 

With  great  sympathy  and  insight,  but  with  a  bluntness 
which  is  a  little  disconcerting,  the  writer  confesses, 
however,  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  teacher's 
work  will  be  but  like  the  toil  of  Sisyphus,  or  rather  the 
fruitless  labours  of  the  Danaides,  if  (as  is  so  often  the 
case,  alas  !  not  only  in  history,  but  in  nearly  every 
school  subject)  the  individual  has  read  little  or  been 
taught  little  before.  He  realises  also  that,  as  they  are  at 
present,  the  great  foes  to  reform  in  historical  teaching 
are  the  examiners,  who  seldom  frame  their  questions 
so  as  to  give  due  credit  to  work  on  these  lines.  These 
things  being  so,  and  the  average  teachers  and  head- 
masters being  what  they  are,  and  idealists  and  enthu- 
siasts being  few,  it  is  probable  that  for  some  years  things 
will  jog  on  as  before  ;  but  let  us  trust  that  in  response 
to  this  stimulating  manifesto,  here  and  there  boys  and 
girls  will  go  out  into  the  world  not  wholly  ignorant, 
for  example,  of  the  evolution  of  our  present  military 
or  judicial  system,  and  with  "  an  impression  that  the 
Middle  Ages  were  a  time  full  of  life,  energy  and  adventure, 
a  desire  to  read  again  more  fully  later,  a  lively  interest 
in  the  existing  remains  of  mediaeval  buildings  and  a 
realisation  that  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  survives 
in  the  England  that  they  know." 

Briefly,  this  communique  suggests  that  correlation 
of  studies,  simplification  of  aim,  and  omission  of  un- 


essentials  should  take  the  place  of  the  existing  verbal 
cramming  of  facts  and  dates,  often  unintelligible  and 
unimportant,  which  usurps  the  name  of  history  teaching. 
0  si  sic  omnes  ! 


Common  Room  Papers 

The  English  Essay 

By  "  Stylus  " 

The  English  essay  should  hold  a  position  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  education.  Not  only  does 
a  mastery  of  the  art  of  putting  one's  views  on  paper 
imply  an  intimate  knowledge  of  one's  own  language, 
but  ability  to  express  oneself  in  writing  has  a  direct 
commercial  value  in  its  relation  to  business  or  other 
letters  incidentally,  and  primarily  to  articles  contributed 
to  the  press. 

Education'  is,  in  the  main,  a  tortuous  process ;    we 
necessarily  teach  much  in  the  way  of  mental  gymnastics 
which  boys  imagine  "  no  good  in  after  life,"  and  this  is 
an  additional  reason  why  we  should  give  the  utmost 
attention  to  a  subject  which  remains  in  power  all  our  lives. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  a  waste  of  argument  to  advance 
reasons  for  the  nurture  of  the   art  under   discussion 
were  it  not  for  the  marked  neglect,  varied  sometimes 
by  maltreatment,  which  it  experiences  in  schools.    The 
first  great  disadvantage  under  which  the  English  essay 
labours  is  that  it  is  not  treated  as  a  distinct  subject. 
We  confound  it   with  general   or  special  knowledge, 
neither  of  which  has  any  first-hand  connection  with 
the  writing  of  good  English.     As  an  instance  of  the 
common  type  of  school  essay  we  will  take  the  command, 
"  Discuss  the  character  of  Charles  I."     Some  of  the 
pupils  will  probably  have  a  more  hazy  knowledge  of 
this  monarch's  failings  than  they  have  of  those  of  Adam, 
and   will   fail   dismally   to   produce   anything   further 
than  a  paragraph,  with  the  result  that  they  themselves 
are  discouraged,  while  we,  the  teachers,  are  led  to  de- 
spise them  as  essayists.     I  have  purposely  chosen  for 
this    illustration    a   topic    of    comparatively    common 
knowledge,  as  I  wish  to  impress  the  point  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  even  so  notorious  a  monarch  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  writer  of  good  English  with  whose 
making   we   are .  concerned.     In    the   early   stages   of 
literary  instruction,  in  later  stages   too,  and  even  in 
advanced  competitive  examinations  we  must  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  choice  of  subjects  set  is  wide 
enough  and  easy  enough  to  appeal  to  all  we  are  about 
to  teach  or  examine.     As  an  alternative  to  Charles  I., 
take  the  subject  "  A  wet  day  "  ;  here  we  have  at  once 
a  topic  upon  which  all  may  start  on  an  equal  footing. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  subject,  but  it  gives 
scope   to  imagination,   originality,   descriptive   power, 
while  all  who  attempt  it  must  have  considerable  material 
for  the  joining  together  of  words  and  sentences.     If  a 
pupil  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Charles  I.  drew  on  his 
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imagination,  attempted  to  be  descriptive  or  original, 
we  should  consider  him  a  bad  historian  rather  than  one 
who  had,  at  any  rate,  the  makings  of  an  essayist.  The 
Charles  I.  theme  puts  a  knowledge  of  history  first  and 
the  power  of  expressing  oneself  second,  whereas  "  The 
wet  day  "  demands  solely  the  ability  to  put  thoughts, 
originality  and  imagination  into  good,  and  where  pos- 
sible, beautiful  English.  Next,  as  to  the  method  of 
writing  the  essay.  It  is  almost  invariably  laid  down 
that  a  "  scheme  "  is  a  desirable  preliminary  to  starting 
on  one's  subject.  I  agree  with  this  principle,  but  not 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  into  effect.  Most  teachers 
demand  an  elaborate  "  scheme  "  with  countless  divisions 
and  sub-divisions,  a  perfect  work  of  art,  not  unlike  a 
genealogical  table.  Now  the  only  excuse  a  "  scheme  " 
has  for  existence  is  that  in  course  of  time  we  may  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  No  one  can  claim 
to  be  a  good  and  practical  writer  of  English  unless  he 
can  carry  the  skeleton  of  his  subject  in  his  head.  Rough 
notes  and  headings  should  at  first  be  used,  but  of  the 
very  briefest  description,  and  we  must  encourage  our 
pupils  not  to  rely  on  them  too  much  but  to  endeavour 
to  dispense  with  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  carry 
in  their  brain  a  clear  outline  of  the  way  they  intend  to 
work  out  their  subject. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  brevity  is  not  a  fault 
in  an  essay,  whereas  length  often  is.  The  schoolboy 
who  comes  forth  from  the  examination-room  after  an 
hour's  work  saying,  "  I  wrote  eight  pages  on  so-and-so  " 
expects  applause  ;  he  deserves  a  whipping.  Sentences 
in  English  are  not  to  be  lightly  played  with  ;  they 
require  delicate  manipulation,  as  much  care  and 
arrangement  as  a  Latin  verse,  and  pupils  must  be 
taught,  especially  in  early  days,  to  labour  at  them  until 
they  satisfy  the  ear.  Beginners  should  not  be  allowed 
to  write  more  than  twenty-five  lines  in  an  hour ; 
when  they  grow  up,  if  they  love  their  work,  they 
may  find  themselves  spending  that  time  over  a  single 
sentence. 

As  an  aid  to  the  writing  of  good  English  there  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  study  of  the  classics. 
Dull  and  difficult  English  grammars  are  a  positive 
obstacle  to  it.  It  is  passing  strange  that,  while  in  the 
teaching  of  French  and  German  the  tendency  is  to 
allow  the  grammar  to  come  naturally  from  con- 
versation and  translation,  we  are  simultaneously  en- 
couraging a  growing  use  of  the  English  grammar  in 
the  case  of  our  own  language.  One  might  study  and 
digest  the  whole  book  without  being  enabled  to  com- 
pose a  single  passable  sentence.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  has  composed  in  the  past  five  years  some  four 
hundred  contributions  for  the  press,  of  which  95 
per  cent,  have  been  accepted.  If  you  were  to  ask 
him  to  analyse  an  English  sentence  he  would  be  at  a 
loss,  while  he  would  utterly  fail  to  pass  in  an  English 
grammar  paper  such  as  is  set  in  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination.  A  confession  of  this  kind  lays  one  open 
to  an  obvious  retort  which  must,  however,  fall  upon 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  and,  to  be  frankly  vulgar,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.     It  is  idle  to  jeer 


at  journalism — they  scoff  at  the  press  who  never  wrote 
a  line.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  pretty  general 
knowledge  that  the  writers  in  the  past  of  the  purest 
English  were  those  who  were  nurtured  at  the  breast  of 
the  classics  and  not  fed  on  the  patent  food  labelled 
"  English  Grammar." 

A  further  great  help  to  the  writing  of  good  prose  is 
practice  in  the  writing  of  English  verse.  All  boys 
should  be  encouraged  to  write  poetry  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  as  it  makes  them  think  and  worry 
out  suitable  words  and  phrases.  It  is,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary to  add  that  in  addition  to  a  study  of  the 
classics  much  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
foremost  authors  in  our  own  tongue,  both  of  prose 
and  verse. 

I  commenced  this  paper  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
commercial  value  of  the  English  essay.  Apart  from 
the  power  which  it  gives  one  to  compose  a  brilliant 
letter  to  a  friend,  the  writing  of  English  may  become 
a  most  fascinating,  valuable  and  profitable  hobby,  if 
not  a  profession.  It  is  the  custom  in  certain  countries 
to  teach  every  man  two  trades  for  obvious  reasons  not 
unconnected  with  accidents.  A  clever  writer  of  good 
English  has,  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  a  trade 
mastered.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  can  hardly  devote 
too  much  time  to  the  writing  of  essays  in  our  public 
schools. 


Children's  Books 

By  E.  M.  Dale,  B.A. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union  the  question  of  "  How  to  create  an  Intelligent 
Interest  in  Reading  among  Boys  and  Girls "  was 
discussed.  This  is  a  suggestive  sign  of  the  times. 
Children  are  being  studied  in  every  way  as  they  never 
have  been  before,  though,  of  course,  such  questions 
as  these  have  come  before  educators  ever  since  the 
growth  of  education  as  an  art. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  two  points  arise  for 
consideration,  the  first  being  what  children  like  to  read, 
the  second,  what  they  should  read.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  the  present  day  to  treat  these  two  questions  as 
identical ;  the  child's  taste  is  made  the  criterion  of  what 
should  be  supplied.  This  is  a  disputable  point,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  approaching  the  serious  question 
of  creating  worthy  interests,  we  cannot  neglect  the 
study  of  the  child's  own  likes  and  dislikes.  How  can 
we  most  securely  arrive  at  this  knowledge  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  simple  matter  that  it  appears  to  some 
minds.  We  have  seen  the  published  results  of  many 
plebiscites  taken  in  large  schools,  but  there  is  always 
a  doubtful  element  about  these.  Average  boys  and 
girls,  if  told  to  write  down  the  name  of  their  favourite 
book,  will  probably  be  biased  to  some  extent  by  what 
they  think  is  expected  of  them.  They  may  be  quite 
honest  in  giving  the  title  of  one  amongst  their  many 
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favourites,  but  they  will  probably  choose  one  that 
they  have  heard  praised  by  their  elders  in  preference 
to  one  that  has  been  ignored  or  treated  with  contempt. 
In  some  cases  there  may  not  even  be  this  amount  of 
honesty. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  celebrities  we  are  often  struck 
by  the  goodly  list  of  standard  works  that  they  devoured 
in  their  childhood,  and  marvel  at  the  early  development 
of  critical  taste.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  critical  taste  in  a  child  is  the  rarest  thing 
possible.  We  find,  indeed,  many  children  who  delight 
in  really  good  standard  fiction  and  poetry,  but  side 
by  side  with  this  they  read  plenty  that  is  absolutely 
worthless  from  the  literary  standpoint,  and  enjoy  it 
quite  as  much  or  even  more. 

Still  less  reliance,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
witness  of  the  grown  man  and  woman  to  their  own 
childish  tastes.  Where  they  are  not  influenced  by  the 
wish  to  make  their  own  judgment  appear  eclectic  they 
frequently  have  forgotten  the  stories  that  they  read 
and  loved  in  their  childhood,  but  which  have  long  since 
found  their  way  to  the  lumber-room  and  oblivion. 

Observation  I  believe  to  be  the  surest  way  of  deter- 
mining the  truth.  Notice  carefully  what  the  children 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact  read  of  their  own 
accord  and  purely  for  their  own  pleasure.  By  com- 
bining judicious  observation  with  the  less  trustworthy 
results  of  careful  questioning  and  memory,  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  what  the  average  child  likes.  Of  course 
there  are  abnormal  cases  in  this  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  but  there  is  a  certain  average  standard  that  may 
be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  majority 
of  children  under  fifteen  prefer  the  genuine  children's 
book.  Doubtless  they  will  read  others,  especially  if 
they  are  fond  of  reading  and  are  not  able  to  get  easy 
access  to  a  large  supply  of  juvenile  literature.  A 
complete  understanding  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
enjoyment  of  what  is  read.  So  long  as  there  is  some- 
thing either  in  the  story  or  the  style  that  appeals  to 
the  child's  individual  taste,  difficult  parts  are  skipped, 
ignored  or  curiously  misinterpreted.  But  the  book 
written  specially  for  the  boy  or  girl  by  a  capable  pen 
is,  after  all,  the  most  general  favourite. 

There  is  a  strong  and  widespread,  but  I  am  certain 
erroneous,  idea  at  the  present  day  that  children  do  not 
like  books  with  a  moral.  Now  it  is  true  that  children 
do  not  not  like  moralising,  they  object  to  any  lengthy 
discussion  of  abstract  principles,  it  is  the  concrete  that 
appeals  to  the  child.  But  I  believe  that  the  average 
child  will  appreciate  a  very  decided  moral  tone — in  fact 
a  somewhat  crude  and  arbitrary  one.  He  likes  the  story 
where  the  bad  boy  breaks  his  leg  in  climbing  after  the 
apples,  and  the  good  boy  is  rewarded  with  a  big  plum 
cake.  For  the  young  child  bright  colours  and  hard 
lines  are  essential,  the  gentle  nuances  of  art  are  only 
appreciated  at  a  later  stage  of  development. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  child  is  rarely  critical. 
For  this  reason  he  can  thoroughly  enjoy  books  which 
the  adult  reader  turns  from  in  disgust  because  they  are 


untrue  to  life.  The  child  has  not  sufficient  experience 
to  criticise.  A  curious  illustration  brought  this  fact 
home  to  my  own  mind  a  short  time  ago.  Having 
occasion  to  buy  a  present  for  a  boy,  I  happened  to  see, 
as  I  was  looking  in  a  shop  window,  the  title  of  a  book 
that  brought  back  memories  of  happy  hours  in  my 
own  childhood.  This  book  had  been  the  treasured 
favourite  of  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  with  whom  I 
was  intimate,  and  had  delighted  me  no  less.  I  bought 
the  book  and  began  to  look  at  it  again  and  renew  old 
memories.  To  my  dismay  I  found  the  two  boys,  whose 
story  forms  the  plot,  a  pair  of  utterly  unnatural  little 
prigs,  who  talked  of  their  inner  feelings  and  emotions 
in  stilted  language,  such  as  I  imagine  no  school-boy 
ever  could  or  would  have  used.  In  spite  of  my  love 
for  boys'  books,  I  found  this  one  quite  unreadable. 
But  the  discrepancies  with  actual  life  and  experience 
had  not  troubled  us  in  our  early  days. 

Of  course,  children,  like  their  elders,  differ  in  their 
tastes.     I   have   even  come   across   children  who   did 
not  care  for  fairy  tales,  though  such  children  are  rare. 
With  regard  to  choice  in  the  fairy  tale,  I  have  found 
that  mere  stories  of  wonder,  such  as  the  majority  of 
Grimm's,  are  preferred  to  the  delicately  imaginative 
work  of  Hans  Andersen  or  the  ingenious  nonsense  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  though  some  children  find  a  strong  appeal 
in  the  latter.     As  to  the  kind  of  story,  whether  wonder- 
tale  or  otherwise,  full  of  allusions  put  in  for  the  sake 
of  the  grown-up  reader,  I  think  it  gives  the  child  the 
uncomfortable  sense  of  being  used  as  a  stalking-horse, 
and  he  rarely  enjoys  it  so  much  as  he  would  a  genuine 
grown-up  novel.     But,  after  all,  this  very  want  of  the 
critical  faculty  in  childhood  and  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  not  blase  as  yet,  makes  it  possible  for  most  children's 
books  of  any  merit  at  all  to  find  admiring    readers 
who  can  enjoy  them  and  live  in  their  pages  without  a 
grudging  thought.     But,  granting  this,  is  not  the  second 
question   the   more   pressing  and  important  ?    Seeing 
that  the  child  will  read  so  many  books  and  of  such 
different  kinds,  what  should  be  our  position  with  regard 
to  his  training  in  this  point  ?     For  I  suppose  no  educator 
at  the  present  day  would  deny  the  great  influence  that 
casual  reading  has  upon  character.     Here  I  would  put 
in  a  plea  for  as  few  absolute  prohibitions  as  possible. 
There  are  certain  books,  quite  good  for  elder  minds, 
that  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  children,  but  beyond 
these  I  would  not  be  ultra -careful.     There   are  books 
in  which  certain  facts  are  mentioned  that  we  do  not 
discuss  with  a  child,  but  unless  these  are  dealt  with 
analytically,  I  think  they  will  do  little,  if  any,  harm. 
"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  I  have  known 
the  most  innocent  and  pure-minded  children  who  have 
been  let  loose  amongst  grown-up  novels  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  horrified  some  parents,  whilst  others, 
kept  on  babyish  mental  diet,  will  pick  up  suggestion 
from  companions  and  servants,  far  worse  than  any  that 
could  be  obtained  from  a  really  good  book.     In  some 
cases,  where  the  prohibition  provokes  curiosity  and  is 
disobeyed,  the  result  is  an  enlightenment  that  would 
have  been  avoided  in  the  ordinary  course.     More  good 
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is  done,  I  believe,  by  putting  plenty  of  good  and  suitable 
literature  in  a  child's  way  than  by  prohibition,  and, 
indeed,  the  former  precaution  will  often  render  the 
latter  unnecessary. 

What  is  this  good  and  suitable  literature  to  be  ? 
There  are  books  which  every  wise  guardian  will  turn 
out  at  once,  the  kind  we  have  often  heard  stigmatised  by 
magistrates  recently  as  leading  to  crime  amongst  boys 
of  a  certain  class,  and  there  are  others  as  undoubtedly 
injurious  in  tendency.  But  there  is  a  large  surface  of 
debatable  ground.  I  would  plead  at  the  outset  for 
books  of  literary  merit.  Try  to  cultivate  the  child's 
taste  from  the  first,  not  by  giving  him  great  classics 
which  he  cannot  appreciate,  but  bright,  suitable  books, 
written  in  pure  English  and  with  some  literary  style. 
We  have  given  up  thinking  that  any  incompetent 
person  can  teach  small  children,  but  I  sometimes  fear 
that  we  have  not  given  up  the  idea  that  any  incom- 
petent person  can  write  their  books. 

The  American  would  turn  out  the  fairy  tale,  it  seems. 
Surely  the  child's  imagination  would  suffer  from  this. 
Childhood  is  the  age  of  wonder  and  mystery  and 
beautiful  dreams.  Let  us  keep  the  beautiful  and  quaint 
imaginings  to  lift  them  up  above  the  material  limits 
of  life.  I  would  not  even  be  over-careful  to  say  "  this 
is  not  true "  ;  the  child  soon  learns  to  distinguish. 
But  choose  the  better  kind,  where  nature  is  filled  with 
pleasant  peopling  and  where  the  powers  of  mystery,  as 
always  in  the  genuine  old  stories,  are  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  right.  After  all,  are  you  not  giving  the  child 
a  valuable  truth,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  when  you 
let  his  eyes  be  opened  to  see  the  hosts  that  are  with 
the  righteous,  even  though  you  do  it  by  means  of 
fable  ? 

Let  the  extravagances  of  imagination  find  their  vent 
in  the  fairy  tale  and  not  enter  into  the  department  of 
the  tale  of  adventure  and  the  domestic  story.  Do  not 
let  us  have  tales  of  boys  of  twelve  who  perform  im- 
possible prodigies  of  valour  and  strength,  or  of  girls 
of  fitfeen  who  take  a  flat  at  the  West  End  and  maintain 
themselves  by  writing  novels  and  painting  pictures. 
This  latter  case  actually  occurs  in  a  girl's  book  by  an 
authoress  of  good  repute,  who  should  have  known 
better  than  to  put  the  extravagant  and  utterly  untrue 
picture  before  young  readers.  Books  of  domestic  life 
and  school  tales,  to  my  mind,  require  by  far  the  most 
careful  selection,  because  it  is  from  these  that  a  child's 
ideas  of  life,  in  so  far  as  they  are  gained  from  books  at 
all,  will  be  taken.  A  boy  cannot  directly  imitate  Jack 
the  Giant-killer,  or  even  the  youthful  Cavalier  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  he  may,  in  his  small  way,  attempt  to 
frame  his  conduct  on  that  of  Tom  Brown,  or  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  inimitable  Talbot  Baines  Reed's  books. 
Let  us  then  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  probable 
and  the  desirable  with  regard  to  our  heroes  and  heroines 
of  to-day.  Let  us  remember  that  children  do  not  become 
first-rate  novelists  or  artists  in  a  day,  even  when  they 
have  the  worthy  object  of  supporting  delicate  parents. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  the  home  may  be  more  prosaic, 
but  it  is   the   business   of  the   true   literary   artist  to 


irradiate  the  commonplace  with  glory.  And  pray  let 
us  not  fail  in  the  saving  grace  of  humour  ! 

There  is  one  particular  class  of  book  very  popular  in 
certain  circles  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  witness  against, 
i.e.,  those  in  which  the  child-hero  or  heroine  has  an 
ennobling  influence  upon  its  elders.  People  have  made 
the  mistake — deprecated  by  the  authoress — of  giving 
those  beautiful  books  Misunderstood  and  Transformed 
to  children.  They  are  excellent,  but  they  are  not 
children's  books.  Far  more  deleterious  in  effect,  I  fancy, 
are  books  of  the  class  typified  best,  perhaps,  by  Probable 
Sons.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  character  of  the 
little  heroine  of  this  book  is  exquisitely  drawn  and  her 
unconscious  influence  is  perfect.  Yes,  but  that  of  her 
small  imitators  will  not  be.  The  worst  idea  that  you 
can  put  into  a  child's  head  is  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
influence  his  elders.  You  will  do  nothing  but  produce 
an  odious  little  prig,  shorn  of  the  sweet  unconscious 
modesty  of  childhood,  which  should  be  its  greatest 
charm.  Let  all  who  are  inclined  to  feel  sentimental 
over  these  exotic  products  of  genius — for  they  are, 
happily,  of  American  growth,  not  English,  though  they 
have  flourished,  unfortunately,  in  our  soil — read,  mark, 
learn  and  inwardly  digest  Anstey's  admirable  story  of 
the  little  girl  who  dropped  pearls  when  she  spoke. 
Let  us  have  no  children  who  have  scruples  at  taking 
part  in  amusements  that  their  parents  kindly  pro- 
vide for  them  ;  children  whose  standard  of  morality 
appears  to  be  one  big  negative.  Parents  who  order 
their  children  to  commit  absolute  sins  are,  fortunately, 
very  rare ;  debatable  matters  should  be  left  to 
older  judgments  than  those  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years. 

But  when  all  these  tales  are  set  aside  we  still  have 
a  number  of  sound,  healthy  books,  full  of  a  good,  honest, 
old-fashioned  morality,  never  out  of  date,  with  variety 
enough  of  content  to  suit  all  tastes.  Boys  are  amply 
provided  for,  both  in  the  case  of  adventure  books  and 
school  tales.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  girls  fare 
worse  on  the  whole,  especially  in  the  matter  of  recent 
fiction.  The  old,  time-honoured  favourites  are  still 
with  us,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  notably  that  of 
Mrs.  de  Home  Vaizey,  I  do  not  think  the  story  for  girls 
has  grown  with  the  times. 

There  is  a  growing  fashion  of  bringing  out  versions 
of  celebrated  books  "  told  to  children."  I  do  not  care 
personally  for  these  watered -down  editions.  I  should 
prefer  to  let  the  child  wait  until  he  can  enjoy  the  real 
thing.  Either  they  are  so  near  the  original  as  to  be 
works  of  supererogation,  or  else  they  are  so  far  from 
it  as  to  desecrate  its  glories.  Don't  let  us  have  milk-and- 
water  versions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  any  more  than 
milk-and-water  versions  of  "  The  Moonlight  Sonata." 
Let  the  child  either  keep  to  the  honest  children's 
literature  or  else  try  the  originals.  Finally,  do  not 
overdo  the  supply  of  children's  books,  however  good.. 
Let  there  be  some  incentive  to  read  what  is,  perhaps, 
rather  beyond  the  present  capacity ;  in  this  lies  hope 
of  growth  and  expansion  towards  a  broader,  nobler 
life. 
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Loyola's  Schools 

By  I.  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

The  meeting  in  London  this  autumn  for  the  first  time 
of  the  newly  founded  "  International  Moral  Education 
Congress  "  marks  an  epoch  in  history.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  recognition  that  the  training  of  character 
is  the  first  and  last  thing  in  real  education.  In  this 
ecumenic  gathering  of  educationists  from  almost  all 
civilised  countries,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  represented 
by  two  distinguished  members  of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus." 
What  have  they  to  report  from  the  long  experience 
of  this  Order  ? 

Loyola,  like  Archimedes,  wanted  a  lever  whereby 
to  move  the  world.  He  found  it  in  education.  He  had 
the  eye  of  a  soldier  for  the  eventualities  of  a  campaign  ; 
and  his  military  instincts,  quickened  and  deepened  by 
the  military  training  of  his  early  life,  were  with  him 
to  the  end.  The  word  "  General "  is  the  right  word 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  his  Order. 

None  of  the  oldest  monastic  Orders  had  taken  up 
education  as  a  special  vocation.*  The  Benedictines, 
old  and  new,  had  made  study  a  part  of  the  day's  work, 
and  taught  the  young  as  a  work  of  charity.  The 
"  universities "  scattered  about  Europe  were  not 
actually  part  of  the  organisation  of  the  Church.  Charles 
the  Great  had  encouraged  Cathedral  schools.  But  all 
this  was  for  the  few,  who  aspired  to  become  secretaries 
and  notaries,  if  not  bishops  and  chancellors.  The 
Frires  Chretiens  were  not  yet  in  being.  European 
Governments  made  no  provision  for  education  ;  they 
were  preoccupied  with  wars.  There  was  room  for  a 
scheme,  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  the  results 
of  which  might  filter  far  and  wide.  Loyola  saw  the 
gap  in  the  ranks  and  like  a  wise  commander  set  himself 
to  fill  it.  He  knew  that  education  is  the  question  of 
questions  for  a  statesman,  more  momentous  even  than 
large  questions  of  finance.  For  education  means  the 
making  of  a  nation  for  better  or  for  worse. 

If  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  monastic  system,  not  in 
Christendom  only,  but  also  in  other  lands,  is  the  strangest 
of  all  phenomena,  so  especially  is  the  story  of  the  "Society 
of  Jesus,"  in  the  rapidity  of  its  successes  at  first,  and  in 
the  irrepressible  vitality  with  which,  after  a  forty  years' 
suppression,  it  rose  like  a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes. f 
Their  expulsion  in  the  eighteenth  century  even  from 
the  countries  in  Europe  most  devoted  to  the  Roman  See, 
and  the  ban  reluctantly  pronounced  against  them  by 
the    Pontiff,    whose    Janissaries    they    had    been,    was 

*  The  "  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  "  made  the  instruction 
of  the  young  a  special  part  of  their  work  (in  the  fourteenth 
century),  e.g.,  at  Deventer  in  Flanders. 

t  In  Great  Britain  and  in  her  Colonies  and  in  the  United 
States  (America)  the  Order  was  left  to  regulate  itself :  in  other 
countries  it  had  to  put  up  with  the  interference  of  the  State. 
Stoneyhurst  College  (England),  founded  from  St.  Omer,  dates 
from  1794.  {Loyola.  By  Rev.  T.  Hughes,  S.J.  Pp.  266,  281. 
Heinemann,  1892.) 


provoked,  so  far  as  the  immediate  occasion  goes,  by  the 
money  troubles  in  which  the  society  had  involved  itself. 
But  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  The  Jesuits  had  under- 
taken the  hopeless  task  of  stemming  a  tide  which  none 
can  check  ;  and  the  maxim  which  seeks  to  justify  the 
means  by  the  end,  however  good  in  warfare,  is  not  one 
which  commends  itself  generally  to  non-casuistical 
people. 

It  is  a  surprise  at  the  first  moment  to  find  an  Order 
so  astute  placing  itself  in  the  van  of  the  reactionaries. 
Probably  the  influence  of  Aquinas  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it.     With  all  his  prescient  ardour,  Loyola- 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected— could  not  emancipate 
himself  from  the  swathing-bands  of  mediaeval  scholas- 
ticism.    And  the  "  constitution  "  which  he  inaugurated 
was,  like  the  founder  of  it,  autocratic.     Benedict,  gentle 
and   tolerant,   had  shunned   making   any  one   of  his 
abbots  supreme  over  the  rest :    Monte  Casino  was  only 
to  have  a  primacy  of  precedence.     Not  so  the  soldier 
monk.     His  was  a  more  Draconic  policy.     He  riveted 
his  institutions  together  under  one  chief.    The  crash 
came.     To  say   that   the   suppression   of   the   Jesuits- 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  the  French  Revolution  is  to 
forget  that  the  Order  had  in  their  hands  the  training 
of  the  men  who  preluded  what  was  to  follow  ;    the 
Order  helped  to  form  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
age  of  tinsel  and  Voltaire,  the  age  which  necessitated 
the  coming  deluge.     The  founder's  wise  maxim  had 
been  disregarded,  "  to  keep  aloof  from  affairs  of  State." 

The  making  of  the  rule  was  a  long  incubation.*  For 
some  twenty  years  Loyola  gave  himself  to  working  out 
his  plan  of  a  cosmopolitan  education,  and  like  the 
poor-law  guardian  who  lived  for  a  time  on  "skilly" 
before  administering  it  to  others,  he  tramped  from 
university  to  university  as  a  pupil,  a  learner  in  this 
or  that  class  of  students.  Not  brilliant  intellectually, 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  he  had  sagacious 
comrades. 

Not  till  1553,  three  years  before  his  death,  was  the 
rule  promulgated.  His  Ratio  Studiorum  was  revised  under 
Aquaviva,  the  "  second  founder  "  of  the  Order,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  at  subsequent  dates 
(1832,  &c),  but  the  dead  hand  of  the  great  originator 
has  been  on  it  always  ;  free  movement  is  constrained, 
as  of  one  dancing  in  fetters.  The  revision  was  always 
by  men  steeped  in  traditions  of  their  Order.  It  is 
practically  a  cast-iron  rule,  too  stereotyped  and  too 
elaborate.  It  has  all  the  merits,  and  the  demerits  too, 
of  being  from  first  to  last  thoroughly  systematic.  The 
thing  aimed  at  was  an  "  intellectual  concord  "  and  co- 
ordination of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  other  kinds  being 
subordinated  to  theology  ;  and  in  order  to  realise  this 
ideal  the  founder  laid  down  minute  directions  without 
end.  No  monastic  constitution  is  so  particular  in  its 
regulations.  The  training  was,  of  course,  more  drastic 
for  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  eventually  into  the 
society  ;  more  drastic  also,  for  the  pupils  within  the 
walls  (convictores)  than  for  the  day-boys  {alumni). 

*  For  ten  years  it  was  at  work  on  trial    before  being  ratified 
(P-  54)- 
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The  plan  was  world-wide  in  aim,  it  was  to  comprehend 
all  knowledge.  Had  Loyola  lived  now,  he  would  surely 
have  included  athletics  *  in  his  time-table.  It  was  to  be 
the  same  in  outline  everywhere,  with  due  adaptation  of 
details  to  the  requirements  of  different  localities.  With 
all  this  largeness  of  ideal,  there  is  nothing  vague  nor 
shadowy ;  nothing  was  left  to  chance  ;  the  scheme  is 
singularly  coherent. 

Napoleon  won  his  fights  by  concentrating  his  attack 
on  the  point  which  his  eagle-eye  detected  as  the  key 
of  the  position.  Ignatius  concentrated  his  efforts  on 
disciples,  who  either  by  social  position  or  by  force  of 
character  and  capacity  were  likely  to  be  leaders  of  men. 
Like  Gideon  of  old,  he  would  rather  have  a  few  capable 
than  an  indiscriminate  herd  of  capable  and  incapable 
followers.  In  his  plan,  teaching,  with  of  course  the 
study  and  the  training  which  are  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  it,  was  to  be  the  thing  paramount ;  f 
everything  else  was  to  come  second ;  even  devotional 
•exercises  and  saintly  asceticisms  were  to  be  postponed 
to  this,  for  the  teacher's  fitness  demands  "  the  sound  mind 
in  the  sound  body."  He  sought  especially  youths  just 
leaving  the  universities  ;  and  though,  like  Woodard 
in  England  fifty  years  ago,  his  plan  embraced  schools 
of  various  grades,  he  cared  less  for  schools  of  a  lower 
grade.  He  refused  to  take  abecedarii,  boys  ignorant 
of  the  alphabet ;  nor  till  the  recension  of  the  rule  in 
1832  were  these  provided  for  in  the  Pie  Scuole. 
He  declined  boys  whose  future  looked  unsuitable  for 
his  purpose.  An  aristocracy  of  talent  or  an  aristocracy 
of  social  pre-eminence  was  to  him  indispensable.  In 
his  examinations  he  is  as  hard  on  "  mediocrity "  as 
Horace  about  poets.  The  would-be  professor  must  be 
more  than  a  mere  "  pass-man  "  ;  he  must  be  able  not 
merely  to  explain  the  faith,  but  to  defend  it  against 
all  comers. 

Other  monastic  founders  had  sought  seclusion  for 
their  votaries,  or,  like  Francis  of  Assisi,  had  gone  to 
the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

Bernardus  valles,  colles  Benedictus  amabat, 
Oppida  Franciscus,  magnas  Ignatius  urbes. 

Great  cities  J  were  Loyola's  hunting-ground :  he 
would  reach  the  many  through  the  few  ;  in  Courts  and 
great  houses  he  would  get  the  material  for  his  plastic 
hands  to  fashion.  No  testimony  can  be  stronger  to 
the  completeness  of  his  design  than  Bacon's  "  Cum 
talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses  ! "  for  few  men  have  ever 
been  so  able  as  Bacon  to  appreciate  the  largeness  of  it ; 
and  the  testimony  of  Voltaire  is  remarkable,  coming 
from  personal  recollections  of  his  own  time  as  pupil 
in  a  Jesuit  school. 

*  It  was  well  said  lately  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Robertson,  Chief  In- 
spector of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  that  athletics 
"  tend  to  make  boys  healthy,  alert,  temperate,  graceful  " — and 
resourceful. 

t  The  subject  of  "  studies  "  takes  up  about  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  "Constitution"   (Loyola,  p.   56). 

I  "  Loyola  accepted  (1547  a.d.)  the  donation  of  a  Church, 
buildings  and  gardens  at  Tivoli  :  the  institution  had  to  be 
transplanted  within  the  city  [Rome]"  (p.  61). 


The  teaching  was  to  be  a  labour  ef  love.*  No  fees 
were  to  be  exacted  from  students.  The  professors' 
chairs  were  to  be  endowed  sufficiently.  Thus  a  strong 
and  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  superstructure 
to  rest  upon,  and  a  high  ideal  was  set  up  for  aspirants. 
In  order  that  sympathy  should  be  the  mainspring  of 
the  teacher's  influence  over  his  scholars,  Loyola  preferred 
professors  young,  or  at  least  in  character  youthful.f 
Every  care  was  to  be  taken  for  putting  the  right  teacher 
in  the  right  place  ;  not  the  square  man  in  the  round 
hole,  nor  vice  versa. 

The  training  was  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  "  cram- 
ming," penetrating  and  thorough.  The  length  of  time 
prescribed  for  attaining  a  degree  seems  nowadays 
excessive ;  but  life  was  more  leisurely  then ;  and 
Loyola,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  training  the  men 
who  were  to  train  the  world.  Degrees  were  not  given 
wholesale  as  a  matter  of  course  on  payment  of  the  fee  ; 
every  step  upward  had  to  be  certified  by  severe  exami- 
nations. $  The  theological  course  was  to  last  six  years 
or  at  the  least  four  ;  the  whole  course  of  study  ended 
usually  at  thirty-three  years  of  age  for  a  member  of  the 
Order,  at  twenty-five  for  others ;  but  the  time  was 
shortened  in  1586. 

The  teaching  was  to  be  given  orally,  rather  than  on 
paper  ;  the  examinations,  also,  frequent  and  searching, 
were  to  be  chiefly  viva  voce.  The  professors,  so  called, 
were  really  more  like  tutors  at  Eton.  They  had  indeed 
to  lecture,  and  the  students  had  to  attend,  but  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  lecture  was  mainly  in  what  came 
afterwards.  As  every  doctor  tells  us,  undigested  food 
is  not  merely  useless,  but  positively  injurious  to  health. 
In  Loyola's  system  every  precaution  was  taken  that 
the  mental  food  should  be  duly  masticated,  completely 
assimilated.  During  the  lecture  a  few  notes  only  might 
be  taken  down  by  the  hearers  ;  after  the  lecture,  they 
were  to  discuss  it  together  in  groups,  the  professor,  when 
necessary,  explaining.  This  ruminating  process  was 
to  drive  home  what  had  been  outlined  in  the  lecture, 
to  deepen  the  impression,  to  make  the  gist  of  it  stand 
out  more  clearly.  The  lecture  stimulates  and  suggests  ; 
the  after-process  appropriates  it.  Large  classes,  a 
hindrance  always  to  thorough  training,  were  to  be 
broken  into  decuria,  ten  pupils  together.  Mere  copying 
from  a  book  or  from  dictation  was  discouraged.  A 
special  feature  in  Loyola's  plan  was  "  repetition,"  not, 
as  one  might  fancy,  the  repeating  aloud  of  passages 
learnt  by  heart,  but  the  talking  together  about  what 
had  been  heard  in  the  lecture-room. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  favour  the  shallow 
smatterings,  too  much  in  vogue  now,  the  result  of 
"  cramming."  All  is  thorough.  The  plough,  instead 
of  merely  scratching  the  surface,  sinks  deep  into  the 
subsoil.  These  "  disputations  "  of  the  scholars  among 
themselves  were  apt,  no  doubt,  to  degenerate  sometimes 

*  The  members  of  the  Order  were  to  be  pledged  not  to  accept 
any  "  ecclesiastical  office  or  dignity  "  (p.  48). 

\  vfdpoi  to  i)6i). — Aristotle. 

\  When  will  Oxford  and  Cambridge  make  their  M.A.  degree 
of  real  significance  ? 
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into  a  mere  dialectical  sword-play,  a  pedantic  logic- 
chopping,  a  play  on  words  ;  they  might  encourage  the 
disputants  to  be  more  eager  to  score  a  success  than  to 
find  out  the  truth  ;  but  anyhow  they  were  a  test  whether 
the  listener  to  a  lecture  had  really  made  what  he  had 
heard  his  own.  They  were  like  the  Debating  Society 
of  modern  sixth  forms  in  England.  The  closer  one 
comes  to  the  details  of  Loyola's  plan,  the  more  one 
appreciates  his  shrewdness  in  many  ways.  The  hours 
of  study  were  never  to  be  too  long,  about  four  and  a  half 
daily.  Only  the  best  authors — best,  that  is,  according 
to  the  standard  of  his  day — were  to  be  read.  Above  all, 
it  must  be  noted  that  in  Loyola's  plan  any  special 
course  of  study  was  to  follow,  not  preclude,  the  general 
culture,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the 
speciality  is  to  be  erected.  Every  indication  of  a 
special  aptitude  was  to  be  kept  in  view  from  the  first ; 
but  before  giving  full  play  to  this  idiosyncrasy,  the 
faculties  must  be  developed  on  every  side,  the  tree 
must  not  be  lop-sided.  This  preliminary  course  in 
literature  was  to  be  run  before  the  noviciate  began. 
The  fundamental  thing  in  the  curriculum  was  to  be 
the  mastery  of  the  two  languages,  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world  for  copiousness  and  exactness. 
Loyola  had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  contains  the  study  of  one's  own  language,  and 
that  the  vernacular  can  never  be  understood  so  well 
as  when  it  is  side  by  side  with  another  language.  Modern 
scholars  may  smile  to  see  patristic  writers,  as  Basil, 
Chrysostom  and  Synesius  set  on  a  level  for  linguistic 
purposes  with  Homer  and  Plato  ;  but  Loyola  was  right 
in  the  main. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  right  in  keeping 
a  pupil  under  the  same  teacher  always,  instead  of 
putting  him  under  fresh  teaching  when  promoted  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  class.  Evidently  the  intention  was 
to  make  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  more 
lasting.  But  obviously  one  man  may  be  a  fitter  guide 
than  another  for  a  particular  stage  of  the  journey, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  thing 
presented  in  more  than  one  aspect.  On  this  point  the 
rule  was  modified  in  course  of  time.  Again,  it  may 
fairly  be  objected  that  the  study  of  mathematics  begins 
too  late  :  it  is  left,  with  philosophy,  for  the  last  triennium 
just  before  the  student  becomes  professor  or  "  regent." 

A  grave  fault  is  the  undue  stress  laid  on  "  style."  A 
clever  Frenchman  has  told  us  "  Le  style,  c'est  l'homme," 
and  the  saying  is  true,  so  far  as  dress  may  be  taken  to 
show  character.  But  technique  in  any  art  is  secondary 
altogether  to  the  real  meaning  and  scope  of  the  art. 
What  a  writer  has  to  say,  what  is  the  outcome  of  his 
thought,  is  infinitely  more  than  how  he  says  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  charm  or  the  blemishes  of  his 
manner.  But  Loyola  through  all  the  prolonged  training 
which  he  insists  upon,  looks  to  the  effect  which  his 
teachers  are  to  produce  on  the  world.  Quintilian  is 
exalted  with  his  frigid  and  artificial  precepts — Cicero's 
letters  are  to  be  studied  for  their  phases,  not  for  what 
else  they  contain — history  is  depreciated  as  an  easy 
subject — there  is  no  need  to  consult  more  than  one 


historian  about  anything.  Truly  the  ambition  to  turn 
out  a  staff  of  professors  who  shall  dominate  the  world 
overreaches  itself. 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  this  elaborate  and 
precise  training  on  character  ?  After  all,  this  is  the  first 
and  last  thing  in  education.  Intellectual  accomplish- 
ments are  the  setting  of  the  portrait,  not  the  man's 
self,  the  adornments,  the  embellishments,  the  garniture 
of  life,  not  the  life  itself ;  they  are  the  equipment ; 
but  it  is  the  character  which  decides  whether  they 
shall  be  turned  to  good  account  or  evil ;  they  are  the 
blossom  on  the  branch,  beautiful  indeed  to  the  eye, 
but  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  for  nourishment. 

The  answer  is  not  easy.  The  question  is  complicated 
by  the  almost  endless  variations  of  predisposition.  A 
system  which  suits  one  type  of  individuality  may  be 
very  bad  for  another.  Kingsley,  in  Westward  Ho ! 
dismisses  Eustace  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  story, 
when  Eustace  becomes  a  Jesuit,  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  further  notice,  as  "  no  longer  a  man  but  a  machine." 
Kingsley,  with  all  his  fine  scorn  for  whatever  seemed 
to  him  forced  or  unreal,  was  prone  to  cut  Gordian  knots 
rather  too  summarily.  It  must  be  granted  that  the 
enforced  self-study,  which  was  to  supersede  other 
studies  during  the  two  years  preceding  admission  into 
the  Order,  tends  to  foster  a  morbid  self -consciousness. 

Certainly  Loyola  strained  the  principle  of  obedience, 
which  is  the  very  mainspring  of  the  discipline  of  the 
cloister,  almost  to  breaking.  Reasonable  control 
strengthens  the  will  and  the  conscience  :  abject  sub- 
mission enfeebles  them  and  kills.  To  be  taught  that  the 
word,  the  nod  of  the  Superior  can  make  anything  right 
and  that,  if  the  ultimate  aim  is  "  the  greater  glory  of  God,' ' 
the  way  to  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  blurs  the  lines 
which  demarcate  right  and  wrong.  It  is  opportunism 
to  say  that  "  if  opinions  are  found  in  a  certain  province 
or  city  to  give  offence,  they  must  not  be  taught  or 
defended  there  "  ;  it  is  a  barrier  against  all  originality 
of  thought  that  "  no  one  is  to  defend  any  opinion, 
which  is  judged  by  the  generality  of  learned  men  to  go 
against  the  received  tenets  of  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians." When  one  considers  how  far  apart  from  one 
another  in  many  ways  were  Loyola  and  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  on  some  points 
at  least,  their  methods  converge.  Arnold  sought  to 
leaven  the  school  with  what  is  good,  through  his  prae- 
postors ;  Loyola  sought  to  do  it  by  his  "  Acadamies  " 
and  "  Sodalities "  of  the  likeliest  pupils.  True,  to 
Arnold  the  compulsory  confessional  was  unheal thy 
and  enervating.  To  him  the  presence  of  a  master  over- 
seeing the  games  would  seem  a  sort  of  espionage  ;  and 
the  formal  promenade  of  the  students — who  does  not 
remember  the  youths  of  the  Collegio  Romano  pacing 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  their  red  cassocks  two  and  two  ? 
— a  poor  substitute  for  football  in  the  Close.  But  he 
would  be  with  Loyola  and  his  followers  in  trying  to 
cleanse  the  classics  from  their  pruriencies,  before  putting 
them  in  the  hands  of  boys.  The  "  Delphin  "  edition, 
intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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In  a  catalogue  of  eminent  men,  trained  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges,  the  dearth  of  poets  and  artists  is  noticeable. 
It  was  a  schooling  to  make  men  precise  in  thinking  ; 
it  was  not  a  schooling  calculated  to  foster  and  develop 
imagination. 


Review 

Macan's  "Herodotus" 

This  *  is  not  a  work  to  be  lightly  taken  up  or  lightly 
laid  aside.  The  author  has  undertaken  a  task  of 
considerable  magnitude ;  he  has  brought  no  small 
amount  of  learning  and  research  to  his  undertaking ; 
and  he  has  achieved  results  that  call  for  a  corresponding 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Macan  set  himself  to  supply 
an  undoubted  want,  viz.,  a  thoroughly  representative 
English  edition  of  the  great  Greek  historian  Herodotus. 
By  the  issue  of  these  volumes  he  completes  his  self- 
imposed  task.  Few  will  deny  that  he  has  accomplished 
a  notable  work,  and  made  a  notable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject ;  many  will  find  in  his  edition 
just  that  which  he  set  out  to  supply,  a  sound  yet 
suggestive,  and  above  all  complete,  study  of  Herodotus. 

With  the  work  as  a  whole  we  do  not  here  propose 
to  treat,  but  only  with  the  last  three  books.  These,  as 
Mr.  Macan  himself  is  at  some  pains  to  point  out,  have  a 
distinct  and  separate  unity.  They  are  quite  possibly  the 
original  nucleus,  out  of  which  grew  the  history  as  a 
whole  and  as  we  now  know  it.  Certainly  they  can  be 
conveniently  treated,  as  if  they  told  a  story  of  their 
own — the  story  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Xerxes — 
quite  independent  of  the  other  sections  of  the  work. 
We  feel  the  force  of  Mr.  Macan's  arguments  on  this 
point.  There  is  a  wealth  of  detail,  there  is  a  coherence 
and  freedom  from  digression,  there  is  a  sense  of  dramatic 
completeness  that  marks  out  the  account  of  the  "  Great 
Expedition  "  as  a  thing  by  itself. 

It  is  as  such,  rather  than  as  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
whole,  that  Mr.  Macan  very  rightly  treats  his  subject 
in  these  three  volumes,  and  so  fully  and  carefully  does 
he  take  his  task  in  hand,  that  they  embrace  in  all 
nearly  iooo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  is  briefly  this.  We  are  first  of  all 
given  a  full  and  deeply  interesting  Introduction  to  the 
subject  of  the  books  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
author.  This  extends  over  ioo  pages.  The  rest  of 
Vol.  I.  and  the  whole  of  Vol.  II.  are  devoted  to  the  text 
and  commentary.  The  last  volume  consists  mainly 
of  a  series  of  admirable  appendices  in  essay  form  on  the 
historical  events  and  problems  arising  from  the  study 
of  the  story,  and  concludes  with  a  comprehensive  index. 
There  are  also  maps  and  diagrams,  though  scarcely 
so  many  as  we  should  like  to  see. 

The  Introduction,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  is 

*  Herodotus.  Books  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  By  R.  W.  Macan,  D.Litt. 
3  vols.     (MacmiUan  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 


interesting  reading.  The  events  of  each  book  are  in 
turn  summarised  and  analysed.  Various  general  ques- 
tions, e.g.,  the  priority  of  this  over  other  portions  of 
Herodotus'  work,  the  complete  or  unfinished  nature 
of  his  history  as  a  whole,  the  sources  of  his  information, 
are  submitted  to  lively  discussion.  Few  will  cavil  at 
Mr.  Macan's  conclusions  on  these  and  similar  questions  ; 
for  they  are  always  fairly  and  reasonably  argued.  The 
last  twenty-five  pages  of  this  portion  of  his  work  are 
particularly  engrossing.  They  deal  with  the  charac- 
teristics and  value  of  Herodotus  himself  as  a  writer 
and  a  historian,  and  Mr.  Macan,  while  preserving  all  the 
necessary  sobriety  for  impartial  criticism,  is  touched 
with  something  of  the  sacred  fire  of  enthusiasm.  He 
is  very  much  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  author ; 
he  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  only  too  capable 
of  invention  and  exaggeration  ;  that  he  had  a  nice 
turn  for  spinning  a  yarn,  and  was  more  than  a  little 
given  to  superstitious  credulity.  But  all  these  granted, 
he  adds — and  we  think  very  rightly  so — that  his  many 
and  sterling  merits  more  than  counterbalance  the 
inevitable  errors  and  failures  of  a  pioneer  in  the  domain 
of  history.  His  honesty,  we  are  assured,  is  above 
suspicion  ;  his  naivete"  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  his  simple 
good  faith  ;  while  his  critical  faculty,  if  not  productive 
of  profound  or  always  convincing  results,  has  in  it 
much  shrewdness  and  sound  sense.  Add  to  this  some 
real  excellence  in  geographical  knowledge  and  a  reason- 
ably accurate  chronology,  and  the  list  of  our  author's 
merits  becomes  more  than  merely  considerable. 

All  this  is  admirably  presented  by  Mr.  Macan,  and 
if  we  cannot  go  all  the  way  with  him  when  he  asserts 
that  Herodotus  is  "  more  comprehensive  than  Thucy- 
dides,  more  candid  than  Xenophon,  more  brilliant  than 
Polybius,"  still  we  are  ready  to  argue  that  he  is  alike 
a  splendid  raconteur  and  a  valuable  chronicler,  and  that 
without  him  our  knowledge  of  events  of  such  world- 
wide importance  as  the  Persian  Wars  would  have  been 
vague,  uncertain  and  almost  non-existent ;  in  a  word,  we 
cannot  dispute  the  claim  that  Mr.  Macan  unhesitatingly 
reiterates  which  entitles  Herodotus  as  the  "  Father  of 
History." 

With  the  text  and  commentary  we  are  not  concerned 
to  deal  minutely  at  present.  Mr.  Macan  does  not 
assert  any  special  originality.  He  is  content  to  accept 
a  sound,  if  not  particularly  modern,  collation,  and  to 
work  on  it  by  old-fashioned  and  approved  methods. 
That  he  is  original,  suggestive  and  occasionally  illu- 
minating in  his  criticism  goes  without  saying.  Many 
commentators  have  been  laid  under  contribution  ;  now 
Rawlinson,  now  Stein,  now  Urlichs,  now  some  lesser 
authority  is  cited  to  add  something  to  the  general  con- 
clusion ;  but  though  the  appearance  is  often  the  appear- 
ance of  some  well-known  Esau,  the  voice  of  the  new 
Jacob  is  heard  distinctly  above  and  through  it  all. 
"  I  have  nowhere  consciously  exploited  another  man's 
work  without  acknowledgment,"  says  Mr.  Macan  in 
an  excellent  little  preface.  This  seems  to  be  the  truth 
itself,  and  even  the  most  trite  and  obvious  of  comments, 
are  put  characteristically  and  distinctively. 
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This  commentary  deserves  close  and  careful  reading 
by  students  of  Herodotus.  Even  a  limited  and  cursory 
study  of  it  is  sufficient  to  reveal  a  wealth  of  reasonable 
and  helpful  criticism  and  a  never-failing  fund  of  service- 
able explanation  and  apposite  quotation. 

The  last  volume  really  demands  separate  treatment. 
From  a  historical  point  of  view  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  its  contents.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  Herodotus  on  the  general  reader,  to  the  historian 
he  is  never  dull  nor  commonplace.  As  literature,  he 
may  or  may  not  appeal  to  this  or  that  literary  tempera- 
ment or  judgment ;  as  history  he  provides  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  evidence,  of  subjects  for  criticism, 
of  material  for  hard  thought  and  careful  analysis.  Mr. 
Macan's  essays  on  the  problems  of  these  particular 
books  are  delightful  reading.  Evidently  he  is  in  love 
with  his  subject,  and  what  student  of  Greek  history 
is  not  ?  There  never  was  a  people's  history  so  kaleido- 
scopic, so  palpitating,  so  intensely  human  as  the  history 
of  classical  Greece,  and  here  we  have  some  of  its  most 
interesting  features  dealt  with  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque 
manner. 

We  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  these  interesting 
sketches.  "  Salamis "  is  clearly  and  convincingly 
portrayed;  the  fascinating  problem  of  "Plataea"  is 
handled  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  Mr.  Macan 
throws  some  new  light  on  the  memorable  incident  of 
Thermopylae,  and  has  much  to  say  that  is  instructive 
of  the  close  relation  between  the  operations  on  land 
and  sea.  The  story  of  the  great  Persian  invasion  is 
always  worth  reading  again ;  these  excellent  little 
essays  should  not  be  missed  by  the  enthusiast ;  they 
will  not  fail  moreover  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
amateur.  We  heartily  recommend  the  third  volume 
of  this  work  to  all  readers  alike. 

In  criticising  the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  Mr.  Macan's  merits.  This  is 
not  because  there  are  no  faults  in  his  work.  There  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  more  or  less  importance. 
But  the  excellence  of  the  general  result  far  outweighs 
them,  and  it  would  be  carping  to  dwell  more  than 
briefly  on  them.  We  might,  if  we  wished,  point  to 
passages  written  in  a  curiously  infelicitous  style,  to  an 
excessive  fondness  for  sesquipedalian — and  often  self- 
invented — words,  to  an  occasional  theory  (such  as  that 
which  suggests  Themistocles  as  the  strategist  of  Plataea) 
or  statement  which  is  startlingly  improbable.  These  and 
other  minor  blemishes  there  are,  and  the  reader  will 
find  them  himself,  and  pass  them  by  scarcely  noticed, 
for  they  quite  fail  to  spoil  his  enjoyment  of  a  truly 
great  achievement,  a  work  both  learned  and  interesting 
which  will  go  far  to  win  for  its  author  a  place  among 
those  immortals  to  whom,  in  a  mixture  of  modesty 
and  audacity,  he  himself  has  dedicated  his  own  contri- 
bution to  historical  and  classical  learning. 

A.  E.  D. 

Simple  Susan.     (T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.     8d.) 

A  pretty  little  story,  illustrated  with  several  coloured 
plates.     It  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  juveniles. 


Minor  Notices 


Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  C.V.O., 
&c.     Fifth  Edition.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     55.  nett.) 

A  new  edition  of  this  now  popular  book,  originally  pub- 
lished some  thirty  years  ago.  An  up-to-date  impression 
is  given  by  the  appearance  of  the  Delphi  charioteer  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  the  omission  of  several  of  the  original 
illustrations.  One  welcomes  the  Dublin  professor's  vigorous 
style  and  trenchant  criticisms  on  the  modern  Greek's  lack 
of  enterprise.  It  is  strange  that  there  is  hardly  a  mention 
of  Crete,  though  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  brought  his  account  of 
Delphi,  and  Chaeronea,  with  its  restored  lion,  for  example, 
up  to  date.  One  can  imagine  no  more  suitable  book  than 
this  to  be  given  to  a  classical-side  boy  as  a  school  prize,  in 
place  of  the  tree-calf  monstrosities  of  dulness  which  usually 
are  presented  on  such  occasions. 

Professor  Mahaffy  has  often  been  charged  with  being  un- 
reliable— and  he  is.  A  man  of  such  decided  opinions  can 
hardly  avoid  it.  Even  in  this  uncontroversial  little 
book  there  are  numerous  points  of  view  on  which  most 
scholars  would  disagree  with  him.  But  he  atones  for  any 
inexactness  by  his  breezy  and  stimulating  aggressiveness  ; 
and  is  therefore  a  useful  writer  for  the  young  student  of 
things  Greek. 

There  are  a  few  trifling  misprints  :  on  page  32,  for 
example,  we  read  of  the  Goroneian  Mountains  ;  on  page  61 
(footnote  2),  he  talks  of  the  pre-Persian  dSbris  found  on 
the  Acropolis  in  1885-86,  as  the  results  of  the  "  recent 
excavations."  There  is  a  fascinating  chapter  at  the  end 
of  the  book  on  Mediaeval  Greece. 

The  Tennysonian  Epoch.  Vol.  IX.  (last)  of  Epochs  of 
English  Literature.  By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A.  (Edward 
Arnold,     is.  6d.) 

This  will  prove  to  most  readers  the  most  interesting 
volume,  as  it  was  probably  the  most  difficult  to  put  together, 
of  the  whole  series,  which  has  been  spoken  of  already  in 
these  columns  with  appreciation.  It  is  peculiarly  important 
just  now,  when  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the  mother 
tongue  in  schools  of  all  sorts,  that  the  school-boy  should 
have  before  him,  as  it  were,  a  reliable  map,  or  a  finger-post, 
directing  him  towards  what  is  artistically  valuable  and 
considerable  in  contemporary  literature,  when  there  are 
so  many  by-paths  in  which  he  may  lose  himself  and  aim- 
lessly wander.  And  Mr.  Stobart  has  not  been  rigidly 
pedantic  or  classic,  recognising  that  the  journalistic  vein 
has  conquered  a  large  part  of  our  writers  and  that  the  less 
considerable  writers  of  fiction  have  still  their  influence 
upon  the  general  mind,  he  includes  in  his  survey  not  merely 
the  Olympians  such  as  Hardy,  Meredith,  Swinburne, 
Kipling,  and  the  like,  but  such  comparatively  ephemeral 
people  as  Conan  Doyle  or  Anthony  Hope  or  Rider  Haggard. 

The  selections  are  representative  of  much  that  is  best 
and  most  alluring  in  Victorian  literature  ;  to  have  been 
really  exhaustive  of  all  that  is  best  in  this  marvellously  rich 
period  would,  as  Mr.  Stobart  allows,  have  been  impossible. 
In  addition  to  the  great  and  familiar  writers  one  may 
notice  the  following  extracts  :  the  charming  verses  on 
"  Spring,"  by  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  William  Barnes  ;  the 
unforgetable  stanzas  on  "  William  Blake,"  and  two  other 
poems  by  the  unfortunate  James  Thomson  ;  and  W.  E. 
Henley's  splendidly  audacious  lines,  beginning 
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Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be, 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  volume  will  perhaps  be  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  nine.  The  fact  is,  boys  are  more 
liable  to  be  interested  and  led  to  the  originals  if  they  have 
selections  from  modern  writers,  and  by  preference  living 
writers,  before  them,  than  if  they  are  for  ever  having  the 
classics  preached  at  them.  They  are  more  likely  to  see 
the  value  even  of  the  classics  if  they  are  trained  to  see  what 
can  be  done  by  living  men  and  women. 

The  difficulty  a  schoolmaster  finds  in  such  a  series  is 
inevitable,  doubtless  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pressing our  glorious  heritage  of  English  literature  into  a 
smaller  space.  It  is  this  :  the  school-life  of  the  boys  in 
the  three  or  four  upper  forms  is  too  short  to  admit  of  a 
systematic  study  of  all  the  volumes  ;  and,  although  each 
volume  is  in  a  way  complete  in  itself,  the  full  value  of  the 
study  is  lost  if  it  be  as  it  were  decapitated  or  curtailed  by 
the  omission  of  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  volumes.  An 
excellent  school-book. 

JEschylus :  Prometheus  Bound.  Translated  by  Robert 
Whitelaw.  JEschylus :  Agamemnon.  Translated  by 
John  Conington.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  J.  Churton 
Collins,  xlviiipp.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  is.  nett 
each.) 
These  are  pleasing  volumes,  bound  in  plain  Ruskinian 
green  cloth  covers,  designed  to  give  students  of  literature 
generally,  and  not  merely  classical  scholars,  a  series  of 
representative  translations  of  some  masterpieces  of  classical 
literature.  There  are  excellently  readable  introductory 
essays  by  Professor  Churton  Collins,  which  are  calculated 
to  interest  any  person  interested  in  dramatic  literature 
in  plays  which,  after  all,  have  formed  the  foundation  and 
given  the  inspiration  for  much  that  is  greatest  in  all  drama. 
The  familiar  names  of  the  translators  are  a  guarantee  that 
scholarly  fidelity  to  the  original,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
intrinsic  interest  and  attractiveness  to  the  general  reader, 
have  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  Professor  Collins  in  his  choice 
of  versions.  It  would  have  been  easy,  for  instance,  to 
frighten  off  the  uninitiated  aspirant  towards  Hellenic 
culture  by  offering  him  Robert  Browning's  monstrous 
1  ransliteration  of  the  Agamemnon.  In  the  Prometheus 
Bound  volume  there  is  a  delightful  essay  on  "  The  Influence 
of  the  Play  on  Modern  Literature,"  from  Milton,  with  his 
Satan,  to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges'  Prometheus  the  Fire-giver, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Myers'  Marriage  of  Prometheus.  It  is  the 
peculiar  need  of  our  time  and  our  country  to  interpret 
modern  life  and  literature  by  the  ancient ;  and  few  men 
are  more  competent  for  this  work  in  literature  than  the 
editor  of  these  books. 

Decursus   Primus.     A   First   Latin   Grammar.      By   T.  G. 

Tucker,     Litt.D.      178     pp.      (Macmillan     and     Co. 

25.  6d.) 
A  good  book  :  small  in  scope  and  in  size,  but  on  quite 
progressive  lines.  Only  essentials  in  accidence  and  in 
syntax  are  dealt  with.  The  verb,  and  hence  sentences, 
are  introduced  early,  and  the  sentences  are  human  and 
ordinary  ;  not,  as  too  often,  restricted  to  military  and 
political  ideas,  i.e.,  to  Caesar  and  to  Cicero. 


To  our  mind  a  peculiarly  good  feature  about  this  grammar 
is  the  fact  that  the  author  assumes  in  the  reader  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  position  of  Latin  amongst  other 
languages,  and  deals  most  readably  with  this  point  in  an 
interesting  introduction.  With  this  idea  kept  prominent, 
the  rationale  of  rules  is  generally  explained.  Print  is  good  ; 
and  all  important  forms  stand  out  in  prominent  type. 
Altogether,  a  marvel  of  compression. 

A  First  Latin  Grammar.  By  E.  H.  Scott  and  Frank  Jones, 
vii  +  150  pp.     (Blackie  and  Son.     2s.) 

One  of  many  such  :  intended  primarily  to  be  used  with 
others  of  the  same  authors'  books,  which  are  much  in  use 
in  certain  schools.  There  seems  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
information  (for  a  book  like  this,  meant  to  be  purely 
elementary)  about  "  plosives  "  and  "  spirants,"  and  so 
forth,  in  the  first  few  pages.  A  good  point  is  made  by  the 
insertion  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  the  neglected  matter  of 
stress  in  Latin  ;  and  there  are  a  few  useful  hints  on  pro- 
nunciation. Otherwise  we  have  noticed  little  departure 
from  traditional  lines  in  this  book,  except  that,  while  it  is 
shorter  than  the  really  full  grammar,  it  yet  contains  a 
greater  stock  of  examples  than  recent  "  hustling  "  books 
which  pretend  to  put  the  student  through  the  essentials 
of  Latin  in  a  year. 

It  has  become  a  fashion  for  critics  to  run  through  aew 
grammars  and  to  endeavour  to  catch  the  author  tripping 
over  some  rare  form  or  some  doubtful  spelling.  Speaking 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  we  prefer  a  grammar 
whose  author  sometimes  nods.  One  can  then  demonstrate 
to  the  class  the  danger  of  excessive  reverence  for  the  written 
word.  So  we  hope  to  find  an  error  or  two  as  we  proceed 
in  the  use  of  this  grammar. 

In  Memoriam.  With  Analysis  and  Notes.  By  H.  M. 
Percival.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     25.  6d.) 

This  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  loves  poetry  in 
general  and  who  reverences  the  thought  of  Tennyson  in 
particular.  The  prose  analysis  of  the  poem  and  the  plain, 
straightforward  notes,  with  no  display  of  erudition,  bring 
home  to  the  mind  the  important  fact  that  such  a  poem  is 
not  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  pedantic  learning 
or  ingenuity,  but  a  sort  of  "  lay  scripture  given  to  us  for 
the  elevating  and  purifying  of  the  emotions  and  the  chasten- 
ing of  the  heart." 

One  can  think  of  no  better  poem  to  be  selected  for  the 
English  work  of  a  senior  form  in  any  school,  and  if  the 
teachers  and  taught  need  any  guide  at  all,  let  us  hope  they 
will  turn  to  so  judicious  a  commentator  as  Mr.  Percival. 
If  a  "  Moral  Instruction  hour  " — by  whatever  name  it  be 
introduced — ever  becomes  a  reality  in  schools,  the  time 
could  hardly  be  spent  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  study 
of  this  and  similar  poems. 

James  Thomson.     By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     English  Men   of   Letters  Series. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.     2s.) 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  volume  will  appeal  to 
as  large  a  circle  of  readers  as,  say,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's 
Browning,  to  mention  only  one  of  several  popular  volumes 
in  this  series.     Yet  for  the  student  of  literature  this  study 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  will  be  more  valuable  :    it  is  more  pains- 
taking, and  deals  in   a  larger   spirit  with   the   relation  of 
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its  subject  to  an  important  movement  in  the  development 
of  English  poetical  thought.  The  somewhat  uneventful 
life  of  the  poet  is  treated  in  great  detail  in  the  first  eighty 
pages  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  scholarly  and 
critical  estimate  of  Thomson's  particular  poems ;  and, 
most  illuminating  of  all,  his  position  in  the  development 
of  our  poetry,  as  a  forerunner  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
"  Nature  School."  The  danger  of  these  monographs  is, 
of  course,  that  the  writer  is  often  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  subject  and  becomes  blind  to  his  defects.  But  Mr. 
Macaulay  admits  frankly  Thomson's  shortcomings — his 
offensive  mannerism  of  diction,  and  his  stilted  "  poetical  " 
vocabulary,  with  its  (at  times)  ridiculous  parody  of  the 
Miltonic  rhythm  ;  yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  book 
leaves  us  with  the  impression  of  Thomson  as  a  poet  with 
a  genuine  gift,  whose  works,  incredibly  popular  in  his  own 
day,  will  yet  survive  when  scores  of  others,  equally  popular, 
will  have  been  forgotten. 

Lands  Beyond  the  Channel.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder.  (Geo. 
Philip  and  Son.  is.  gd.) 
Lands  Beyond  the  Channel  deals  with  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  the  second  volume  of  the  author's 
elementary  studies  in  geography.  Mr.  Mackinder's  method 
is  to  combine  geography  and  history,  making  the  latter 
subservient  to  the  former.  Thus  he  devotes  eight  chapters 
to  the  geography  of  France,  and  follows  with  one  on  Sedan 
and  Waterloo.  The  book  is  written  simply  and  clearly, 
has  many  illustrations  and  some  excellent  maps. 

Through    Great   Britain    and   Ireland   with   Cromwell.     By 

H.  E.  Marshall.     (T.  and  E.  Jack.     is.  3d.) 
Through  Europe  and  Egypt  with  Napoleon.     (Same  Author 
and  Publisher,     is.   6d.) 

These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  geographical 
series,  intended — in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Mackinder — 
to  teach  geography  through  history.  Mr.  Marshall's  method 
is  the  more  pleasant,  if  the  less  systematic,  of  the  two. 
Indeed  he  lays  claim  to  no  definite  system  but  hopes  to 
prepare  the  way  for  more  methodical  training  by  arous- 
ing interest,  real  if  desultory,  in  history,  biography  and 
geography. 

All  the  books  in  this  series  (biographies,  not  works  of 
fiction)  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Marshall.  The  two  before 
us  are  well  written  in  a  bright,  attractive  style  well  suited 
for  children  ;  and  the  geographical  information  is  managed 
so  cleverly  that  one  accepts  it  as  an  interesting  part  of  the 
story.  The  books  are  well  illustrated  and  contain  such 
maps  as  are  necessary. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  :   a  Translation  and  an  Exposition.     By 

E.  R.  Garnsey.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.     6s.) 
Epilegomena    on    Horace.     (Same  Author   and    Publisher. 

5*) 

Mr.  Garnsey's  translation  of  the  Odes  is  written  in  the 
form  of  blank  verse.  It  is  as  literal  as  possible  and  follows 
the  original,  line  by  line,  almost  word  for  word.  Pretending 
to  do  no  more  than  be  a  frame  for  the  exposition,  it  is 
managed  with  remarkable  skill. 

In  the  Exposition  Mr.  Garnsey  is  not  concerned  with 
textual  criticism.  Unlike  most  readers,  by  whom  Horace 
is  admired  chiefly  for  grace  of  form,  he  seeks  for  an  inter- 
pretation which  shall  set  his  author  in  a  more  serious  light, 
as  one  to  be  admired  rather  for  depth    of   matter.     How 


else  shall  the  claims  of  those  who  have  set  out  to  whitewash 
Horace,  as  a  man,  be  justified  ?  t- 

Briefly,  Mr.  Garnsey  claims  to  find  in  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Odes  a  connected  whole,  written  round  a  central 
tragic  motif,  which  (following  Dr.  Verrall)  he  discovers  in 
the  disgrace  of  Murena  and  consequent  downfall  of  Maecenas 
from  royal  favour.  The  poet's  meaning  is  intentionally 
obscure,  for  he  had  need  to  walk  warily,  lest  in  consoling 
Maecenas  he  should  himself  lose  the  favour  of  Augustus. 
Commentators  in  general  have  missed  the  true  significance 
of  the  Odes,  because,  having  accepted  a  wrong  date  for 
their  publication,  they  have  for  years  been  building  on  a 
false  foundation. 

Of  the  Epilegomena  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  book 
contains  additional  matter,  collected  too  late  for  inclusion 
in  the  earlier  work,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  critical 
letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Verrall  and  written  in  a  style 
eminently  clear  and  readable. 

To  those  who  still  feel  the  fascination  of  Horace,  these 
volumes — the  work  of  an  Australian  who  has  long  ceased 
to  devote  himself  to  classical  study  except  as  a  recreation — 
will  prove  exceedingly  welcome  :  while  they  will  afford 
classical  masters  material  for  giving  to  Horatian  lessons 
a  more  vigorous  interest  than  was  previously  possible. 

The  Baring-Gould  Selection  Reader.     Arranged  by   G.   H. 

Rose.     (Methuen.     is.  6d.) 
The  Baring-Gould  Continuous  Reader.     Arranged  by  G.  H. 

Rose.     (Methuen.     is.  6d.) 
A   Health  and  Temperance  Reader.     By  H.   Major,   B.A., 

B.Sc.     (Methuen.     is.) 
English    Life    Three    Hundred   Years  Ago.     Edited  by   J. 

Turral,  B.A.  (Methuen.  is.) 
Allowing  the  advisability  of  compiling  two  Readers 
from  one  modern  author,  we  think  Mr.  Rose  has  made  a 
wise  choice,  for  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  versatile,  lucid  and 
full  of  information.  Of  the  two  books  the  Selection  Reader 
is  the  better,  many  of  its  extracts  being  taken  from  such 
books  as  Strange  Survivals  and  Superstitions,  in  which  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  specially  excels.  The  Continuous  Reader 
contains  "  Noemi  "  and  three  short  stories  of  not  much 
merit.     Both  books  are  nicely  illustrated. 

As  an  inspector  of  Council  Schools,  Mr.  Major  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about.  A  Health  and  Temperance  Reader 
contains  much  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  hygiene, 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
places  the  writing  is  clumsy,  and  the  information  obvious 
for  children  who  can  understand  the  meaning  of  "  nitro- 
genous food  "  or  "  sebaceous  glands." 

English  Life  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago  contains  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  England  under  the 
Stuarts.  Embracing,  as  it  does,  a  definite  and  interesting 
period,  it  is  well  adapted  for  higher  forms.  The  notes  are 
brief,  but  sufficient ;  and  Mr.  Turral  has  wisely  added  a 
short  list  of  easily  accessible  works  of  reference. 

The  Expansion  of  Great  Britain.  By  Arthur  Hassall. 
(Rivingtons.  3s.) 
This — the  eighth  volume  of  Mr.  Hassall's  History  Text- 
Books — is  designed  for  classes  in  which  special  subjects 
in  history  are  being  taught.  It  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  a  period  rarely  understood.  Mr.  Hassall  has  spared  no 
pains  in  consulting  authorities  and  has  arranged  his  matter 
very  well.     The  "  Age  of  Reason,"  the  ministry  of  Walpole, 
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the  religious  revival  under  Wesley,  and  the  political  awaken- 
ing under  Pitt  are  put  before  us  with  a  force  and  clearness 
that  are  rare  in  school  books.  The  book  should  prove 
suitable  both  for  Local  and  other  examinations,  and  for 
general  school  use. 

Illustrative  History  :  Hanoverian  Period.  Edited  by  J. 
W.  B.  Adams.  (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.  25.  6d.) 
Most  teachers  of  English  history,  we  imagine,  have 
illustrated  their  lessons  at  times  by  passages  from  other 
books.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  teacher  to  gain 
access  to  such  works  as  he  may  desire  to  use  for  this  purpose, 
unless  his  own  library  is  particularly  well  stocked.  To 
teachers  and  pupils  a  book  of  illustrative  extracts  like  this, 
designed  to  accompany  the  ordinary  text-book,  will  prove 
invaluable.  It  would  form  a  stimulating  companion  to 
Mr.  Hassall's  Expansion  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  it 
might  well  be  read. 

■Concise  Latin  Course.  Part  II.  By  E.  C.  Marchant  and 
S.  E.  Winbolt.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.  2s.  6d.) 
Part  I.  of  Bell's  Concise  Latin  Course  has  made  for  itself 
many  friends.  Part  II.,  based  on  syntax,  is  a  worthy 
successor.  The  book  contains  a  short  summary  of  acci- 
dence, followed  by  a  summary  of  syntax  that  is  excellent 
in  its  simplicity  and  lucidity.  The  exercises,  both  Latin 
and  English,  are  always  sensible,  often  amusing ;  and 
with  a  wisdom  that  is  rare,  the  authors  have  confined 
themselves  to  ordinary  words  of  common  occurrence. 
Pupils  who  master  the  book  will  gain  a  sound  knowledge 
of  elementary  Latin,  and  it  will  prove  a  solid  foundation 
for  those  who  intend  to  carry  their  study  of  Latin  further. 

Creek  Extracts.  By  C.  S.  Jerram.  (Clarendon  Press.  3s.) 
The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  issued  the 
first  and  second  series  of  Anglice  Reddendo  in  a  new  form: 
vol.  i.,  Latin  Extracts ;  vol.  ii.,  Greek  Extracts.  The 
original  editions  will  remain  on  sale  as  before.  Of  the 
merits  of  Anglice  Reddenda  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
Doubtless  the  new  edition  will  meet  a  widespread  want. 

English  Odes.     Edited  by  E.  A.  J.  Marsh.     (George  Bell 
and  Sons,     is.) 

A  useful  book  for  the  higher  forms  of  secondary  schools 
either  as  a  reader  or  for  purposes  of  repetition.  It  contains 
thirty-two  odes,  ranging  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Tennyson, 
and  omits  nothing  of  importance.  The  introduction, 
though  somewhat  dull,  should  be  found  useful,  and  the 
notes  are  adequate. 

Lays  of  Hellas.  By  C.  A.  Kelly.  (Kegan  Paul.  3s.  6d. 
nett.) 
What  Macaulay's  Lays  did  for  Ancient  Rome,  Mr.  Kelly 
has  attempted  to  do  for  Ancient  Greece.  He  is  not  too 
successful.  The  metre  of  "  Horatius  "  is  not  difficult  to 
manipulate,  and  Mr.  Kelly  shows  some  of  Macaulay's 
facility  in  dealing  with  proper  names.  But  his  Lays  lack 
the  vigorous  simplicity  for  which  Macaulay  is  beloved,  and 
are  marred  by  roughness  and  occasional  absurdities,  as 
when  he  bids  Pheidippides  "  be  off "  to  Laceda^mon. 
Besides  the  Lays  the  book  contains  a  number  of  Sonnets, 
of  which  we  like  the  dedicatory  one  best. 
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It  is  i 


It  is  inevitable,  we  suppose,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  educational  world  a  running  fire  of 
criticism  should  be  directed  against  the  old  univer- 
sities. Since  so  much  of  it  consists  of  mere  abuse, 
a  really  practical  proposal  is  bound  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  so  the  latest  idea,  that  the  degree  of  M.A. 
should  be  confined  to  honour  men  only,  has  found 
some  support  even  in  Oxford  itself,  is  causing  some 
excitement  in  university  circles.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  it  will  not  come  to  much.  The  M.A. 
degree  is,  as  most  of  us  know,  merely  a  matter  of 
money ;  certain  graduates  consider  it  an  asset 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  But  unless  the  same 
restriction  is  adopted  by  the  other  universities, 
passmen  will  probably  go  elsewhere.  And  this  is 
no  mere  detail,  for  they  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  proceed  to  the  higher 
degree  at  present.  It  would  be  a  much  more 
sensible  proceeding,  to  our  mind,  to  make  the 
M.A.  a  real  thing  by  imposing  a  test  of  further 
study,  as  is  done  by  London  University,  and  we  are 


glad  to  see  that  some  such  extension  is  suggested  to 
suit  the  case  of  the  passman  who  wishes  to  mount 
higher  upon  the  educational  ladder. 

We  were  glad  to  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  one 
of  our  contemporaries  a  dignified  protest  against 
the  use,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  phrase 
"  for  private  profit  "  in  their  allusions  to  private 
schools.  Considering  the  immense  disadvantages 
under  which  these  establishments  labour  owing  to 
the  competing  pressure  of  rate-aid,  it  seems  un- 
worthy to  throw  this  reproach  at  them  ;  it  looks 
like  adding  insult  to  injury.  Why  should  a  school- 
master or  a  schoolmistress  be  reproached  for  earning 
a  precarious  livelihood  ?  As  far  as  "  profit  "  is  con- 
cerned, many  of  them  would  willingly  exchange  their 
expectation  thereof  for  even  the  limited  security 
which  is  enjoyed  by  their  rivals  whose  work  lies  in 
schools  which  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Board.  Is 
there  any  need  for  "  calling  names  "  like  this  ?  Is  not 
every  schoolmaster,  private  or  public,  prosecuting 
his  calling  with  a  view  to  profit,  whether  he  accepts 
a  settled  salary  or  makes  what  sum  he  can  by 
teaching  ?  Is  a  man  to  be  described  as  "in  receipt 
of  relief  "  because  part  of  his  salary  comes  from  the 
rates  ?     Clearly  not  ;    but  it  is  hardly  worse  than 
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the  example  we  are  discussing.  Do  not  let  us  forget 
that  parents  who  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  must  have  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  or 
they  would  never  consent  to  pay  high  school  fees 
in  addition  to  the  education  rates.  Private  schools 
have  done  much  for  the  country's  good  in  the  past, 
and  we  are  very  far  from  believing  that  they  are 
done  for  yet.  The  better  class  of  girls'  education 
is  still  vested  in  them,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to 
think  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

We  have  received  a  notice  of  a  Public  Schools 
Club  which  is  about  to  be  started  in  London. 
Though  its  beginning  was  modest  the  idea  soon 
caught  on,  and  the  prospectus  now  includes  thirty- 
three  schools  whose  pupils  are  eligible.  We  miss 
some  well-known  and  historic  names,  and  might 
be  inclined  to  criticise  one  or  two  of  those  included 
as  being  hardly  in  the  front  rank  ;  but  we  take  it 
that  the  list  is  not  exclusive.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  such  a  club  is 
started  in  a  central  position  ;  it  too  often  happens 
that  young  fellows  fresh  from  school,  having  no 
pied-d-terre  in  town,  are  compelled  to  pass  through 
what  may  be  called  a  trying  time,  not  always  emer- 
ging with  credit  to  themselves.  Living  in  rooms 
is  not  exactly  exhilarating,  and  considerations  of 
expense  often  preclude  membership  of  a  recognised 
London  club  ;  so  the  establishment  of  a  moderately 
cheap  rendez-vous  ought  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
by  keeping  youngsters  out  of  mischief  at  an  age 
when  they  are  most  likely  to  become  bored  with 
their  own  society.  The  secretary's  address  is  41 
Linden  Gardens,  W. 

How  to  provide  an  education  for  boys  and  girls 
in  country  districts  before  they  are  of  an  age  to  be 
of  any  valuable  service  on  a  farm,  is  a  question 
which  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  Local  Education 
Authorities.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is 
largely  industrial  in  character,  but  the  more  purely 
rural  parts  claim  their  share  of  attention,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  these  needs  by  the  establishment  of 
special  schools  is  now  under  consideration.  One 
such  school  in  a  rural  area  has  already  been  estab- 
lished at  Knaresborough,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  pupils  seems  to  prove  the  demand  for  the  type 
of  education  offered.  Broadly  speaking,  it  aims  at 
giving  a  good  general  education  suited  to  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  in  a  country  district,  with  some 
special  instruction  particularly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  those  who  are  destined  to  follow 
the  various  pursuits  connected  with  agriculture. 
Mr.  Dymond,  the  special  adviser  to  the  Board  of 


Education  on  rural  matters,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  delivered  to  parents  and  others  interested 
in  the  school,  pointed  out  that  in  this  establishment 
the  ordinary  classroom  subjects  would  be  influenced 
by  its  natural  agricultural  environment.  Boys 
would  not  only  make  calculations  on  paper,  but 
would  measure  fields  with  a  chain,  and  would  study 
grasses  and  weeds.  Girls  would  learn  to  apply  their 
arithmetic  to  household  accounts.  Sound  instruction 
in  cookery  and  laundry  work  would  enable  them  to 
manage  country  households :  the  cultivation  of 
plots  of  ground  in  the  school  garden  would  give 
the  boys  a  liking  for  manual  labour,  and  stimulate 
their  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops.  There 
would  be  no  attempt,  however,  to  teach  farming, 
nor  could  such  schools  be  called  agricultural  schools. 
They  were  rather  rural  schools,  schools  suited  to 
country  districts,  and  their  aim  was  to  develop 
the  minds  of  country  boys  and  girls,  and  to  give 
them  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  country 
life  which  they  were  destined  later  to  undertake. 

The  education  of  our  Army  officers  is  always 
coming  in  for  severe  strictures,  and  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  they  are  not  well  earned.  In  discussing 
the  causes  of  weakness,  however,  experts  are  hope- 
lessly divided  :  our  insane  devotion  to  the  classics, 
the  absence  of  thoroughness,  and  weak  discipline 
are  all  arraigned  as  the  determining  factor  in  the 
deplorable  result.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  Army  candidate  in  the  flesh 
would  perhaps  be  inclined  to  blame  something  else  ; 
and  the  first  thing  would  be  the  system  of  "  marks  " 
which  obtains  in  these  competitions.  Everything 
is  reduced  to  a  utilitarian  basis.  "  What  is  the 
good  of  (e.g.)  Scripture  to  me  ?  It's  no  use  for  my 
exam  " — and  similarly  all  subjects  are  regarded 
with  reverence  exactly  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to 
score,  and  no  further.  Again,  it  would  be  idle  to 
assert  that  the  average  Army  candidate  is  industrious. 
He  knows  the  standard  of  his  examination  is  low, 
and  so  long  as  he  gets  the  minimum  necessary  for 
success  he  does  not  worry  about  further  eminence. 
To  put  it  shortly,  the  Army  Class  is  hardly  the 
abode  of  intelligence  or  hard  work.  And  the 
reason  of  this  does  not  he  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
system  which  decrees  that  nobody  can  take  a 
commission  with  comfort  unless  he  possesses  private 
means.  The  candidates  are  unfortunately  drawn 
from  a  class  of  society  which  has  not  the  same 
incentive  to  work  as  the  lower  grades  have.  We 
are  afraid  that  unless  and  until  our  army  is  "  de- 
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mocratised  "  we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  great  advance 
in  the  capacity  of  its  officers.  How  different  it  is 
in  the  Navy  !  But  there  they  catch  them  young, 
and  train  them  carefully  in  the  habit  of  hard  work 
until  it  becomes  their  second  nature. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  new  act  giving  to  English  local  education 
authorities  the  same  powers  which  have  recently 
been  conferred  on  the  Scotch — to  enforce  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  upon  those  whose  education 
normally  ends  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  necessary  powers 
will  soon  be  forthcoming.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  half-time  system 
stands  condemned  by  everybody  who  is  not  interested 
in  its  continuance  ;  and  yet  a  preliminary  condition 
for  the  success  of  these  continuation  classes  is  that 
employers  should  provide  their  workers  with 
facilities  for  gaining  instruction,  either  by  shortened 
hours  of  labour,  or  by  giving  them  time  during 
working  hours.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  employer  :  when  once  he  is 
convinced  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  have  a  more 
highly  educated  type  of  workman,  he  will  make 
no  difficulty  about  the  time  needed  for  instruction. 
Some  of  the  most  progressive  have  already  established 
classes  of  their  own,  and  made  regular  attendance 
at  them  up  to  a  certain  age  a  condition  of  permanent 
work.  Prejudice  dies  hard,  and  there  still  exist, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  men  who  see  no 
use  in  education  ;  and  even  people  of  more  or  less 
sensible  views  are  often  heard  denouncing  the 
tendency  to  "  educate  the  labourer  above  his 
station."  Much  depends  what  sort  of  education 
is  given,  of  course  ;  but  we  hold  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  any  instruction,  however  perverse 
in  its  aim,  than  to  allow  boys  to  drift  (as  they  do 
now)  into  unskilled  employment  at  fourteen  which 
casts  them  loose  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
expect  a  man's  wages. 

The  Secondary  Schools  Association,  which  was 
formed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  secondary 
education,  held  its  first  annual  meeting  a  little  time 
ago.  Its  chief  concern  on  this  occasion  was,  through 
the  medium  of  its  President,  to  criticise  the  Board's 
scheme  of  allotting  25  per  cent,  of  the  places  in 
secondary  schools  to  free  elementary  scholars.  It 
must  be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  this  experiment, 
however  laudable  may  have  been  its  conception, 
has  caused  grave  anxiety  to  some  of  the  best  friends 
of  education. 


Notes  and  News 


The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  arranged  for  a 
course  of  three  lectures  by  M.  E.  A.  Reeves,  F.R.A.S.,  the 
Society's  Map  Curator  and  Instructor  in  Surveying,  on 
"  Maps  and  Map-Making."  The  lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  Fridays,  March  5,  12  and  19,  at  5  p.m.  They  will  be 
given  in  the  Map  Room  of  the  Society  if  the  accommodation 
is  found  sufficient,  if  not  in  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the 
theatre,  Burlington  Gardens.  Teachers  and  others  desirous 
of  attending  these  lectures  should  apply  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Chief  Clerk,  1  Savile  Row,  W.  The  lectures  are  to 
be  thoroughly  practical  and  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

The  Council  ot  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Trust  have 
recently  made  the  following  appointments  :  Miss  C.  W. 
Matthews,  M.A.  Dublin  (Med.  Mod.  Long.  Trip.)  to  Dulwich 
High  School,  in  place  of  Miss  Lucy  Silcox,  who  has  been 
appointed  Head  Mistress  of  St.  Felix  School,  Southwold, 
and  Miss  A.  S.  Barratt  (Second  Mistress,  Wimbledon  High 
School)  to  East  Liverpool  High  School,  in  place  of  Miss 
Alice  Silcox,  who  has  gone  to  Theresby  High  School,  Leeds. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  all  over  the  country  more 
and  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  rural  education 
and  the  advice  of  experts  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  this 
important  department  of  our  social  life.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  the  Lindsay  County  Council  has  recently 
appointed  Mr.  J.  G.  Murray,  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Lancashire  County  Council  the  organiser  of  rural 
education.  The  salary  is  ^200  a  year,  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
increasing  number  of  persons  who  are  studying  the  needs 
of  our  rural  children  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 
a  hundred  applicants  for  this  post. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council,  with  the  idea  of  encourag- 
ing a  love  of  rural  pursuits  in  the  pupils  attending  its  schools, 
has  allotted  some  two  hundred  gardens  to  the  use  of  the 
different  schools  in  the  district.  This  is  an  example  that 
might  well  be  followed  by  other  Councils  for  there  is  no 
pleasure  so  innocent,  so  delightful  and  so  easily  attained 
as  that  of  gardening.  A  window-box  and  a  back  yard, 
a  few  feet  square,  offer  plenty  of  scope  to  those  who  have 
once  tasted  the  joys  of  gardening,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  town  children  should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  the  pleasures  of  a  gardeD 

The  attention  of  parents  of  girls  and  boys  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  who  through  want  of  means 
are  unable  to  continue  their  children's  education,  is  directed 
towards  the  bursaries  and  pupil  teacherships  offered  by 
the  London  County  Council.  The  bursaries  provide  free 
education  for  one  year  at  a  secondary  school,  and  small 
maintenance  grants  if  the  parents'  means  require  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  a  satisfactory  report  is  given,  the 
bursar  may  obtain  a  student  teachership,  which  provides 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching  for  one  year  and  a  maintenance 
grant  of  ^55  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  ^30  in  that  of  a 
woman.  All  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Education  Officer,  L.C.C.  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment, 
W.C.,  to  whom  application  forms  must  be  sent  not  later 
than  March  6. 
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Cookery  Scholarships  for  domestic  servants  sound 
admirable,  but  one  wonders  if  there  is  likely  to  be  much 
competition  for  the  eighteen  offered  by  the  L.C.C.  Success- 
ful candidates  will  be  given  instruction  in  household  cookery 
on  five  full  days  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  and  during  this 
period  of  training  they  will  be  provided  with  dinner  at 
the  school — the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery, 
Buckingham  Palace  Road — and  £5  towards  travelling  and 
other  expenses.  The  scholarships  are  open  to  all  candidates 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  provided 
they  have  been  in  domestic  service  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  that  their  parents'  income  does  not  exceed  £160.  The 
scheme  is  thoroughly  practical  and  should  commend  itself 
to  sensible  employers,  for  unless  employers  will  be  kind 
enough  to  keep  the  places  open  during  this  twelve  weeks' 
training,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  domestic  servants 
will  take  advantage  of  the  L.C.C. 's  admirable  idea.  If 
only  training  was  demanded  by  mistresses,  the  whole  status 
of  domestic  service  would  be  raised,  and  an  employment, 
which  rightly  organised  offers  many  advantages  to  women, 
would  attract  a  large  number  of  workers  who  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  living  wage  under  suitable  conditions. 
Perhaps  this  three  months'  training  may  be  the  "  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,"  and  before  long  we  shall  have  schools  of 
domestic  training  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  Belgium. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Nature  Study  Union, 
Mr.  G.  L.  Bruce,  M.A.  will  give  a  lecture  on  March  24,  at 
7.45  p.m.,  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  "  Epping  Forest  : 
its  possibilities  for  Nature  Study."  Mr.  Stewart  A.  Robert- 
son, M.A.  (Chief  Inspector,  Croydon  Education  Committee), 
is  to  take  the  Chair. 

As  the  subject  of  religious  education  is  arousing  so  much 
interest  in  certain  sections  of  English  society,  the  two 
lectures  by  the  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
the  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  "  How  to  Teach 
the  Old  Testament  to  Children "  should  attract  a  large 
audience  of  teachers.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  moral  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  by  students  of 
the  Old  Testament!  The  lectures,  which  are  free,  will  be 
given  on  Saturdays,  March  6  and  13,  at  12  o'clock  at  King's 
College,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant's  great  survey  of  London 
reaches  completion  in  the  volume  just  announced  by 
Messrs.  Black  on  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This 
volume,  unlike  the  others  in  this  noble  series,  is  not  the 
work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  alone,  but  is  the  joint  production 
of  many  skilled  hands.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  other 
expensive  books  of  recent  years  that  have  attracted  such 
widespread  attention  from  scholar  and  general  public 
alike,  a  fact  due  to  the  scholarly  attainments  and  admirable 
style  of  the  writer. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Schools 
Swimming  Association  a  satisfactory  report  was  read  of 
the  work  done  in  promoting  swimming  among  the  boys  and 
girls  of  London.  That  this  work  is  thoroughly  appreciated 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  schools  affiliated 
to  the  Association  is  1282,  being  an  increase  of  141  during 
the  year  1908.  During  the  past  twelve  months  thirteen 
boys  and  one  girl  obtained  recognition  from  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  for  saving  life.  1  j 


The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
is  considering  a  very  important  memorandum  from  the 
Higher  Education  Sub-Committee,  which  deals  with  the 
apprenticeship  of  children  on  leaving  school.  Statistics 
show  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  children  who  leave 
the  elementary  schools  enter  a  skilled  trade,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  becoming  errand-boys  and  the  like,  occupations 
which  lead  nowhere  and  constantly  come  to  an  end  when 
the  boy  is  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  Committee  suggest 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  boys  and  girls  not  in  trade 
or  secondary  schools  should  be  required  to  pass  through  a 
three  years'  course  of  "  half-time "  instruction  in  con- 
tinuation schools.  The  boys  would  receive  an  all-round 
training  in  some  particular  trade  such  as  can  no  longer  be 
obtained  in  the  workshops,  while  the  girls  could  obtain 
instruction  in  a  trade  and  in  domestic  subjects.  These 
recommendations  seem  excellent. 


The  question  of  the  over-supply  of  elementary  teachers 
is  still  a  problem,  and  last  week  a  deputation  waited  on 
Mr.  Runciman  to  lay  before  him  certain  aspects  of  the 
difficulty.  The  employment  of  non-certificated  teachers 
is  a  serious  matter,  and  although  it  would  certainly  be  unfair 
to  dismiss  any  competent  teachers  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  possess  certain  stereotyped  qualifications,  there 
is  no  reason  why  in  the  future  any  but  trained  teachers 
should  be  appointed.  This  would  to  a  very  large  extent 
reduce  the  number  of  fully  certificated  teachers  who  are 
unemployed.  But  would  it  not  be  wise  on  the  part  of 
educational  bodies  not  to  offer  tempting  baits  to  the  embryo 
elementary  teachers  in  the  shape  of  substantial  bursaries  ? 
Many  young  people  who  are  not  in  the  least  fitted  for  the 
work  are  thereby  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  teachers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Child  Study  Society  will  be 
held  on  March  2,  at  7.15  p.m.,  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
Margaret  Street,  W.  An  address  will  be  delivered  at 
8  p.m.  by  Professor  J.  Adams  on  "  Mental  Development  of 
Children."  The  chairman  will  be  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B. 
Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec, 
Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street,  W. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  domestic  education  for  girls  is 
growing  slowly  but  surely,  and  proof  of  this  was  given  at 
the  branch  meeting  of  the  A. A.M.  at  the  L.C.C.  Peckham 
School  on  February  19.  Science  mistresses  met  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  introducing  domestic  subjects  into 
secondary  schools,  and  of  connecting  them  with  a  strictly 
scientific  course  of  study.  The  general  feeling  of  those 
assembled  seemed  to  be  that  science  should  be  taught  as 
at  present,  but  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  seventeen  girls 
should  be  able  to  take  a  year's  course  in  practical  cookery, 
housewifery,   &c. 

Some  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  undergraduates 
taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  Oxford  have  been 
published.  When  reduced  to  percentages,  it  may  be  said 
that  of  a  hundred  persons  entering  the  University,  seventy- 
six  on  the  average  take  the  B.A.,  fifty-four  of  whom  are 
honour  men  and  twenty- two  pass  men.  Again,  of  these 
seventy-six,  forty-nine  proceed  to  their  M.A.,  thirty-two 
being  honour  men  and  seventeen  pass  men. 
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Further  Notes  on  School 
Music 

By  H.  B.  D. 

In  a  previous  article  on  School  Music  it  was  inevitable 
that  many  points  should  be  omitted,  for  the  subject  is 
an  extensive  one,  and  its  adequate  treatment  would 
require  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  text-books.  But 
as,  in  the  article  referred  to,  a  fairly  wide  field  was 
covered  in  a  very  limited  space,  it  seems  best  in  the 
present  one  to  keep  more  or  less  to  the  same  ground 
and,  avoiding  needless  repetition,  to  fill  up  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  gaps  by  adding  such  considerations  as 
further  reflection  has  suggested. 

Singing  by  Ear'and'by  Note. 

A  candid  friend  has  taken  exception  to  a  previous 
statement  of  mine — "  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
the  class  knows  the  rudiments  of  music  " — as  indicating 
a  wrong  attitude  on  my  part  towards  systematic  instruc- 
tion. On  the  general  question  of  singing  by  ear  or  by 
note,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  better  for 
children  to  sing  not  only  with  the  heart,  but  with  the 
understanding  also.  But  where  his  time  is  limited  and 
the  bulk  of  his  pupils  will  not  pursue  the  subject  in 
after-life,  I  suggest  that  the  music-master  may  profitably 
direct  his  energies  rather  to  the  fostering  of  appreciation 
than  to  the  laborious  insistence  on  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  of  which  the  subsequent  value  is  more  than 
problematical.  Naturally  the  remark  does  not  apply 
to  choir  schools,  but  to  school  choirs  in  places  where 
boys  do  not  sing,  as  did  Dr.  Buck's  Norwich  choristers 
fifty  years  ago,  from  9  a.m.  till  5. p.m.,  with  one  hour's 
interval  for  dinner. 

Singing  out  of  Tune. 

Dismissing  that  question,  I  wish  now  to  touch  briefly 
on  several  points  omitted  or  inadequately  dealt  with 
before.  Foremost  among  them  comes  faulty  intonation, 
a  common  failing  which  causes  frequent,  but  often 
unnecessary,  anxiety  to  choirmasters. 

All  choirs  sing  flat  occasionally ;  yet,  provided  they 
are  conscious  of  doing  so,  the  fact  is  immaterial.  The 
cause  may  be  fatigue,  nervousness,  insufficient  ventila- 
tion, an  inadequate  preponderance  of  tenors  and  basses 
(not  common  in  schools,  where  the  reverse  is  more 
usual),  too  slow  a  tempo  and  slovenliness  of  attack, 
especially  in  hymns,  or  injudicious  registering  on  the 
part  of  the  organist,  shown  in  the  use  of  heavy  sixteen- 
foot  stops  or  sub-octave  couplers.  In  practices,  and 
to  some  extent  in  services,  the  remedies  are  obvious, 
but  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  chapel  is  a  matter, 
unfortunately,  beyond  the  choirmaster's  control. 

Sharp  singing  is  a  disease  most  common  among 
soloists.  If  it  proceeds,  not  from  nervousness,  but  from 
a  defective  ear,  the  boy  must  stop,  unless  his  voice  is 
good  enough  to  justify  a  course  of  training.  I  know 
by  experience  that  much  may  be  done  in  this  direction, 


for  some  years  ago  I  had  a  boy  who  could  not  be  trusted 
to  sing  in  tune,  but  by  reason  of  his  keenness  and  the 
quality  of  his  voice  was  much  too  good  to  lose.  A  daily 
practice  of  about  five  minutes'  duration  converted  him 
in  a  few  weeks  into  a  very  useful  chorister,  though  he 
never  became  a  safe  soloist. 

The  wrong  remedy  for  faulty  intonation  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  story  of  a  choirmaster  who  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  I  cannot  think  why  that  boy  sings  out 
of  tune  ;   I  have  boxed  his  ears." 

Solo  Singing. 

As  to  solo  singing  in  general,  it  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  not  a  serious  mistake,  especially  at  concerts.  A  solo 
undoubtedly  pleases  the  parents  of  the  soloist,  and  it 
gratifies  the  rest  of  the  school  to  hear  an  item  performed 
by  one  of  themselves.  But  while  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  let  the  school  hear  skilled  adult  singers,  the  task  of 
bringing  a  boy  up  to  concert  pitch  is  often  labour  thrown 
away ;  for  his  fellow  choristers  are  not  critical  enough 
to  take  him  as  a  model,  even  if  his  performance  is  good 
enough  to  serve  as  one. 

Nervous  boys  suffer  severely  on  the  platform,  and 
nobody  but  the  trainer  knows  the  disappointment  of 
hearing  a  bad  rendering  of  a  song  which,  but  for  sheer 
fright,  might  be  sung  artistically  and  well.  In  the  case 
of  boys  of  assured  confidence  the  position  of  soloist 
tends  to  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  boy  selected,  while 
possibly  promoting  an  unedifying  exhibition  of  jealousy 
among  his  rivals ;  and  the  sentimentality,  which  fre- 
quently surrounds  the  performer,  is  eminently  un- 
healthy. 

There  is,  further,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding 
easy  songs  of  suitable  sentiment  and  intrinsic  merit ; 
and  though  the  song  may  be  found  and,  when  chosen, 
allotted  to  two  or  three  singers,  variety  in  the  concert 
programme  can  be  secured  equally  well  by  the  inclusion 
of  duets  or  trios.  To  chapel  music  and  to  concert 
cantatas  involving  solo  work  some  of  these  remarks  do 
not  apply ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  soloist  does  not, 
and  in  the  second  need  not,  leave  his  place  in  the  chorus 
to  become  for  a  time  the  centre  of  attraction.  Indeed 
in  such  cases  the  solo  may  with  advantage  be  entrusted 
to  a  dozen  boys  or  even  to  the  trebles  as  a  whole,  and 
the  various  objections  be  thus  entirely  overcome. 

Pronunciation. 

Elaborate  rules  for  securing  correct  vowel  sounds 
have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time  by  many 
choirmasters,  but  for  the  class  of  boy  with  which  this 
article  is  concerned  they  are  largely  unnecessary.  The 
most  frequent  defect  in  the  sons  of  educated  parents 
is  an  over-refined  pronunciation  of  *',  causing  "  fight," 
for  instance,  to  sound  like  "  late."  Though  this  is  far 
better  than  its  opposite,  it  is  an  annoying  fault,  but 
easily  corrected,  once  the  fact  is  grasped  that  i  =  ah-ee. 

Consonants  give  considerably  more  trouble,  and 
there  is  a  frequent  tendency  to  cut  some  altogether 
and  make  too  much  of  others,  such  as  final  -ng  and  -s. 
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The  practice  of  galloping  through  the  psalms  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  former  fault,  and  that  of  dragging 
the  hymns  for  the  latter. 

Unison  Singing. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  choir  I  should  like 
to  reprobate,  as  strongly  as  I  may,  the  practice  of 
unnecessary  unison  singing.  Naturally  it  does  not 
affect  the  trebles,  but  it  is  inordinately  wearying  to  the 
other  voices  and  offers  the  organist  temptations  to  vary 
his  harmonies  in  a  way  that  is  better  avoided.  The 
last  verse  of  an  Epiphany  hymn,  as  I  heard  it  the  other 
day  at  an  organ  recital,  was  distracting — not  to  say 
ridiculous — in  the  extreme. 

The  fact  that  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  has  recently  pronounced  against  unison  singing 
(though  on  somewhat  different  grounds),  while  it  perhaps 
renders  this  protest  unnecessary,  nevertheless  gives  me 
courage  to  make  it. 

Practising. 

Passing  from  vocal  to  instrumental  music,  the  ad- 
visability of  keeping  practice-rooms  all  together  in  one 
building,  fitted — if  possible — with  sound-proof  walls, 
is  undeniable  ;  but  in  many  schools  such  a  luxury  is 
unattainable.  Even  where  the  plan  is  feasible  the 
irritating  sounds  of  immature  effort  cannot  be  wholly 
subdued  ;  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  practice- 
rooms  are  dotted  indiscriminately  about  the  buildings, 
there  must  be  greater  annoyance  for  all,  and  for  the 
music-master  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  exercising  that  supervision  in  which  he  will  spur  on 
the  indolent  and  give  to  beginners  the  occasional  assist- 
ance without  which  their  labours  often  fail  to  achieve 
the  desired  end. 

But  with  the  most  perfect  organisation,  practising 
out  of  school  hours — the  boldest  enthusiast  can  hardly 
recommend  that  it  should  interfere  with  the  regular 
time-table — is  at  best  a  necessary  evil.  Boys,  roughly 
speaking,  detest  it,  and  the  thought  of  it  has  deterred 
many  from  learning  music,  often  to  their  lasting  regret 
in  after-life.  It  seems,  then,  eminently  desirable  to 
curtail  it,  and  the  way  is  open  to  those  who  care  to 
adopt  it. 

Under  the  normal  system,  mechanical  progress  is 
secured  by  the  wearisome  strumming  of  scales  and 
exercises,  a  task  particularly  distasteful  to  the  young 
pupil ;  or  else,  through  the  teacher's  desire  not  to  stifle 
budding  interest,  it  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  and 
proceed  pari  passu  with  more  enjoyable  work.  In  the 
case  of  beginners  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  latter 
method,  but  after  all  it  only  postpones  the  evil  hour, 
and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  both  methods  cannot 
be  improved  upon.  There  is  no  special  merit  in  five- 
finger  exercises  as  such ;  they  have  no  aesthetic  value 
and,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  photography,  they 
subject  the  pupil  to  a  process  of  over-exposure  and 
under-development.  At  the  best  the  practice  of  them 
is  a  tedious  and  roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  muscular  dexterity  which,  it  is  claimed, 


can  be  reached  more  easily  and  effectively  by  other 
means.  For  the  value  of  special  gymnastic  exercises 
in  training  the  requisite  muscles  has  been  abundantly 
tested  in  the  case  of  the  piano,  and  a  lecture,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  a  short  time  ago,  made  out 
a  very  good  case  for  the  application  of  a  similar  system 
to  aspiring  violinists.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  advertise  the  merits  of  any  special  method  ; 
therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lecture 
referred  to  was  held  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Emile 
Sauret,  who  marked  by  his  presence  his  interest  in,  if 
one  may  not  say  his  approval  of,  the  scheme. 

Such  systems  of  exercises,  specially  designed  for 
muscular  training,  seem  particularly  suitable  for  use 
in  schools.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  the  effect  which 
they  produce  is  permanent.  They  get  to  the  point 
directly  and  rapidly  and  thus  economise  effort.  Without, 
of  course,  abolishing  the  final  necessity  for  merely 
technical  practice,  they  do  away  with  it  in  those  stages 
which  are  most  distasteful  to  the  learner  and  most 
irritating  to  the  listener ;  and  above  all,  they  are 
capable  of  being  worked  in  classes  under  the  guidance 
of  the  music-masters,  and  thus  minimise  the  need  for 
that  constant  and  worrying  supervision  which  has  been 
previously  referred  to.  To  young  pupils  class-work 
of  this  kind  is  much  more  interesting  than  solitary 
practice  ;  and  as  it  promotes  the  readier  acquirement  of 
a  certain  degree  of  technical  facility,  it  increases  em- 
pirical interest  by  abolishing  much  dreary  drudgery 
and  enabling  the  pupil  to  please  himself  and  incidentally 
gladden  his  parents  with  the  earlier  performance  of 
those  "  pieces  "  in  the  hearing  of  which  they  naturally 
feel  that  they  have  got  a  definite  return  for  the  value  of 
the  music  fees. 

Interest. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  all  teachers  are  followers 
of  Herbart  nowadays,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  aim  at 
promoting  that  many-sided  interest  on  which  he  laid 
such  stress.  If  the  method  indicated  above  tends  to 
the  speedier  awakening  of  the  pupil's  empirical  interest, 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  music  teaching  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  cultivate  to  the  full  his  speculative 
interest  also. 

To  begin  with,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  boy  should 
know  something  of  the  mechanism  of  his  instrument 
and  the  scientific  laws  which  underlie  its  construction. 
We  may  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  human 
voice,  for  it  is  a  disputed  point  with  teachers  whether 
that  should  be  explained  even  to  adult  students,  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  school  choirmaster  cannot  afford  to 
spend  much  time  on  it  with  his  choir  or  singing  classes. 
The  violin,  again,  does  not  greatly  concern  us,  for  no 
intelligent  child  can  learn  it  for  long  without  under- 
standing something  of  the  properties  of  a  stretched 
string  ;  and  in  a  similar  way,  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  mechanical  appliances  which  he  has  to  control,  the 
organ-pupil  is  bound  to  gain  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  his  instrument  and  to  learn  at 
least  the  difference  between  "  eight  feet  "  and  "  four 
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feet,"  between  a  pipe  that  is  open  and  one  that  is 
stopped.  But  most  of  our  pupils  learn  the  piano, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  begin 
by  looking  inside  it.  The  mere  sight  of  strings  of 
varying  lengths  is  enough  to  arouse  curiosity,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  principle  of  the  "  loud "  pedal, 
which  is  bound  to  be  learnt  ultimately,  adds  zest  to 
the  lesson  and  stimulates  an  interest  in  elementary 
acoustics. 

In  this  connection  I  well  remember  being  asked  by  a 
harmony  pupil  why  he  was  told  not  to  double  the  bass 
of  the  first  inversion  of  a  major  chord.  The  reason 
given  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  was  overheard 
explaining  it  to  a  schoolfellow,  whose  desire  for  enlighten- 
ment in  matters  musical  was  conspicuous  by  its  entire 
absence. 

"  Ignotum  per  Ignotius  ?  " 

Turning  from  mechanism  and  its  underlying  science, 
there  is  much  matter  of  historical  interest  connected 
with  musical  symbols.  Some  years  ago  a  lecture  was 
delivered  to  preparatory  school  music-masters  by  an 
enthusiastic  choir-trainer.  The  lecturer  told  a  story  of 
a  friend,  who  had  asked  him  for  instruction  in  music. 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  we  will  begin  with  the 
Key  of  C."  "  One  moment,"  was  the  answer,  "  why 
C  ?  Why  don't  you  begin  with  A  ?  "  The  lecturer  said 
that  he  gave  it  up,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  the  answer,  his  friend's  musical  education 
had  come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  question  was 
undeniably  a  difficult  one,  though  I  submit  that  an 
answer  could  be  found,  but  of  a  nature  too  complicated 
to  have  much  bearing  on  school  music.  Still  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  story  is  not  inapt,  as  illustrating  the 
inquiring  attitude  with  which  intelligent  beginners 
approach  the  study  of  music — an  attitude  that  demands 
the  fullest  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Even  if  no  such  desire  for  enlightenment  is  expressed, 
the  curiosity  of  children  is  easily  stimulated  and  the 
process  is  one  deserving  of  trial. 

To  begin  with  the  note  names,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  children  are  taught  the  reason  for  the  names 
semibreve  and  minim ;  but  I  know  that,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  only  learnt  it  when  growing  curiosity  led  me 
to  consult  a  history  of  music.  To  this  day  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  am  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  name  "  quaver,"  though  I  could  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  the  reason  for  its  employment.  Possibly  in  some 
schools  the  old  note  names  are  not  used.  It  is  certainly 
better  that  they  should  not  be  employed  at  first,  but 
their  introduction  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

Whatever  names  are  given  to  the  notes,  we  cannot 
get  over  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  use  of  the  appa- 
rently arbitrary  signs  for  sharps,  flats  and  naturals ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  those  mysterious  symbols 
which  children  are  blandly  taught  to  consider  as  repre- 
senting treble  and  bass  clefs.  The  term  clef  is  usually 
translated,  I  believe  ;  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  explain 
the  actual  signs  as  letters,  and  to  give  a  convincing 
reason  for  the  necessity  which  underlay  their  original 


use.  Sharps,  flats  and  naturals  are  undeniably  more 
difficult,  the  distinction  between  B  cancellatum,  B 
rotundum  and  B  quadratum  demanding  for  its  com- 
prehension a  degree  of  intelligence  which  cannot  be 
presupposed  in  the  case  of  a  beginner. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  term  "staff"  as  being 
somewhat  obvious,  though  I  was  myself  long  past  the 
initial  stages  before  any  one  gave  me  a  reason  for  its 
name.  Finally,  I  suggest  that  a  child  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suppose  that  C  (the  time  signature)  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  "Common."  For  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
him  to  learn  that  it  is  not  a  letter  but  a  symbol,  an 
imperfect  circle,  dating  back  to  mediaeval  times  when 
music  was  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  used  it  in 
contradistinction  to  the  perfect  figure,  the  circle,  by 
which  to  their  minds  triple  time  was  fairly  represented. 

As  I  ended  my  previous  article  with  some  remarks  of 
an  apologetic  nature,  so  here  I  hasten  to  disarm  criti- 
cism in  a  similar  manner.  The  plan  which  I  have 
followed  has  led  me  inevitably  to  write  in  a  somewhat 
fragmentary  manner,  and  much  that  I  have  said  will, 
I  know,  be  the  merest  commonplace  to  teachers  of 
experience.  I  have  adopted  a  personal  tone  thoughout, 
partly  because  my  reflections  are  based  on  personal 
experience  of  what  I  was  not  taught  in  my  early  struggles, 
but  mainly  because  in  some  places  I  have  chosen  to 
tread  on  debatable  ground,  a  proceeding  for  which  the 
responsibility  is  mine  only.  But  I  hope  that  the  subject 
of  gymnastic  muscular  training,  of  which  I  speak  with 
the  hesitation  born  of  imperfect  knowledge,  may  receive 
a  constantly  increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  the  fostering  of  school  music  is  committed. 


Arnold's  Effective  Arithmetics.     Bks.  I,  to  V.     Paper  covers, 
2d.  each.     Bk.  VI.     id.     (Edward  Arnold.) 
These  books  provide  a  carefully  arranged  course  for  the 
various  standards. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A. 
Bourne.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.  is.  6d.) 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  here  based  on  elementary 
arithmetic  and  simple  geometrical  ideas,  but  the  practice 
of  mensuration  is  thorough  enough  for  most  examinations. 
As  only  reasonable  results  are  aimed  at,  the  authors  begin 
with  a  section  on  contracted  arithmetical  methods,  and 
approximations  are  taken  in  the  place  of  surds.  Duo- 
decimals find  a  place.  The  examples  are  of  the  high 
quality  usually  found  in  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bourne's  books. 

The  Eton  Algebra.     Part  I.     By  P.  Scoones,  M.A.,  and  L. 

Todd,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College.     (Mac- 

millan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
Others  besides  Eton  boys  beginning  algebra  will  find 
this  book  of  use.  It  is  quite  old-fashioned  in  one  respect  ; 
there  is  no  new  order  in  which  to  take  the  subject.  It  is  a 
collection  of  examples,  not  too  hard,  to  the  end  of  easy 
quadratics,  with  problems.  There  is  also  a  section  on 
simple  graphs,  not  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  equations. 
There  is  no  book-work  ;  that  is  left  to  the  teacher,  but 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  method  the  examples  are 
preceded  by  a  set  of  specimen  examples  properly  written  out, 
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Confusion  in  Terminology 

By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 

Those  experts  who  have  aimed  at  putting  the  teaching 
of  grammar  in  its  proper  place  and  at  making  accidence 
and  syntax  a  means  and  not  an  end,  have  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  of  the  field  the  ultra-grammarians 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  show  that  they  have 
merited  expulsion. 

Since  the  passing  of  scholars  who  delighted  in  linguistic 
futilities,  one  finds  in  schools  less  craving  for  subtleties 
in  general  and  a  wiser  view  of  what  grammar  should  be 
taught. 

Masters  make  the  study  of  the  changes  words  undergo 
and  of  the  constructions  of  a  language,  the  guide  and 
not  the  goal  of  the  learner.  We  now  recognise,  too, 
that  the  use  of  books  dealing  with  the  grammar  of  the 
language  studied  need  be  no  bar  to  progress ;  but  we 
require  them  to  be  logical.  In  addition,  two  essential 
points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of :  (i)  the  learner  has  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  way,  and  (ii)  we 
ought  to  provide  him  with  suitable  tools.  As  tools  we 
must  regard  the  terminology  employed.  If  entirely 
different  tools  are  used  on  each  language  the  manipula- 
tion of  them  is  never  acquired  ;  we  end  in  a  multiplicity 
of  confusion. 

We  are  reaching  a  stage  in  language  teaching  at  which 
agreement  in  method  is  becoming  general.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  standardise  our  tools  that  this  gain 
may  not  be  imperilled.  Much  has  been  lost  by  past 
folly.  Let  our  new  direction  posts  at  least  be  rightly 
marked. 

The  crisis  in  the  life  of  grammar  as  a  study  in  schools 
was  mainly  caused  by  over-zeal  of  grammarians,  by  a 
love  of  trivialities  and  by  the  action  of  some  examiners, 
whose  apparent  knowledge  of  the  language  they  offered 
was  limited  to  its  peculiarities.  Perhaps  the  worst 
offenders  were  English  writers  on  grammar.  German 
linguists  published  books  filled  with  researches  into 
minute  details  of  syntax  ;  Frenchmen  dealt  largely  with 
morphology ;  in  this  country  it  was  in  exceptions  that 
compilers  of  grammars  revelled.  Besides  this,  if  a 
grammatical  usage,  common  to  most  languages,  was  to 
be  discussed,  the  first  thing  the  English  writer  seemed 
to  attempt  was  to  find  a  new  title,  with  no  discoverable 
reason.  To  quote  Dr.  Sweet :  "  I  see  no  advantage  in 
substituting  a  misleading  term  such  as  '  possessive  case ' 
for  the  traditional  '  genitive.'  "  Into  what  difficulties 
young  students  are  led  by  the  varying  names  given  to 
similar  tenses!  He  hears  about  "past  tenses"  as  a 
class  and  about  a  "past  tense"  in  particular;  about 
"  aorists,"  "  perfects,"  "  preterits  "  and  "  imperfects  " 
all  denoting  the  same  tense  in  different  languages. 

We  might  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  use  in 
perpetuating  titles  like  "  pronominal  adjective,"  "  ad- 
jective pronoun,"  "  indefinite  substantive  pronoun," 
"  implicit   predicative   adjective,"    "  potential   mood," 


"neutral  passive  "verb,"  ."verb-noun,"  "protasis 
and  apodosis,"  "  conjunctional  clause,"  "ablaut," 
"  modifier." 

The  actual  facts  of  language  appeared  of  little  interest 
to  English  grammarians.  What  charmed  them  was  the 
unusual  and  the  new.  In  keeping  with  their  matter 
they  invented  a  terminology  of  their  own.  The  title 
"  article,"  though  known  to  learners  of  Greek,  German 
and  French,  was  not  applicable  in  English ;  "  demon- 
strative "  or  "  distinguishing  adjective  "  was  to  be  used. 
If  a  term  existed  in  the  language  dealt  with  and  not  in 
English,  it  was  translated  literally.  Thus  expressions 
like  "  imperative  negative,"  "  idiomatic  tenses,"  "  past 
anterior,"  "  locution,"  arose.  They  generally  explained 
"  an  "  as  a  lengthened  form  of  "  a  "  ;  said  that  "  there," 
in  "  there  was  no  one  hurt  there,"  was  an  adverbial 
extension  of  the  verb,  covered  ignorance  with  the  cloak 
of  "  euphony,"  and  had  final  recourse  to  "  idiom,"  or 
"  particle,"  or  "  semi-"  or  "  compound-something"  to 
explain  a  construction  or  a  word  unknown  to  them. 
The  fault  still  exists.  In  the  comparative  recent  science 
of  phonetics,  we  meet  names  such  as  "  plosives," 
"  explodents,"   "  phonemes." 

The  etymological  grammarian  declared  that  no  pre- 
position followed  its  object,  as  its  name  forbade,  even 
when  one  asked  him  "  what  he  was  thinking  of  ? " 
Too  little  knowledge  of  historical  accidence  led  people 
to  parse  the  adjective  "  my  "  as  a  possessive  case  of "  I." 
Such  guides  forgot  that  as  German  "  mein  "  of  similar 
origin  had  been  fully  declined  for  centuries,  so  "  my  " 
had  enjoyed  a  complete  declension  until  all  its  endings 
had  worn  away  ;  yet  it  remains  an  adjective.  A  con- 
junction was  defined  only  as  a  "  sentence-joining  word  " 
without  any  regard  for  reality.  They  talked,  in  fact, 
unmitigated  rubbish. 

It  is  true  that  German  writers  have  lately  introduced 
new  names  for  parts  of  speech,  such  as  "  Werfall "  or 
"  i.  Fall  "  for  the  nominative,  "  Wesfall  "  or  "  2.  Fall " 
for  the  genitive  and  so  on  ;  "  Aussageweise  "  for  "  mood," 
"  Nennform  "  for  "  infinitive,"  &c.  But  they  would  not 
restrict  these  terms  to  one  language.  Consequently 
learners  are  not  confused  when  crossing  over  from  one 
tongue  to  another.  An  English  boy,  according  to  the 
latest  ideas,  is  to  be  trained  on  such  expressions  as 
"  objective  case,"  "  conjunctive  pronouns,"  "  past 
tense,"  "  nominative  of  address,"  so  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  terms  "  accusative,"  "  relative  pro- 
noun," "  preterit,"  "  vocative,"  which  he  will  come 
across  when  he  ends  his  preparatory  course  and  enters 
on  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 

We  find  it  hard  enough  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  study 
of  an  inflexional  language  by  training  him  on  a  simple 
tongue  like  English.  The  task  becomes  impossible  if 
what  is  similar  is  obscured  by  foolish  terminology.  The 
titles  chosen  by  English  grammarians  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  wrong.  They  are  to  be  condemned  because 
they  are  confusing.  Thus  we  find  "  attribute,"  "  ad- 
junct," "  extension,"  "  complement,"  "  qualifier," 
"  enlargement"  used  with  meanings  varying  from  book 
to  book  and  from  teacher  to  teacher.     As  a  consequence 
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we  build  up  a  structure  with  a  basement  of  English 
terminological  inexactitudes,  add  a  story  of  French, 
then  one  of  Latin  and  roof  in  this  chaotic  edifice  with 
Greek  and  German. 

We  scoff  at  the  purists  of  the  French  Academy  and 
at  the  patriotic  German  Sprachverein,  but  we  do  not 
scruple  to  cumber  the  path  of  the  English  learner  with 
needless  stumbling-blocks  which  they  avoid. 

We  cannot  agree  in  all  points  with  foreign  gram- 
marians. Still,  the  results  of  their  teaching  would 
not  allow  such  ambiguous  terms  and  strange  forms 
as  "  ph-ass,"  "  compound  sentence,"  "  co-partnery," 
"taximeter"   (cf.  taxation). 

Again,  the  usual  teaching  of  English  analysis  offers 
much  ground  for  criticism.  Sometimes  the  learner  is 
made  to  analyse  "  the  man  came"  as  :  subject,  man  ; 
enlargement,  the ;  predicate,  came.  What  use  can 
there  be  in  calling  "  came"  the  predicate  and  "the" 
an  enlargement  ?  How  would  a  teacher,  who  thus  tears 
up  language  by  the  roots,  deal  with  the  Norwegian  en 
Mand  "  a  man,"  and  Manden,  "  the  man"  ? 

One  may  allow  something  to  human  weakness  and  yet 
wonder  at  a  comparative  table  drawn  up  to  show  the 
amazing  difference  in  the  treatment  of  words  arranged 
under  the  heading  "  pronouns,"  or  "  conjunctions  "  by 
various  authors.  The  same  complaint  holds  true,  for 
instance,  in  the  classification  of  the  uses  of  the  dative. 

While  many  questions  must  remain  open,  comparative 
unanimity  might  be  obtained,  at  least  as  regards  the 
grammar  required  at  schools.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  committee  might  draw  up  a  trial  scheme  of 
terminology  and  submit  it  to  criticism.  There  would 
be  no  lack  of  the  latter.  After  further  mature  thought 
a  final  list  of  proposed  titles  might  be  put  forth  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  Even  if  universal  agreement 
did  not  follow,  some  advance  towards  uniformity  would 
certainly  be  the  result.  Teachers  would  gradually 
conform  to  the  given  model.  Writers  would  adopt 
the  approved  nomenclature.  Learners  would  profit 
by  the  light  thrown  on  grammatical  phenomena  by  a 
system  covering  all  the  languages  they  were  studying. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry  in  Theory  and  Practice.     Parts  I. 

and    II.     By    A.    E.    Pierpoint,    B.Sc.      (Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
No  student  of  average  intelligence  could  work  through 
this  book  without  obtaining  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  elementary  geometry.  Each  part  is  divided 
into  three  sections  :  experimental,  theoretical  and  practical. 
In  the  first  nothing  is  proved,  but  the  pupil  learns  by  actual 
experiment  to  expect  certain  results  to  occur  given  certain 
conditions.  The  theoretical  and  practical  sections  contain 
the  usual  geometrical  theorems  and  problems  taken  in  an 
elementary  course.  The  proofs  are  sound,  the  diagrams 
clear,  and  there  are  plenty  of  examples.  Part  II.  opens 
with  some  useful  work  on  the  construction  of  scales.  The 
work  on  graphs  might  be  extended  with  advantage.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  there  are  hints  for  the  solution  of  the 
harder  examples  which  should  be  useful  to  the  student 
working  alone.  The  book  may  well  be  recommended  to 
those  reading  for  the  London  Matriculation,  or  other 
examinations  of  a  like  nature.  1 


Manual  Work  for  Rural 
Schools 

By  John  B.  Coppock, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

The  introduction  of  manual  work  into  rural  schools  is 
as  urgent  as  is  the  modification  of  their  present  curri- 
culum to  suit  rural  needs,  and  as  far  as  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  rural  boy  is  concerned  its  introduction 
is  more  advisable  than  in  the  urban  schools. 

The  question  of  expense  is  always  before  us,  and  in 
manual  work  the  supply  of  tools  and  material  to  be 
worked  and  accommodation  necessary  provide  wider 
channels  for  outlay  than  the  ordinary  form  subjects  do. 
Yet  there  is  much  manual  work  which  can  be  done  very 
cheaply,  with  but  few  tools  and  cheap  material,  but  it 
requires  organising  and  co-ordinating  with  educational 
subjects. 

Now  that  open-air  schools  are  becoming  popular  in 
summer  it  is  possible  to  foresee  an  extension  of  them 
which  will  utilise  the  school  playground,  or  its  shed,  as 
a  place  where  a  simple  movable  bench  can  be  arranged 
and  manual  work  performed.  It  is  with  the  idea  of 
producing  a  nucleus  for  simple  and  inexpensive  manual 
work  that  the  following  suggestions  are  made. 

In  the  rural  districts  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  problem, 
particularly  in  autumn  or  at  this  period  of  the  year,  to 
obtain  branches  from  trees  and  hedges,  which  vary  in 
diameter  from  \  inch  to  2  inches  and  are  familiarly 
known  as  "  loppings."  Loppings  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  fir 
and  other  trees  can  be  obtained  of  suitable  dimensions 
for  rustic  woodwork,  and  even  such  hedgerow  trees  as 
willow  or  hazel  are  a  source  of  cheap,  excellent  material 
for  simple  woodwork. 

Now  the  very  essence  of  manual  work,  from  a  scholastic 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  should  not  only  afford  a  means 
of  developing  muscular  skill  but  also  be  the  medium 
for  teaching  drawing  to  scale,  geometrical  forms,  arith- 
metic and  other  subjects.  The  loppings  could  be 
regarded  from  the  nature-study  point  of  view  as  the 
woodwork  progressed,  and  such  points  as  the  growth 
and  structure  of  timber,  its  fibre  and  grain,  and  its 
bending  qualities  can  be  excellently  developed  from 
loppings. 

As  a  first  practical  lesson  with  loppings  the  use  of  a 
bradawl  in  boring,  previous  to  nailing,  may  be  taken. 
The  right  way  of  boring  into  a  piece  of  timber  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  splitting  involves  putting  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  awl  across  the  grain  ;  compare  this  with  the 
proper  position  of  a  nail  where  the  widest  part  should 
be  along  the  grain.  The  mechanical  reason  for  this 
practice  might  be  dealt  with  along  with  natural  illus- 
trations of  the  splitting  of  logs  or  boards  along  the 
grain  during  drying. 

After  the  preliminary  work  on  nailing  there  should  be 
some  practice  in  notching  a  branch,  i.e.,  so  paring  it 
that  a  curved  cut  is  made,  into  which  another  branch 
will  just  fit  in  at  right-angles  to  the  cut  one.     Notches 
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should  not  be  deeper  than  half  the  branch's  thickness. 
End-squaring,  bevelling,  paring  and  removing  the  arris 
may  then  be  learnt  by  using  short  pieces  of  branches. 

Following  on  the  previous  exercises  the  construction 
of  a  flower  ladder  should  be  attempted,  suitable  for  use 
in  a  flower-pot,  or  in  the  flower  garden. 

Let  the  scholar  make  a  simple  hand  sketch  of  the 
arrangement  he  would  make  for  a  plant  that  requires 
a  support  for  growth  ;  then  after  criticism  of  the  design 
by  the  master  and  necessary  alterations,  it  should  be 
embodied  in  a  scale  drawing.  It  is  an  advantage  to  let 
the  scholar  produce  his  own  design  after  a  lesson  on  the 
mechanical  and  ornamental  principles  involved.  The 
mechanical  principles  may  be  illustrated  by  considering 
an  ordinary  ladder  used  for  building  purposes,  which 
shows  a  decreasing  strength  towards  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sides. 

The  most  common  shape  of  flower  ladder  is  a  V-shaped 
structure  crossed  by  horizontal  bars,  except  that  the  V 
is  truncated  at  its  point,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  flower 
ladder  do  not  come  together,  but  are  made  of  such  a 
width  at  their  lower  parts  that  they  fit  the  sides  of  the 
flower-pot ;  hence  are  firmly  gripped  between  the  soil 
and  the  flower- pot's  sides.  The  sorting  or  grading  of  the 
staves  or  cross-pieces  is  important,  for  the  structure 
should  show  increasing  lightness  as  the  top  is  approached. 
The  staves  may  be  fitted  simply  by  nailing,  or  by  notching 
and  then  nailing,  and  the  nail  or  tack  clenched  at  the 
back.  Only  staves  should  be  notched ;  notching  the 
uprights  or  sides  would  weaken  the  structure  too  much. 

The  scale  drawing  will  furnish  the  scholar  with  the 
amount  of  bevel  his  cross-bars  must  have  to  keep  their 
ends  parallel  to  the  sides ;  of  course  they  could  be  cut 
square,  but  the  bevelled  cut  looks  the  better. 

The  construction  of  a  hanging  flower-basket  involves 
very  simple  work  only,  such  a;  boring,  sawing  and 
paring  of  ends. 

The  usual  shape  of  these  baskets  is  either  square 
or  hexagonal ;  the  reason  for  not  constructing  baskets 
with  an  odd  number  of  sides  should  be  reasoned  out  by 
the  master  to  the  scholars.  The  reason  is  easily  presented 
by  using  short  loppings,  or  lead  pencils,  to  illustrate  the 
construction  of  a  triangular  basket,  for  it  is  then  easily 
seen  that  the  three  sides  of  the  basket  would  not  be 
in  the  same  plane,  i.e.,  would  not  be  horizontal.  If 
cross -halving  were  resorted  to,  the  triangular  structure 
would  be  possible,  but  considerably  weakened  by  the 
halving,  and  its  appearance  marred,  for  there  would 
result  a  basket  with  no  interspaces  between  adjacent 
rails.  The  foregoing  points  in  connection  with  shapes, 
possible  and  impossible,  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
lesson  on  the  geometry  of  the  plane  figures.  The  con- 
struction of  the  basket  further  lends  itself  to  a  few 
practical  ideas  on  parallels,  for  rails  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  must  be  equally  thick  to  give  interspaces  of 
equal  size,  and  finally  to  get  a  basket  equally  deep  all 
round.  In  mathematical  language,  parallel  rails  in  the 
same  plane  must  be  equally  thick. 

The  depth  of  the  basket  should  be  regulated  by  its 
use,  whether  it  is  to  hold  a  flower-pot  or  simply  to  be 


a  moss-lined  basket.  Generally  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches  is  sufficient. 

A  hand  sketch  of  the  basket  showing  the  tier  of  four 
or  five  rails  for  one  side,  and  the  ends  of  the  sides  at 
right-angles  to  the  one  showing  the  tier,  should  be  made. 
Further,  the  arrangement  for  the  bottom  should  be 
sketched  to  bring  out  its  construction. 

This  is  followed  by  the  scale  drawing  of  the  basket, 
which  should  be  preceded  by  the  scholar  noting  the 
general  diameter  of  the  loppings  he  is  to  use,  in  order 
to  get  the  number  of  rails  to  form  a  tier  to  give  proper 
depth  to  the  basket. 

The  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  actual 
construction  should  be  carried  out  as  follows ;  Cut  off 
the  necessary  number  of  rails,  remembering  that  rails 
for  opposite  sides  of  the  basket  must  be  equally  thick. 
After  cutting,  pare  the  ends  with  a  chisel  and  take  off 
the  arris,  or  edge  of  the  ends.  During  the  paring  of  the 
ends  see  that  all  rails  are  brought  to  the  same  length* 
This  is  best  done  by  keeping  one  rail  as  the  standard 
and  comparing  the  others  with  it.  Grade  the  rails  cut 
off  so  that  the  thick  ones  form  the  two  bottom  rails  and 
the  thinner  ones  the  upper  rails.  Keep  a  sufficient 
number  of  thin  rails  to  form  the  cross-pieces  for  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  Bore  all  the  rails,  at  one  inch 
from  either  end,  so  that  the  wire  or  string,  which  is  to 
be  used  to  fix  them  into  tiers,  will  pass  through.  The 
wire  fastening  can  be  made  from  iron  wire,  or  meat 
skewers,  which  are  about  7  inches  long  and  have  a  ring 
at  one  end,  may  be  used.  If  the  skewer  or  wire  is  to 
be  used  the  prepared  rails  are  to  be  threaded  on  in  the 
following  order  : 

Through  the  perforations  of  the  two  rails  which 
finally  become  the  top  rails  of  the  basket,  pass  the  ends 
of  the  four  skewers,  then  add  two  other  rails  at  right- 
angles  and  so  proceed  until  finally  the  sides  of  the 
baskets  are  completed.  The  two  strongest  rails,  which 
are  to  form  the  bottom  rails,  should  then  have  their  cross- 
bars nailed  on,  thus  forming  a  bottom  for  the  basket, 
the  bottom  thus  made  is  passed  on  to  the  skewers  and 
the  basket  is  complete  except  for  the  fastening  of  the 
whole  together.  To  bring  about  this  fastening,  the 
skewer,  or  wire,  can  have  its  free  end  twisted  or 
hammered  round  the  bottom  rails.  The  circular  end 
of  the  skewer  is  at  the  basket's  top  and  affords  a 
loop  for  suspending  the  basket  by  string  or  wire. 

If  string  or  wire  be  originally  used  as  the  threading- 
on  material,  the  bottom  may  be  threaded  into  place  first, 
and  the  tiers  built  after  ;  this  procedure  may  be  carried 
out  with  the  skewers  if  it  is  agreed  to  let  their  circular 
ends  lie  at  the  basket's  bottom,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  appearance  the  method  previously  described 
is  preferable.  A  solid  wooden  bottom  may  be  fitted  if 
desired,  instead  of  the  cross-bar  method,  and  nailed  into 
position  on  the  bottom  rails  before  they  are  put  on  the 
basket. 

The  hexagonal  basket  presents  no  more  difficulty 
than  the  square  one,  except  in  the  making  of  the  bottom, 
and  hence  a  solid  bottom  had  better  be  put  in. 

If  a  hexagon  be  figured  on  paper  and  the  alternate 
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sides  marked,  or  made  thick,  it  is  at  once  seen  that, 
without  any  halving,  three  alternate  rails  must  be 
threaded  on  to  the  six  skewers  or  wires  at  a  time  to  keep 
the  sides  horizontal  and  parallel.  The  figure  will  also 
show  the  difficulty,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, in  making  a  rail  bottom. 

A  window-box  with  a  front  decorated  with  loppings 
(and  by  their  use  a  variety  of  designs  may  be  obtained) 
may  next  be  made  to  encourage  the  scholar  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  The  timber  required  for  the 
window-box  may  be  got  from  old  orange-boxes,  soap- 
boxes or  any  kind  of  packing-case  ;  these  are  things 
which  can  always  be  got  very  cheaply. 

The  construction  of  the  box  only  requires  skill  in 
cutting  at  right-angles  and  nailing.  The  measurements 
of  the  sill,  on  to  which  the  box  is  to  fit,  may  be  made 
by  the  scholar  himself,  followed  by  the  making  of  a 
scale  drawing. 

The  designing  of  the  front  may  be  left  to  the  scholar, 
with  the  master's  supervision  of  the  design.  Loppings 
may  be  used  for  forming  an  edge  or  frame  round  the 
front  of  the  box  and  the  remaining  space  filled  in  with 
various  arrangements  of  them.  It  is  often  advisable, 
in  filling  in,  to  cut  the  loppings  in  half  along  the  grain. 

The  foregoing  work  involves  very  few  tools  ;  in  fact, 
as  far  as  the  use  of  loppings  as  material  is  concerned, 
a  knife,  a  bradawl  and  a  hammer  would  do.  But  it  is 
desirable  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  hence 
a  saw,  a  chisel,  and  a  T-square  are  necessary  as  a 
complete  equipment  for  the  work.  The  possibilities  of 
this  kind  of  woodwork  are  not  exhausted  in  this 
article,  and  its  educational  bearings  are  as  wide  and 
as  thorough  as  that  of  any  fully  developed  manual 
instruction. 


Shakespeare  :  Merchant  of  Venice.     Edited  by  J.  E.  Goggin, 
B.A.     (University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.     25.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  any  particularly  striking 
or  new  features  into  the  editing  of  a  play  so  often  arranged 
for  schools  as  this.  The  volume  is  clear,  practical  and 
adequate. 

Ovid :     Metamorphoses.     Bk.    XI.     Edited    by    G.    A.    T. 
Davies,  M.A.     (Clarendon  Press.     2s.) 

This  is  a  good  school  edition  for  use  in  higher  forms. 
In  an  interesting  introduction  Mr.  Davies  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  Ovid's  life  and  relation  to  the  Augustan  age,  and 
deals  critically  and  sympathetically  with  his  works  in 
general  and  the  Metamorphoses  in  particular.  The 
introduction  closes  with  a  highly  polished  specimen  of 
verse  translation  by  Henry  King.  ,  •     .  ft  At  (L  li*» 

Blackie's   Adaptable   Arithmetics.     Bk.    I.     Simple    Rules, 
<\d.     Teachers'  book,  is. 

These  books  make  a  new  departure.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  series  is  that  each  book  comprises  and 
completes  its  own  special  phase  of  arithmetic.  One 
rather  doubts,  however,  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable 
to  let  each  class  have  its  own  book  to  cover  the  course 
taken.  The  exchange  of  books  between  the  various  classes 
would  not  make  for  efficiency. 


Notes  of  an  Amateur 
School  Inspector 

By  Violet  M.  Shillington,  B.A.,  D.Sc. 

The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  an  unexpected 
opportunity  of  visiting  three  schools,  which  are  probably 
typical  of  all  that  is  best  and  worst  in  English  education. 
They  comprise  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  endowed 
public  schools,  a  long-established  but  up-to-date  tech- 
nical boarding  school,  and  an  elementary  village  day 
school ;  and  they  seem  fairly  to  represent  three  widely 
different  interpretations  of  the  word  education,  namely, 
the  imparting  of  those  traditional  rudiments  of  culture 
without  which  the  equipment  of  an  English  gentleman 
is  not  taken  to  be  complete  ;  the  development  of  those 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  which  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  useful  in  after-life  ;  and  the  actual  cramming  down 
of  as  many  facts  as  possible  in  a  short  time,  without 
much  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  facts  or  the 
mental  development  of  the  crammed.  Knowing  it  to 
be  as  unwise  as  it  is  unjust  to  generalise  upon  the 
observations  of  a  few  hours,  I  have  simply  reproduced 
my  impressions  as  faithfully  as  possible,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  them. 

There  is  least  to  be  said  about  the  first  school,  a  public 
school  in  which  the  annual  fees  run  well  into  three 
figures.  The  strictly  educational  school  buildings  were 
securely  closed  against  visitors,  but  the  "  objects  of 
interest  " — namely,  a  flawlessly  kept  museum  of  natural 
history,  a  library  with  many  old  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  the  chapel,  not  too  ornate  and  on  the  whole  con- 
ducive to  reverence — helped  to  create  an  impression 
of  leisured  culture  many  furlongs  removed  from  the 
twentieth  century.  As  usual  in  public  schools  of  note, 
there  are  many  monuments  to  old  boys  who  have 
served  their  country  by  dying  for  it,  and  few,  in  con- 
spicuous places  at  any  rate,  to  those  who  have  served 
her  in  the  strenuous  paths  of  public  life,  scholarship, 
medicine,  art  or  exploration.  It  seems  so  much  easier 
at  the  close  of  a  war  to  erect  a  tablet  to  all  those  who 
have  fallen  in  it  than  to  commemorate  year  after  year 
the  scores  of  long  lives  spent  at  home  or  abroad  in 
noble  effort  in  posts  of  responsibility. 

The  school  is  ornamentally  built  upon  high  ground, 
and  the  boys  have  constantly  in  sight  a  splendid  sweep 
of  wooded  country.  The  playing-fields,  which  adjoin 
the  school  on  two  sides,  slope  well  away  to  the  south 
and  west ;  the  shady  grass  lawns,  the  paths,  shrubberies 
and  flower-beds  are  all  in  perfect  order.  Out  of  doors 
as  well  as  indoors  the  school  has  an  air  of  grace  and 
comfort ;  there  is  no  lack  here  of  the  good  things  of 
life  according  to  the  accepted  estimate.  Week  by  week 
London  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  the  school  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  a  small  army  of  servants  is 
continually  employed  in  attending  to  its  wants  other 
than  intellectual.  Very  straight-limbed  and  manly 
the  young  lords  of  creation  looked,  out  on  the  field  or 
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strolling  about  the  courts,  each  perfectly  correct  in  blazer 
and  flannels,  each  seemingly  well  satisfied  with  life  in 
general  and  his  school  in  particular.  Boys  from  the 
professional  and  wealthier  middle  classes,  they  will 
carry  away  with  them  the  traditional  public  school 
ideals,  the  inherent  superiority  of  an  English  gentleman 
over  all  other  men,  and  the  duty  of  every  individual 
English  gentleman  to  live  up  to  the  good  name  which  he 
bears,  and  to  beware  of  sullying  it  by  cowardice,  physical 
weakness,  diffidence,  or  even  too  much  originality.  To 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  upright,  brave,  well-mannered  and  well 
dressed — these  are  the  lessons  for  life  that  it  would 
seem  the  boys  must  learn  from  the  pleasant  lawns,  the 
straight,  well-kept  gravel  paths,  the  conventional  spires 
and  turrets,  the  tablets  to  departed  soldiers  in  the 
cloisters,  the  rows  of  long  oak  benches  in  the  chapel. 

The  transition  to  the  second  school,  from  refinement, 
grace  and  leisure,  to  military  precision,  practical  utili- 
tarianism and  bustling  routine,  is  so  abrupt  as  almost 
to  give  a  sense  of  unreality.  Even  at  the  lodge  it 
is  apparent,  for  no  time  is  wasted  in  ceremonious 
formalities,  and  visitors  are  taken  up  instantly  to  the 
warden's  office,  receiving  all  necessary  information  on 
the  way.  This  claims  to  be  the  oldest  technical  school 
in  the  country,  dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  though  the  buildings  are  new.  Boys 
from  every  part  of  England  come  here,  from  comfort- 
able homes  left  suddenly  destitute,  from  slums  or  found- 
ling hospitals,  even  occasionally  from  the  workhouse. 
They  stay  about  five  years  and  leave  at  sixteen,  but 
a  post  is  then  found  for  them,  and  they  are  kept  in  touch 
with  the  school  for  three  years  longer  if  they  prefer  it  so. 
The  boys  spend  alternate  days  in  the  workshop  and 
the  school-room,  but  the  school  frankly  aims  at  turning 
out  its  pupils  well  trained  rather  than  well  educated, 
as  we  understand  the  word,  and  even  the  school-rocm 
lessons  are  carried  on  with  close  reference  to  the  probable 
needs  of  after-life. 

The  essentially  useful  and  practical  nature  of  the 
training  given  is  seen  at  every  point.  In  the  courtyard 
a  small  epidemic  of  paving-stones,  drain-pipes  and 
gravel-heaps  has  broken  out,  and  several  stalwart  young 
navvies  are  working  with  might  and  main,  shovelling 
in  the  gravel  and  jamming  down  the  paving-stones  with 
the  skill  of  practised  hands.  These  are  boys  learning 
to  be  building  engineers,  who  carry  out  as  a  matter  of 
course  all  repairs  and  improvements  that  become  neces- 
sary in  the  school  buildings.  Further  on  a  bend  in  the 
corridor  reveals  a  boy  scudding  on  ahead  with  bare 
feet,  a  mop  and  a  pail  of  water ;  he  belongs  to  the 
house-cleaning  staff,  and  is  taking  his  turn  in  keeping 
the  long  stone  passages  in  their  spotless  condition. 
Others  are  busy  in  the  dining-hall  laying  the  tables  for 
dinner,  while  a  glimpse  of  the  kitchen  reveals  a  former 
pupil,  aged  perhaps  eighteen,  in  white  cap  and  apron, 
cooking  the  said  dinner  with  the  eager  assistance  of 
three  or  four  potential  chefs  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  tailoring  shop  was  a  scene 
of  special  activity,  for  one  of  the  boys  was  leaving  on 


the  morrow,  and  his  strong  wooden  outfit-box,  made 
in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  beautifully  grained  on  the 
premises  by  a  promising  young  house-painter,  stood 
open  on  a  bench  waiting  to  receive  the  last  garments, 
which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced 
tailoring  pupils.  The  school  flagstaff  having  recently 
blown  down  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  drill-master 
having  just  asked  for  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  to  contain 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  drill-shoes,  the  small 
carpenters  were  also  thoroughly  absorbed  in  their 
work,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  master  carpenter  were 
taking  their  instructions  with  perfect  gravity  from  the 
oldest  boy  in  the  shop.  In  the  shoemaker's  shop  some 
two  dozen  boys  were  making  and  repairing  the  boots 
and  slippers  which  are  worn  in  the  school,  the  more 
advanced  among  them  even  proceeding  to  "  hand- 
sewns."  Further  down  in  the  grounds,  where  all  the 
gas  required  on  the  premises  is  manufactured,  the 
furnaces,  retorts,  and  engines  are  under  the  care  of 
specially  privileged  boys  ;  while  beyond  this  again  lies 
one  of  the  football  fields,  reclaimed  from  the  pine-woods 
which  surround  the  school,  cleared  and  levelled  entirely 
by  the  young  athletes  who  were  afterwards  to  play  on 
it.  In  the  gardens  the  more  delicate  boys  are  set  to 
work,  and  become  in  many  cases  expert  gardeners ; 
during  play -time  they  swarm  like  bees  round  the  tiny 
forcing-frames  which  they  have  made  themselves,  and 
the  smallest  seedling  or  piece  of  broken  glass  is  tenderly 
made  use  of. 

The  sharp  distinction  drawn,  as  a  rule,  so  jealously 
between  school-time  and  play-time  seems  altogether 
wanting  here.  The  bugle-call  for  dinner  parade  brings 
boys  hurrying  from  every  spot ;  one  has  been  acting 
as  secretary  to  the  chaplain,  another  has  been  typing 
the  school  magazine,  a  third  has  painted  a  greenhouse, 
others  have  been  setting  the  rifle-range  in  order,  and 
others  have  simply  been  playing  out  in  the  sunshine. 
In  spite  of  this  apparent  freedom,  the  whole  is  in  perfect 
order,  and  goes  by  regular  routine  ;  military  drill  and 
discipline  are  observed  throughout.  At  the  same  time, 
for  an  institution  of  the  kind,  markedly  successful  results 
in  fostering  individual  enterprise  are  obtained.  The 
school  magazine  provides  a  field  for  the  display  of  much 
native  wit  and  a  great  spirit  of  independence ;  while 
frequent  dramatic  entertainments  provided  by  the  boys 
reveal  unsuspected  and  often  remarkable  mimetic 
talent ;  and  in  music,  again,  a  few  of  the  pupils  have 
advanced  beyond  the  elements  of  class-singing,  which 
they  are  all  taught,  to  the  composition  of  original 
hymn  tunes  and  chants.  The  "  frightened  look  "  is 
unknown  here  ;  hampered  as  they  are  in  most  cases 
by  wretched  parentage  and  early  surroundings  of  the 
most  unhealthy,  a  more  vigorous,  resourceful,  and 
withal  gentle-mannered  set  of  boys  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Each  one  is  taught  a  trade,  taught  his  "  school- 
ing," taught  to  swim,  to  shoot,  and  to  "  behave  himself 
if  he  can."  But  the  most  valuable  gift  which  he  will 
take  with  him  for  future  guidance  is  the  knowledge  that 
what  he  does  not  do  for  himself  no  one  else  will  do  for 
him,  that  life  is  endlessly  full  of  opportunities  for  the 
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man  who  has  willing  hands  as  well  as  a  head,  and  that 
no  undertaking  within  the  range  of  everyday  occur- 
rences is  either  beyond  his  efforts  or  beneath  them. 

Compared  with  either  of  these  schools,  which  are 
both  endowed  and  both  residential,  there  are  many 
striking  points  of  contrast  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
voluntary  village  day  school,  for  with  the  latter  there 
is  no  money  to  spare  for  improvements  or  experiments 
in  new  methods,  bad  weather  and  circumstances  may 
combine  to  affect  the  daily  attendance  very  seriously, 
the  schoolmaster  must  work  almost  single-handed,  and 
the  children  legally  pass  out  of  his  care  at  the  most 
impressionable  age.  It  is  a  case  in  which  everything 
may  depend  upon  the  personality  of  the  man  or  woman 
in  charge.  The  third  school  visited  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  situated  village  schools  in  a  beautiful  county  ; 
shady  meadows  slope  up  to  its  doors,  and  the  old  oak- 
beamed  cottage  adjoining  it,  originally  intended  for 
the  master's  residence,  looks  out  into  a  winding  lane 
where  trees  overhang  far  above  the  road,  producing 
unsurpassable  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  a  sunny 
afternoon.  The  lane  is  a  favourite  of  Birket  Foster's, 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "  Hundred  Guinea 
Lane,"  in  surprise  that  so  familiar  a  piece  of  scenery 
should  fetch  such  a  price  on  a  canvas  ;  to  the  genera- 
tions of  school  children  who  pass  up  and  down  it  appeals 
chiefly  as  affording  them  the  dangerous  and  forbidden 
pastime  of  scrambling  up  the  high  overhanging  banks. 

There  are  a  hundred  children  at  present  on  the  school 
books,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  rather  inconveniently  grouped 
into  two  "  divisions  "  and  "  infants."  The  fact  that 
children  of  three  standards  have  to  be  taught  at  once 
seems  a  special  difficulty  to  this  master.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  little  hampered  with  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  authorities,  and  can  arrange  his  schemes 
and  courses  after  his  own  heart.  He  is  sceptical  as 
to  the  value  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  so  with  rare  wisdom  he  teaches  history  by  the  lives 
of  great  Englishmen,  by  the  story  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  by  elementary  facts  concerning  citizenship  and 
the  government  of  the  country.  But  as  for  nature- 
study,  though  there  is  much  talk  of  its  importance  in 
village  schools,  he  cannot  find  (or  should  it  be  create  ?) 
even  as  much  interest  in  natural  objects,  flowers,  birds, 
or  animals  among  his  pupils  as  town  children  would 
probably  display.  And  here  comes  the  unpracticality 
of  our  national  school  system,  especially  for  country 
schools.  There  is  no  school  garden,  and  no  need  for 
one  has  ever  been  expressed.  Most  of  the  boys' 
fathers  are  gardeners  at  the  large  houses  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  majority  of  their  young  sons  will 
either  follow  their  fathers  in  this  trade  or  leave  the 
village ;  there  is  practically  no  other  occupation  for 
them  (that  is  to  say,  none  that  is  likely  to  offer  itself 
to  them,  or  for  which  they  will  make  the  requisite  effort 
to  get  trained).  So  why  should  they  learn  gardening 
at  school  ?  As  the  boys  will  have  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  among  flowers  and  vegetables,  fighting 
against  late  frosts  and  making  the  most  of  early  rays 
of  sunshine,  the  schoolmaster's  plan  is  to  give  them  an 


education  in  anything  and  everything  else  but  this. 
French,  essay-writing,  staff  notation  and  so  on,  but 
nothing  to  make  a  country  boy  proud  of  his  lot,  or 
interested  in  his  future  career.     So  his  schooling  becomes 
something  out  of  all  relation  to  his  after-life,  an  incubus 
which  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  cheerfully  throws  off,  to 
leave  his  mind  clear  for  the  things  that  seem  to  matter. 
No  technical  or  continuation  classes  have  been  formed 
in  this  village,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  keep  in  touch 
with  boys  after  they  leave  school.     The  schoolmaster 
is  earning  his  living  like  other  mortals,  and  is  not  in- 
terested in  voluntarily  increasing  the  burdens  he  has 
to  bear.     The  ladies  of  the  village  look  after  the  girls 
when  they  leave,  see  that  they  are  confirmed,  enrol 
them  in  their  girls'   friendly  society,   and  get  them 
places  as  servants.     In  general,  it  takes  some  months 
of  living  at  home  under  her  mother's  tuition  to  fit  the 
average  village  girl  of  fourteen,  strong  and  well  grown 
probably,  but  accustomed  to  running  wild  out  of  school 
hours,  for  the  steady,  skilled  work  of  domestic  service. 
There  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  this  for  the  boys. 
Even  if  they  could  stay  at  home  for  a  few  months 
between  school  and  work,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
teach  them  a  trade,  for  their  fathers  are  outall  day  and  no 
one  else  is  sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  think  of  it. 
There  is  a  general  dispiritedness  in  the  village  about  the 
school ;  it  is  well  understood  that  the  children  labour 
under  great  educational  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
town  children.     There  is  a  brighter  side,  however,  for 
a  village  institute  has  been  built  of  late  years  and  forms 
the  centre  of  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  while  some 
of  the  lads  are  in  the  village  choir  and  so  under  the 
special  care  of  the  rector,  for  what  that  is  worth,  and 
most  of  them  have  as  their  own  through  life  the  gift 
of  health  and  strength,  denied  to  many  of  the  more 
favoured  town  children.     One  other  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  school  children  of  this  village.     They  are  free 
from  vulgarity.     Their  manner  is  natural,   they   are 
disposed  to  be  friendly,  but  the  cheeky  familiarity  of 
the  town  child  is  altogether  out  of  their  line.     A  glance 
at  the  chubby  stolid  faces  might  suggest  that  the  cause 
is  mainly  physical ;   the  gift  of  repartee  probably  does 
not  flourish  in  the  fresh  air  of  country  lanes.     But 
stolidity  does  not  mean  indolence.     On  this  particular 
afternoon,  as  the  school  was  dismissed,  a  grocer's  cart 
was  seen  at  one  end  of  the  lane,  and  in  an  instant  a 
crowd  of  yelping  boyhood  had  flung  itself  around  and 
upon  it,  disappearing  in  a  mad  rush  with  cheerful  cries 
of  "  Whip  behind !  "     Later  in  the  afternoon  the  same 
boys  were  playing  wildly  at  a  paper-chase  over  heath 
and  dale,  scattering  among  the  gorse  and  heather  with 
the  speed  and  agility  of  young  rabbits.     The  problems 
of  their  future  have  fortunately  not  yet  begun  to  worry 
them. 

Fairy  Tales    from    South    Africa.     Bourhill    and    Drake. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 
An  interesting  compilation  of  Kaffir  stories,  reminding 
us  in  some  degree  of  Uncle  Remus  and  his  yarns,  though 
his  irrepressible  humour  is  absent. 
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Our  Schools 
XXXVIII.   Sedbergh 

Sedbergh  School  was  founded  (not  later  than  1525) 
by  Roger  Lupton — a  fact  which  is  impressed  on  the 
Sedberghian  memory  by  the  thanksgiving  utter- 
ance, "  For  our  founder  Roger  Lupton,"  read 
almost  daily  at  morning  prayers. 

And,  in  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not 
only  Sedberghians  but  the  north  country  in  general 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  successful 
lawyer-priest,  who,  born  at  Sedbergh,  educated  we 
know  not  where,  but,  as  Provost  of  Eton,  brought 
into  touch  with  the  best  educational  influences  of 
the  time,  was  moved  to  kindle  in  his  native  town 
the  first  spark  of  that  living  flame  which  was  des- 
tined to  shine  for  many  a  year  to  come  into  the 
dark  and  inaccessible  places  of  the  north,  ubi  gens 
horrida  atque  natura  inculta  est,  as  a  champion  of  the 
school  in  later  days  witnesses.  Few  men,  indeed, 
deserve  the  title  of  "  pious  founder  "  more  than 
Roger  Lupton. 

But  even  if  "  pietas  "  had  not  led  him  to  plant 
his  school  in  his  native  Sedbergh,  he  could  scarcely 
have  chosen  a  fairer  site  and  richer  soil  for  his  tree 
of  knowledge  to  take  root  and  expand.  In  a  remote 
corner  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  West  Riding  en- 


croaches unbidden  on  ground  which  should  rather 
belong  to  Westmorland,  lies  the  little  market  town 
of  Sedbergh,  with  its  girdle  of  everlasting  hills — 
the  mother  of  dales,  which  branch  off  in  every 
direction,  each  presenting  scenes  of  matchless 
beauty  and  repose. 

Had  he  searched  England  through,  the  founder 
could  not  have  hit  upon  a  spot  where  Nature  was 
better  prepared  to  second  his  pious  resolves. 

Mountains  are  a  daily  lesson  in  strenuous  en- 
deavour ;  the  boy  who  ascends  "  Winder "  well 
and  often  should  be  gaining  strength  to  scale  the 
difficult  heights  of  conduct  and  learning.  Mountain 
air  is  a  bracing  tonic  of  physical  health  and  moral 
purity.  The  fixed,  unchanging  stability  of  the, 
mountains  preaches  resolution  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose. 

Hence  Sedbergh  School  has  chosen  as  the  motto 
in  which  she  delights,  Dura  vitum  nutrix — the  terse 
embodiment  of  her  past  history  and  of  her  aspira- 
tions for  the  future. 

To  return  to  the  school  history  :  as  was  so  often 
the  case,  Roger  Lupton  tacked  his  school  on  to  a 
chantry,  so  that  the  chantry  priest  had  the  double 
duty  of  singing  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  founder 
and  his  kin  and  of  whipping  the  offending  grammar 
out  of  refractory  young  Sedberghians. 

Lupton,  of  course,  endowed  his  chantry  school 
with  lands,  and  attached  to  it  scholarships  and 
fellowships  at  the  newly  founded  college  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  vesting  the  appointment  of 
head  master  in  the  college,  a  system  which  prevailed 
until  1824,  when  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  came 
into  force  and  upset  the  calculations  of  many 
other  pious  founders  besides  Roger  Lupton.  The 
times,  however,  were  full  of  evil  portent  for  chantries, 
guilds,  and  the  like. 

After  Henry  VIII.  had  got  a  chantry-devouring 
Act  passed,  which  only  his  death  rendered  null  and 
void,  his  successor  took  up  the  running,  and  by  his 
Chantries  Act  of  1548  became  possessed  of  every 
chantry  then  existing.  With  the  chantries  fell  the 
schools  connected  with  them,  in  the  sense  that  the 
schoolmaster,  instead  of  receiving  the  rents  from 
the  chantry  lands  as  before,  was  put  off  with 
(in  the  case  of  Sedbergh)  a  stipend  of  £10,  a 
reasonably  large  sum  in  those  times,  but  which 
remained  the  same  in  perpetuity,  while  the  lands, 
if  retained,  would  have  risen  enormously  in  value. 

Sedbergh  is  one  of  the  few  schools  where  Edward 
VI.  has  to  some  extent  earned  his  otherwise  emi- 
nently undeserved  reputation  as  a  founder  of  schools. 
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It  was  entirely  owing  to  sermons  preached  before  the 
King  by  Thomas  Lever,  master  of  St.  John's,  who 
was  naturally  indignant  at  such  spoliation  and 
dinned  his  tale  with  bold  and  forceful  iteration  into 
the  ears  of  the  king,  that  the  latter  and  his  adviser, 
Northumberland,  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  repent- 
ance, and  gave  back  with  one  hand  what  they  had 
stolen  with  the  other,  re-endowing  the  school  with 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  other  chantries. 

Floreat  Lever  must  have  been  the  heartfelt  prayer 
of  Master  Robert  Heblethwaite,  who  was  then,  and 
continued  to  be,  in  charge  of  the  school. 

For  a  century  the  school  remained  a  seat  of  sound 
learning  and  religious  doctrine,  until  it  fell  on  evil 
days  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  us  who  read  history  at  a  safe  distance  of  two 
or  three  centuries  the  episode  of  a  drunken  school- 
master butted  and  baited  by  an  equally  drunken 
roysterer  of  the  town  until  he  was  "  compelled  to 
lodge  himself e  abroarde "  may  seem  sufficiently 
diverting.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Sedbergh  and 
governors  of  the  school  saw  no  humour  in  the  school 
meantime  going  to  decay,  and  induced  the  "  com- 

Imissioners  for  ejecting  scandalous  schoolmasters  " 
to  oust  Richard  Jackson  from  his  neglected  post, 
after  an  amount  of  swearing  on  both  sides  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Welsh  court  of  justice. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth,  century  the  school 
flourished  exceedingly  under  three  headmasters — 
Posthumus  Wharton,  Samuel  Saunders,  and  Wynne 
Bateman. 

At  this  period  the  school  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
fame,  and  fully  justified  its  proud  boast  of  being 
the  Eton  of  the  north.  In  the  year  1705  there  were 
a  hundred  boarders  in  the  school,  not  to  mention 
day  boys — a  very  large  number  for  an  age  when 
schools  were  numerous  and  small. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum,  however,  was  felt 
once  more,  and  the  school  was  never  properly  on  its 
legs  again  till  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilkinson  took  the 
reins  in  18 19.  He  governed  well  and  successfully 
till  1838,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Harrison  Evans,  undoubtedly  one  of  Sedbergh's 
greatest  headmasters.  The  honours  list  of  his  reign 
is  a  truly  remarkable  one,  not  only  for  the  high 
distinctions  which  it  contains,  but  also  for  the 
extraordinary  number  of  honour  men  of  all  grades 
who  swelled  the  Tripos  lists,  at  Cambridge  especially 
— and  this  from  a  school  which  never  exceeded,  and 
often  fell  much  below,  a  hundred. 

A  sad  state  of  chaos  followed,  till  the  Endowed 


Schools  Commission  reorganised  the  school  in 
1874. 

From  that  time  the  school  steadily  developed. 
During  the  years  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Hart's  headmaster- 
ship — 1880-1900 — the  school  for  the  first  time 
qualified  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  more  modern 
public  schools.  The  materials  for  the  formation 
of  the  true  public  school  had  been  there,  and  the 
shaping  hand  was  all  that  was  needed.  Fortes 
creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  may  surely  be  applied  to 
the  relation  of  headmaster  to  boy  as  to  that  of 
father  to  son,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole 
life  of  Sedbergh  was  penetrated  by  the  high  tone, 
intense  devotion  to  duty,  and  strenuous  energy 
of  the  headmaster.  As  he  made  Sedbergh  then, 
so  she  remains  now,  though  two  headmasters  since 
—Mr.  C.  Lowry  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Malim— have  en- 
riched, and  are  now  enriching,  the  school  with 
their  own  individual  gifts  of  character  and  ability. 

Foremost  of  the  qualities  which  Sedberghians 
have  made  their  own  are  hardihood  and  vigour. 
The  effeminate  and  the  "  slackers "  are  unknown 
species  at  Sedbergh.  "  Whatever  your  hand  (or  foot) 
finds  to  do,  do  it  with  all  your  might  "  is  a  motto 
written  large  on  the  work  and  play  of  the  school. 

Thoroughness  of  teaching  has  ever  been  the  aim 
of  the  Sedbergh  master  ;  no  boy,  however  stupid, 
escapes  the  most  sympathetic  supervision,  and  it 
has  long  been  the  boast  of  the  school  that  it  makes 
the  best  of  the  average  boy. 

In  his  outdoor  life,  the  climate  and  wholesome 
traditions  absolutely  compel  the  Sedbergh  boy  to 
a  healthy  vigour  hardly  equalled  by  any  school. 
Is  there  a  downpour  of  rain,  or  hurricane  of  wind 
and  snow  ?  So  much  the  better  for  our  Sedberghian, 
who  instinctively  dons  his  "  shorts,"  and — virtute 
sua  involutus — goes  his  run  or  does  his  "  Winder  " 
climb  as  a  matter  not  of  necessity  but  of  choice. 

Runs  and  "  Winders  "  are,  however,  of  course 
subsidiary  to  the  greater  matters,  cricket  and 
football. 

Cricket,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  played  at  Sed- 
bergh under  difficulties.  Surrounded  as  the  place 
is  with  hills,  Nature  exacts  a  heavy  toll  from  her 
mountain  child  in  the  shape  of  rainfall.  Wet 
wickets  are,  therefore,  in  most  years  the  rule,  and 
every  budding  cricketer  knows  how  such  conditions 
cramp  and  paralyse  him,  when  he  knows  that  he 
ought  to  be  improving  every  day.  So  Sedbergh 
has  contributed  little,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  first- 
class  cricket. 

About  the  sister  game  of  football  there  is  another 
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story.  Football  has  always  appealed  to  the  Sed- 
berghian  spirit,  and  rightly,  for  it  calls  out  the 
qualities  which  we  hope  are  truly  characteristic  of 
the  Sedberghian — pluck,  endurance,  and  self-denial. 
That  self-denial  figures  largely  among  the  virtues 
of  the  true  footballer  is  undoubted,  and  a  Sed- 
berghian submits  to  the  interdict  which  stern  school 
or  house  training  puts  on  his  "  grub-shop  "  visits 
with  Spartan  equanimity.  This  abstinence  is 
perhaps  even  more  marked  in  the  spring  term, 
when  for  some  weeks  before  the  sports  practically 
the  whole  school  turns  itself  into  a  vast  training- 
camp. 

The  position  of  Sedbergh  in  the  far  North  makes 
it  difficult  to  arrange  matches  with  the  best  Rugby 
schools.  But,  luckily,  the  Scottish  schools  belong 
to  the  true  fold,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  good  football 
fare  when  Loretto  and  Merchiston  are  on  the  menu. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  fact  that 
a  somewhat  small  proportion  find  their  way  to  the 
Universities,  the  number  of  'Varsity  blues  has  been 
quite  remarkable  of  recent  years,  and  a  year  or  two 
back  the  school  could  boast  of  three  Internationals. 
No  record  of  Sedbergh  athletics  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  "  Ten  Mile,"  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  school  sports.  It  is  the  goal  to  which 
every  Sedberghian  of  stout  heart  and  sound  lungs 
directs  his  eye,  and  it  should  be  expressly  mentioned 
that  none  but  those  possessing  these  valuable 
properties  are  allowed  to  compete.  The  course  is 
a  fairly  stiff  one,  including  both  road  and  fell,  and 
the  time  of  C.  E.  Pumphrey,  the  late  Cambridge 
and  Durham  County  footballer — i  hr.  10  min.  16  sec. 
— is  not  likely  to  be  soon  beaten. 

Like  most  other  public  schools,  Sedbergh  is 
educating  her  sons  to  take  their  possible  share  in 
the  defence  of  their  country.  The  rifle  corps,  to 
give  it  its  familiar  name,  though  not  of  very  long 
standing,  is  large  and  efficient.  The  Sedbergh 
contingent  at  the  public  schools  camp  is  said  to 
tower,  giant-like,  over  the  other  schools  in  stature. 
The  school,  in  its  long  history  of  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  must  have  turned  out  its  full  share 
of  men  who  have  served  their  country  well  and  truly 
in  different  ways.  Unfortunately,  they  have  lacked 
a  vates  sacer,  and  even  a  businesslike  registrar. 
Beyond  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
few  names  can  be  identified  as  Sedberghian,  except 
those  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  excellent 
Register  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Still, 
the  dim  past  yields  up  the  names  of  John  Knewstubb, 
the  sturdy  Puritan  ;    John  and  Peter  Barwick  and 


Sir  John  Otway,  strenuous  upholders  of  the  Royalist 
cause  ;  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
securing  the  north  for  William,  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
Dr.  John  Fothergill  ;  Dr.  Anthony  Askew,  the 
great  book-cojlector ;  Dr.  Craven,  master  of  St. 
John's  ;  Professor  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  pioneer  of 
geological  studies  at  Cambridge  ;  not  to  mention 
Senior  Wranglers  like  Inman,  Starkie  and  Kipling. 
Of  those  who  entered  the  school  in  the  last  century, 
Governor  E.  J.  Eyre,  of  Jamaica  fame  ;  T.  Gaskin, 
the  mathematician,  and  (happily  still  living)  Canon 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Senior  Wrangler  and  late  headmaster 
of  Clifton  College  ;  and  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  nearly 
the  "  Father  "  of  the  House  of  Commons,  chiefly 
arrest  the  attention.  In  the  late  war  Sedbergh 
sent  numbers  of  her  sons — all  to  do,  and  some 
to  die  ;  foremost  among  the  latter,  young  Digby- 
Jones,  V.C.,  whose  heroism  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  save  Ladysmith  on  that  fatal  6th  of  January. 

Of  such  stuff  are  Sedbergh  boys  made,  and  "  Sed- 
bergh "  was  written  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all.  They 
knew  that  it  was  their  stern  nurse-mother  that  had 
bred  them  to  deeds  like  these,  and  they  "  remem- 
bered well  their  warfare  learnt  of  her." 

Happy  ! — thrice  happy  ! — those  whose  schoolboy 
lot  has  fallen  to  them  at  Sedbergh,  for,  in  the  words 
of  the  school  poet,  they  have  learned  there  "  in 
sloth's  despite,  bravely  to  suffer,  manfully  to  fight, 
live  plain,  think  high,  keep  troth,  and  do  the  right." 


Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Algebra  and  Mensura- 
tion. By  P.  Goyen.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
The  first  two  chapters  of  this  work  are  concerned  with 
the  use  of  ordinary  algebraical  symbols,  and  the  solution 
of  simple  equations.  For  pupils  who  have  already 
a  knowledge  of  algebra  this  is  unnecessary  ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  doubt  if  the  explanations  are  full  enough  to  give 
those  possessing  no  such  knowledge  a  sound  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved.  Also  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
a  smattering  of  algebra  to  children  merely  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  deal  with  arithmetical  problems  by  alge- 
braical methods.  To  those  pupils,  however,  who  are 
taking  a  full  course  of  algebra,  this  book  is  excellently 
adapted.  The  inclusion  of  a  chapter  on  logarithms  early 
in  the  book  is  a  distinctly  good  innovation.  Much  of  the 
usual  wearisome  work  involved  in  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  long  decimals  might  be  avoided  by  their  use. 
The  discussion  of  graphical  methods  is  left  to  the  nineteenth 
chapter.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Goyen  remarks  :  "  When 
statistics  are  represented  by  graphs,  it  is  usual  to  join  the 
plotted  points  either  by  straight  lines  or  by  a  continuous 
freehand  curve,"  but  he  gives  no  hint  as  to  when  one 
method  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  other. 
The  chapters  on  mensuration  are  excellent,  and  there  is 
a  good  collection  of  miscellaneous  examples  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 
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National   Education   in 
Bulgaria 

By  A.  Watt  Smyth 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  education  compulsory  after 
the  emancipation  of  Bulgaria  in  1878,  but  although 
until  then  the  country  was  completely  under  Turkish 
dominion  and  the  people  crushed  and  suppressed,  they 
had  ambitions,  and  the  younger  generation  had  been 
quietly  educating  themselves  in  convents  and  seminaries 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  in  the 
Bulgarian  schools  which  had,  since  the  Crimean  War, 
sprung  up  in  the  villages  of  the  Balkans.  So  that  when 
the  day  of  their  emancipation  dawned,  there  were 
numbers  of  young  men  eager  to  step  into  the  important 
posts  which  had  to  be  filled  in  the  organising  of  a  new 
country.  This  applied  chiefly  to  the  richer  element 
of  the  population,  and  it  is  significant  that  whereas 
twenty-five  years  ago  of  the  recruits  for  the  Bulgarian 
army  only  10  or  12  per  cent,  could  read  or  write,  to-day 
97  per  cent,  can  both  read  and  write,  the  remaining 
3  per  cent,  being  of  other  nationalities. 

The  laws  relating  to  education  have  from  time  to  time 
been  remodelled,  until,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1891,  the 
schools  were  divided  into  national  and  private ;  all 
schools  are  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Bulgarian  are  regarded  as  national, 
While  the  private  schools  are  supported  by  the  various 
religious  communities  and  associations.  The  national 
schools  are  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  profes- 
sional and  high  schools,  all  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  the  education 
committees,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
national  revival,  are  now  legally  recognised  and  super- 
vise the  educational  work  of  their  respective  towns 
and  villages.  There  are  also  education  councils  for 
every  administrative  department,  whose  powers  are 
considerable,  dealing  as  they  do  with  all  matters  internal 
and  external  concerning  the  schools,  while  they  are 
responsible  only  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  is  an  inspector  at  the  head  of  every  department 
and  an  inspector  for  every  educational  district,  the 
former  being  chosen  from  among  the  professors  of  high 
schools  who  have  had  a  university  education  and 
distinguished  themselves  as  pedagogues,  the  latter 
from  the  primary  school  teachers  with  a  practical 
teaching  experience  of  at  least  five  years. 

Not  only  are  the  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  regularly  severely  fined,  but  if  head- 
masters and  presidents  of  the  educational  councils  fail 
to  see  this  law  carried  out  they  are  themselves  fined 
from  10  to  100  francs,  the  proceeds  of  all  fines  going 
to  the  school  funds  of  the  respective  parishes.  Mixed 
education  chiefly  prevails,  and  in  1904  statistics  show 
that  of  the  4344  primary  schools  2.72  per  cent,  were 
for  boys,  2.80  per  cent,  for  girls,  and  94.48  per  cent,  for 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  masters  was  5425 
as  against  2361   women  teachers.     The  proportion  of 
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schools  to  the  population  is  one  to  every  943  Bulgarian 
inhabitants ;  there  is  an  average  of  forty-four  pupils 
to  each  teacher,  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  scholars  being 
boys  and  32  per  cent,  girls.  The  rural  population  does 
not  attach  the  same  importance  to  education  for  girls 
as  for  boys. 

Evening  and  holiday  classes  are  organised  where,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects,  are  taught  practical 
agriculture,  sericulture,  viticulture,  fruticulture,  api- 
culture, and  for  girls  the  bringing  up  of  children,  house- 
work and  dressmaking. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  education  in  Bulgaria 
is  the  very  complete  system  of  medical  inspection  which 
has  been  actually  in  force  for  over  five  years,  and  which 
was  brought  forward  at  the  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene  last  year  as  the  most  perfect  system 
in  existence,  and  therefore  of  great  practical  interest. 
In  all  secondary  schools  a  medical  practitioner,  who 
in  the  case  of  girls'  schools  is  a  lady,  attends  every  day 
for  as  many  hours  as  necessary,  while  a  well-equipped 
consulting-room  is   provided  in   each   school   building 
with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  examination  of 
scholars.    A  separate  health  note-book  is  kept  by  the 
medical  inspector  for  each  child  during  its  school-life, 
and  on  first    admission    after    the    scholar    has    been 
examined  undressed,  entries  are  made  of  weight,  height, 
chest  measurement  at  rest  and  in  full  inspiration,  vital 
co-efficient,  muscular  force  and  physical  defects.     The 
sight  and  hearing  are  tested  and  the  teeth  examined, 
the  general  condition  is  considered,  and  the  health  of 
the  parents  and  the  diseases  from  which  the  child  had 
suffered    are   entered.     This   examination   is   repeated 
twice  a  year  in  the  upper  and  three  or  four  times  a  year 
in  the  lower  standards.     If  at  this  exam  nation  the 
child  is  found  to  be  sickly,  ill-developed,  or  suffering 
from  definite  disease,  the  parents  are  communicated 
with  and  the  child  is  given  leave  of  absence  for  treat- 
ment by  the   family  medical  attendant.     The  school 
medical  officer  visits  the  class-rooms,  and  if  a  child  is 
ill  for  more  than  one  day  he  is  sent  home  and  not  again 
admitted  without  a   certificate  signed  by   his   family 
medical   attendant   and   countersigned  by   the   school 
medical    officer.     The   latter    keeps    a    special    list    of 
scholars  suffering  from  any  serious  disorders,  such  as 
heart  disease,  and  watches  them  carefully. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  past  three 
years  in  the  girls'  secondary  schools  at  Sofia  no  case  of 
infectious  disease  from  among  the  day  scholars  had 
got  further  than  the  medical  officer's  consulting-room, 
and  there  had  been  no  case  among  the  boarders.  The 
medical  officer  has  the  power  of  excusing  pupils  from 
gymnastics  or  from  any  classes  considered  injurious  to 
their  health.  At  the  same  school  at  Sofia,  consisting 
of  950  scholars,  100  were  excused  from  certain  classes 
lately  during  one  term.  All  children  predisposed  to,  or 
suffering  from,  tuberculosis  are  rigorously  excluded, 
those  where  the  disease  can  be  definitely  diagnosed 
being  sent  to  sanatoriums  and  those  in  whom  there  is 
predisposition  sent  for  rest  and  an  open-air  life  to  the 
Colonies  scolaires.     A  benevolent  society  has  obtained 
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a  house  ten  kilometres  from  Sofia,  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
phylactic home  for  children  who  are  failing  in  health.  The 
medical  officer  to  the  school  is  responsible  for  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  school  and  equipment ;  for  the  health 
of  the  scholars,  especially  with  regard  to  checking 
infectious  diseases ;  for  the  anthropometrical  records. 
He  gives  lectures  to  the  teacherson  personal  and  school 
hygiene,  first  aid  and  popular  medicine ;  and  to  the 
scholars  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  anthropometry, 
physiology,  and  general  and  school  hygiene.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  view  of  their  intelligent  co- 
operation in  the  future  medical  examination  of  elemen- 
tary school  children  and  the  checking  of  infectious 
diseases.  He  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  work 
accomplished ;  he  is  consulted  with  regard  to  lessons 
and  the  framing  of  the  time-table  and  with  regard  to 
punishments,  while  he  also  advises  as  to  re-vaccination. 
Very  poor  children,  except  in  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
are  treated  at  school  or  at  home  by  the  school  medical 
officer,  and  food  and  medicine  are  supplied  to  them  from 
the  funds  of  the  school  bank.  This  officer  enters  in  a 
register,  signed  once  a  month  by  the  school  director, 
all  general  notes  with  regard  to  the  health  of  scholars, 
defects  in  the  school  building  and  infectious  outbreaks. 
At  intervals  the  medical  officers  to  the  schools  hold 
meetings,  and  other  practitioners  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  at  these  meetings.  A  very 
complete  scheme  has  thus  been  inaugurated  in  Bulgaria, 
inasmuch  as  it  ensures  a  supply  of  healthy  teachers, 
who,  being  trained  in  hygiene,  will  be  fitted  to  apply  its 
principles  in  the  hygiene  of  the  schools  to  which,  in  due 
course,  they  may  be  appointed. 

Algebraic  Examples.  Book  I.  By  A.  F.  Van  Der  Heyden, 
M.A.  (Edward  Arnold,  is.) 
Mr.  Van  Der  Heydenhas  succeeded  in  forming  an  extremely 
useful  collection  of  algebraical  examples,  ranging  up  to 
problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations.  Progressions 
are  not  included,  and  graphs  only  so  far  as  they  represent 
equations  of  the  second  degree.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
examples  at  the  end  there  are  several  excellent  problems 
of  physical  or  mechanical  interest. 

Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  P.  Workman, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Press.  2s.) 
This  is  a  thoroughly  sound  little  book.  The  first  chapter 
deals  with  rectangles. alone,  and  covers  the  work  contained 
in  the  earlier  propositions  of  Euclid,  Book  II.  The 
treatment  is  algebraical  as  well  as  geometrical,  but  the 
authors  point  out  the  fact  that  the  algebraical  theorems 
employed  are  only  proved  in  elementary  text-books  for 
commensurable  magnitudes.  Hence  they  prefer  the  purely 
geometrical  treatment,  and  with  this  opinion  we  are  fully 
in  accord.  The  next  chapter  considers  rectangles  in 
connection  with  triangles  and  circles.  The  radial  axis  of 
two  circles  is  also  discussed.  After  some  good  practical 
work  the  subject  of  ratio  and  proportion  is  dealt  with. 
The  later  chapters  of  the  book  contain  some  interesting 
work  on  harmonic  ranges,  inversion  and  irrational  numbers. 
The  work  here,  though  quite  simple,  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  among  the  more  advanced  pupils  an  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  higher  geometry. 


The  Educational  Value 
of  Music 

By  M.  E.  Robinson 

The  school  problem  of  the  day  is  the  developing  of  the 
child's  mind  in  harmony  with  a  constantly  enlarging 
social  environment.  Group  and  crowd  morality  are 
passing  away,  and  individualistic  ideals  are  fast  giving 
place  to  international  and  humanitarian  ones.  In  other 
words,  the  sociological  spirit  is  becoming  the  dominant 
influence  that  is  moulding  the  minds  and  guiding  the 
actions  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  school  is  to  maintain 
vital  and  educative  relations  with  the  outside  world  to 
which  it  is  propaedeutic,  that  spirit  must  be  carried  out 
in  its  best  and  purest  form  in  class-room  and  laboratory, 
lecture-hall  and  playground. 

Now  what  sociology  is  in  the  sphere  of  science  music 
is  in  the  realm  of  art.  Music,  therefore,  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  training  for  the  citizenship  of  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  teaches  large  numbers  of  people  to 
think  and  feel  as  individuals  and  yet  in  concert.  More- 
over, it  owes  much  to  tradition  belonging  wholly  to 
the  developing  human  mind,  which  is  "  our  home,  our 
refuge  from  the  caprice  of  fate,  our  centre  of  happiness 
and  strength"  ;  and  very  little  to  uncivilised  human 
nature,  which  is  cruel,  treacherous,  weak  and  cowardly, 
or  to  the  study  of  outside  nature,  with  its  appalling  hush 
"  of  ordered  change,  fixed  and  emotionless."  Charac- 
teristically modern  is  the  outburst  of  dissatisfaction 
wherewith  T.  E.  Brown,  that  passionate  lover  of 
humanity  and  of  music,  spurns  Nature,  the  betrayer 
of  man. 

I  grant  thou  hast  the  very  notes  of  Prime, 

he  exclaims, 

But  of  the  thousand  tunes 
Wherewith  our  summer  loads  the  growing  time, 

The  joyaunce  of  our  Junes, 

The  full  chromatic  noons, 
There  is  no  scale  to  fit  thy  diapason  chime. 

Music,  made  by  man,  moralises  men.  It  is  invaluable, 
indeed,  as  a  moral  discipline,  because  without  preaching 
it  inculcates  indrectly  and  suggestively,  and  therefore 
effectively,  the  justice  and  sympathy  that  are  the  main 
constituents  of  all  the  social  virtues.  Music  is  essentially 
human,  and 

Mercy  has  a  human  heart, 

Pity  a  human  face, 
And  love  the  human  form  divine, 

And  peace  the  human  dress. 

However,  it  is  not  only  as  a  moral  gymnastic  that 
music  is  valuable.  It  also  has  important  intellectual 
uses  that  are  frequently  overlooked.  Multitudes  of 
writers  and  musicians]  emphasise  its  emotional  effects ; 
very  few,  like  Weismann,  point  out  that  its  production, 
interpretation,  and  appreciation  all  demand  thinking 
powers  of  a  high  order.  In  a  lecture  given  a  little  while 
ago  to  the  Girls'  School  Music  Union,  Dr.  Gow  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  music  provided  as  good  a  training  in 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought  as  Latin  or  mathe- 
matics. The  whole  address  was  a  fine  tribute  to  both 
the  social  and  the  pedagogic  value  of  music,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  words  :  "  Music  is  as  good  a  subject  as 
any  in  the  curriculum,  and  is  a  reinforcement  of  all 
the  rest." 

Even  physically  music  has  beneficent  results.  It 
gives  tone  to  the  nervous  system,  and  so  braces  the 
muscles  as  to  make  the  movement  of  the  limbs  appre- 
ciably easier  and  more  pleasant.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  collect  extensive  questionnaire  returns  on  this  point. 
The  theory  which  at  present  seems  to  explain  these 
motor  effects  the  best  is  that  of  Einfuhlung  which 
"  Vernon  Lee "  has  adopted.  No  doubt  we  project 
our  experiences  of  pushing  and  pulling  alike  into  the 
colonnade  or  the  picture,  the  poem  or  the  sonata  that 
we  admire  ;  and  rhythmic  sound  produces  incipient 
movements  and  sets  the  whole  afferent  and  efferent 
apparatus  of  nerve  and  muscle  in  healthy  action. 

However,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  schools  at  present 
music  is  of  but  little  benefit,  moral,  intellectual,  or 
physical,  to  any  one.  The  truth  is  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  good  music  requires  quite  uncommon  powers 
of  intellect  and  muscles  of  great  flexibility ;  and  the 
majority  of  children  who  learn  playing  and  solo-singing 
are  incapable  of  doing  either.  The  result  of  teaching 
every  child  to  play  who  can  pay  for  lessons  as  an  "  extra" 
is  just  as  disastrous  to  musical  art  as  the  similar  policy 
used  to  be  in  the  case  of  drawing.  In  England  to-day 
there  are  neither  performers  nor  listeners.  The  authors 
of  the  excellent  primer  on  The  Appreciation  of  Music 
issued  by  Messrs.  Novello,  namely,  Mr.  T.  Whitney 
Surette  and  Mr.  Daniel  Greg  Mason,  reckon  that  out 
of  twenty  ordinary  listeners  ten  are  not  attending  at  all ; 
five,  to  whom  music  is  "  a  drowsy  reverie  relieved  by 
nervous  thrills,"  are  "  basking  in  the  sound  as  a  dog 
basks  in  the  sun"  ;  one  or  two  are  making  pictures  of 
cascades  and  forests  and 

Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn; 

one  crank,  perhaps,  with  a  craze  for  science,  is  analysing 
the  melodies  and  harmonies  and  forgetting  to  enjoy 
them ;  while  only  two  are  actively  following  the  music. 
Many  of  these  inattentive  hearers  are  highly  cultured 
in  other  respects,  and  have  such  good  feeling  that  they 
would  never  talk  in  a  lecturer's  face  or  chatter  in  church, 
or  treat  grand  scenery  with  contempt  or  throw  mud  at 
a  fine  picture  ;  yet  they  will  fidget  and  converse  aloud 
while  the  sublimest,  and  sometimes  the  most  humorous, 
thoughts  that  have  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind 
are  being  uttered  in  music  in  their  presence. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  practical  knowledge  of  psychology 
to  explain  this  irreverence.  However  keen  the  sensi- 
bilities may  be,  and  however  well  disciplined  the  reason, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  music  that  is  worth 
understanding  without  hearing  it  many  times  over.  If 
that  condition  is  fulfilled,  even  ill-educated  listeners 
can   appreciate    fine    musical  compositions.     The  late 


Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  commenting  on  the  deep  and  con- 
tinuous attention  with  which  he  had  seen  very  low-class 
audiences  listen  to  Handel's  Messiah  wrote:  "If  such 
performances  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music  were 
more  frequent  we  should  have  less  drunkenness,  less 
wife-beating,  less  spending  of  summer  gains,  less  pau- 
perism. People  get  drunk  because  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do ;  they  beat  their  wives  because  their  minds 
are  narrow,  their  tastes  brutal,  their  emotions,  in  a 
word,  ill-regulated." 

If  music  as  a  source  of  education  for  the  people  is  not 
to  be  neglected,  it  is  the  art  of  listening,  not  that  of 
performing,  which  must  be  taught  at  school.  In  this 
direction  American  educationists  are  far  in  advance  of 
English  ones.  The  lectures  delivered  on  the  subject 
in  England  by  Mr.  T.  Whitney  Surette,  Lecturer  on 
Music  for  the  American  University  Extension  Society, 
ought  to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than 
they  did.  From  his  book  referred  to  above  we  learn 
that  musical  appreciation  now  appears  on  the  list  of 
subjects  that  may  be  offered  by  students  under  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  New  York. 

This  good  example  might  be  followed  in  England 
by  the  establishment  of  courses  of  lessons  of  a  very 
simple  and  elementary  nature  that  would  enable  chil- 
dren to  read  a  score  and  to  understand  musical  form. 
No  technicalities  or  pedantries  need  enter  into  the 
lessons.  They  might  be  of  the  nature  of  the  science- 
teaching  which  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  wise  to  some  extent 
here,  though  unwise  in  so  many  respects,  recommends 
for  small  children  for  whom  natural  history  is  more 
appropriate  than  formal,  organised  knowledge.  The 
teacher  need  not  seek  to  induce  the  child  to  study 
music  down  to  its  mathematical  basis,  but  could  make 
the  lessons  largely  biographical  and  historical.  This 
method  would  be  infinitely  less  wearing  to  the  teacher 
and  much  better  for  the  child  than  the  dreary  piano- 
bungling  and  feeble  solo-piping  that  people  conceitedly 
dignify  with  the  name  of  music  at  present.  Worked  up 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  interesting  story  of  how  descant 
and  fugue,  dance  and  song,  rondo  and  minuet,  and 
above  all  the  sonata,  were  created  and  evolved,  the 
child  could  in  time  be  made  to  listen  over  and  over 
again  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  musicians,  and 
to  take  a  delight  in  distinguishing  and  following  the 
various  motives  and  subjects.  The  repetitions  that 
are  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  music  would  be 
anything  but  wearisome,  and  by  the  time  they  left 
school  most  of  the  children  would  be  able  to  enter 
heart  and  soul  into  the  best  creations  of  Bach  and 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  Weber  and 
Schubert,  Schumann  and  Chopin,  Dvorak  and  Brahms  ; 
and  would  be  ready  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  many 
promising  native  composers  who  are  now  making  their 
appearance  in  Great  Britain. 

The  new  lessons  would  require  no  more  costly  appa- 
ratus than  a  good  piano,  which  is  the  most  suitable 
instrument  for  the  purpose  for  psychological  and  socio- 
logical as  well  as  pedagogic  reasons.  As  a  means  of 
expressing  emotion  the  piano  is  the  most  comprehen- 
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sive  and  the  most  modem  of  all  musical  instruments. 
Because  it  can  produce  both  broad  and  delict  te  effects, 
it  sets  forth  admirably,  in  an  idealised  form,  the  desires 
and  convictions  in  the  harmonisation  of  which  the 
civilising  processes  of  the  twentieth  century  consist. 
Cosmic  sentiment  can  be  better  expressed  by  the  organ, 
perhaps,  but  in  a  scientific  age  this  takes  but  a  small 
part  in  the  current  play  of  thought  and  feeling.  In 
the  twilight  of  the  gods  that  now  prevails  duty  to  man 
is  thought  more  of  than  duty  to  God,  or  rather  service 
to  God  is  accomplished  through  service  to  man ;  and 
as  religion  beccmes  less  important  than  morality  the 
organ,  with  its  rather  vague  tones  and  its  eci  lesiastical 
associations,  will  become  less  effective  as  a  voice  of  the 
people  than  the  more  homely  piano.  The  piano  is  the 
medium  of  the  clear,  practical  ideas  which  are  accept- 
able to  an  industrial  age,  the  organ  of  the  hazy,  medi- 
tative ones  that  appeal  to  a  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical age.  Furthermore,  the  piano  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  orchestra.  As  a  rule  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  repeat  orchestral  performances  often  enough 
to  make  them  enjoyable,  but  piano  arrangements  of 
the  music  are  a  most  agreeable  substitute  for  these.  It 
is  important  that  children  should  learn  to  understand 
symphonies  and  concertos  by  having  this  preliminary 
training,  because  it  is  the  orchestra  in  which  the  ideals 
of  individuality  and  co-operation  that  the  coming 
democracy  is  to  carry  out  have  their  fullest  musical 
expression. 

If  we  could  turn  out  pupils  in  large  numbers  who,  on 
leaving  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  were  musicians 
in  the  sense  that  they  could  listen  to  good  music,  orches- 
tral and  choral  performances  could  soon  be  organised 
into  a  system  of  popular  education  that  would  intensify 
national  life  and  promote  international  goodwill. 

A  premature  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been  for  twenty- 
seven  years  in  progress  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall, 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  under  the  able  management  of 
one  of  London's  most  illustrious  women  citizens,  to 
whose  courage,  generosity,  and  energy  the  long  life  of 
the  institution  has  chiefly  been  due.  Ballad  concerts, 
operatic  recitals,  and  other  musical  entertainments  are 
provided  here  at  prices  ranging  from  2d.  to  is.  The 
programme  for  the  current  year  includes  Wagner's 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin,  Gounod's  Faust,  Weber's 
Oberon,  Auber's  Fra  Diavolo,  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  and 
some  half  a  dozen  symphony  concerts.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  latter  have  been  held.  They  have 
met  with  barely  enough  success  to  justify  their  con- 
tinuance, and  it  is  evident,  from  the  greater  numbers 
and  heartier  applause  of  the  audiences  on  occasions 
when  pictures  and  costumes  are  shown,  that  what 
they  see  at  the  "  Old  Vic,"  as  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall 
is  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  more  attractive  to 
its  frequenters  than  what  they  hear  there. 

Nevertheless  these  concerts  are  a  social  experiment  of 
great  usefulness  and  significance.  Though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  working  classes  have,  or  can  have,  or  would 
be  the  better  or  more  lovable  for  having,  sufficient 
culture  ever  to  like  the  standard  composers  more  than 


the  usual  music-hall  diversions,  yet  the  delight  with 
which  they  can  be  made  to  listen  to  such  works  as 
Handel's  oratorios  and  Bach's  passion  music  suggests 
that  the  chief  reason  why  their  musical  sense  is  not 
vivid  is  that  it  has  not  been  cultivated  t' 

Music  is  an  art  which  can  make  the  whole  world  akin. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  future  it  will  do  much  to  break 
down  the  class  feeling  that  mars  the  peace  of  societies 
and  nations,  and  may  educate  alike  the  philistine  of 
the  upper  classes  and  the  barbarian  of  the  lower.  It 
may  discover  to  the  world  that  if  they  differ  in  thought, 
in  feeling  all  people  are  at  one.  Much  of  the  learning 
that  separates  the  cultured  from  the  vulgar  is  wordy 
and  windy  and  unreal.  Much  of  the  brutality  of  the 
populace  is  knowledge  and  wisdom  realised  in  the  poor 
medium  afforded  by  the  compulsions  of  daily  bread- 
winning,  instead  of  being  merely  dreamt  about  on  the 
melancholy  heights  that  command  no  view  of  the 
dwellings  of  men.  Perhaps  if  we  come  to  prize  that 
learning  most  which  can  be  translated  into  action,  all 
invidious  differences  between  town  and  gown,  negro  and 
white  man,  native  and  foreigner,  rich  man  and  poor 
man,  will  cea=e  to  exist,  and  the  sociological  spirit  will 
be  supreme  ;  and  music  will  be  the  embod  ment  of  that 
spirit  before  ils  fulfilment  in  the  activities  of  dock  and 
mart,  office  and  law  court,  class-room  and  laboratory. 


Finance  in  Education 


By  "  K. 


Everything  has  an  economic  basis  ;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  must  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  idealist.  It  is  like  a  leaden  weight  holding  him 
down  to  earth.  Even  love  has  an  economic  basis ; — at 
any  rate,  whether  love  is  to  receive  its  due  consumma- 
tion in  marriage  will  probably  be  decided  for  a  man 
more  by  his  banking  account  than  by  most  things. 
International  relations,  which  seem  to  some  credulous 
minds  to  be  largely  matters  of  sentiment,  are  really 
matters  of  money ;  and  emperors'  telegrams,  supposed 
to  be  dictated  by  impulse,  are  found,  when  history 
gives  us  her  explanation  of  them,  to  be  dictated  by 
considerations  of  national  finance.  War  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  question  of  expense — if  it  was  ever 
anything  else.  And  of  course  education  has  its 
economic  basis  also. 

Not  everybody  is  quite  willing  honestly  to  admit 
this.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  type  of  head- 
master who  is  shocked  at  any  mention  of  money  in 
connection  with  such  noble  work  as  ours.  That  assistant 
masters  should  show  any  eagerness  about  salaries  or 
pensions  drives  him  to  righteous  indignation.  "  Either 
a  man  is  a  schoolmaster  or  he  is  not  a  schoolmaster," 
he  will  tell  you  ;  meaning,  presumably,  that  one's  work 
is  to  take  precedence  of  everything  else.  The  man  who 
expresses  lofty  sentiments  of  this  kind  is  generally  in 
receipt  of  a  pretty  comfortable  salary.     But  if  you  wish 
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to  confound  him,  you  have  only  to  take  him  at  his  word  : 
on  the  next  occasion,  thinking  only  of  your  work,  place 
before  him  a  plan  for  some  moderate,  but  very  desirable 
reform  ;  then  he  will — well,  at  first,  of  course,  he  will 
deny  the  necessity  of  it ;  most  headmasters  do  so. 
But  if  you  should  convince  him  of  its  desirability — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  improbable — he  will  fall  back 
on  his  last  and  unfailing  defence,  and  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  feasible,  for  the  expense  would  be  too  great ;  thus 
seeking  the  support  of  the  very  economic  argument 
which  but  a  moment  before  he  was  angrily  attacking. 

"  Money  makes  the  mare  go,"  as  we  say  in  our  homely 
phrase ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  to  what  extent 
money  can  have  an  actual  direct  effect  on  the  quality 
of  education  imparted  in  a  school.  It  is  certain,  for 
example,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  a  bad  teacher 
into  a  good  one  by  doubling  his  salary.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by  increasing  the 
salary  of  the  good  teacher  you  improve  his  teaching ; 
you  save  him  from  material  worries,  and  you  place 
within  his  reach  various  means  of  self-improvement, 
such  as  travel  in  the  holidays,  books,  theatres  (if  there 
only  were  some  worth  going  to),  &c.  Better  economic 
conditions  mean  also  a  complete  staff,  more  leisure  (and 
if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  requires  leisure  it 
is  education),  and  less  "  sweating."  A  more  important 
consideration  than  any  of  these  is  that  higher  salaries 
would  attract  a  better  type  of  men  into  the  profession. 
This  is  probably  true  ;  for  when  a  man  is  young  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  great  prizes 
of  life  :  a  man  of  twenty-three  is  likely  to  imagine  that 
money  is  a  thing  to  be  sought  after,  and  it  would  probably 
be  unwise  to  count  on  his  embarking  at  this  age  on  a  life 
of  renunciation.  It  is  not  impossible,  in  my  opinion, 
that  a  man  who  chooses  teaching  merely  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  a 
teacher  at  heart.  It  would  probably  not  be  difficult 
to  find  examples  of  men  who  were  teachers  of  marked 
character  and  originality,  but  entered  the  profession 
in  the  first  instance  by  some  mere  accident.  I  don't 
know  whether  Almond  of  Loretto  was  a  great  teacher, 
but  I  believe  he  chose  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  the 
first  instance.  When  the  economic  basis  is  sound,  it 
at  least  makes  good  education  possible ;  it  brings 
together  the  various  conditions,  such  as  good  buildings, 
necessary  apparatus,  well-qualified  men,  which  are 
favourable  to  the  finer  and  more  delicate  work  for  which 
a  school  exists.  This  it  certainly  can  do,  but  it  can  do 
no  more. 

If  the  true  spirit  of  education  be  not  there,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  money  can  put  it  there.  A  nation 
can  no  more  count  on  being  able  to  secure  a  good  system 
of  education  by  paying  a  certain  price  for  it  than  a 
millionaire  can  be  sure  of  attaining  to  a  good  collection 
of  china  by  writing  cheques :  if  he  have  not  the  true 
spirit  of  china  collecting — whatever  that  may  be — he 
will  be  imposed  on  by  every  sharper,  and  will  find 
himself  in  the  end  in  possession  of  a  collection  of  rubbish, 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  poor  but  enthusiastic  collector 
who  has  been  making  "  finds  "  in  the  purlieus  of  the 


town.  Thus,  this  country  at  present  spends  quite  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  education  ;  and  she 
has  a  great  deal  of  education,  all  of  it  very  bad.  What 
is  lacking  is  a  passionate  love  of  learning  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  taught — that  passionate  love  of  learning  for 
whose  sake,  centuries  ago,  young  men  gathered  at 
Oxford  and  underwent  hardships. 

As  long  as  England,  with  her  almost  fabulous  wealth, 
contemplates  with  equanimity  the  spectacle  of  classes 
of  seventy  in  her  primary  schools — to  say  nothing  of 
the  state  of  stodginess  in  secondary  education  and 
apathy  at  the  universities — she  cannot  reasonably  be 
credited  with  any  love  for  education  at  all. 

The  reduction  of  classes  in  primary  schools  is  a  reform 
which  money  can  accomplish.  There  are  others  not 
so  easy  to  realise  ;  for  them  you  require  men,  men  who 
love  learning,  who  love  teaching,  teachers.  Enthu- 
siastic teachers  are  indeed  the  one  thing  necessary, 
without  which  no  fine  educational  work  can  be  done. 
There  are  not  too  many  of  them,  nor  are  they  greatly 
encouraged  where  they  exist.  If  the  teacher  demands 
a  living  wage  he  is  told  he  should  be  an  idealist ;  if  he 
expresses  any  ideals  he  is  told  to  be  sensible.  Enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  looked  upon  as  a 
weakness. 

Away  in  Ireland  they  have  a  worse  system  of  educa- 
tion even  than  we.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  shows  it  up 
well  in  his  contribution  to  the  Reports  on  Moral  Educa- 
tion. But  with  the  making  of  this  system  the  people 
have  had  nothing  to  do  ;  indeed  from  all  accounts 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  learning  is  held 
in  such  peculiar  respect.  So  Ireland  some  years  ago 
devised  a  system  of  educating  herself,  and  founded  the 
Gaelic  League.  It  is  an  apt  instance,  for  here  we  have 
a  system  of  education  working  with  nothing  to  go  upon 
whatever  beyond  the  zeal  of  teachers  and  learners. 
Classes  were  formed  all  over  the  country  for  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language  and  literature,  for  the  practice  of 
literary  composition  and  oratory,  and  for  the  study  of 
Irish  music,  songs  and  dances.  The  people,  young 
and  old,  got  permission  to  meet  wherever  they  could, 
for  there  was  not  much  money  going,  and  nobody  paid 
more  than  a  nominal  subscription  to  the  association.  It 
is  said  on  good  authority  that  more  education  has  been 
performed  in  this  way  than  by  all  the  schools  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  his  book  The  New 
Ireland,  has  a  chapter  on  the  subject  from  which  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  a  paragraph  : 

"  Even  a  two-months  tourist  like  myself  cannot  travel 
through  Ireland  without  feeling,  without  seeing,  that  the 
Gaelic  League  makes  for  courage,  honesty,  and  straight 
thinking.  I  recall,  among  a  hundred  similar  instances, 
the  case  of  a  grocer's  assistant  in  a  small  town  in  Fermanagh 
whom  its  impulse  had  gripped  and  conquered.  All  day 
he  wrapped  up  parcels  of  tea  and  sugar  ;  at  night  he 
studied  Gaelic.  And  when  he  had  mastered  it  he  began 
to  teach  it.  Think  of  all  that  this  means,  of  the  apathy 
overcome,  the  pleasures  denied,  the  ridicule  disregarded 
and  lived  down.  And  then,  if  you  can,  imagine  an  English- 
man of  his  position  with  the  spiritual  openness,  the  moral 
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courage,  or  the  mental  alertness  to  do  what  he  has  done. 
Conceive  the  gentleman  who  measures  you  in  London  for  a 
pair  of  trousers  spending  his  evenings  in  a  grim  wrestle 
with  Anglo-Saxon.  That  grocer's  assistant  stays  in  my 
mind  as  the  very  essence  of  the  new,  the  incredible  Ireland." 

I  passed  a  few  nights  ago  in  front  of  a  music-hall,  at 
the  door  of  which,  and  down  along  the  street,  there  was 
a  drove  of  human  beings  waiting  to  get  into  the  gallery.  I 
never  saw  people  looking  so  stupid  and  brutalised  ;  and 
as  I  thought  of  the  miserable  performance  awaiting  them 
inside,  I  turned  to  my  friend  and  asked, "  What  is  the  cure 
for  this  ?  "  "  Education,"  he  answered.  It  is  true  that 
whatever  reform  you  set  out  to  accomplish  you  will 
see  yourself  forced  to  begin  with  education.  If  you 
have  leanings  towards  Socialism,  for  example,  you  will 
learn  that  any  step  in  that  direction  is  impossible  until 
the  people  are  educated  up  to  it.  And  so  of  any  other 
good  thing  you  want  to  give  them.  Education  remains 
at  the  root  of  all  social  problems.  That  is  why  it  is 
such  a  pity  that  Englishmen  should  be  apathetic  towards 
education.  Education  is  of  greater  importance  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  ;  for  what  English- 
men think  and  what  Englishmen  do  have  an  important 
influence  beyond  their  own  shores. 


Common  Room  Papers 

The  Delicate  and  Backward  Boy 

By  Frank  Elias 

"  Special  attention  given  to  delicate  and  backward 
boys."  How  familiar  is  the  legend  !  And  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  those  who  use  it  have  any  special 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  parents  of  such  boys. 
The  words  are  doubtless  employed  in  good  faith,  but 
the  schoolmaster  who  uses  them  may  be  less  suitable 
for  the  work  he  solicits  than  one  of  the  boys  themselves. 

Before  one  has  the  right  to  request  the  care  of  the 
"  delicate  and  the  backward  "  one  must  possess  special 
■  qualities.  The  first,  and  very  much  the  most  important, 
of  these  is  insight.  Insight  may  be  acquired,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  schoolmasters  acquire  it.  But 
no  one  familiar  with  school  life  is  ignorant  of  a  common 
type  of  headmaster — one  who  is  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
who  is  bursting  with  energy  ;  one  the  keenness  of  whose 
intellect  has  been  recognised  by  honours  in  mathematics  ; 
a  man  with  a  perfect  digestion,  a  perfect  teaching 
manner,  many  generous  impulses,  and — a  mind  whose 
movements  are  the  absolute  negation  of  intuition. 
Between  the  bright,  strongly  built  boy  who  comes  to 
school  direct  from  the  nursery  and  the  tall  lad  whose 
growth  is  in  advance  of  his  strength,  and  whose  school- 
days are  postponed  until  he  reaches  his  teens,  this  man 
sees  little  more  than  the  obvious  physical  differences. 
Seeing  no  difference  between  them,  he  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  invalid  habit  may,  if 


encouraged,  strengthen  its  hold  upon  a  boy,  just  as  it 
strengthens  its  hold  upon  elderly  women.  There  are 
many  people  with  little  the  matter  with  them  who, 
with  no  will  to  do  so,  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
unfitted  to  encounter  the  world,  and  who  stand  timidly 
aside.  Parents,  anxious  on  their  sons'  behalf,  sometimes 
communicate  their  anxiety  to  the  boys  ;  more  often 
some  small  physical  weakness  induces  in  the  boy  a 
hesitation  and  an  indulgence  of  unreasonable  doubts 
of  his  own  fitness  to  do  what  other  boys  do.  Yet  apart 
from  this  weakness  and  the  tendency  to  indulge  it,  the 
boy  has  frequently  nothing  abnormal  about  him.  To 
boys  of  this  kind,  who  have  merely  lost  confidence  in 
their  own  health  and  powers,  but  who  have  in  them 
the  makings  of  what  may  be  called  "  an  average  school- 
boy," a  schoolmaster  of  the  type  described — particu- 
larly if,  while  being  somewhat  boisterous,  he  is  of  a 
kindly  disposition — is  often  the  best  cure.  But  how 
is  the  parent  to  know  whether  his  boy  is  of  the  kind 
that  can  get  only  good  from  intercourse  with  such  a 
head?  The  "delicate  and  backward"  boy  is  often 
ashamed  of  being  delicate ;  conscious  of  his  want  of 
strength  without  being  able  to  tolerate,  let  alone  indulge, 
the  consciousness.  The  parent  who  perhaps  sees  only 
for  a  few  minutes  the  man  who  is  going  to  shape  his 
son's  life  is,  unless  a  person  of  great  instinct  for  character, 
almost  helpless.  It  will  be  well  when  the  still  young 
study  of  psychic  therapeutics  is  placed  upon  a  recognised 
basis  and  a  knowledge  of  it  made  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion in  any  candidate  for  a  mastership.  The  parent  will 
then  at  least  have  less  cause  for  apprehension,  while 
the  schoolmaster  will  know  enough  to  realise  whether 
the  inclination  of  the  boy  before  him  to  avoid  other 
boys  and  their  games  is  to  be  ignored  or  whether  by 
some  other  treatment  the  boy  may  be  encouraged  to 
shed  his  nervous  fears,  and  by  shedding  them  to  attain 
actually  a  degree  of  health  not  possible  while  the  doubts 
remain. 

The  schoolmaster  who  has  the  right  to  receive  deli- 
cate and  backward  boys  must  not  only  have  insight ;  he 
must  be  watchful.  He  must  be  watchful  against  many 
things,  but  most  important  of  all  he  must  be  watchful 
against  bullying.  Bullying  is  not  always — in  the  case 
of  the  delicate  and  backward  boy  it  is  not  mainly — 
physical.  The  worst  kind  of  torture  that  a  schoolboy 
endures  is  made  up  of  the  mocking  laugh  and  the  gibe. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  friendly  chaff,  which  is  good 
for  all,  but  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  intense  verbal 
cruelty.  What  that  means  any  delicate  and  backward 
boy  could,  though  probably  he  would  rather  not,  tell 
you.  It  embraces  comments  on  his  appearance,  on  his 
friends,  on  his  books  other  than  his  school-books  if  he 
is  fond  of  reading,  on  his  ignorance.  But  it  is  not 
merely  nor  chiefly  the  comments  which  constitute  the 
infliction  ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  these  comments  are 
flung  at  the  victim — it  is  the  feeling  that  something  is 
thrown  at  him  which  is  reserved  for  him.  His  fre- 
quently over-sensitive  apprehension  teaches  him  that 
what  is  said  to  himself  is  not  said  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  be  said   to  others.     He  becomes  and  he  maintains 
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the  position  of  the  form's  laughing-stock.  No  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  his  humiliation  is  allowed  to 
pass.  He  is  a  joke  which  is  too  precious  to  be  allowed 
to  cease. 

The  boy  himself  usually  says  nothing.  He  stands 
awkwardly  in  class  a  head  taller  than  his  fellows,  con- 
scious of  his  age  and  ignorance,  conscious  too  of  his 
ungainly  size.  Life  to  him  is  already  almost  an  agony. 
He  dreads  the  hours  in  form,  when  any  moment  he  may 
sit  down  upon  a  book — to  the  amusement  of  the  form — 
or  when  his  pens  may  be  hidden.  He  dreads  still  more 
the  hours  in  the  playing-field,  where  he  is  compelled  to 
take  part  in  games  in  which  his  physical  weakness 
makes  him  unskilful.  But  all  the  time  he  says  nothing. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  say.  The  schoolboy's  code 
of  honour,  which  is  almost  more  to  him  than  to  his 
more  robust  brothers,  forbids  him  seeking  redress  and 
protection  from  the  authorities.  Only  two  courses  are 
open  to  him — to  stay  on  and  endure  or  to  run  away. 
And  if  sometimes  he  chooses  the  latter  alternative,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at?  £,  •  1 "  £     J    o        1 1 " 

But  part,  if  not  most,  of  his  misery  could  be  prevented      Oimpllned    opelling 


ignorant,  delicate,  or  unpractised  in  school  manners, 
who  comes  to  the  school.  To  invite  pity  is  merely  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  the  victim. 

The  offender  must  be  appealed  to  as  a  reasoning 
being.  The  master  will  not  always  succeed  in  his  appeal, 
it  is  true.  But  he  will  sow  dissension  amongst  the 
persecutors,  who  can  only  exist  when  united,  and  if 
the  offence  is  repeated  he  will  probably  find  that  it  is 
repeated  by  fewer  boys.  Upon  that  minority  he  need 
have  no  special  mercy.  But  the  schoolmaster,  before 
he  can  do  these  things,  must  have  a  fine  intuitive  sense, 
and  must  keep  his  eyes  open. 

Then  will  he  earn  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  many  an 
unhappy  victim  and  of  that  victim's  parents,  but  of  the 
nation,  which  has  in  the  past  owed  much,  in  spite  of 
what  persecution  has  done  to  crush  youthful  spirit, 
to  the  delicate  and  backward  boys  who  go  up  in  dread 
of  what  is  to  come  to  our  great  and  lesser  schools. 


by  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  master.  If  physical 
bullying  has  been  put  down,  as  it  certainly  has  to  a 
large  extent,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  abolish  bullying 
of  the  other  kind.  But  it  is  only  the  master  with  insight 
who  can  discover  when  a  boy  is  being  persecuted.  His 
best  guide  is  the  boy  himself.  When  a  boy  comes  to 
the  school  his  manner  will  suggest  to  the  intuitive  mind 
whether  he  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  persecution  or 
not.  If  it  appears  that  he  is  likely  to  be  so  treated, 
then  he  must  be  watched  when  with  other  boys.  School- 
masters see  much  more  of  what  goes  on  in  and  out  of 
school  than  is  generally  supposed.  They  often,  however, 
and  quite  rightly,  forbear  to  interfere.  Every  school- 
master wants  to  gain  his  boys'  confidence,  and  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  do  this  if  every  time  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance he  is  expected  to  pounce  upon  some  unfortunate 
member  of  his  form.  But  when  a  master  surprises  a 
boy  or  boys  in  an  act  of  persecution — when,  for  instance, 
he  rounds  a  corner  to  find  some  boy  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment surrounded  by  a  jeering  throng— he  should  act  at 
once.  What  he  will  do  will,  of  course,  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances and  his  knowledge  of  the  individual  boys 
concerned.  But  if  he  knows  them  to  be  boys  of  dis- 
position no  worse  than  the  ordinary,  he  may  be  well 
advised  on  this  first  occasion  to  give  them  a  straight 
word  upon  their  behaviour.  Whatever  disciplinarians 
may  think,  boys  may  often  be  reached  in  this  way.  But 
when  speaking  to  boys  there  should  be  nothing  said 
deprecatory  of  the  victim.  "He  is  not  like  you — 
remember  this  " — there  must  be  nothing  said  of  this 
kind.  It  strikes  an  entirely  wrong  note.  It  can  excite 
at  most  only  a  feeling  of  pity.  It  may  have  its  effect 
in  stopping  the  active  persecution,  but  the  stronger 
boy  will  generally  be  unable  to  disguise  a  condescension 
in  his  attitude  towards  his  victim  which  the  latter  will 
find  almost  harder  to  bear  than  the  earlier  treatment. 
What  the  persecutor  ought  to  be  taught  is  to  recognise 
the  right  to  freedom  from  abuse  of  every  boy,  however 


By  C.  S.  Bremner 

A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  has  appeared 
just  opposite  the  British  Museum ;  it  bears  the  title 
of  "  Simplified  Spelling  Society."  Mr.  William  Archer 
has  accepted  the  post  of  secretary,  and  Professor  Skeat 
that  of  president.  At  present  the  society  has  no 
definite  scheme  of  reform  to  lay  before  the  English 
people ;  there  are  those  who  will  feel  little  regret  if  the 
reformers  should  never  be  able  to  agree  on  any  such 
scheme.  The  society  is  distinct  from  the  American 
Spelling  Board,  but  we  are  informed  it  will  cordially 
co-operate  with  that  body.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Board,  a  vice-president  of 
the  English  Society,  and  he  has  made  a  generous  contri- 
bution to  its  funds.  It  is  hoped  that  presently  a  small 
committee  of  experts  will  be  appointed,  and  they  will 
probably  produce  for  us  a  new  spelling-book.  Those 
interested  in  the  matter  may  at  least  hope  that  two 
conditions  will  be  observed.  The  number  of  philologers 
and  of  literary  men  should  be  equal  on  the  proposed 
Board.  It  is  possible  that  the  philologer  may  not  possess 
the  same  reverence  and  love  for  language  that  dis- 
tinguish the  literary  man.  He  would  seem  to  resemble 
a  surgeon  who  thinks  little  of  cutting  and  lopping ;  it 
is  his  profession.  The  body  is  the  corpus  vile  on  which 
to  exercise  the  vivisectionist's  skill.  In  some  quarters 
more  admiration  can  be  gained  by  cutting  it,  than  is 
yielded  to  its  Maker  for  its  perfections.  The  poet,  the 
philosopher  and  philanthropist  see  in  the  body  a  temple, 
the  abode  of  spirit.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  literary 
man  views  the  language  differently  from  the  philologer ; 
its  forms  have  become  sacred  by  usage. 

And  another  desirable  condition  is  that  two-thirds 
of  the  representatives  on  the  Board  should  be  English- 
men. The  Americans  have  themselves  conceded  that 
intellectually  America  is  a  province  of  England.     The 
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language  and  literature  are  ours  ;  the  American  contribu- 
tion could  be  eliminated  without  perceptible  loss.  The 
American  is  devoted  to  latinised  words  ;  the  English- 
man almost  unconsciously  chooses  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  American  has  little  feeling  for  the 
language.  He  has  the  most  heterogeneous  population 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Germans,  Dutch,  Russians, 
Scandinavians,  Polish  Jews,  Italians,  negroes,  all,  all 
are  there  and  they  are  americanised  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  It  is  one  of  those  common  cases  where 
the  counting  of  heads  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
Many  superior  cultured  Americans  feel  pretty  much 
towards  our  common  tongue  as  English  people  do.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  recent  invasion  of  Europe 
by  Americans  is  due  to  a  desire  to  escape  to  countries 
where  the  rule  of  Demos  is  not  so  well  established  as 
at  home.  I  recollect  that  once  in  an  Italian  city  I 
volunteered  to  copy  some  MS.  for  an  American  gentle- 
man whilst  he  dictated.  On  arriving  at  vigour  I  queried 
"  or  or  our  ?  "  "  Thank  you,"  said  he  with  a  dash  of 
asperity,  "  I  write  English,  not  American." 

Yet  there  is  a  danger  that  the  Americans  would  ask 
us  to  accept  their  views  without  sufficient  discussion. 
They  have  almost  invariably  imposed  their  will  on  us 
with  a  high  hand  in  political  matters.  Our  rights 
and  wishes  are  almost  always  disregarded  in  political 
differences. 

In  his  Modern  Symposium  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson 
reminds  Americans  how  devoted  they  are  to  mere 
quantity.  "  What  has  Europe  by  comparison  ?  Mere 
flavour  and  form,  mere  beauty,  delicacy  and  grace. 
American  democracy  endangers  Indistinction." 

It  may  be  ungracious  to  recall  Venezuela,  Alaska, 
and  the  Behring  Strait  fishery  dispute  to  mind.  They 
remind  us  it  is  dangerous  to  go  rowing  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  Americans.  But  our  language  and  literature 
are  an  even  greater  possession  than  our  Colonies  ;  they 
must  be  defended  by  that  very  small  minority,  those  who 
love  and  appreciate  them,  against  that  vast  majority, 
wherever  found,  even  in  our  country  and  Colonies,  of 
those  who  do  not. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  English  is  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  of  living  languages.  Never  was  there 
such  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  human  thought. 
The  simplicity  of  its  grammar,  its  lack  of  that  philo- 
logical absurdity,  concord,  its  amazing  wealth,  concise- 
ness and  good  sense,  leave  it  without  a  rival.  Its  one 
defect  lies  in  its  unphonetic  spelling.  Some  will  think 
this  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  senselessness  of 
attributing  gender  to  lifeless  objects,  as  the  chief  Euro- 
pean languages  all  do.  German  goes  one  better  in 
possessing  a  neuter  gender  and  not  reserving  it  for  lifeless 
objects.  Woman  and  girl  are  neuter  in  German,  moon 
is  masculine,  sun  feminine.  It  might,  indeed,  be  well 
to  delay  reform  in  English  spelling  until  a  European 
"  concert "  shall  decide  that  all  other  tongues  reform 
themselves  either  in  gender,  or  concord,  or  both.  Why 
should  England  be  the  only  fox  to  cut  off  her  tail  ?  The 
linguistic  defects  of  English  are  trifling ;  those  of  almost 
all  other  languages  are  monumental  by  comparison. 


Mr.  Archer  reminded  me  in  a  recent  conversation 
that  English  might  become  the  international  medium 
if  it  were  only  made  easy  for  foreigners.  But  English- 
men need  not  be  quite  so  humble  as  this.  English  will 
be  the  international  medium  ;  every  day  more  and  more 
people  study  it.  At  international  congresses  no  language 
is  so  widely  understood  and  used.  If  it  be  a  good  argu- 
ment that  English  should  be  made  easy  for  foreigners, 
why  not  German  also  ?  To  study  it  in  England  is  very 
unpopular  at  the  moment.  Why  not  "  redd  up  "  its 
genders  ?  They  are  an  augean  stable  in  linguistics ; 
its  cleansing  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
English-speaking  peoples  to  begin  a  spelling  reform. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Society,  in  its  ardent  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  Board,  has  a  number 
of  the  tracts  issued  by  the  latter  to  give  anxious  in- 
quirers. This  is  a  pity,  for  their  tone  is  distinctly  un- 
propitiatory.  When  Dr.  Lounsbury,  president  of  the 
American  Board,  tells  us  of  its  "  efforts  to  propagate 
intelligence  among  the  educated  classes,"  of  the  shame- 
lessness  of  the  defenders  of  the  existing  orthography,  the 
nudity  of  their  knowledge  and  nakedness  of  their  ignor- 
ance, one  calls  to  mind  President  Cleveland's  manner 
in  the  Venezuelan  incident.  There  is  no  proposal  before 
the  House,  but  we  are  beaten  with  many  stripes  for  not 
assenting  to  some  vague  "  reform  "  in  the  air,  which  is 
not  categorically  explained.  Dr.  Calvin  Thomas  does 
the  same.  If  we  don't  need  the  beating  now,  we  may 
at  some  future  time.  Our  conservatism  is  unintelligent 
and  irrational.  Naturally  one  is  conservative  with 
regard  to  the  orthography  of  the  language  ;  all  civilised 
peoples  are.  Its  stability  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  language  and  literature  ;  it  has  to  be  respected  like 
"  the  ashes  of  our  fathers  and  the  temples  of  our  gods." 
Reform  may  be,  probably  is,  necessary  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  reverence,  that  spirit  whose  absence  is  so  conspicuous 
in  America,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  problem  must  be 
approached.  A  great  German  philologer  has  reminded 
us  that  the  formation  of  language  is  involuntary  in 
character,  quite  unlike  artistic  production  ;  nor  can  a 
language  bear  much  alteration  at  any  given  time, 
especially  when  it  has  a  great  literature,  and  such  a  great 
output  at  the  present  moment  (the  quantity  is  wonderful) 
as  English  has. 

The  English  Society  has  issued  a  little  tract  entitled 
"  I  hav  lernt  to  spel,"  No.  2.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  one 
will  ever  learn  to  spell  in  that  particular  way.  It  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  the  English  will  not  permit  interference 
with  such  simple  words  as  wil,  woud,  lei,  coud,  hav.  The 
style  of  Josh  Billings  is  not  one  of  our  needs.  The 
skeleton  of  our  great  language  is  Anglo-Saxon  ;  to 
touch  it  will  almost  certainly  be  an  offence.  Whether 
words  that  have  come  to  us  through  Norman-French 
and  Latin  sources  may  not  have  an  optional  form  as 
honor,  honour  ;  traveler,  traveller  ;  organize,  organise, 
is  another  matter.  So  highly  individual  a  people  as  the 
English  cannot  be  coerced.  The  altered  forms  will 
have  to  be  optional,  and  only  very  slowly  will  the  form 
now  in  vogue  die  out.  The  non-juring  bishops  lasted 
over  one  hundred  years  in  England,  although  to  be  non- 
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jurors  was  against  their  interests.  Even  the  French 
alterations  have  been  made  optional,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  "  old  lights  "  cling  to  the  old  forms,  minute  and 
illogical  distinctions  as  many  of  them  are,  with  an 
ardour  that  the  attack  has  only  made  more  obstinate. 
Dr.  Lounsbury  writes  :  "  Any  other  aim  than  to  repre- 
sent pronunciation  by  spelling,  in  accordance  with  pure 
fonetic  principles,  is  sure  to  fail  eventually,  even  were 
it  to  meet  for  a  time  with  temporary  success."  Such 
attempts  he  humorously  says,  not  being  of  God,  cannot 
stand. 

If  spelling  is  to  be  phonetic,  whose  pronunciation  is 
going  to  be  standardised  ?  Affected  youths  at  London 
tea-tables  elide  the  r  in  hear  ;  the  manly  north  country- 
man and  Scotchman  look  upon  them  as  silly  nincom- 
poops. When  and  what  could  be  heard  on  the  lips  of 
well-educated  persons  thirty  years  ago  as  w'en  and 
w'at ;  only  the  common  people  pronounce  them  so 
now.  Either,  apparent,  medicine,  and  numbers  of  other 
words  have  an  optional  pronunciation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  language  is  never  stationary  until  it  is  dead. 
The  truth  is  that  there  cannot  be  precise  accord  between 
the  written  and  spoken  word.  Professor  Max  Miiller 
admits  this  when  he  says  "  writing  was  never  intended  to 
photograph  spoken  languages  "  ;  language  is  restricted 
in  writing.  It  closely  resembles  the  annoying  limitation 
of  the  focus  for  the  wearer  of  spectacles.  When  there- 
fore the  reformers  pour  out  their  souls  in  pity  for  the 
millions  who  are  afflicted  with  our  present  spelling  and 
who  spend  it  may  even  be  one  and  two-fifths  of  a  year 
of  their  valued  time  in  learning  its  soul-benumbing 
irregularities,  such  pity  is  misplaced.  The  difficulty  of 
spelling  is  very  trifling  compared  with  the  effort  the 
millions  have  to  make  in  England  to  speak  decently. 
There  is  no  such  gulf  in  speech  between  the  upper  classes 
and  the  common  people  in  France  or  Italy  as  there  is  in 
England  ;  nor  is  the  gulf  so  great  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
as  in  England.  Now  the  reformers  say  the  great  thing 
is  the  sound  of  the  word  ;  its  spelling-dress  is  much  less 
important.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  great  spread 
of  education  during  the  last  half-century  has  enhanced 
the  importance  of  the  spelling-dress  and  will  make  a 
systematic  change  far  more  difficult.  But  if  out  of 
consideration  for  the  difficulties  of  the  masses  in  learning 
to  spell,  we  adopt  phonetic  spelling,  I  see  no  special  advan- 
tage lor  them.  "Biby'snime's  Jine,  pline  Jine."  Suppose 
we  write  that  sentence  phonetically  to  assist  the  youthful 
learner  to  read,  in  what  way  is  he  advantaged  ?  If  he 
says  /  si  (say)  and  we  write  sigh  for  him  phonetically, 
the  million  will  be  just  as  confused  as  before,  because 
their  way  of  speaking  needs  reform.  All  languages 
bristle  with  minor  difficulties  and  minute  shades  of 
meaning  and  pronunciation.  They  have  been  invented, 
used,  extended,  differentiated,  and  even,  one  may  add, 
misapplied  by  persons  of  acute  intelligence.  Whole 
fields  of  humour,  puns,  double-entendre,  and  so  forth 
depend  on  this  kind  of  culture.  No  one  is  barred  out, 
but  one  needs  knowledge  to  enter  in.  The  million  can 
do  so  if  and  when  they  want,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
their  pleasures,  even  their  literary  pleasures,  do  not  he 


that  way.  I  see  no  call  to  alter  the  language  on  their 
account.  Their  great  task  at  present  is  to  learn  to 
speak  moderately  well.  It  is  a  far  greater,  a  more  crying 
need  than  that  of  reforming  the  spelling. 

Students  of  language  would  do  well  to  read  a  highly 
suggestive  leader  that  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post 
of  October  12,  1908.  The  writer  argues  that  we  are 
losing  the  tradition  of  our  noble  speech,  our  enunciation 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  care  and  finish  even  among 
educated  people.  We  are  negligent  of  our  speech- 
dress,  inarticulate  in  our  utterance.  The  great  and 
growing  rift  between  written  and  spoken  language  has 
a  meaning ;  does  it  mean  a  slackening  of  the  mental 
and  moral  fibre  ?  The  aim  seems  to  be  to  level  down 
our  talk  to  the  style  of  the  stable-boy.  The  writer 
suggests  that  English  may  be  going  the  way  of  Greek 
during  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great :  every  one  who  wrote  tried  as  well  as  he  could 
to  use  a  language  which  no  one  spoke.  The  writer 
suggests  as  one  remedy  more  care  in  speech  and  practice 
in  reading  aloud.  If  the  philologers'  dictum,  that  the 
sound  is  the  important  thing,  is  correct,  the  spelling 
reform  would  naturally  be  postponed  whilst  we  concen- 
trate the  attack  on  improving  speech. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
(U.S.A.)  passed  a  resolution  in  1898  authorising  the  use 
of  such  amended  spellings  as  three  gentlemen  specially 
named  might  agree  on.  They  selected  the  following 
twelve  words :  , 


altho 

demagog 

program 

thorofare 

catalog 

pedagog 

tho 

thru 

decalog 

prolog 

thoro 

thruout. 

They  were  launched  on  the  world,  so  Dr.  Calvin 
Thomas  tells  us,  as  a  feeler.  The  word  is  rather  un- 
fortunate for  they  present  more  the  appearance  of 
tailless  dogs  than  anything  else.  Who  but  a  selfish 
cynic  can  look  on  their  humiliation  without  emotion  ? 
One  cannot  judge  from  the  names  of  Commissioner 
Harris,  Superintendents  Soldan  and  Balliet  whether 
they  are  philologers  ;  but  since  the  word  means  a  lover 
of  words,  surely  they  will  not  claim  the  title.  If  two 
of  these  words,  tho'  and  altho',  should  ever  be  introduced 
into  the  English  language,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
used  with  an  apostrophe,  for  by  its  nature  the  apostrophe 
is  an  apology  for  irreverent  handling  of  the  language. 

To  sum  up : 

(1)  In  the  matter  of  reforming  languages,  there  should 
be  a  European  concert,  when  every  nation  should  offer 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  reform.  Germany  should 
lead  the  concert  and  introduce  logical  order  into  the 
German  system  of  grammatical  gender. 

(2)  As  the  most  perfect  language  that  the  world  has 
yet  known,  England  might  reasonably  be  the  last 
performer  in  the  concert. 

(3)  Should  England  and  America  ever  proceed  to 
reform  spelling  together,  the  Board  ad  hoc  should  be 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  literary  men  and  of 
philologers.  The  English  representation  should  be  to 
the  American  as  two  to  one. 
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(4)  The  argument  that  reformed  spelling  is  specially 
important  for  the  masses  is  not  of  great  weight ;  careful 
and  correct  speaking  has  a  prior  claim. 

(5)  Reforms  must  first  be  offered  as  alternatives, 
since  highly  developed  literary  languages  do  not  allow 
of  much  change  at  once. 


Humane  Mathematics 

VIII.   Rules  of  Thumb 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

Were  there  to  be  "schism  in  the  body"  the  thumb 
might  reasonably  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  its  more 
honourable  members :  for  was  there  not  a  time  when 
his  possession  of  a  thumb  was  held  to  be  one  of  the 
three  marks  which  proclaimed  man's  superiority  over 
apes  and  the  other  brutes  ? 

This  was  no  doubt  a  blessing ;  but  arithmetically  the 
thumb  counts  as  a  finger  and  must  share  the  blame  of 
subjecting  mankind  to  that  heavy  burden  the  ungainly 
scale  of  ten,  for  had  the  thumb  been  less  like  a  finger 
or  been  absent  altogether,  we  should  have  counted 
by  eights  or  fours  instead  of  tens,  and  eo  arithmetic 
would  have  been  carried  on  in  the  scale  of  eight — 
which  would  have  been  better — or  in  the  scale  of 
four — which  would  have  been  best  of  all. 

This  is  a  much  severer  indictment  than  most  people 
realise,  but  the  thumb  might  well  say  that,  just  as  it 
had  gained  no  credit  in  its  service  as  an  arithmetical 
instrument,  so  it  set  little  store  on  its  value  as  an  aid 
to  computation,  since  its  true  function  was  to  grasp 
things  for  the  body  and  not  at  all  to  help  a  somewhat 
inadequate  mind  to  grasp  numbers ;  further,  that  the 
mind  was  to  blame  for  confounding  it  with  the  fingers 
and  using  it  as  an  ordinary  digit,  instead  of  as  a  marker 
to  indicate  complete  sets  of  eight  or  four  for  which  its 
pliability  and  distinction  eminently  fitted  it ;  and  finally, 
that,  while  for  the  human  hand,  as  for  a  game  of  cards, 
four  was  the  right  number,  it  was  clearly  the  little  finger 
rather  than  the  thumb  that  should  be  cut  out. 

In  saying  this  I  think  that  the  thumb,  unless  a  counter- 
charge of  tediousness  can  be  maintained  against  it,  has 
made  out  an  excellent  claim  to  honour ;  but  all  the 
same  that  nimble  and  busy  member  has  acquired  in 
the  scholastic  world  a  vile  mathematical  reputation,  and 
to  describe  any  method  as  a  rule  of  thumb  is  to  brand 
it  as  officially  unrecognisable,  as  non-mathematical, 
as  unclassworthy — in  fact,  not  to  mince  matters,  as 
educationally  disreputable. 

Now  the  methods  thus  described  do  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  concern  the  fingers  or  hand  at  all,  so  that  the 
inclusion  in  their  obloquy  of  the  thumb  is  clearly  as 
improper  as  the  Roman  woman's  turning  of  it  down  to 
indicate  her  desire  for  a  fallen  gladiator's  death. 

Consequently  the  thumb  may  now  be  left  in  peace  as 
far  as  mathematics   are  concerned  with   the   passing 


remark,  which  will  perhaps  gain  it  additional  credit, 
that  in  a  certain  college  it  is  still  a  favourite  medium  of 
expression — thumbs  up  for  approbation,  down  for  dis- 
satisfaction, and  half-mast  to  show  condolence  or 
sympathy. 

But  while  the  term  "  rule  of  thumb"  is  thus  verbally 
improper,  its  use  in  a  disparaging  sense  is  still  more 
lacking  in  propriety,  for  it  is  by  the  discovery  and  practice 
of  such  rules  that  all  mathematical  advance  is  made  ; 
and  that  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  antithesis 
of  mathematics  is  in  reality  the  vital  principle  of  that 
misunderstood  science  as  indeed  of  all  comprehensive 
systems  of  thought. 

Mathematics,  however,  like  indigestion,  means  more 
than  one  thing,  and  geometry  lies  partly,  though  by  no 
means  entirely,  out  of  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  remark, 
since  its  virtue  as  a  school  subject  is  that  to  a  great 
degree  it  involves  mental  processes  of  a  totally  different 
kind  from  those  employed  in  algebra  and  its  applications. 

In  arithmetic,  on  the  other  hand,  a  striking  instance 
of  its  truth  will  be  found  :  for  what  is  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion if  not  a  rule  of  thumb,  by  which  the  mere  position 
of  a  digit  determines  its  value,  thereby  enabling  the 
calculator  to  perform  his  operations  with  the  minimum 
expense  of  thought  ? 

The  Romans  and  Greeks  who  had  not  this  blessed 
device  for  finding  mechanically  the  sums,  products  and 
quotients  of  large  numbers  were  unable  to  deal  with 
them  adequately,  and  having  to  remember  the  actual 
values  of  the  numbers  instead  of  paying  attention  to 
nothing  except  their  digits  could  only  perform  a  simple 
long  division  sum  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
•  Thus  in  our  notation  4  times  2  =  8,  4  times  20  =  80, 
4  times  200  =  800,  4  times  2000  =  8000,  and  in  each 
case  we  have  merely  to  say  four  times  two  is  eight. 
But  the  Roman  wrote  IV  times  II  =  VIII,  IV  times 
XX  =  LXXX,  IV  times  CC  =  DCCC,  and  IV  times 
MM  es  VIII M,  having  to  take  notice  of  the  real  mag- 
nitudes of  the  numbers  in  all  cases  ;  on  which  account 
it  would  obviously  be  better,  according  to  a  commonly 
received  pedagogic  argument,  to  reintroduce  this  method 
into  our  schools,  since  it  furnishes  a  much  greater 
exercise  for  thought  than  the  one  in  vogue  to-day. 

The  use  of  the  decimal  notation  is  but  one  instance  of 
this  invaluable  method  of  thumb,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
might  have  been  improved  by  substituting  four  for  ten 
as  the  base  of  numeration ;  another  instance  is  found 
in  the  whole  of  algebra,  for  if  a  proble  is  too  difficult 
to  solve  by  common  sense,  recourse  is  had  to  x,  y  and  z, 
which,  operated  on  mechanically  by  the  rules  of  equations 
are  bound  to  give  the  right  solution  and  thus  save  a 
deal  of  worry  and  bother.  The  calculus,  trigonometry 
and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  are  all  of 
them  of  the  same  nature,  consisting  in  the  formation 
and  application  of  rules  which  in  practice  require  the 
least  possible  mental  effort,  in  order  to  set  the  mind  free 
to  grapple  with  fresh  and  more  complex  considerations. 

Mathematics,  in  fact,  are  an  amazing  system  of  rules 
of  thumb  and  are  in  this  respect  the  exemplar  of  all 
sciences,  for  in  no  department  can  thought  thrive  and 
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increase  except  by  economy ;  and  devices  of  nomen- 
clature and  classification  must  be  invented  to  save 
thought  before  it  is  possible  for  a  science  to  achieve 
greater  generalisations  or  discover  wider  laws. 

The  scientific  method  is  the  art  of  thought-saving, 
and  this  is  essentially  the  function  of  the  rule  of  thumb, 
which  is  therefore  worthy  of  receiving  the  highest 
scholastic  honour  instead  of  its  present  meed  of  gross 
disrespect.  Where,  for  instance,  would  arithmetic  be 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Arabic  notation  ? 

And  yet,  to  take  one  illustration,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  in  the  division  of  decimals  no  rule  should  be 
given  for  determining  the  position  of  the  decimal  point 
in  the  quotient,  but  that  this  should  be  decided  by 
considering  the  actual  values  of  the  divisor  and  dividend. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tiresome,  and  astronomers 
might  as  well  be  bidden  to  give  up  logarithm  tables. 
Such  advice  indeed  goes  back  to  Roman  methods  which, 
as  furnishing  much  food  for  thought,  would  be  described 
in  common  parlance  as  of  "great  educational  value" 
but  have  the  disadvantage  of  practically  failing  to  cope 
with  long  division. 

The  Roman  figures  round  the  clock's  dial  call  our 
attention  to  the  great  utility  of  being  able  to  tell  the 
lapse  of  time  by  merely  glancing  at  the  outside  of  a 

t  complicated  machine,  whose  works  would  puzzle  us, 
and  just  as  this  way  of  telling  the  time  is  made  use  of 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  men,  so  in  mathematics  the 
most  enlightened  students  will  use  whatever  method 
comes  easiest  and  involves  least  thought. 

Doubtless,  since  we  should  understand  it,  the  hour- 
glass would  be  of  greater  educational  value  to  us  than 
is  a  clock,  but  if  a  subject  or  a  method  has  no  value 
other  than  that  styled  educational,  it  may  generally  be 
regarded  as  quite  unmarketable  and  pretty  nearly 
worthless. 

In  the  cas:  under  consideration  the  common  fallacy 
is  to  consider  that  method  best  which  involves  most 
thought,  whereas  that  is  really  best  which  employs 
thought  in  the  most  apt  and  economical  manner. 

It  is  not  quantity  but  quality  of  thought  that  is 
required.  We  want  intellectual  skill  rather  than  force 
and  the  light  touch  of  ingenuity  instead  of  the  dull 
grasp  of  labouring  argument. 

This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  undesirable  for  the 
methods  of  algebra  and  arithmetic  to  be  understood, 
although  it  is  certainly  better  to  use  them  without 
understanding  than  to  be  unable  to  use  them  at  all. 
No,  what  the  thought-thrifty  mathematician  does  is  to 
reason  out  his  methods  and  then  use  them — without 
scruple — in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  making  the  one 
initial  effort  of  mind  suffice  for  all  time. 

What  does  follow,  however,  is  that,  when  once  it  is 
evolved,  the  best  method  is  the  one  which  is  most  easy 
to  work  and  not  the  one  usually  designated  as  the  most 
"  intelligent." 

Whether  this  method  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  mathe- 
matical way  is  quite  another  question,  for  while  geometry 
is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  algebra  is  only 
three  hundred  and  the  decimal  notation  only  about  five 


hundred  years  of  age  ;  and  probably  if  the  latter  subjects 
are  to  be  studied  by  young  minds  they  should  therefore 
be  approached  on  lines  parallel  to  the  paths  followed  in 
earlier  periods  of  history  rather  than  to  those  which 
it  took  the  world  long  ages  to  discover. 

Ultimately  the  student  of  mathematics  must  learn  to 
think  mathematically,  but  at  first  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  natural  way  of  doing  things  should  be 
encouraged.  Thus,  to  take  the  clock,  the  mathe- 
matician's way  would  be  to  explain  its  mechanism  by 
arguing  up  to  it  from  the  laws  of  mechanics,  while  the 
natural  instinct  would  be  to  pull  the  clock  to  pieces 
and  so  discover  its  principle. 

A  child  cannot  very  well  understand  a  rule  until  he 
knows  what  it  is  that  he  has  to  understand,  and  has 
got  over  his  chief  difficulty,  which  is  the  unfamiliarity 
of  the  subject. 

Certainly  a  full  understanding  (as  far  as  such  a  phrase 
has  any  meaning)  can  only  come  after  the  rule  has  been 
practised  so  frequently  as  to  become  mechanical,  and 
continual  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various 
steps  is  as  harmful  mentally  as  it  is  atrocious  mathe- 
matically. 

The  essential  thing  in  teaching  is  sincerity,  and  it  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  attain. 

Only  those  methods  may  be  taught  which  are  mathe- 
matically the  best,  and  they  must  be  taught  in  whatever 
way  the  pupil's  mind  finds  easiest.  Ultimately,  too, 
this  process  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  mathematical  proce- 
dure of  reasoning  up  to  the  rule  and  then  employing  it 
without  any  further  exercise  of  thought,  for  this  is  no 
more  than  the  easiest  way — in  the  long  run — of  treating 
the  questions  with  which  the  subject  has  to  do. 

For  the  keynote  of  mathematics  is  economy  of  thought, 
that  is  to  say,  the  intelligent  application  of  thought  to 
spare  itself  labour,  and  economy  can  never  be  taught 
by  waste  and  unnecessary  expenditure. 


A    Preliminary    Geometry.     By    Noel    S.    Lydon,    Owen's 
School,  Islington.     (Methuen  and  Co.     15.) 

Mr.  Lydon  has  produced  a  quite  elementary  book  for 
pupils  who  are  not  ready  for  formal  geometry.  They  will 
by  this  course  learn  the  use  of  instruments  and  become 
familiar  with  geometrical  figures  and  their  chief  properties. 
They  will  also  learn  something  about  scales  and  measure- 
ments and  exercise  themselves  in  the  accurate  drawing  of 
geometrical  "  patterns." 

Experimental  Trigonometry.  By  R.  C.  Bridgett,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  (Blackie  and  Son.  is.) 
The  mathematical  teacher  of  ordinary  capacity  should 
be  able  to  develop  a  rather  better  first  course  of  trigono- 
metry than  this  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hints 
and  explanations  given  are  not  nearly  full  enough  to  render 
the  book  of  much  service  to  the  student  reading  alone. 
The  usual  work  on  the  trigonometrical  ratios  for  the  sum 
and  difference  of  two  angles  is  given,  also  the  graphs  of 
the  circular  functions  of  an  angle.  It  is  rather  a  waste  of 
time  to  learn  three  different  geometrical  methods  of 
extracting  a  square  root. 
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A  Junior  Latin  Prose.  By  H.  N.  Asman,  M.A.,  B.D. 
(Methuen  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
A  straightforward,  clearly  printed  manual  of  elementary 
composition,  with  nothing  very  original  about  it,  but 
containing  some  sound  useful  hints.  Apparently  it  is 
intended  chiefly  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "  Junior 
Locals  "  purposes.  Its  simplicity  and  conciseness  should 
commend  it  to  many  teachers  in  schools  where  no  lengthy 
study  can  be  given  to  Latin. 

Tacitus:  Dialogues,  Agricola  and  Germania.     Translated  by 
W.    H.    Fyfe,    Fellow    of    Morton    College,    Oxford. 
(Clarendon  Press.     3s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  attractive  little  volume  gives  us  what  has  long  been 
wanted — a  literal  yet  skilful  rendering  of  three  works  of 
Tacitus,  differing  considerably  in  style,  from  the  Ciceronian 
rotundity  of  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory  to  the  epigrammatic 
terseness  of  the  Germania,  which  was  to  give  one  a  fore- 
taste of  the  style  of  the  Annals  and  Histories.     Mr.  Fyfe's 
effort  seems  to  us  to  be  a  distinct  advance  on  Church  and 
Brodribb. 

An  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose.      By  G.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
Assistant    Professor    of    Greek     and    Latin,    Queen's 
University,    Ontario.     (Macmillan.     3s.    6d.) 
Mr.  Mitchell's  book  is  apparently  intended  for  beginners, 
but  he  adopts  a  syntactical  order,  which  is — to  say  the 
least — unusual.     Final    clauses     are    introduced    to    the 
consideration  of  pupils  half-way  through  the  first  conjuga- 
tion.    We   find   at   least   one   instance   of   oratio   obliqua 
before  we  get  to  the  ablative  absolute  :    ablative  absolute 
is  dealt  with  before  simple  relative  clauses  :   and  it  is  only 
after  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  order  of  words  in  the 
complex  sentence  that  the  author  arrives  at  simple  com- 
mands.    Under    the    circumstances,    we    think    that    Mr. 
Mitchell  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  beginners. 

Livy  :    Bk.  I.  and  Selections  from  Bks.  II. -X.     Edited  by 

Walter  Dennison,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin  in 

the  University  of  Michigan.     (Macmillan.     3s.  6d.) 

A  scholarly  school  edition.     The  Introduction,  written 

pleasantly  enough,  contains  exactly  what  we  should  expect 

to  find,  and  the  notes   give    sufficient  help  but  not  too 

much.     Two  features  distinguish  this  edition  from  others 

of  its  class  :   at  the  beginning  of  each  section  of  the  notes, 

the  editor  gives  useful  suggestions  for  parallel  reading  :  at 

the  end  of  the  book  he  adds  a  strong  recommendation   to 

use  the  old  English  pronunciation.     The  former  feature  is 

welcome  :  with  the  latter  we  entirely  disagree. 


A  Latin  Reader.  By  W.  King  Gillies  and  Hector  J. 
Anderson.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.  25.) 
This  is  a  wide  and  enterprising  selection.  It  cannot  but 
be  stimulating,  instead  of  the  crambe  repelita  of  Cicero, 
Cssar  and  Sallust,  to  be  confronted  with,  for  example,  a 
hymn  by  Boethius,  or  a  passage  from  Rutilius  Namatianus, 
side  by  side  with  a  piece  from  Columella,  or  from  Vegetius. 
Incidentally,  too,  the  reader's  historical  curiosity  should  be 
aroused  by  the  mere  variety.  The  book  is  suitable  for  a 
second  or  third  year's  course,  seeing  that  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  Caesar  is  too  difficult.  The  notes  are  short 
and  yet  quite  sufficient. 

The  New  Latin  Delectus.  By  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas  and 
E.  P.  Doughty.  (Horace  Marshall,  is.  6d.) 
A  volume  which  will  prove  useful  for  teachers  in  those 
schools  (alas  !  too  many)  where  Latin  exists  only  on  suffer- 
ance, being  shouldered  out  by  subjects  of  more  apparent 
utilitarian  advantage.  The  selection  is  almost  open  to 
the  charge  of  utilitarianism  itself,  since  the  extracts  are  all 
mythological,  and  the  avowed  object  of  the  authors  is  to 
enable  the  student  better  to  appreciate  and  recognise 
classical  myths  when  they  reappear  in  English  literature. 
A  low  aim,  some  may  say  :  but  certainly  a  useful  one. 

Scenes   from   the   Life    of   Hannibal.     Excerpts   (rendered 

easier)  from  Livy.     By  W.  D.  Lowe,  M.A.     (Clarendon 

Press,     is.  6d.) 

There  are  some  good  sketch  maps  by  Mr.  B.  V.  Darbishire. 

The  book,  which  is,  of  course,  excellently  got  up,  seems 

mainly  designed  as  a  companion  to  illustrate  Mr.  Allen's 

Elementary  Latin  Grammar  (Clarendon  Press)  and  contains 

easy  exercises  on  the  text.     The  selection  and  adaptation 

call  for  no  comment  ;   it  does  not  appear  to  us  interesting 

and  the  style  is  Livy  boiled  to  rags. 

Select  Epigrams  of  Martial.  By  R.  T.  Bridge  and  E.  D.  C. 
Lake.  (Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  3s.  6d.) 
Martial  has  not  been  read  much  of  late  years  in  the  upper 
forms  of  schools,  though  for  giving  a  vivid  glimpse  into 
Roman  life  and  institutions  in  the  first  century  a.d.  few 
authors  are  so  valuable.  The  present  selection,  based  on 
the  text  of  Professor  W.  M.  Lindsay,  by  omitting  the 
painful  immundities  which  have  scared  the  ordinary  school 
master  from  reading  Martial  with  his  class,  fulfils  a  distinct 
want.  The  editors  have  adopted  the  curt  laconic  style  in 
their  notes,  which  do  not  overwhelm  one  with  unnecessary 
learning,  nor  foist  upon  us  their  own  renderings  of  difficult 
passages,  but  merely  indicate  the  pith  and  kernel  of  each 
epigram  and  give  the  needful  historical  information  to 
elucidate  the  passage.  An  introduction  deals  specifically 
with  such  important  features  of  Roman  life  as  gladiators, 
books,  recitations  and  the  relations  of  Patronus  and  Cliens. 
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and  of  Captator  and  Orbus.     Obviously  the  fruit  of  practical 
experience  of  school  needs. 

Cicero.     Philippics,  I. ,11.,  III.,  V.,  VII.     Edited  by  J.  R. 
King.     Second    Edition.     Revised*" by    A.    C.    Clark, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford."  (Oxford.     Claren- 
don Press.     3s.  6d.) 
The  annotated  editions  of  Cicero  by  Mr.  King  have  long 
been  popular  for  use  in  schools  :  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Clark  knows 
all  that  is  to  be  known  of  Ciceronian  textual  criticism. 
Even  when  he  goes  against  all  MSS.  authority  (as  in  Phil. 
!-.  35,  wee  carus,  for  the  MSS.  nee  clarus,  and  Phil.  V.,  12, 
where  he  reads  "hoc  genus  pecuniae  universum"  (for  the 
hitherto  accepted   "  in  unum  "),  Mr.  Clark's  reasons  are 
always  convincing.     One  can  also  detect  the  subtle  hand 
of  the  reviser  in  several  of  the  acute  notes  to  this  edition, 
which  should  now  be  the  best  edition  for  the  higher  forms 
of  schools. 

MATHEMATICS  AND   SCIENCE 

Differential    Calculus    for    Beginners.     By    Alfred     Lodge, 
M.A.,   Assistant   Master   at   Charterhouse.     With   an 
Introduction    by    Sir    Oliver     Lodge,    D.Sc,    F.R.S. 
Ll.D.,   Principal   of   the    University   of    Birmingham 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.     4s.  od.) 
Mr.  Lodge's  treatise  is  sufficiently  well  known  as  the 
best  school  and  scholarship  book  to  need  no  eulogy.     It 
now  appears  in  a  third  edition  with  a  new  set  of  miscel- 
laneous   examples   from   Civil    Service   papers   and    from 
private  sources.     These  with  the  papers  for  practice  will 
be  found  useful  for  scholarship  candidates. 

Elementary  Algebra  for  the  Use  of  Higher  Grade  and  Secondary 
Schools.  By  P.  Ross,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Head  Mathematical 
Master  of  Broughton  Junior  Student  Centre  and  Higher 
Grade  School,  Edinburgh.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
4s.  6d.,  or  in  two  parts,  2s.  6d.  each.) 
Scottish  mathematical  text-books  have  a  way  of  being 
thorough,  and  this  is  no  exception.  Mr.  Ross  takes  the 
broadest  view  of  his  subject.  He  evolves  it  from  the 
common  sense  and  experience  of  arithmetic  and  by  insensible 
stages  gets  it  upon  a  logical  and  formal  basis.  Problems 
are  important  from  the  first  and  so  the  usual  necessary 
manipulation  exercise  is  seen  to  be  only  like  the  preparation 
of  tools  for  work.  Graphs  and  geometrical  figures  give 
their  aid  and  the  elementary  work  is  many-sided.  Graphic 
methods  are  employed  in  discussing  the  roots  of  quadratic 
equations,  in  finding  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 
functions,  and  in  tracing  cubic  curves.  Convergency  is 
made,  not  a  mysterious  side  chapter,  but  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  binomial  and 
exponential  series.  The  treatment  of  exponentials  is 
particularly  good.  The  examples  are  well  selected  and 
graded,  and  there  are  numerous  revision  examples.  The 
book  will  suit  private  students  as  well  as  schoolboys. 
Probably  most  text-books  in  algebra  could  be  improved 
by  discussing  the  theory  of  variation  after,  instead  of 
before,  the  working  out  of  a  few  examples.  This  applied 
especially  to  joint  variation,  a  very  serious  source  of  trouble 
to  boys  beginning  the  decimal  stage  of  algebra. 

A  New  Algebra.  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  and  J.  M,  Child,  B.A., 


B.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical  School, 
Derby,  formerly  Scholar  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  I.,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
The  authors  describe  their  work  as  an  "  attempt  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  a  school  algebra  which  contains 
a  logical  development  of  the  subject  in  accordance  with 
modern  views."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  logic  itself 
has  been  kept  too  severely  in  view  and  its  presentment  to 
young  minds  not  enough  insisted  on.  One  example  out 
of  several  will  illustrate.  In  proving  a  particular  case 
of  the  commutative  law  in  multiplication  the  following 
passage  occurs.  "  In  accordance  with  the  definition  of 
multiplication  0x3=0  +  0  +  0  =  ,  but  the  definition 
attaches  no  meaning  to  the  expression  3x0.  If,  however, 
the  identity  ab  —  ba  is  to  hold  when  one  of  the  letters  stands 
for  zero  and  if  we  substitute  3  for  a  and  o  for  b,  then 
3x0  =  0x3  =  0."  Surely  it  would  be  quite  as  logical  to 
say  "0x3  =  three  times  nought  and  3x0=  no  times  three." 
And  any  boy  will  understand  it  and  recognise  it  as  a 
particular  case  of  the  general  law.  The  logical  foundations 
of  algebra  for  the  beginner  are  experience  and  common  sense. 
Abstract  reasoning  of  the  severer  sort  is  necessary  but  is 
better  put  off  till  the  student  is  about  to  attack  the  really 
high  algebra.  For  the  rest  the  preparation  of  the  book 
shows  much  care.  Many  of  the  examples  have  been 
thought  out  and  so  presented  as  to  make  the  pupils  thought- 
ful in  their  turn.  The  test  papers  are  very  numerous  and 
well  devised  and  chosen. 

Introductory  Mechanics.  By  Edward  J.  Bedford,  Science 
Demonstrator  for  the  Sheffield  Education  Committee. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
This  book  is  intended  for  young  students  entering 
evening  schools  with  a  view  of  taking  Stage  I.  in  Applied 
Mechanics,  and  for  beginners  in  machine  drawing  who  are 
not  to  be  mere  copyists.  It  explains  mechanical  principles 
with  a  minimum  of  mathematics,  describes  the  ordinary 
mechanical  powers  and  their  varieties,  as  ordinary  machines 
such  as  cranes,  vices,  screw-jacks  and  brakes.  There  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples  with  each  section  for  the 
intelligent  reader  to  test  his  knowledge.  The  diagrams 
are  good.  On  p.  104  the  draughtsman  has  seemingly 
taken  too  literally  the  statement  that  "  the  nut  ...  is 
just  the  opposite  to  the  screw,"  and  on  p.  125,  the  diagram 
of  the  hydraulic  jack  is,  to  say  the  least,  hard  to  understand. 

Trigonometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  embodying  Graphic 

and  Other  Solutions.     By  R.  C.  Bridgett,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

F.C.S.,  and  W.  Hyslop,  M.A.,  B.Sc.    (Blackie  and  Son.) 

There  is  an  air  of  completeness  about  this  book  which  a 

careful  examination   shows   to  be  no  pretence.     It  is   a 

school  book  of  the  best  kind,  full  of  practice  for  the  hard 

worker,  a  book  of  reference  and  an  excellent  introduction 

to  such  a  work  as  Hobson's.     In  other  words,  it  contains 

a  full  school  course  of  trigonometry  up  to  and  including 

De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  its  application  to  trigonometrical 

and  exponential  series.     It  begins  with  six  pages  of  formulae 

with  references  to  the  pages  where  they  are  proved.     The 

proofs  are  varied  and  include,  where  it  is  possible,  graphic, 

geometrical  and  algebraical  methods.     At  the  end  of  the 

book  are  twenty-four  pages  of  four-figure  logarithms  and 

trigonometrical  values  taken  from  tables  supplied  by  the 

Education  Department.     The  examples,  revision  questions, 

examination     papers    and     miscellaneous     examples     are 
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numerous,  well  chosen,  well  arranged  and  sound  practice 
without  being  too  difficult.  The  book  is  creditable  to 
authors  and  publishers  alike. 

Concurrent  Practice  and  Theoretical  Geometry.  By  W.  J. 
Potter,  M.A.,  Second  Master,  the  Roan  School  for 
Boys,  Greenwich.  (Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.  Part  I. 
is.  6d.  nett.) 
Mr.  Potter  has  set  out  with  a  very  definite  object,  which 
he  has  reached,  of  keeping  the  practice  of  geometry  and 
its  logic  closely  connected.  In  this  volume  he  gives  the 
subject-matter  of  Euclid  I.  1-34.  On  pages  36-39  he 
takes  the  subject  of  Euclid  I.  9-12,  and  by  general  con- 
siderations shows  the  conclusions  of  the  propositions  to  be 
reasonable.  Tests  such  as  the  folding  of  the  paper  are  used. 
On  pages  142-3  two  of  these  propositions  are  again  taken 
up  and  more  rigidly  proved.  In  intermediate  pages  the 
theory  of  parallels  and  of  symmetry  are  logically  considered 
and  the  methods  place  the  propositions,  or  reconsideration, 
beyond  all  doubt.  Mr.  Potter's  theory  of  parallels  is 
especially  good.  It  avoids  the  old  trouble  of  axiom  12  and 
will  yet  satisfy  a  boy  who  likes  things  proved  reasonably 
and  to  his  satisfaction.  The  other  geometrical  ideas  are 
similarly  treated.  The  book  ought  to  be  a  stimulating  one. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  trial  and  retrial  in  actual 
teaching.  If  the  other  volumes  of  the  course  are  equal  to 
this  they  will  be  very  useful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils 

School  Algebra.  By  W.  E.  Paterson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Part  I. 
with  answers.     3s.     (Clarendon  Press.     3s.) 

This  book  has  obviously  been  written  by  a  mathematical 
teacher  of  considerable  experience.  The  elementary 
principles  of  algebra  are  explained  at  length  and  very 
clearly,  and  examples  are  fully  worked  out  in  the  text 
throughout.  An  early  use  is  made  of  graphical  and  geo- 
metrical illustrations,  which  should  do  much  to  help  the 
beginner  through  his  initial  difficulties.  The  chapters  on 
quadratic  equations  and  graphs  of  equations  of  second 
and  higher  degree  are  particularly  good.  Many  examples 
of  a  really  practical  interest  are  given.  It  is  a  little  un- 
fortunate from  the  point  of  view  of  the  examination  candi- 
date that  there  is  no  discussion  of  arithmetic  and  geometric 
progressions,*  and  the  reason  for  the  omission  is  not  very 
obvious.  The  last  chapter  deals  briefly  but  very  clearly 
with  logarithms,  and  a  useful  table  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  Several  of  the  examples  are  set  in  French  and 
German  to  meet  the  requirements  of  London  University 
examinations.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  and  would 
prove  especially  helpful  to  a  student  working  alone  without 
a  teacher,  or  to  those  teachers  of  mathematics  who  are  in 
need  of  guidance  themselves. 

[*  This  is  included  in  Part  II. — Ed.] 

Intermediate  Geometry.  By  Alex.  Leighton,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
F.E.I.S.  (Blackie  and  Son.  is.  6d.) 
The  study  of  geometry  has  doubtless  benefited  in  many 
ways  from  the  simplification  of  methods,  and  the  rejection 
of  much  that  was  formerly  included  in  editions  of  Euclid. 
Nevertheless,  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  regret  the  days 
when  only  Euclid's  rigorous  proofs  of  propositions  were 
accepted,  and  slipshod  reasoning  and  careless  definitions 
were  things  unknown.  Mr.  Leighton  professes  to  deal 
with  his  subject  experimentally,  theoretically  and  practically. 
In  the  experimental  work  his  ideas  are  excellent,  but  the 
instructions  for  carrying  them  out  arc  often  very  faulty. 


For  instance,  in  order  to  measure  a  curved  line  we  are  told  : 
"  Take  the  dividers  ;  set  the  legs  -2  inch  apart  ;  and 
step  the  curve  with  them.  Count  the  number  of  steps  in 
ab.  Then  length  of  ab  =  -2  inches  x  number  of  steps." 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  result. 
In  the  work  on  graphs,  the  distinctions  drawn  between 
the  graph  polygon  and  the  smooth  curve  is  neither  clear 
nor  sound.  There  are  numerous  practical  examples  given, 
which  should  prove  useful.  The  so-called  proof  that  the 
sum  of  the  exterior  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  is  equal  to 
four  right  angles  is  a  mere  illustration.  The  best  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  number  and  practical  nature  of  the 
examples.  We  wish  Mr.  Leighton  would  not  split  his 
infinitives. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  the  Conic  Sections.  By  Rev.  E.  H. 
Askwith,  D.D.  (A.  and  C.  Black.  7s.  6d.  nett.) 
Those  students  of  mathematics  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  author's  Course  of  Pure  Geometry  will  welcome 
the  appearance  of  this  book  as  a  sound  aid  to  the  analytical 
study  of  conies.  Although  there  are  many  text-books  on 
conic  sections  in  use,  the  number  that  treat  the  subject 
with  any  comprehensiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
simplicity  enough  to  make  the  work  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  pass  student  of  mathematics,  is  lamentably  small. 
Dr.  Askwith's  book  is  well  suited  to  pass  and  honours 
students  alike.  The  first  thirteen  chapters  contain  all 
the  usual  work  on  the  general  and  particular  conies.  The 
connection  of  the  particular  conies  with  the  right  circular 
cone,  and  the  proof  that  every  conic  section  is  represented 
by  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  is  first  clearly  shown 
before  the  standard  forms  of  different  conies  are  considered. 
The  chapter  on  conies  in  general  is  very  clear,  and  we  are 
particularly  glad  to  note  that  the  author  does  not  hesitate 
to  employ  the  methods  of  the  differential  calculus.  The 
later  part  of  the  book  will  perhaps  prove  most  helpful  to 
the  average  student,  as  in  the  ordinary  text-book  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats  are  too  often  dismissed  in  a  few  sketchy 
chapters.  Areal  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates  receive 
here  the  attention  that  is  properly  due  to  them,  and  the 
important  subject  of  harmonic  section  and  involution  is 
well  and  fully  worked  out.  The  last  chapter  deals  with 
covariants.  This  we  should  gladly  see  extended  ;  in  fact, 
a  whole  text-book  might  well  be  written  on  the  subject  of 
covariants  and  invariants  treated  from  a  geometrical 
standpoint.  The  most  important  geometrical  significance 
of  this  branch  of  mathematics  is  too  often  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  works  which  deal  with  it  analytically.  The 
book  is  well  supplied  with  examples. 

A  Study  of  Mathematical  Education.  By  Benchara  Blanford. 
(Clarendon  Press.  1908.) 
This  book  will  prove  stimulating  reading  for  any  one 
engaged  in  teaching  mathematics.  The  author  does  not 
pretend  to  have  given  us  a  systematic  treatise  on  his  subject, 
but  he  illustrates  the  application  of  certain  principles  to 
the  teaching  of  mathematics.  He  regards  mathematics,  not 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  formal  study,  but  as  part  of  the 
experience  of  the  race,  which  has  been  gained  in  response 
to  practical  needs.  Hence  the  practical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  mathematics  must  be  developed  side  by  side. 
The  genesis  of  mathematical  experience  in  the  individual 
he  holds  to  be  along  the  same  general  lines  as  those  followed 
in  its  development  in  the  race.  The  history  of  mathematics 
is  therefore  full  of  instruction  for  the  teacher  who  wishes 
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to  adapt  his  procedure  to  the  natural  psychological  evolution 
of  his  pupils.  The  book  is  full  of  suggestive  ideas  and 
focuses  much  of  the  most  progressive  recent  thought  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

An  Organic  Chemistry.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Methuen, 
25.  6d.) 
We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  "  this  book  has  not  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
examining  body."  In  consequence  we  expect  to  find  a 
wider  and  freer  treatment  of  the  subject  than  is  possible 
when  the  author  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  any  syl- 
labus, however  wisely  planned.  The  book  fulfils  our 
expectations,  and  gives  a  very  useful  first-year  course  for 
students  in  technical  institutes.  The  figures  are  in  almost 
all  cases  simple  enough  to  be  easily  remembered  and 
reproduced,  and  the  directions  for  practical  work  are 
clear  and  concise. 

Practical  Zoology.  By  T.  J.  Parker,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  and 
W.  N.  Parker,  Ph.D.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     ios.  6d.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1899. 
Several  sections  have  now  been  extended,  and  some  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  diagrams.  The  book  as  a 
whole  forms  far  more  interesting  reading  than  is  the  case 
with  the  average  scientific  treatise.  The  reason  lies  partly 
in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  text,  and  in  the  number 
and  admirable  clearness  of  the  diagrams.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  at  length  of  the 
frog,  its  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  thirteenth  chapter 
deals  briefly  with  the  theory  of  evolution  and  natural 
selection. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  each  chapter  is  given  up 
to  the  full  discussion  of  one  type,  from  the  amoeba  to  the 
rabbit.  Finally,  a  clear  account  is  given  of  cell  structure 
and  the  mode  of  cell  division.  The  instructions  concerning 
the  dissection  and  examination  of  specimens  are  extremely 
clear,  and  the  practical  student  will  probably  find  the 
book  decidedly  helpful.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is 
an  index. 

Workshop  Science.  By  R.  J.  Brown,  M.Sc.  (Edward 
Arnold,  is.  6d.) 
Every  teacher  of  evening  classes  in  a  technical  institute 
realises  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  students  to  take  good 
lecture  notes.  This  book  is  intended  to  supply  the  place 
of  notes  in  the  theoretical  part  of  an  elementary  science 
course.  It  is  clearly  and  simply  written,  and  small  enough 
to  be  easily  carried  about.  The  range  covered  includes 
elementary  mechanics,  fluid  and  gaseous  pressure,  and 
some  simple  experiments  on  heat.  In  the  first  chapter, 
force  is  defined  as  "  an  influence  which  tends  to  produce 
changes  in  matter."  Heat  is  thus  explained  to  be  a  force. 
Later  on,  however,  Mr.  Brown  returns  to  the  usual  New- 
tonian idea  of  force  and  makes  no  use  of  his  first  curious 
definition.     The  type  is  good  and  the  diagrams  are  clear. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Trois  Semaines  en  France.  A  French  Reader.  By  L. 
Chouville.  Edited  by  D.  L.  Savory,  M.A.  With 
Questions  for  Conversation  and  Grammatical  Exercises 
By  Frances  M.  S.  Batchelor.  128  pp.  (Oxford  : 
The  Clarendon  Press.  1908.  2s.) 
Not  often,  even  now,  is  there  lavished  upon  a  school-book 

such  care  as  the  publishers  have  bestowed  upon  this  volume. 


The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  though  they 
are  photographs.  In  this  case,  however,  they  are  photo- 
graphs of  the  right  kind,  and  the  interior  of  "  L'Abbaye  du 
Mont-Saint-Michel  "  is  particularly  good.  As  for  the  text, 
students  who  read  this  book  will  increase  their  knowledge 
not  only  of  French  but  of  France. 

La    Vie   par   Vintage.     Etres   el   Choses — Verbes   et   Com- 

binaisons.     (Traduite  et  arrangee  d'apres  la  nouvclle 

edition  anglaise.)     Par  Jean  Paillardon.     xvi  +  273  pp, 

(London  :   Hachette  and  Co.     1908.) 

Packed   with   little   sketches   representing   the   objects, 

actions  and  experiences  of  daily  life,   this  book  seeks  to 

teach  the  student  the  French  language  as  nearly  as  possible 

by  the  same  methods  as  those  by  which  he  learned  his  own. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  our  first  steps  in  the  learning 

of  our  own  language  were  taken  when,  having  heard  it  spoken 

by  our  parents,  we  imitated  what  we  heard  ;  but  that  soon 

afterwards  we  began  to  receive  assistance  from  reading 

and  writing.     In  a  book  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 

speech,  but  as  far  as  he  can  the  author  combines  the  elements 

which  gave  us  the  power  to  speak  and  to  write  our  own 

language    and  he  applies  them  in  the  teaching  of  French. 

His  work  is  original  and  interesting  and  students  cannot 

fail  to  derive  benefit  from  his  guidance. 

Confessions    d'un    Ouvrier.     By    Emile    Souvestre.     With 
Biography,    Footnotes    and    Exercises.     By    W.    G. 
Hartog,    B.A.     viii     +     114    pp.     (London:      John 
Murray.     1908.     is.  6d.) 
An  excellent  book,  prepared  by  a  seasoned  expert,  for 
upper  and   middle   forms.     The  exercises  have   for  their 
aim  the  provision  of  a  series  of  questions  on  the  text  itself, 
practice  on  the  grammatical  points  in  the  text  and  sug- 
gestions are  given  for  free  composition,  parsing  in  French, 
dictation  and  other  exercises.     Everything  has  been  done 
well,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  editorial  work  but  to 
the  printing  and  general  presentation  of  the  matter. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method.     Junior  Course  and 

Intermediate  Course.     By  Marc  Ceppi.     Junior  Course, 

xvi  +   119  pp.     Intermediate  Course,  xvi  +   192  pp. 

(London  :    Hachette  and  Co.     1908.     is.  6d.  and  2s.) 

Marc  Ceppi  advocates  an  oral  system  of  teaching  French 

which  shall  lead  ultimately  to  a  literary  knowledge  of  the 

language,  and  in  his  series  of  books  he  has  set  about  to 

devise  such  a  system.     As  he  is  a  teacher  engaged  in  this 

work  as  senior  French  master  at  King's  College  School 

and  as  he  uses  this  method  himself,  he  has  been  able  to 

produce  an   excellent  and   workable   course  divided   into 

well-defined  stages.     He  does  not  try   to  win  too  much 

ground  at  once,  but,    leaving   complexities  to  wait  their 

turn,  enables  the  young  student  to  acquire  a  good  working 

knowledge  of  simple  French  which  he  can  continue  to  extend. 

The    Transitional    French    Reader.     With    Exercises    and 

Grammar.     Providing  a  French  Course  based  on  the 

Gradual  Introduction  of  the  Tenses,  for  the  use  of 

Pupils  who  have  already  gone  through  an  Elementary 

Oral    Course      By    R.    H.    Pardoe,    B.A.     With    an 

Introduction  by  Alfred  Hughes,  M.A.     xxii  +  327  pp. 

(London  :    Rivingtons.     1908.     3s.) 

The  principal  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  provide  for 

a  gradual  transition  from  the  present  to  the  other  indicative 

tenses  in  turn.     The  verb  drills  employed  to  introduce  each 

fresh  tense  are  followed  by  pieces  for  reading  in  which  that 
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tense  is  specially  illustrated,  the  teaching  of  the  more 
important  tenses  being  spread  over  several  weeks.  The 
exercises  afford  practice  in  all  grammatical  and  idiomatic 
points  arising  in  the  pieces  set  apart  for  reading.  Thus 
the  reading  piece  instead  of  the  picture  becomes  the  basis 
of  instruction,  so  that  the  course  is  transitional  in  another 
sense.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  various  tenses  the  author 
has  written  many  of  the  passages  specially.  It  is  a  practical 
book  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method.  By  Marc  Ceppi. 
Beginners'  Course,  xii  +  no  pp.  Junior  Course, 
xvi  +119  pp.  (London  :  Hachette  et  Cie.  is. 
6d.  each.) 
We  admit  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  oral  teaching  of  French. 
We  learned  our  own  language  orally,  without  conscious 
difficulty,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  another  language 
should  not  be  learned  in  the  same  way.  Holding  this 
opinion  it  seems  to  us  that  this  "  Direct  Method  "  is 
scarcely  direct  enough,  and  we  are  not  attracted  by  the 
"  verb  drill,"  though  we  are  told  by  the  author  that  "  chil- 
dren revel  in  it."  Indeed,  the  author  waxes  quite  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  mentions  its  "  special  charm  "  and  describes 
it  as  vividly  as  Lewis  Carroll  described  the  memorable 
dance  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  or  Dickens  the  dancing  of 
Mr.  Fezziwig.  "  The  three  tenses  abreast,  then  negatively, 
then  interrogatively,  with  est-ce  que  (easier  and  safer  than 
the  inversion,  which  will  be  given  later,  although  I  occa- 
sionally use  it  in  the  quesions)  ;  and  finally,  as  a  reward 
for  diligence,  the  '  double,'  i.e.,  interrogatively  and  nega- 
tively. While  teaching  verbs  in  this  manner,  I  used  to 
allow  one  slip  in  '  the  double  '  and  none  in  the  other  forms. 
This  practice  added  a  special  charm  to  '  the  double,'  and 
the  small  boy  who  succeeded  in  bringing  it  off  without  a 
slip  was  very  proud  indeed  of  his  achievement."  Many 
teachers,  we  know,  are  opposed  to  the  oral  method,  and  as 
there  is  much  evidence  that  these  books  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of  much 
thought  upon  the  author's  own  experiences,  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  lighted  upon  a  system  which  satisfies  them 
will  do  well  to  give  these  volumes  the  careful  consideration 
they  undoubtedly  deserve. 

HISTORY,  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  &c. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton. 
(Methuen  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 
To  our  mind  this  is  quite  the  best  history  of  its  size  for 
use  in  the  middle  forms  of  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  text-books  of  history  in  which  the  author  has  had  the 
courage  to  discard  the  traditional  "  Kings  and  events  " 
system  of  grouping,  and  to  deal  with  cause  and  effect ; 
important  movements  being  the  units  dealt  with  in  each 
chapter.  The  other  outstanding  excellence  of  the  book 
is  that  it  continually  keeps  an  eye  on  European  history. 
The  very  titles  of  chapters,  "  Struggle  of  Church  and  King," 
"  The  Great  Charter  and  the  Rise  of  Parliament,"  "  Revo- 
lution in  Cottage  and  Castle,"  "  The  Growth  of  the  British 
Empire,"  are  illuminating  to  the  schoolboy  who  prefers 
to  use  his  understanding  rather  than  his  memory.  If  we 
are  not  much  mistaken,  this  book  will  take  the  place  in 
schools  as  a  text  that  Mr.  Fletcher's  Introductory  History 
of  England  has  taken  as  a  book  for  home-consumption. 
In  view  of  the  Board  of  Education's  recent  manifesto  on 
history  teaching,  one  could  hardly  find  a  book  which  comes 


nearer  to  the  ideals  there  suggested  as   a  text-book  for 
secondary  schools. 

A  Short  History  of  Greece.  By  W.  S.  Hett,  B.A.  (Methuen 
and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 
Though  not  in  any  sense  an  original  work  this  volume  is 
novel  in  one  or  two  particulars.  It  is  more  up  to  date  with 
regard  to  recent  archaeological  discoveries  in  the  JEgean 
and  elsewhere  than  most  of  the  school  Greek  histories  in 
use  ;  and  thus  enables  the  student  to  start  with  a  truer 
background.  The  sketch-maps  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  B.  V.  Darbishire  and  are  models  of  clearness. 

Groundwork  of  English  History.     By  M.  E.  Carter.     (Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Press.     25.) 
A  Junior  History  of  England.     By  E.  Nixon,  Specialist  in 
History,  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham.     (Bell.     is.  6d.) 

The  aim  of  Miss  Carter's  manual  is  to  give — particularly 
to  London  Matriculation  students — a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  salient  facts  of  English  history.  The  book  is  wonder- 
fully complete  in  scope  and  in  detail.  It  is  not  an  inspiring 
volume,  but  the  facts  are  clearly  set  out  and  the  arrangement 
is  good. 

Miss  Nixon's  elementary  history  is  pleasantly  written  ; 
the  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  the  book  contains  a 
useful  summary.  We  notice  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  remark- 
able omission.  The  addition  of  an  index  would  be  an 
improvement. 

The  British  Empire.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Pollard.  (The 
League  of  the  Empire.     5s.  nett.) 

As  explained  in  the  preface,  this  book  is  published  with 
the  object  of  providing  a  fund  for  educational  projects 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire.  The  cost 
of  publication  has  all  been  defrayed  by  private  generosity, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  will  go  to  augment  the  League's 
funds.  It  is  a  laudable  object,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  success  which  it  deserves.  Certainly  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  get  the  work  well  done  :  no 
better  selection  than  Mr.  Pollard  could  have  been  made 
for  the  position  of  general  editor,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  enlisting  an  excellent  list  of  coadjutors,  most  of  whom 
write  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  their  portions  of  the 
Empire.  We  must  not  look  for  too  much  homogeneity 
under  the  circumstances,  but  the  diversity  of  view  may 
help  us  to  realise  how  differently  the  units  of  our  great 
family  regard  us  and  the  tie  that  binds  us  together. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  a  series,  and  is  intended  for 
senior  students  ;  more  elementary  treatises  will  appear 
later,  covering  the  same  ground.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
get-up  of  the  book  is  not  rather  more  attractive  :  the 
binding  and  type,  and  particularly  the  headlines,  might 
be  improved.  But,  after  all,  the  main  thing  is  what  it 
contains,  and  nobody  will  cavil  at  that. 

Dramatic  Scenes  from  History.     Edited  by  Fanny  Johnson, 

formerly    Head    Mistress    of    Bolton    High    School. 

(Arnold,     is.  6d.) 
English  History  from  Original  Sources  :  1486-1688.     Edited 

by  R.   B.  Morgan,  B.Litt.,  and  E.   J.  Bailey,  B.A. 

(Blackie.     2s.  6d.) 

Miss  Johnson's  book  is  intended  for  a  reader,  but  it 

should  form  a  useful  adjunct  to  history  lessons  also.     As 

a  reader  it  gains  from  the  setting  of  the  selections  in  dialogue 

form — a  task  managed  with  considerable  success.     Miss 
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Johnson  has  drawn  upon  Bede,  Matthew  Paris,  Marlowe, 
Froissart  and  Malory,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  authors  : 
a  judicious  selection,  which  should  arouse  curiosity  and 
quicken  interest  in  literature  as  well  as  in  history. 

Readings  in  English  is  very  similar  in  design  and  aim, 
but  is  slightly  more  serious.  The  object  of  the  editors  is 
to  direct  attention  to  the  sources  of  history.  For  boys — 
and  girls  also — it  is  a  capital  book  :  the  extracts  are  well 
chosen  and  thoroughly  interesting.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  the  editors  have  added  a  useful  list  of  tales  and  mono- 
graphs, illustrative  of  the  period  embraced  by  the  book  : 
but  we  wonder  that  the  list  does  not  contain  Weyman's 
Francis  Cludde  (for  Queen  Mary)  and  Lorna  Doone  (for 
Jeffreys). 

A   Treasury  of   English  Literature.     Arranged  by  Kate  M. 

Warren.     With    an    Introduction    by    Stopford     A. 

Brooke.     Six   vols,    from    700    a.d.    to   beginning    of 

nineteenth  century.     (Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  is. 

each  volume). 
This  is  a  reissue  in  separate  volumes,  giving  representative 
selections  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  our  literature, 
down  to  the  time  of  Robert  Burns,  of  the  full  work  published 
hitherto  as  a  single  volume  under  the  same  title.  The 
scheme  for  this  excellent  and  marvellously  reasonable  set 
of  volumes  grew  originally  out  of  a  collection  of  extracts 
designed  to  illustrate  and  be  a  companion  volume  to 
Stopford  Brooke's  well-known  Primer  of  English  Literature. 
As  the  work  is  chiefly  intended,  no  doubt,  for  maturer 
students  who  work  by  themselves,  there  are  fewer  notes 
than  in  volumes  of  extracts  intended  for  schools.  The 
few  stray  notes  in  the  earlier  volumes  should,  in  our  opinion, 
have  either  been  largely  augmented,  or  left  out  entirely. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  let  students  use  their  own  glossaries 
and  lexicons.  In  the  first  volume  there  is  a  running  prose 
translation  of  the  A.S.  verse,  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
those  struggling  with  the  text  :  while  the  curious  and  un- 
hackneyed selections  in  the  later  volumes  show  Miss  Warren 
as  a  widely  read  and  judicious  student  of  our  literature. 
Grammatical  English.     By  F.  W.  G.  Foat,  Litt.D.,  M.A.j 

Assistant  Master,  City  of  London  School.     (Arnold- 

3s.  6d.) 
Those  teachers  who  consider  formal  English  grammar 
dull  and  dry  will  welcome  a  book  which  follows  the  method 
of  nature,  and  essays  to  teach  correct  English,  as  children 
learn  to  speak,  by  observation.  Dr.  Foat's  method  is 
inductive  and  his  motto  is  "  common  sense."  As  far  as 
possible  he  avoids  technical  terms  except  such  as  are  in 
general  use  ;  and  he  has  no  room  for  what  is  commonplace, 
arguing  that  "  laborious  insistence  on  the  obvious  is  de- 
grading," and  only  serves  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  grammatical  sense.  Grammatical  English 
is  the  most  stimulating  book  of  its  kind  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen. 

English  History.     Illustrated  from  Original  Sources  (1485- 

1603).     By    Norman    L.    Frazer,    M.A.     (A.    and     C. 

Black.     2s.  6d.) 

A    most    interesting    and    representative     collection    of 

passages,  which    might  be  used   as  a  companion  to  the 

ordinary  text-book  for  the   period,  to  vivify  the  student's 

knowledge  and  to  show  him  from  what  stuff  history  is  made. 

The  fragmentary  and    disconnected    nature    of    all   these 

"  source  books  "   makes  them  of  value,  however,  only  as 

illustrations. 


Our  Native  Land.  By  Duncan  Macgillivray.  (Blackie 
and  Son.  is.  6d.  nett.) 
There  is  a  boom  in  Scottish  history  at  present,  and  pub- 
lishers seem  to  be  competing  with  one  another  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  books.  This  one  will  be  hard  to  beat :  in  fact 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  a 
volume  of  such  excellence  at  such  a  marvellously  low  price. 
Some  of  the  plates  are  wonderful  examples  of  the  repro- 
ducer's art :  in  particular  we  would  draw  attention  to  that 
of  the  Viking  ship  facing  p.  23. 

Nelson's  School  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
G.  W.  Prothero.  2s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Prothero  is  so  acknowledged  an  authority  on  matters 
historical  that  one  may  take  his  presentation  of  the  facts 
as  beyond  criticism.  It  is  a  big  task  that  he  has  under- 
taken, to  tell  the  story  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
within  the  compass  of  500  pages  ;  but  he  has  done  it,  and 
done  it  well.  The  narrative  is  at  once  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  the  proportion  between  the  various  periods  of  the 
history  is  well  maintained.  The  maps  and  illustrations 
are  good,  and  add  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Nature  Study  Made  Easy.  By  E.  B.  Shallow  A.M.,  and 
Winifred  T.  Cullen.  (Macmillan.  2s.  nett.) 
Nature  study  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  America 
than  here.  The  present  work  hails  from  New  York.  It 
presents  no  special  features,  but,  in  the  form  of  talks  on 
the  leading  plant  types,  accompanied  by  poems  relating  to 
the  same,  is  likely  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Animal  life 
is  left  alone. 

Moral  Instruction  Series :  (1)  The  Magic  Garden.  By 
Alice  M.  Chesterton.  (2)  A  Teacher's  Handbook  of 
Moral  Lessons.     By  A.  J.  Waldegrave.     (Nelson.) 

In  the  present  transitional  state  of  affairs,  opinions  will 
differ  upon  the  necessity  of  these  books.  For  our  own  part 
we  regard  them  as  representing  a  valuable  step  forward. 

Miss  Chesterton's  book  is  intended  for  Standard  III., 
Mr.  Waldegrave's  (which  now  appears  in  a  new  form)  for 
Standard  V.  Though  the  points  dealt  with  strike  the 
adult  reader  as  obvious,  they  would  probably  be  interesting 
and  helpful  to  children.  But  much  would  depend  upon  the 
teacher. 

An    Introduction  to    Psychology    for  the    Use  of    Teachers. 

By  J.  H.  Wimms,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     (Charles  and  Dible. 

is.  6d.  nett.) 
A  pleasantly  written  and  well-printed  little  manual.     It 
makes  no  pretence  to  originality,  but  is  up  to  date  and  likely 
to  be  as  helpful  as  many  a  larger  volume. 

The  Substance  of  Faith,  Allied  with  Science.     A  Catechism 

for    Parents    and    Teachers.     By   Sir   Oliver   Lodge. 

(Methuen.     1907.     2s.  nett.) 

The  significance  of  this  book  consists  in  its  approximations 

to  Christianity  as  viewed  from  without.     We  are  shown 

how  far  modern  scientific  presuppositions  can  advance  in 

the  direction  of  faith.     The  approximations  are  striking, 

although  the  author  has  expressed  some  of  his  conclusions 

more  clearly  elsewhere.     There  is  nothing,   for  instance, 

here  to  rival  the  buoyant  optimism  of  his  determination 
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not  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  thinking 
out  a  system  loftier  and  better  than  the  truth  itself  ;  nor 
is  the  subject  of  bodily  resurrection  so  well  expressed  as 
in  the  author's  essay  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  of  January 
1906.  This  is  partly  due  to  compression  ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  spare  the  following  approximation  to  faith  from 
a  book  on  the  substance  of  faith  :  "  To  suppose  that  our 
experience  of  the  necessity  and  fundamental  connection 
between  the  two  things — the  something  which  we  know 
as  mind  and  the  something  which  is  now  represented  by 
matter — has  no  counterpart  or  enlargement  in  the  actual 
scheme  of  the  universe,  as  it  really  exists,  is  needlessly 
to  postulate  confusion  and  instrumental  deception." 

Among  the  many  interesting  passages  in  the  present 
volume,  we  would  note  the  suggestion  that  "  hereafter, 
when  we  shall  have  lost  our  bodily  organs,  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  communicate  only  with  those  with 
whom  we  are  connected  by  links  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion "  ;  the  statement  that  the  existence  of  beings  far 
higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  ourselves  is  "  a  reasonable 
conjecture  "  ;  that  "  it  is  against  all  reasonable  probability 
that  the  only  world  of  which  we  happen  to  know  the  details 
contains  the  creature  highest  in  the  entire  scale  "  ;  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Atonement,  "  vicarious  sin  is 
a  legal  fiction  :  so  is  vicarious  punishment ;  vicarious 
suffering  is  a  reality.  .  .  .  The  highest  souls  have  felt  it 
on  behalf  of  the  race  of  man  ;  but  it  is  not  artificial  or 
imputed  suffering,  it  is  genuine  and  real  ;  and  experience 
shows  that  it  can  have  a  redeeming  virtue."  If  the  volume 
contained  no  more  than  these  it  would  give  ample  ground 
for  reflection.  Needless  to  say,  it  contains  much  more, 
for  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  always  writes  with  vigour  and  freshness. 
The  implications  in  the  last  extract  in  particular  are 
momentous  and  should  go  far  to  reconcile  the  Christian 
doctrine  to  the  modern  mind.  ' 

The  author's  quotations  are  significant.  Of  forty-one, 
twelve  are  from  Tennyson  ;  thirteen  are  from  Browning, 
with  whom  the  author  ofttimes  has  strong  affinities  ;  and  four 
are  from  Scripture.  Of  these,  two  from  the  Old  Testament, 
only  one  from  St.  Paul — and  that  one,  curiously  enough, 
the  despairing  cry,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  "  with  the 
apostle's  answer  entirely  omitted  !  That  is  to  say,  the 
Christian  statement  of  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  is  given  without  the  Christian  solution.  This  is 
a  singular  procedure  in  a  catechism  on  the  substance  of 
faith.  But  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  author's  approxima- 
tion to  Christianity  from  without.  As  such  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  valuable.  Of  course  it  would  be  in  many 
respects  very  differently  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  Revelation.  No  one  has  drawn  attention  to  this 
more  forcibly  than  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  his  volume 
on  The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion. 

First  Course  in   Biology.     By  L.   H.   Bailey  and   W.  M. 
Coleman.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     7s.  6d.) 

It  has  become  the  fashion  in  many  quarters,  at  all  events 
as  far  as  school  work  is  concerned,  to  substitute  for  the 
former  rigorous  training  in  one,  or  possibly  two  branches 
of  science,  a  general  course  in  what  is  usually  termed 
"  nature  study."  Such  a  course  is  practically  provided 
by  this  book,  though  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to 
"  stand  between  the  unorganised  nature  study  of  the 
intermediate  grades  and  the  formal  science  of  the  more 
advanced   courses."     We  conclude  that  this  is  organised 


nature  study.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the 
first  deals  with  plants,  the  second  with  animals,  and  the 
third  with  man  himself.  A  preliminary  chapter  is  given 
which  contains  accounts  of  such  simple  and  well-known 
experiments  as  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  COs 
in  the  breath  by  blowing  through  a  straw  into  lime  water. 
Throughout  the  book  explanations  are  given  of  natural 
phenomena  which  can  be  easily  observed  by  the  pupil 
himself.  A  course  such  as  this  should  prove  stimulating 
and  interesting  to  the  young  pupil,  and  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  sterner  and  more  rigid  study  of  science 
later  on. 

Good  Health.  By  F.  Gulick  Jewett.  Edited  for  the  use 
of  English  schools  by  Alice  Ravenhill.  (Ginn  and  Co. 
1908.     is.  6d.) 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  has.  A  Reader  in  Practical 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  by  C."  N.  Millard.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.*  1908.     3s.) 

Lessons  in  Hygienic  Physiology.  By  W.  M.  Coleman. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     1907.     3s.) 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Hygiene  and  Temperance.  By 
Florence  L.  Mather.     (Nelson  and  Sons.     1907.     is.) 

Of  these  books  the  first  three  hail  from  America,  though 
the  first  on  the  list  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  edited 
by  Miss  Ravenhill's  able  hand.  They  are  intended  to  be 
used  by  children  of  school  age,  and  attempt  to  make  the 
reader  understand  the  practical  importance  of  the  questions 
discussed,  while  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of 
technical  terms.  They  all  appeal  constantly  to  the  chil- 
dren's own  observations.  Of  the  three  Good  Health  is  the 
most  elementary,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  on 
such  subjects  as  pure  air,  dust,  sleep,  and  the  care  of  the 
skin  and  teeth.  It  is  interestingly  written  and  the  advice 
given  is  sensible  and  on  the  whole  free  from  exaggeration. 
Like  the  other  books,  however,  it  condemns  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  without  any  qualification.  Mr. 
Millard's  book  is  somewhat  more  ambitious,  and  in  our 
opinion  less  successful.  It  is  too  long  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
read  through  without  loss  of  interest,  and  though  the  title 
of  the  book  and  the  headings  of  its  chapters  are  designed 
to  attract  the  youthful  mind,  many  sentences  will  be  quite 
incomprehensible  to  the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Moreover,  it  suffers  from  the  besetting  fault  of  such  books, 
namely  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  evil  effects  which  will 
follow  from  any  disregard  of  its  precepts.  What  can  one 
say  of  a  statement  like  the  following  ?  "  Knowing  these 
facts,  we  should  always  regard  alcoholic  drinks  with  the 
same  horror  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  a  staggering  drunkard." 
Mr.  Coleman's  Lessons  deal  with  the  elementary  facts  of 
human  physiology  with  a  view  to  their  practical  application. 
The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  and 
the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  carefully  executed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis 
upon  rules  of  health  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  gospel  of  health  can  be  preached  with  as  much  narrow- 
ness of  view  and  as  much  intolerance  of  opposition  as  any 
theological  creed,  but  it  is  not  by  such  preaching  that  the 
cause  of  hygiene  will  be  won. 

Miss  Mather's  little  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers,  pupil-teachers'  classes,  and  the  higher  classes 
in  schools,  and  follows  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Board 
of  Education  as  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance 
in    elementary    schools,     It    includes    chapters    on    such 
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ethical  habits  as  thrift  and  politeness,  as  well  as  on  the 
more  strictly  hygienic  topics  of  cleanliness,  eating  and 
drinking,  illness  and  the  like.  It  is  clearly  and  simply 
written,  and  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the 
readers  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Educational  Issues  in  the  Kindergarten.  By  Susan  E.  Blow. 
International  Education  Series.  (Appleton.  1908.) 
In  this  interesting  book  Miss  Blow  takes  the  three  theories 
of  education  which  in  recent  years  have  strongly  influenced 
kindergarten  methods,  and  traces  their  connection  with 
the  chief  intellectual  movements  of  our  time.  Thus  the 
originators  of  the  "  concentric  programme "  reflect  the 
tendency  to  exalt  the  doctrine  of  relativity.  The  "  free- 
play  programme  "  corresponds  to  the  theory  of  naturalism. 
The  "  industrial  programme  "  aiming  at  the  "  socialisation 
of  the  school  "  shows  a  close  affinity  with  pragmatism. 
Each  of  these  programmes  is  criticised  from  the  Frcebelian 
point  of  view,  which  is  regarded  as  that  of  absolute  idealism, 
and  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  full  belief  in  the  reality 
and  importance  of  the  child's  self-determination.  The 
book  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
wider  aspects  of  educational  methods.  The  principles  it 
lays  down  find  their  application  in  all  types  of  schools,  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  for  regret  if  the  title  chosen  by  the 
writer  gave  rise  to  the  assumption  that  her  work  was 
intended  for  kindergarten  teachers  only.  In  England  at 
any  rate  it  is  more  likely  to  find  readers  among  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  secondary  schools. 

Plant  Study  in  School,  Field  and  Garden.     A  Text-book  on 
Rural  Science  and  Gardening.     By  Joseph  S.  Bridges, 
B.Sc,  Principal,  and  Arthur  J.  Dicks,  B.Sc,  Head  of 
the     Natural     Science     Department,     Walthamstow 
Technical  Institute.     (Ralph  Holland  and  Co.     3s.  6d. 
388  pp.) 
It  is  surprising  how  much  botany  can  be  learned  from 
a  garden  and  a  country  lane  and  how  much  can  be  described 
without    going    beyond    ordinary    English    works.     The 
present  authors  have  made  of  familiar  material  a  most 
absorbing  book,  every  page  of  which  insists  on  being  read 
carefully.     The  section  on  plant  life  is  of  the  usual  sys- 
tematic form,  in  which  the  plant  organs  are  taken  in  order. 
But  no  chapter  is  ordinary  in  itself.     The  illustrations  are 
home-made,  supplied  by  the  authors  or  their  pupils,  and 
are  clear  and  practical.     Easy  experiments  are  suggested 
for  the  investigation  of  life  processes  such  as  stem  irrita- 
bility, starch  formation,  osmosis.     A  study  is  made  of  the 
economy  of  the  plant  in  securing  from  its  food-supply  the 
best  and  strongest  structure,  and  of  its  arrangement  of 
leaves  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  light.     These  are  only 
a  few  out   of   many   examples.     The   description   of   the 
growth  of  the  young  exogen  stem  is  the  best  we  have  seen 
in  any  text-book.     There  is  a  later  section  on  soils  and  a 
third  on  practical  gardening,  in  which  the  school  garden 
and  the  kitchen  garden  are  especially  considered .     Advanced 
students  will  find  the  summaries  and  questions  and  suggested 
practical  exercises  most  useful. 

Tales  from  Spenser.  By  R.  W.  Grace,  with  12  illustrations 
by  Helen  S.  Kixck.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  5s.) 
There  is  no  note  in  the  prologue  to  this  volume  to  tell 
one  that  it  was  written  for  very  young  people  :  but  it 
certainly  is  a  trifle  mawkish  in  style  for  grown-ups  ;  and 
whether  even  the  juveniles  who  reach  the  death  of  the 


blatant  Beast  will  appreciate  fully  all  the  sermonising  and 
moralising  the  compiler  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  into 
Spenser's  high  romance  is  doubtful.  With  the  illustrations 
it  is  different  :  indeed,  one  might  say  the  book  is  worth 
buying  for  Miss  Kiick's  drawings  alone.  The  designs  are 
delightfully  suggestive  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  poem. 

America  at  College.  By  R.  K.  Risk.  (Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  nett.) 
Books  have  recently  been  pretty  numerous  which  describe 
the  various  parts  of  the  educational  machinery  in  America, 
and  this  series  of  papers,  being  a  chronicle  of  things  observed 
in  a  recent  tour  through  the  States  (where  experiment  is 
more  the  rule  than  here)  should  find  plenty  of  readers 
amongst  our  students  of  educational  progress.  The  book 
is  written  in  light  and  readable  style,  and  the  comments 
clearly  indicate  that  the  author  is  a  keen  observer.  It  should 
prove  valuable  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  modern  University,  and  will  interest  all  who  read  it. 

Heroes  of  Israel.  By  Mrs.  F.  S.  Boas.  (Horace  Marshall 
and  Son.  is.  4^.) 
A  well-conceived  little  book,  setting  forth  for  children, 
without  the  difficulties  of  archaic  English  and  artificial 
division  into  verses,  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Joshua  and  Samson.  There  are  a  few  clear  useful 
maps  and  some  reproductions  of  well-known  Scriptural 
pictures  :  it  might  well  be  used  in  the  Scripture  or  the 
history  period,  whether  in  provided  or  non-provided  schools. 
The  collection  strikes  us  as  not  so  valuable  in  being  talcs 
of  heroes — the  kind  of  heroism  is  too  remote,  really,  to 
appeal  much  to  children — but  rather  interesting  as  affording 
illuminating  side-glimpses  at  Chaldaean  history  and  the 
wonders  of  Egyptian  civilisation.  Few  ordinary  teachers 
have  enough  knowledge  to  make  Bible  stories  so  interesting 
as  this  by  their  own  unaided  comments. 

The  Ruskin  Nature  Reader.  Senior  Book.  Selected  by 
G.  R.  Bennett.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  is.  gd.  nett.) 
If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  title  of  this  little 
volume,  we  may  congratulate  the  compiler  on  having 
produced  an  excellent  selection  of  extracts.  Why,  by  the 
way,  does  he  close  the  chapter  from  David  Copperfield, 
describing  the  storm  at  Yarmouth,  at  the  point  he  does  ? 

Aesop's  Fables.     Told  by  Mrs.  Brookfield.     (Fisher  Unwin. 
is.) 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  popular  little  book.  The 
stories  are  told  in  childish  words,  separated  when  necessary 
into  syllables.  The  pictures  are  not  high  art,  but  they 
will  amuse  children. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha.     Dramatised  Version  by  Florence 
Holbrook.     (Harrap.     is.) 

Children  love  play-acting,  especially  if  it  entails  dressing- 
up  ;  so  no  doubt  this  little  collection  of  dramatic  scenes 
will  find  appreciative  exponents.  Appendices  are  included 
to  ensure  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  truly  awful 
names  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  story,  and  notes  on 
Indian  wearing  apparel  and  implements  should  also  prove 
useful. 

Life   of   Goethe.      By   Heinrich   Diintzer.      Translated   by 
T.  W.  Lyster.     (Fisher  Unwin.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 

A  popular  illustrated  edition  of  a  famous  book,  at  a 
marvellously  cheap  price. 
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